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ARTICLE  I. 

JVote8  en  Celluloid. 

BY   J.    B.    HODGKIN,   D.   D.   8. 

Professor  of  Dental  Mechanism  and  Metalliirgy,  Baltimore  College  of 

Dental  Surgery. 

The  comparative  perfection  to  which  this  base  for  artificial 
teeth  has  been  brought  is  a  matter  of  congratalation  on  the 
part  of  those  of  the  Dental  profession  who  have  been  look- 
ing to  it  as  a  relief  from  the  vulcanite  monopoly,  or  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  in  it  something  intrinsically  better 
than  the  rubber  plates  lately  so  universally  made  and  worn. 
The  beauty  of  the  material,  its  elegant  appearance,  its  near 
approach  to  a  gum  color,  are  really  advantages  so  great  as 
to  tempt  one  to  overlook  any  defects  that  may  have  been 
found  in   its  working  qualities  or  in  its  durability.     The 
former  difficulty,  it  would  seem,  has  been  pretty  efiTectually 
overcome,  and  the  latter,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  by  the 
graud  test  of  time  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  substance  it  is 
the  rival  of — vulcanite.     It  is  worth  while  to  say  in  passing, 
that  the  durability  of  vulcanite  plates  seems  to  have  been 
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over-estimated  by  many,  and  that  a  fair  average  of  their 
life  is  not  probably  over  five  or  six  years.  While  a  few  do 
last  much  longer,  yet  the  large  majority  of  the  plates  that 
are  made  soon  break  down. 

The  advantages  of  celluloid  over  vulcanite,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  mercurial  poisoning,  are  manifest,  and 
need  not  be  more  than  adverted  to.  Whether  our  friends, 
the  homoeopaths,  will  be  able  to  make  cases  of  camphor 
poisoning  out  of  it,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Possibly  some  better  solvent,  and  one  in  which  the  solv- 
ent itself  may  enter  more  solidly  into  a  combination  with 
the  cellulose  may  yet  be  found, — one  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  ether,  without  its  objectionable  qualities.  That 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  discoveries  in  this  field 
seems  highly  probable. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  best  method  of  working  this  sub- 
stance has  yet  been  evolved,  for  like  all  things  else,  these 
matters  seem  to  grow  slowlj'',  and  our  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  mould,  if  the  method  devised  by  Dr. 
McClelland,  as  applied  by  him  to  Rose  Pearl,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  celluloid,  were  rid  of  its  undesirable  fea- 
tures, it  would  possess  advantages  over  the  plaster  moulds 
in  ordinary  use,  until  at  least  good  dental  plaster  becomes 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception ;  for  with  these  metallic 
moulds  a  smoothness  and  finish  can  be  given  to  the  plate 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  on  removing  it  from  the 
press  except  to  cut  away  the  surplus  and  polish  the  edges 
thus  cut.  Plaster  moulds,  however,  may,  with  sufficient 
care,  be  made  so  smooth  as  to  require  no  finishing,  as  the 
celluloid  does  not  sink  into  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  as 
does  vulcanite.  In  cases  lately  constructed  by  the  writer, 
the  finish  of  the  piece  as  it  came  from  the  flask  could  not 
well  be  improved ;  plain  teeth  being  used  and  the  wax  sur- 
face smoothed  with  the  blow- pipe.  The  gum  color  was  suf- 
ficiently good  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  plain 
teeth  are  used,  allows  an  artistic  arrangement  rarely  at- 
tempted and  not  often  practicable  with  block  gum  sections* 
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The  best  apparatus  for  softening  the  plate  and  closing 
the  flask  is  probably  yet  to  be  constructed,  but  of  those  so 
far  made  all  seem  in  careful  hands  to  produce  good  results. 
Few,  however,  would  willingly  adhere  to  the  "  oil"  method, 
which  we  believe  was  the  first  practiced,  with  its  sugges- 
tions of  "  lard  rendering,  all  over  the  house,  if  a  more  plea- 
sant and  equally  efficacious  plan  were  presented  ;  and  for- 
tunately in  celluloid  we  have  quite  a  variety  of  methods 
from  which  to  choose.  Glycerin  or  steam  are  better  than 
oil  in  the  sense  of  being  more  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and 
the  dry  process  as  worked  in  several  different  forms  is  still 
better  in  not  having  any  liquids  to  handle,  and  in  not 
incurring  (as  in  the  steam  apparatus,  at  least,)  the  suspicion 
of  a  risk  of  an  explosion. 

Several  forms  of  the  "  dry  process"  are  referred  to  above. 
One  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  patented — that  of  Dr.  R. 
F.  Hunt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  consists  of  a  simple 
brass  oven,  large  enough  to  receive  the  flask,  with  its  screw 
clamp,  and  a  cover  so  constructed  as  to  form  part  of  the 
clamp,  and  fitting  tightly  the  top  of  the  oven;  suitable 
lieating  apparatus,  a  gas  jet,  alcohol  or  other  lamp  being 
placed  under  the  oven.  No  thermometer  or  instrument  for 
registering  the  temperature  is  attached,  reliance  being  had 
on  the  judgment  of  the  operator,  who  removes  the  flask 
from  time  to  time  and  tests  its  temperature  by  trying  the 
screw  and  by  touching  the  hot  flask  with  a  damp  finger, 
just  as  the  laundress  judges  of  the  temperature  of  her 
smoothing  irons,  the  "  sizzle"  indicating  the  amount  of  heat 
present. 

Ueally,  while  to  the  careless  and  unt)ioughtful,  special 
forms  of  apparatus  and  special  guards  against  accident  are 
necessary,  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  keep  their  work 
well  in  hand  and  execute  each  step  thoughtfully  and  ivith 
eyes  wide  open  to  results,  no  special  apparatus  need  be  pur- 
chased save  the  flask  and  screw-clamp.  The  oven  of  the 
kitchen  stove  or  any  place  where  air  of  a  sufficient  temper- 
ature to  soften  the  plate  can  be  had   will  answer  perfectly 
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well.  We  have  lately  had  excellent  resultB  from  closiug 
the  flask  in  a  large  copper  ladle,  forraerly  used  to  melt  lead 
in,  the  ladle  being  set  on  the  gas  stove  and  the  heat  thus 
applied.  True  in  this  case  considerable  heat  is  lost,  which 
in  a  better  constructed  apparatus  could  be  economized. 

Some,  we  understand,  are  using  the  oil  apparatus,  minus 
the  oil,  with  excellent  results,  an  improvement  on  its  origi- 
nal use.  No  thermometer  is  used,  and  indeed  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  this  instrument  is  of  much  value,  for  if  the 
operator  is  present  and  can  see  the  thermometer,  he  will  be 
in  all  probability  from  time  to  time  trying  the  screw  to  see 
fi  the  plate  is  soft— asuflBcientguide  it  would  seem.  And 
then^too,  judging  from  the  fact  that  of  two  thermometers 
possessed  by  the  writer,  made  to  be  used  with  this  sort  of 
apparatus,  on  being  immersed  in  a  hot  oil  bath,  the  mercury 
in  one  stood  thirty-five  degrees  above  the  other,  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  reached  that  the  simpler  test  is  as  accurate  as 
the  more  scientific. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  welding  prop- 
erties of  celluloid,  and  some  of  its  peculiarities,  which  are 
deferred  until  some  experiments  in  progress  and  in  contem- 
plation are  completed. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Building  on  a  Part  of  the  Crowns  of  Teeth. 

BY  E.  L.    HUNTER,  D.  D.    8.,  ENFIELD,  N.  0. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  except  in  the  pulp  chamber, 
there  is  little  or  no  retention  for  a  filling.  Take  for  in- 
stance a  pulpless  superior  central  incisor  with  the  approxi- 
mal,  half  the  labial  and  two-thirds  of  the  lingual  walls  gone. 
After  the  usual  preparation,  enter  an  inverted  cone  bur  in 
the  pulp  chamber  wall,  beyond  the  cervical  wall,  and  give 
it  the  shape  of  the  bur ;  then  take  a  piece  of  eigb teen-carat 
gold  wire,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  1  or  2  bur,  and  swell  the 
end  to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  bur ;  bend  it,  so  that 
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when  inserted  in  the  pulp  chamber  its  outer  portion  will 
intersect  the  point  you  wish  occupied  by  the  corner  to  be 
made.  Now  wiad  an  unannealed  cylinder  on  the  swell  end 
and  insert  wire  and  all  into  the  chamber,  and  with  smooth 
points  and  mallet  condense  the  cylinder,  holding  the  wire 
firmly  in  position  and  adding  small  pellets  until  the  cham- 
ber is  entirely  full.  It  will  be  seen  that  within  this  cham- 
ber is  the  weight,  on  the  cervical  wall  the  fulcrum,  the  cut- 
ting edge  the  lever,  and  therefore  that  the  first  part  of  this 
filling  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  To  make  this  filling 
absolutely  immovable,  it  is  necessarj*  to  make  it  impossible 
to  withdraw  or  move  the  wire  where  it  has  been  planted. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  the  subsequent  part  of  the  fill- 
ing has  been  built,  the  wire  cannot  move  without  crushing 
that  part  of  the  artificial  tooth  between  the  wire  and  the 
cervical  wall.  The  wire  should  have  threads  cut  upon  it, 
or  abrupt  protuberances  at  several  points,  and  be  cut  oft'  at 
the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  short  of  where  you  wish 
the  corner  of  the  work.  The  remainder  and  bulk  of  the 
work,  being  completed  with  the  care,  and  under  guidance 
of  principles  usual  in  building,  making  close  adaptation, 
will  be  found  to  have  great  strength. 

If  the  case  should  present  a  long  lever,  that  is  a  long 
tooth,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  wide  cutting  edge,  it  would 
be  well  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  leverage,  by  insert- 
ing a  retaining  screw  in  the  body  of  the  tooth  somewhere 
between  the  cutting  edge  and  the  cervical  wall. 

We  have  «sed  and  tested  this  method,  and  we  know  it  to 
be  good,  and  offer  it  to  those  to  whom  necessity  may  never 
have  suggested  the  idea. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Ounning. 

The  following  is  the  closing  portion  of  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  27th,  1874r,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Mary- 
land Dental  College : 
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''  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  enrolled  as  Regent  in  the  belief 
that  jour  college  was  organized  to  advance  the  true  interests 
of  the  profession,  and,  as  inseparably  connected  therewith, 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  I  accepted  the  honor  of  pre- 
siding at  the  Board  in  the  trust  that  with  five  Regents  re- 
siding in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  fitted  so  eminently 
to  a  wise  guidance  of  administration  by  their  character, 
experience  and  culture,  such  counsels  would  prevail  with 
the  Faculty  that  its  course  would  be  steadily  forward.  I 
will  not  conceal  my  disappointment  that  this  hope  does  not 
appear  to  be  realized,  and  I  ought  not  to  occupy  a  position 
which  may  be  misunderstood.  I  must,  therefore,  resign, 
with  regret,  all  official  connection  with  the  Maryland 
Dental  College." 

Yery  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

JMissouri  Denial  Journal,  Thomas  Brian  Gunning. 


In  answer  to  several  letters  concerning  the  above  and  the 
"Protest"  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Dr.  Gunning, 
we  desire  to  inform  our  correspondents  that  the  Institution 
referred  to  is  not  the  old  "  Baltimore  College,"  but  a  new 
one  started  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  that  the  only  injury 
resulting  to  the  "  Baltimore  College"  has  been  in  the 
ujistakes  of  those  who  are  led  to  believe  the  institution 
referred  to  is  the  old  Baltimore  College.  We  do  not 
desire  the  "  Baltimore  College"  to  be  confounded  with  the 
one  in  question. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Aditor  American  Journal  Dental  Science: 

Dear  Sir — I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  second  Annual 
Commencement  of  the  Maryland  Dental  College,  published 
in  the  Cosmos^  April  number,  the  number  of  matriculants 
is  reported  at  twenty-four — (24.)  While  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  find  fault  with  the  Faculty  of  that  Institution  in 
their  efforts  at  advancing  the  standard  of  Dental   Educa- 
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tion,  yet  a  due  regard  for  facts  prompts  one  to  criticise  this 
report,  so  far  at  least  as  these  figures  are  concerned.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  in  Baltimore  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  workings  of  the  Maryland  Dental  College, 
that  the  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  upon  its 
lectures  during  the  past  Winter  was  seven — (7.)  It  would 
seem  strange  that  the  other  seventeen  (17)  who  matricu- 
lated did  not  attend  the  lectures.  Did  they,  after  paying 
the  fee,  see  fit  to  go  elsewhere  ? 

Really  a  college  with  twenty-four  (24)  matriculants  and 
seven  (7)  students  in  attendance  would  seem  to  need  look- 
ing after  by  its  Board  of  Regents. 

There  are  some  other  facts  with  regard  to  this  College, 
which  place  it  in  an  invidious  light  before  the  Dental 
public,  but  of  these  hereafter. 

Very  truly, 


The  May  number  of  Comno9^  corrects  the  report  in  the  April  number, 
and  gives  the  number  of  matriculants  as  7,  instead  of  24,  as  was  in- 
correctly stated. — Ed. 


/Susquehanna  Dental  Association. 

■ 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  on  "Wednesday,  May  12th,  1875, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Session  to  continue  to  two  days. 
Orders  for  Excursion  Tickets  can  be  had  by  applying  to 

W.  H.  Heetz,  D.  D.  S.,  Bee.  Secretaryy 

Hazlbton,  Pa. 


Illinois  State  Dental  Association. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will 

convene  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday,  May  12th,  1875. 

A  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  is  extended  to  all 

progressive  Dentists. 

Charles  E.  Kooh,  D.  D.  S., 

Secreta/ry  HI.  8.  D.  Association. 
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Kentucky  State  Dental  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  commence 
on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  1875,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  dental  practitioners 
to  be  present. 

Dr.  B.  Obcab  Doyle,  Preside7it. 

Chas.  E.  Dunn,  Secretary. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Gold. 

BY  G.  V.  BLAOK,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Qentlemen  of  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  : 

Your  committee  have  seen  fit  to  invite  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  for  your  Society,  naming  as  the  subject,  "  Gold." 
While  I  have  an  ever-wakeful  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  my  thosen  profession,  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  which  I  am  spending  the  best  energies  of  my  life,  and 
am  always  willing  to  contribute  my  mite  when  called  upon, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  committee,  in  making  their  choice, 
have  passed  by  very  many  men  who  are  far  better  able  both 
to  interest  you  and  benefit  the  profession.  I  will  never- 
theless attempt  to  say  something  of  the  laws  governing  the 
welding  of  metals,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  without 
interest  and  substantial  benefit  to  some  of  you  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  that  wonderful  property  in 
gold,  as  we  use  it  in  our  daily  practice. 
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Leaving  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  under- 
standing and  use  of  this  property  of  gold  to  those  who 
have  preceded  me,  I  will  simply  remind  you  that  the  great 
mass  of  dentists  now  in  practice  depend  upon  the  welding 
property  of  their  gold  for  the  permanence  of  their  work. 
This  though  is  suflBcient  to  show  that  too  great  an'  im- 
portance cannot  well  be  attached  to  its  study.  In  this 
study  we  have  to  deal,  as  you  will  presently  see,  with  the 
most  subtle  and  hidden  chemical  affinities  known  to  science ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  start  at  the  best  point  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  these  forces,  we  will  refer  to  some  familiar 
experiments. 

If  a  piece  of  fine  platinum  sponge  be  prepared,  strongly 
annealed,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  held  in  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  gas,  it  will  be  heated  to  redness,  and  the  gas 
ignited.  This  result  is  explained  in  this  wise.  When  the 
platinum  sponge  is  held  in  the  jet  of  hydrogen,  the  gas 
condenses  upon  the  metal  and  within  its  pores  with  such 
great  rapidity  that,  its  latent  heat  becoming  sensible  heat, 
the  sponge  is  heated  to  incandescense  and  the  gas  ignited. 

Again,  if  we  introduce  the  prepared ,  sponge  into  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  the  mixture  will 
be  exploded ;  but  if  the  spongy  platinum  be  mixed  with 
some  substance  to  modify  the  rapidity  of  the  condensation 
its  pores  will  fill  with  water.  In  this  case  both  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  are  strongly  attracted  to  the  metal  ;  and 
in  condensing  upon  it,  their  affinities  are  so  excited  that 
they  combine  and  form  the  water  that  fills  the  sponge.  In 
neither  of  these  instances  does  either  of  those  elements 
unite  with  the  platinum,  or  change  it  in  any  degree,  while 
they  cannot  unaided  form  a  chemical  union  with  the  pla- 
tinum ;  yet  there  is  a  subtle  affinity  existing  between  them 
which  canses  these  elements  to  condense  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  and  adhere  with  great  tenacity  until  this  at- 
traction is  overcome  by  a  powerful  heat.  By  a  long  course 
of  experiments  we  have  shown  that  similar  phenomena, 
but  less  marked,  take  place  with  all  the  noble  metals,  and 
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are  almost  certainly  found  with  metals  of  the  baser  sort,  as 
a  preparatory  step  to  the  formation  of  oxides,  etc. ;  the 
metals  differing  from  each  other  in  attracting  this  gas,  or 
that,  more  strongly  than  another. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  is  trne  of  gold,  roll 
several  sheets  of  pnre  gold  foil  into  a  loose  rope,  anneal, 
and  suspend  them  in  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  for  a  few 
hours,  after  which  suspend  them  in  ammoniacal  gas,  or 
drop  them  in  the  liquid  ammonia,  and  carefully  dry  with- 
out heat.  Now  re-anneal  this  rope,  holding  a  cold  porce- 
lain slab  directly  over  it,  and  a  sublimate  will  be  collected, 
which  proves  to  be  sulphuret  of  ammonium.  If  this  ex- 
periment be  varied  by  substituting  chlorine  for  the  sul- 
phureted hydrogen,  a  much  larger  amount  of  sublimate 
will  be  collected,  which  is  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 
This  case  is  chemically  identical  with  the  experiment  with 
the  platinum  in  which  the  water  is  formed,  the  only  diifer- 
ence  being  in  the  elements  employed.  I  might  give  you  a 
greater  variety  of  these  interesting  experiments  with  gold, 
and  different  gaseous  elements,  or  with  other  metals,  but, 
as  our  space  must  be  limited,  this  must  suffice  as  illus- 
trating the  laws  of  this  exceedingly  subtle  affinity,  which 
we  have  found  to  be  as  varied  and  complex  as  the  more 
prominent  and  complete  affinities  of  the  elements. 

Now,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  unerringly  accompanies  the  last  and  similar 
experiments.  When  the  rope  of  gold  was  annealed  pre- 
paratory to  being  placed  in  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas, 
its  welding  property  was  developed,  and  it  might  be  welded 
perfectly  and  solidly  together;  but  when  removed  from 
that  gas,  that  property  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  will 
not  weld  any  more  than  so  much  tissue-paper.  The  same 
thing  happens  if  the  gold  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  ammonia- 
cal gas,  hydrogen,  illuminating  gas,  phosphorated  hydrogen, 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  a  great  variety  of  others,— in  fact 
in  any  gas  that  is  attracted  to  and  condensed  upon  gold, 
the  effect  being  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  power 
of  this  peculiar  aflBinity  in  any  particular  case. 
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Now,  why  the  loss  of  the  welding  property?  The 
answer  is  simple — the  gas  is  condensed  upon,  and  covers 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  prevents  its  particles  from 
coming  into  actual  contact,  or  within  the  sphere  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  It  cannot  be  seen  by  the  mortal  eye, 
nor  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  purity  of  the 
metal,  but  such  experiments  as  those  given  above  reveal  it 
unerringly,  and  render  it  appreciable  to  our  senses.  After 
close  cvperimental  study  of  these  phenomena  with  gold 
and  other  metals,  we  believe  ourselves  warranted  in  saying 
that  all  metals  are  welding  metals,  whether  cold  or  hot,  if 
the  particles  come  in  contact.  Therefore,  any  metal  that 
is  capable  of  being  made  actually  clean,  its  surface  free 
from  combinations  with  or  condensations  of  other  substance, 
will  readily  weld.  In  other  words,  if  the  particles  of  a 
given  metal  are  brought  into  contact,  they  cohere.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  using  fluxes  in  soldering  and 
welding  by  heat.  By  using  a  substance  that  will  dissolve 
and  remove  oxides  formed,  and  exclude  that  element,  yet 
adhere  to  the  metal  with  but  little  tenacity,  so  that  it  is 
easily  thrust  aside  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or  the 
superior  afiinity  of  the  flowing  metal,  the  particles  coirie 
into  contact,  and  union  results.  It  also  explains  those 
cases  of  accidental  cold  or  nearly  cold  welding,  causing  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  machinery,  especially  heavy  stones, 
buggy-wheels  running  upon  iron  axles,  and  so  forth.  I 
have  examined  a  number  of  these  cases  where  a  very 
perfectly  weld  had  taken  place  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  attrition  had  worn  away 
the  prominences,  and  perfectly  cleaned  the  surfaces,  until  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface  had  come  into  actual  con- 
tact, and  a  weld  was  the  result. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  produce  this  result  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  thus  study  its  phenomena.  This  mode 
of  cold  welding  with  iron  and  steel  is,  however,  entirely 
impracticable  for  ordinary  mechanical  purposes,  and  this 
must  evidently  be  the  case  with  any  metal  that  condenses 
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oxygen,  for  the  reason  that  that  element  is  always  free  in 
onr  atmosphere.  Thie  property  of  condensing  oxygen 
effectually  prevents  our  using  the  welding  property  of 
platinum  foil  for  the  purpose  of  filling  teeth,  for  it  requires 
a  white  heat  to  clean  it  perfectly,  and  before  it  is  cold  the 
oxygen  of  tlie  air  begins  again  to  condense  upon  it,  ob- 
scuring its  welding  property.  If,  however,  the  platinum 
foil  should  be  covered  with  ever  so  thin  a  lamnia  of  gold 
but  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  oxygen,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  may  be  readily  welded,  though  I  have  never 
tried  it.  It  would  probal)ly  be  necessary  to  work  quite 
rapidly,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  platinum  should  not  be 
long  exposed  to  the  air ;  otherwise  the  weld  would  certainly 
be  lost.  The  secret  of  the  welding  of  ejold,  cold,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  attract  or  condense  oxygen  ;  and 
nitrogen  (the  other  element  of  our  atmosphere,  which  some 
poetical  chemist  has  characterized  as  "  that  slothful  element 
that  never  knew  a  passion,  neither  of  hate,  nor  yet  of  love") 
is,  I  believe,  not  attracted  by  any  of  the  metals.  There- 
fore, gold  does  not  loose  its  welding  property  in  pure  air, 
or  if  so,  it  is  only  after  many  days,  and  then,  we  believe 
it  is  always  from  the  condensation  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  always  present  in  small  quantities,  and  is  attracted 
to  gold  quite  feebly,  but  with  sufficient  power  to  remove 
the  welding  property  promptly  if  placed  in  the  pure  gas. 
Therefore,  gold  left  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere 
loses  this  property  in  a  few  days  ;  but  it  may  be  retained 
for  a  great  while  by  very  close  wrapping.  The  effect  of 
annealing,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  welding 
property  is  concerned,  is  simply  the  cleansing  of  its  surface 
by  driving  off  any  of  the  volatile  gases  that  may  be  con- 
densed upon  it.  This  is  a  very  different  effect  from  that  of 
softening  gold  plate  by  annealing.  The  softened  plate  is 
not  again  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  any  of  its 
impurities,  while  the  welding  property  is  so  lost. 

The  welding  property  is  not  necessarily  lost  by  hammer- 
ing, or  oven  burnishing,  while  its  softness  is  inevitably  lost. 
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Therefore,  these  two  effects  of  heat  are  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  ;  the  one  cleans  the  surface,  while  the  other 
probably  causes  a  repolarization  of  the  atoms.  I  should 
probably  state  that,  by  hammering  gold,  the  power  of  the 
weld  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  weakening  of  the 
general  cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  the  mass.  It  is  well 
known  to  workers  in  gold  that  it  may  be  hammered  till  it 
becomes  very  frail  and  brittle ;  and  its  particles,  having 
lost  partially  their  cohesion  or  attraction  for  each  other,  will 
of  course  have  lost  in  the  same  degree  their  attraction  for 
fresh  masses,  and  the  weld  will  be  weakened  to  this  extent. 
It  is  therefore  injurious  to  continue  malleting  our  fillings 
after  all  spaces  are  closed. 

These  gases,  in  escaping  from  our  gold  in  the  flame  of 
the  annealing  lamp,  often  cause  a  peculiar  appearance 
which  most  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  occasionally  noticed.  I 
have  often  heard  operators  say  that  their  gold  smoked,  or 
that  it  colored  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The  escape  of  some  of 
the  gaseous  elements,  and  combinations  in  a  pure  alcohol 
flame,  are  extremely  beautiful,  among  which  chlorine 
deserves  especial  mention.  These  phenomena  should  be 
observed  in  a  dark  room  We  have  so  far  spoken  of  these 
condensations  as  being  readily  driven  off  by  heat,  after 
which  the  welding  property  is  completely  restored.  "With 
gold,  this  is  true  of  all  but  two  groups,  those  formed  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorous.  Any  gas  into  which  -either  of 
these  elements  enters  is  liable  to  become  so  rigidly  attached 
to  the  gold  that  it  cannot  be  perfetly  removed  by  anneal- 
ing, and  the  welderiug  property  of  thp  foil  cannot  be  re- 
developed. Therefore,  if  we  would  keep  our  gold  in  con- 
dition to  use  the  welding  property,  it  must  be  protected 
from  these  elements  in  all  their  forms.  Simple  close  wrap- 
ping does  not  always  suffice,  for  I  have  known  a  number  of 
instances  of  gold  being  ruined  when  quite  closely  wrapped  ; 
and,  again,  it  may  be  much  injured  while  being  prepared 
for  use,  or  even  while  on  the  operators  tray  ;  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  these  results  are  produced  quite  suddenly. 
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Though,  as  these  ^ases  are  usually  found  diluted  in  tlie  air, 
it  t^enerally  requires  some  time  for  them  to  become  so  firmly 
fixed  as  to  make  the  Iss  of  the  welding  property  irrepar- 
able, yet  every  operator  should  be  (as  I  suppose  most  of  us 
are)  especially  careful  that  these  gases  are  not  generated 
in  or  about  his  office,  from  decaying  blood  in  a  negle<^ted 
spittoon,  deca\'ing  flesh,  old  teeth,  badly  arranged  sewer 
connections,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  he  who  handles  gold  should 
be  chan.  Especially'  would  we  warn  operators  to  liave  a 
care  in  the  use  of  friction  matches  :  for  everv  match  that  is 
lighted  evolves  both  sulphur  and  phosphorous  fumes,  and 
gold  is  often  injured  by  them,  even  when  its  welding 
property  is  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  a  small  portion  of  phosphorous  happens  to  be 
detached  from  the  match  and  lodged  upon  the  wick  of  an 
alcohol  lamp,  which  being  surrounded  by  the  flame,  does 
not  at  once  burn,  but  slowly  exhales  its  fumes  to  light 
upon  the  gold  as  it  is  being  annealed  ;  for  the  fumes  of  this 
element  will  attach  themselves  to  gold  when  it  is  very  hot, 
especially  when  just  taking  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  is  not  volatile  at  the  annealing  heat.  That  the 
gold  may  be  injured  so  as  to  endanger  our  work  when  the 
welding  property  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  we  can  probably 
make  clearer  b}'  referring  to  some  things  that  are  more 
patent  to  the  eye. 

You  'have  doubtless  all  noticed  that,  when  a  bright 
surface  of  any  metal  is  corroded,  it  almost  uniformly 
happens  that  the  fii*st  traces  of  rust  appear  at  small  points, 
which  gradually  spread  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 
Now,  just  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  condensation  of 
the  gaseous  elements  upon  the  metals,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  welding  property  is  first  lost  in  little  spots,  while 
the  rest  of  the  surface  will  weld.  This  may  be  proven  by 
close  examination  of  the  gold  itself  as  to  the  welding*  at 
different  small  points  of  surface;  and  also  by  closely  watch- 
ing it  during  the  condensation  of  those  elements  that  dis- 
color it.     This  phenomenon  may  be  seen  by  exposing  the 
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gold  to  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  or  others  of  the  carbon 
group.  This  is  pufficient  to  show  us  that  when  these  con- 
densations take  place  slowly  tliey  tend  to  radiate  from 
centers,  which,  in  some  degree,  remind  us  of  the  points  of 
conjiTiencing  crystallization.  This  phenomenon  is  the  one 
of  great  danger  to  us  in  using  gold  in  filling  teeth,  for  if 
the  welding  property  is  entirely  removed,  we  will  not  use 
it;  but  if  most  of  the  surface  is  in  fair  condition,  we  are 
apt  to  proceed,  though  we  may  even  notice  that  some  points 
do  not  adliere  well,  and  thus  turn  off  fillings  that  are  im- 
perfect, perhaps  to  mortify  «8  in  a  few  months  or  years 
with  their  rough  surfaces  and  ragged  margins.  If  gold  is 
to  be  welded  at  all,  it  should  be  perfectly  welded,  so  that  if 
we  take  a  sharj.*  chisel  and  pare  oif  a  shaving,  it  will  not 
break  or  crumble,  but  will  curl  upas  one  pared  from  the 
ingot,  which  is  always  easy  if  the  foil  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. If  it  is  to  be  used  soft,  let  it  be  actually  non-welding, 
and  each  portion  be  so  placed  as  to  be  held  in  position  by 
another  portion  by  wedging,  as  we  used  to  do  in  years 
gone  by ;  for  then  we  know  what  we  do,  and  can  depend 
upon  the  result,  while,  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  weld,  and 
fail,  disaster  must  follow. 

Now,  as  to  the  protection  of  gold  from  these  evil  in- 
fluences,— close  care  in  keeping  it  well  excluded  from  the 
air  is  very  generally  successful,  and  the  eflfect  of  such  care 
has  been  long  understood,  and  practiced  with  good  results. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  remark,  that  "  my  gold  is  not 
working  first  rate  to-day,"  is  often  heard,  and  it  has  long 
been  understood  that  atmospheric  changes  had  something 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Just  what  those  atmospheric  changes 
may  be  which  cause  our  gold  to  work  badly  to-day,  and, 
passing  away  allow  it  to  work  well  tomorrow,  is  not  yet 
fully  understood  ;  for  the  condensations  of  which  we  have 
spoken  do  not  pass  off  of  themselves.  True,  the  effects  of 
acid  compounds  are  neutralized  by  alkaline  compounds  ; 
the  aflSnities  in  this  case  being  the  stronger,  the  attraction 
to  gold  is  overcome,  which  accounts  for  many  changeb  in 
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condition ;  yet,  in  ray  experiments  of  leaving  gold  in  the 
open  air  in  diflerent  changes  of  weather,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  explain  all  the  variations  of  condition  in  this  way,  and 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  ozone  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it;  but  this  peculiar  substance — or 
state  of  oxygen,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase — is  very  difficult 
to  experiment  with,  and  my  efforts  have  not  been  satisfac- 
tory. It  seems  true,  however,  that  ammonia  will  protect 
gold  from  all  those  gases  into  which  those  elements  which 
produce  permanent  injury  enter;  partly,  perhaps,  by  its 
previous  occupancy  of  its  surface,  but  principally  by  com- 
bining with'  them  to  form  harmless  salts.  Therefore,  so 
long  as  the  gold  drawer  is  kept  scented  with  ammonia,  the 
gold  is  safe  from  all  harm,  and  will  work  each  day  equally 
well,  no  matter  what  the  weather  or  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  fact  I  have  had  occasion  to  put  to  the 
severest  practical  tests.  About  eight  years  ago  I  arranged 
a  chemical  laboratory  adjacent  to  my  operating-room  ; 
classes  recited  on  certain  evenings,  and  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  were  performed  for  their  benefit.  Every  now 
and  then  I  found  that  the  welding  property  of  my  gold  had 
disappeared,  and  finally  suspected  that  fumes  from  this 
laboratory  had  some  connection  with  the  mischief.  1  set 
about  an  investigation.  And  a  few  experiments  in  ex- 
posing gold  to  this  gas,  and  that  with  effects  that  surprised 
me  at  every  step,  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
kept  my  spare  houfs  engaged  for  many  months,  which  de- 
veloped the  facts  and  theories  given  here,  and  in  a  paper 
presented  to  my  own  State  Society  in  the  year  1869,  and 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  Missouri  Dental 
Journal  of  that  year ;  also  republished  in  the  Dental 
Times^  and  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science^  some- 
what later  in  the  year,  to  which  those  wishing  details  in 
regard  to  performing  these  experiments  are  referred.  Now, 
after  this  investigation,  classes  continued  their  recitations 
as  before.  My  gold-drawer  was  kept  scented  with  ammonia, 
and  no  more  gold  was  injured.     We  had  discovered  the 
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true  eource  of  trouble,  and  a  successful  remedy  that  has 
never  yet  failed  us.  'DiisaiiiiTlQhifttedi'lgold  is  also,  iu  my 
opinion,  a  most  excellent -soft*  gofd.  ft  is  perfectly  non- 
adhesSve,  ^nd'  ihr  *a'  nTimVer  of  jeAis  T  ba^e  !u3ed'  /t  for 
packirig^  tfgalnst'frafl  margins,  and' t)t1ief  points  wher^  I 
desired  perft^ctlvnorJ-adhefcivfe  foil/  fttid  "fiiid  it*  works 
admirably  and  ^^ithf  *{)erfefct  certaihty:  The'  amthonia  is 
perfectly  driven  off  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  gold  thus 
becomes  perfectly  cohesive.  By  this  method  of  manipula- 
tion, we  have  our  gold  non-adhesive  or  adhesive  at  will.  I 
have  observed  very  closely  to  discover  any  objection  to  this 
use  of  ammoniated  gold,  but  have  found  none  in  six  years' 
rise  of  it.  Besides  this,  all  non-adhesive  gold  is  made  non- 
adhesive  by  chemical  manipulation,  and  I  prefer  to  know 
what  I  am  using,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
other  non-adhesive  foils  may  not  be  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  the  ammoniated.  I  had  intended  to  say  something 
of  the  liabilities  of  failure  in  making  perfectly  tight  mar- 
gins with  cohesive  gold,  but  my  paper  is  too  long  already. 
I  w  ill  therefore  close,  regretting  very  much  that  I  am  not, 
at  this  time,  able  to  be  with  you. — Transactions  of  the  • 
Ifew  York  Odontological  Society. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
The  Eye  Tooth  and  the  Eye. 

ET  DB.  JAB.  CAMPBELL,  ST.  LOUIS. 
Read  before  a  PbyBicians*  Club. 

In  all  popular  legends  or  common  beliefs  we  may  gen- 
erally find  a  germ  of  truth,  if  they  are  examined  carefully. 

It  is  a  fact,  fixed  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  that  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  the  "  eye  tooth"  and  the 
sense  of  vision.  That  with  the  loss  or  injury  of  this  tooth, 
there  is  a  corresponding  injury  to  the  sight.  This  is  one  of 
the  popular  beliefs,  and  one  upon  which  little  has  been  said 
by  way  of  explanation. 
2 
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It  is  difficult  for  the  anatomist  to  trace  out,  or  the  ph^^- 

siologist  to  finianjt/lirect;copjjecti(jii  between  the  nerve  of 

special  sense  th§t  ^jv^&WifejoJfi  tod:  the  ordinary  ponsitive 

.^  ^•bran^b.pf.tliei  trifackl  ^yhicJi  sirpplj/is  tjjQ  te^tji-   .  Yet. many 

vVaJjt^  (:5ii8'i^ctl»g\fli^  tJiirp  feefein  loraVgij^yefl  luryOiejpppnlar 

belief..  ..^  ^.^  .     ^..  .-.        .    .^  ...  .  .  ..."  ..j 

Casds*.  vle/ec'trjilsrfipn  of  j^ii^eitsQr^f  ^le  canines  is  ac- 
companied  by  deterioration,  and  sometimes  even  temporary 
total  loss  of  sight,  are  by  no  means  rare.  All  of  us  are 
cognizant  of  such  cases.  In  our  journals  they  are  constantly 
appearing  or  reappearing  as  phenomenal  and  strange,  and 
related  as  cases  of  interest.  And  the  connection  is  not 
accidental,  but  the  relations  of  cause  or  effect  are  so  well 
established  and  admitted  that  we  need  not  stop  to  conc-ider 
it  here. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  facts  so  established.  It  is 
the  every  day  observation  of  the  dentist  to  find  pain  in  tlie 
lower  diseased  teeth,  associated  with  severe  pain  in  the 
upper  and  sound  teeth  of  the  same  side.  When  we  con- 
sider the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  great  trifacial,  we 
can  see  no  inconsistency  in  explaining  this  by  "  reflex- 
action,"  though  the  filaments  of  this  most  sensitive  of  all 
the  nerves.  And  it  is  convenient  to  dismiss  it  thus.  But 
the  gap  between  the  eye,  that  is  its  visual  function,  and 
the  sensitive  nerves  supplying  the  teeth  is  wider,  and  we 
cannot  so  conveniently  step  across. 

We  are  taught  to  believe  that  each  system  of  nerves  has 
its  own  special  function.  That  light  affects  only  the  optic 
nerve  ;  sound  the  auditory ;  sensation  the  sensitive,  etc. ; 
but  the  connection  between  the  irritation  of  the  sensitive 
dental  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  eye  remains  as  a 
fact,  and  we  must  examine  their  relations  as  best  we  can. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  or  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trifa- 
cial is  distributed  to  the  eye  and  some  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  ;  and  the  same  theory  of  reflex-action,  which  as- 
sociated and  explained  the  connection  of  the  upper  sound 
teeth  with'the  lower  and  diseased  teeth,  might,  with  equal 
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reason,  be  applied  to  explain  the  connection  between  the 
first  and  second  brancli  of  the  trifacial,  as  between  the 
second  and  third  branch.  And  were  the  connections  in  the 
cases  related,  those  of  associated  pain  or  irritation,  it  would 
be  easy  to  so  dispose  of  it,  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  con- 
stantly recurring:;  ^^^  many  dismiss  the  subject  thus,  with, 
out  further  thought.  But  unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
the  6phthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  little,  if  any 
direct  connection  witli  the  sense  of  vision,  it  merely  .sup- 
plying the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  with  ordinary 
sensibilit}'.  The  reverse  was  until  recently  advocated ; 
for  experimenters  and  authorities  on  the  subject  found  that 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  its  ophthahnic  branch  was 
followed  by  injury  to  the  si^ht  and  a  diseased  condition  of 
ihe  cornea;  hence  it  was  supposed  the  fifth  nerve,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  sensitive  office,  must  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  as  also  upon  its  functional  activity. 
But  more  careful  observers  found  that  when  the  division 
of  the  fifth  was  made  behind  the  point  where  the  sympa- 
thetic joins  with  it  (on  a  level  with  the  casserion  ganglion,) 
vision  was  not  affected.  And  the  experiments  of  Snellen 
and  others  have  conclusively  ]^roven  that  the  corneal  ulcer- 
ation and  degeneration  of  the  parts  which  follow  the 
division  or  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  depend,  not  directly, 
but  indirectly  upon  that  fact,  and  that  it  may  be  prevented, 
if  the  eye  is  externally  protected  from  external  irritations; 
that  is  owing  to  the  insensibility  of  the  parts  which  follows 
division  of  the  fifth;  the  faithful  sentinel  sensation  being 
gone  it  does  not  feel,  and  hence  fails  to  resent  external  ir 
ritation,  which  soon  causes  the  changes  in  the  corneal 
tissues. 

J3ut  in  the  cases  related  of  failure  of  sight,  depending 
upon  diseased  teeth,  the  external  eye  is  reported  as  pre- 
senting no  evideuce  of  abnormal  change;  and  there  is  little 
or  no  pain  accompanying  the  gradual  fading  of  sight.  Of 
necessity  the  connection  must  be  through  nerves,  for  with- 
out nerves  there  is  no  activity'.     From  our  brief  exfimina- 
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tion  of  the  fifth  nerve  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  to 
another  channel  through  which  the  influence  is  transmitted. 
And  thns  we  tnrn  to' the  great  sympathetic  for  a  moment. 

The  sympathetic,  owing  to  natural  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  experiment,  is  comparatively  little  under- 
stood, but  we  know  it  to  be  the  great  nutritive  system,  and 
that  its  filaments  accompany  and  have  much  to  do  with 
regulating  arterial  activity.  The  fifth  pair  is  connected,  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  with  a  number  of  small  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic.  The  ophthalmic  ganglion  receives  a 
sensitive  root  from  the  opthalmic  division  of  the  fifth.  A 
small  sympathetic  filament  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion 
penetrates  tlie  optic  nerve  with  the  arteriacentralis  retinae, 
which  supplies  the  retina.  Now  as  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  afifects  the  sight  only  when  it  includes  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
through  the  sympathetic  that  the  sight  becomes  involved. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  vision,  unobstructed  dioptric 
media  (cornea,  lens,  etc.,)  through  which  external  impres- 
sions may  pass  ;  a  normal  condition  of  the  retinal  nervous 
expansion  to  receive  such  impressions;  ability  of  the  optic 
to  transmit  the  impressions  so  received ;  and  finally  con- 
dition of  thesensorium  to  recognize  impressions  so  con- 
ducted,— and  thus  explanation  of  any  variation  in  sight 
must  be  sought  in  a  defect  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
links.  In  the  cases  under  consideration,  the  dioptric  media 
are  reported  as  unaffected,  nor  can  we  think  that  it  is  the 
sensorium  at  fault ;  hence  we  may  narrow  the  affected  parts 
to  the  optic  nerve  aitd  its  retinal  expansion. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  reasons  are  in  order ; 
but  although  we  have  traced  the  subject  this  far,  almost  to 
warrant  a  rational  conclusion,  just  here  a  great  obstacle 
stands  in  the  way,  which  prevents,  for  the  present,  a  more 
definite  answer,  that  is,  in  none  of  the  cases  presented  has 
a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  inner  eye  been 
reported.  This  is  of  vital  importance  and  would  decide 
many  things.  Without  it  no  one  versed  on  the  eye  would 
attempt  to  decide  so  important  a  question. 
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Experiment  proves  that  a  division  of  the  sympathetic 
fibres  causes  vascular  congestion  of  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed,  which  may  last  for  several  weeks;  and  also 
that  direct  irritation  of  these  fibres  causes  the  reverse  effect. 
Either  of  these  conditions  would  affect  the  sight.  Is  it 
then  owing  to  over-vascularity  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ret- 
ina, as  M'ould  be  caused  by  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  or 
the  reverse  condition  like  that  caused  by  irritatwn  of  its 
fibres. 

We  may  ask  is  this  connection  possible  ?  Without  at 
doubt  it  is,  and  can  be  verifi(3d  by  analogous  nervous  reflex- 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Disgusting  sights  or 
odors  may  cause  nausea ;  may  hasten  or  retard  menstrual 
flow ;  may  induce  premature  delivery.  That  is  we  have 
many  evidences  of  reflex-action  from  sensitive  points 
through  the  cerebro  spinal  and  the  sympathetic  system  to 
the  different  organs  and  distant  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  path  of  transmission  is  clear  from  the  eye  to  other 
points  and  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  for  a  like  reason  the 
reverse  must  be  so. 

The  sight  may  be  affected  by  many  and  varied  causes, 
some  clear  and  others  obscure.  And  quite  an  exceptional 
degree  of  diagnostic  skill  is  requisite  to  differentially  dis- 
tinguish many  of  its  variations.  And  hence  when  the 
competent  oculist  has  searched  in  vain  for  a  hidden  cause 
let  him  not  forget  to  examine  the  teeth.  And  the  dentist 
should  also  remember  that  it  is  very  possible  for  diseased 
teeth  to  co-exist  with  "impaired  vision,  with  not  the  slightest 
connection  between  them  ;  that  this  peculiar  state  is  indeed 
quite  exceptional,  and  occurs  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
cases. — Miesov/H  Dental  Journal. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Artificial  Teeth  on  Protruding  Gums. 

BY  W.  £.  DRISCOLL,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA. 

All  dentists  have  been  annoyed  with  cases  where  the 
anterior  part  of  the  superior  maxilla  protrude  so  much  that 
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the  most  carefully  adjusted  porcelain  gums  or  plain  teeth 
can  be  easily  detected  as  to  their  artificial  character. 

I  need  not  remind  the  dentist  (or  "mechanician")  how 
unsatisfactory  such  a  result  is  to  him  or  his  patient.  The 
remedy  which  I  now  suggest  may  have  been  tried  by  others, 
but  they  have  failed  to  give  their  brethren  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  so  far  as  I  know.  And  if  I  did  not  feel  it 
a  duty  to  give  this  to  the  profession,  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
other  motive  in  claiming  attention.  The  method  is  much 
more  practicable  and  satisfactory  than  may  seem  from  the 
description  I  give,  which  is  as  follows : 

If  the  temporary  set  can  be  ready  to  place  in  the  month 
within  twenty  four  hours  after  the  teeth  are  extracted,  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  as  usual  until  the  model  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  tlie  teeth.  Select  plain  teeth  somewhat  larger 
than  usual  for  the  six  anterior  ones,  and  let  them  into  the 
model  exactlv  where  the  natural  ones  stood,  sav  at  least 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  when  the  gum  is  very  prominent. 
All  the  teeth,  posterior  to  these  six,  to  be  set  as  usual  and 
the  plate  finished  up  and  placed  in  the  mouth  as  soon  as 
possible,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  six  front  teeth  go 
so  far  up  into  the  gums  that  they  do  not  become  uncovered 
by  any  subsequent  shrinkage  of  the  gums  or  alveoli.  And 
cannot,  if  properly  selected  and  adjusted,  be  detected  at 
conversational  distance,  from  natural  teeth,  something  that 
cannot  be  truly  aflirmed  of  many  sets  of  arfificiul  teeth 
even  in  (li'e  most  favorable  mouths,  and  never  in  mouths 
where  the  gums  protrude. 

Sometimes  I  extract  all  except  the  six  front  teeth,  and 
wait  for  the  gums  to  shrink  perfectly.  Then  take  an  im- 
pression, before  extracting  the  front  teeth;  from  the  model 
cut  off  the  plaster  teeth,  and  in  their  places  sink  the  plain, 
artificial  teeth  one-fourth  of  an  inch  beyond  or  deeper  than 
the  margin  of  the  gum,  then  place  the  back  teeth  in  posi- 
tion in  the  usual  way,  wax  up  and  finish.  When  ihe  patient 
comes  for  the  plate,  extract  the  remaining  six  front  teeth 
and  place  the  plate  at  once  into  position.     In  this  way  but 
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one  plate  is  needed,  as  the  gnm  cannot  shrink  from  the 
teeth. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  front  teeth  have  been  out  until  the 
alveoli  have  closed,  then  place  the  plain  teeth  as  usual  in 
such  a  case,  and  the  remainder  as  above  directed. 

When  a  temporary  set  must  be  replaced  by  a  permanent 
one,  the  front  teeth  can  be  set  in  the  same  depressions  that 
were  occupied  by  the  temporary  ones.  I  never  extract  for 
a  partial  set  of  front  teeth  now,  until  the  plate  is  made  and 
read}'  to  be  placed  immediately  in  the  mouth  before  any 
swelling  or  healing  can  take  place.  In  this  way  the  patient 
is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  going  an  hour  without  the 
teeth.  This,  however,  will  be  a  great  objection  with  those 
who  would  like  to  impose  all  the  inconvenience  and  trouble 
possible  upon  those  who  elect  to  have  artificial  teeth  instead 
of  having  their  old  shells  filled.  But  like  some  other 
changes  time  is  bringing,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it. 

If  any  one  should  hesitate  to  place  the  artificial  teeth  in 
the  sockets  of  the  natural  ones  from  fear  of  subsequent  irri- 
tation or  retarded  healing,  I  will  say  I  have  had  no  trouble 
of  that  kind  in  an  experience  with  the  plan  of  two  years 
or  a  little  over.  If  the  front  teeth  are  decayed  even  with 
the  gum,  then  set  the  artificial  teeth  a  little  deeper  in  the 
model  than  if  not  so  decayed,  and  use  the  pod  beak  root 
forceps  in  extracting  and  cut  the  process  over  each  root  uni- 
form with  its  fellows. — Dental  Register. 


ARTICLE  VIIT. 

Treatment  of  Burns  and  Scalds. 

The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  clothing  from  the  patient. 
As  rest  is  all-important,  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  old 
plan  of  taking  it  off  piece  by  piece,  but  by  removing  it  by 
a  few  skilful  cuts  with  a  knife  or  scissors.  The  patient 
should  then  be  instantly  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  or  blankets, 
or  large  masses  of  cotton,  if  at  hand,  so  as  to  create  heat, 
and  thus  re-establish  the  circulation. 
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Patients  frequently  exhaust  themselves  by  their  outcries, 
and  to  guard  against  the  depression  of  nervous  force  brought 
about  by  this  cause,  anaesthetics  should  at  once  be  employed. 
Chloroform  or  ether  should  be  administered  in  snflScient 
quantity  to  induce  partial,  or,  if  necessary,  complete  uncon- 
sciousness. If  these  agents  are  not  at  band,  lax^e  doses  of 
opium  should  be  given.  This  is  all-important,  as  the  pa- 
tient must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  if  we  wish  to  conserve 
the  powers  of  life.  The  dressing  should  be  made  while  the 
patient  is  in  this  state. 

Carron  oil  is  utterly  useless^if  not  injurious.  Of  all  the 
oils,  linseed,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  worst,  as  it  is  the  soonest 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  become  dry.  In 
cases  of  bad  scalds  of  children,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the 
body  is  involved,  we  know  no  dressing  so  good  as  a  bran 
bed,  that  is,  a  bed  of  bran,  in  which  the  patient  may  lie, 
and  be  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  investment  of  the 
same.  This  dressing  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring 
change,  for  each  day,  as  the  moist  particles  fall  off,  they  can 
be  replaced  with  fresh  bran  without  disturbing  the  patient. 
One  of  the  severest  cases  of  scald  we  ever  met,  recovered 
by  this  treatment. 

A  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  to  patients  by  frequent 
dressings,  and  any  method  that  obviates  this  is  most  desira- 
ble. Patients  frequently  are  exposed  for  hours  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  suffering  unnecessary  pain,  by  the  old  and 
tedious  process  of  dressing.  The  air  itself  does  no  injury, 
but  the  extreme  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  produces  a  state 
of  nervous  tremor  which  leads  to  exhaustion.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia  can  readily  understand 
this  condition  of  skin  hypersesthesia. 

In  burns  of  the  extremities,  there  is  no  immediate  appli- 
cation so  serviceable  to  relieve  pain  as  hot  or  cold  water, 
and,  strange  to  say,  they  act  equally  well.  If  the  appli- 
ances are  at  hand,  the  cold  bath  as  practiced  by  Hebra  is 
the  best.  Those  who  have  visited  his  wards  in  Vienna,  and 
seen  his  treatment  of  burns  by  a  bed  made  of  straps,  in  a 
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cold  bath,  can  bear  witness  to  the  successful  and  scientific 
character  of  this  procedure.  For  small  burns,  warm  water 
acts  admirably. 

We  have  said  before,  that  anaesthetics  should  be  employed 
in  all  burns  of  an  extensive  character,  but,  before  their 
effect  is  allowed  to  pass  off,  applications  should  be  made  to 
produce  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  affected.  We  have  hereto- 
fore used  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  Labarraque's  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  of  the  strength  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water, 
adding  two  or  three  grains  of  morphia  to  the  solution. 
This  has  generally  given  great  relief  to  the  patient — indeed, 
in  a  short  time,  destroyine:  all  the  extreme  sensibility.  Car- 
bolic acid  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, and  it  may  be  possible  tliat  a  solution  of  it  in  water, 
in  combination  with  morphia,  might  act  still  better. 

After  a  free  application  of  either  of  these  solutions,  the 
parts  may  be  thickly  covered  with  cotton  batting.  This 
helps  to  counterbalance  the  chilliness,  and  gives  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  comfort. 

In  superficial  burns,  of  a  limited  extent,  nothing'is  required 
but  simple  cold  water  dressing. 

Brandy  should  not  be  administered  whenever  opium  or 
ether  can  l>e  obtained,  as  it  remotely  exercises  a  depressing 
influence.  Strong  hot  coffee  is  the  best  drink  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  given  to  counteract  nervous  exhaustion,  or  remedj' 
the  effects  of  shock.  If  brandy  is  given  at  all,  it  should  be 
given  with  coffee.  All  earhy  applications  such  as  chalk, 
calaminaria,  etc.,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  not  only 
therapeutically  inert,  but  may  interfere  with  the  process  of 
restoration. 

Local  stimulation,  such  as  the  application  of  turpentine, 
or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  practiced  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew Hospital,  is  no  doubt  proper  treatment  in  the 
second  stage  of  burns,  but  as  this  belongs  more  especially 
to  the  domain  of  surgery,  we  forbear  to  discuss  it,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  the  after  consequences  of  burns,  such 
as  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  particularly  of  Peyer's  glands, 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  cicatricial  contractions,  etc. 
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In  ccmdnsion,  we  will  briefly  snm  up  the  recommenda- 
tions before  suo:G;ested : 

1.  Remove  the  clothing  by  cutting  it  from  the  body. 

2.  Wrap  the  patient  in  blankets. 

3.  If  the  pain  be  excessive,  administer  chloroform,  ether, 
or  large  doses  of  opium,  and  let  the  necessary  dressing  be 
n.ade  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  partial  or  total  in- 
bcnsibilitv. 

4.  Produce  anaesthesia  of  the  burned  or  scalded  parts  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  morphia. 
(Tins  solution  can  be  made  in  almond  or  olive  oil.) 

5.  After  thit^,  wrap  tlie  patient  in  masses  of  cotton  bat- 
ting. 

().   Avoid  brandy,  and  give  coffee  as  a  stimulant. 

If  these  simple  rules  be  followed,  much  sufterinir  may  be 
alleviated,  Hud  many  a  life  saved,  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost  by  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  attendants. 
—  Dr.  John  Morris^  of  Baliiinore^  in  Sanitarian. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
Lancing  Gumn, 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Charles  E.  Buckingham  writes  as 
follows: 

The  let-alone  system  of  treatment  is  good  ;  in  very  many 
cases  it  is  best :  but  it  is  not  alwavs  tlie  best.  The  relief 
afforded  bv  a  free  incision  throu«:h  the  <?um  in  some  in- 
stant!C8  in  which  there  was  acute  pain,  has,  under  my  ob- 
servation, been  more  marked  than  that  afforded  by  any  other 
operation  that  I  ever  saw.  The  tooth,  it  is  true,  in  the  very 
great  majority  of  cases,  finds  its  way  through  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  child. 

The  first  indication  to  t!ie  mother  whose  child  has  always 
l)een  nursed,  and  never  fed,  is  often  the  feeling  of  an  incisor 
against  her  nipple.  In  some  cases,  where  a  pro])er  plan  of 
feeding  has  been  followed,  there  is  as  little  indication  of 
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trouble  during  dentition.  Occasionally  when  the  child  is 
nursed,  more  frequently  when  it  is  fed,  and  often  when  it 
is  improperly  fed,  the  little  one  apparently  suffers  pam  in 
the  mouth,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  bowels,  whenever  a  new 
tooth  is  about  to  make  its  appearance.  In  another  class  of 
badly- fed  patients  there  is  always  loss  of  appetite  at  this 
time,  with  sleepier B  nights,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  In  others 
cough  comes  on,  which  only  exists  then,  and  for  which  aus- 
cultation gives  no  explanation  ;  and  the  little  patient's  suf- 
ferings are  augmented  by  *'  hive  syrup^"  squills,  and  other 
iianseants,  which  give  no  relief,  and  by  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
soothing  syrup,"  and  other  narcotic  drugs,  which  stupefy 
but  do  not  cure. 

There  is  still  another  class,  consisting  mainly  of  improp- 
erly-fed children,  who  have  convulsions,  sometimes  slight, 
it  is  true,  and  sometimes  fatal.  There  is  no  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  may  not  exist 
in  the  teething  child,  and  none  which  may  not  be  aggravated 
by  improper  food.  Indeed,  thie  time  of  dentition  is  the 
time  when  l)y  far  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  take  place 
among  children,  whether  the  immediate  cause  be  in  the 
head,  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen. 

There  are  two  common  notions'  among  maiden  ladies, 
who  are  often  the  advisers  of  mothers  vouncrer  than  them- 
selves;  these  notions  are  the  source  of  ver}'  great  suffering 
to  babies,  and  occasionally  the  cause  of  death.  They  are, 
that  cutting  the  gum  is  very  injurious,  becanse  "  it  may  i-al- 
lous  over  afterwards,  and  become  so  hard"  that  the  tooth 
cannot  get  through  so  easily  as  if  let  alone;  and  secondly, 
*'  that  the  child  may  bleed  to  death"  after  the  operation. 

To  the  first  of  these  the  reply  is,  that  no  union  of  the 
gum,  after  it  has  been  cut,  will  ever  be  any  firn:er  than  the 
gum  itself  was  before  it  was  cut.  Cutting  the  gum  may  be 
as  great  a  relief  to  an  obstruction  as  when  an  incision  is 
made  over  a  bullet,  a  piece  of  bone,  a  splinter  of  wood,  or 
a  fragment  of  needle  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  system  is 
trying  alone  to  help  it  to  the  surface.     More  than  this,  the 
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tooth  is  not  only  below  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum, 
but  it  may  be  within  tne  sac  in  which  it  was  formed,  and 
whi(f!i  the  force  of  nature  is  trying  to  perforate.  If  this 
covering  be  once  cut  across,  its  union  (if  it  ever  unites  again) 
will  be  less  perfect  than  before,  and  the  patient's  suffering 
will  be  relieved.  Suppose  the  gum  should  heal  after  the 
incision,  and  the  child's  sufferings  should  recur,  that  ip  not 
a  good  reason  for  withholding  relief  now.  And  if  it  should 
suffer  again,  it  can  be  relieved  a  second  time,  and  even  a 
third  time.  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which,  if  the  gum 
lancet  went  well  through,  and  was  felt  upon  the  surface 
of  the  tooth,  there  was  any  trouble  with  that  particular 
tooth  afterwards.  It  surely  never  could  retract,  and  become 
deeper  in  the  jaw  than  before. 

The  first  effect  of  the  incision  is  the  relief  of  local  pain 
by  the  oozing  of  blood.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  gums  are  dry  and  hot,  and 
there  is  no  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  nor  from  the 
salivary  glands.  An  incision  simply  through  the  mucous 
membrane  is  followed  by  blood,  and  that  by  saliva  in  a  very 
short  time,  {giving  great  temporary  relief;  but  if  the  lancet 
is  felt  to  graze  the  tooth  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
incision,  the  relief  is  more  than  temporary ;  the  immediate 
covering  of  the  tooth  never  unites  again,  the  growth  of  the 
tooth  and  the  elasticity  of  the  tissue  preventing  that  pro- 
cess. If  the  offending  tooth  be  a  molar,  a  crucial  incision 
is  better  than  a  longitudinal  one.  The  relief  is  often  so 
great  from  gum-cutting  that  I  haveseen  children,  who  were 
'crying  with  agony  before  the  operation,  look  up  in  my  face 
and  laugh  through  their  tears;  and  I  have  known  a  child 
to  come  to  me,  and  show,  by  unmistakable  signs,  her  re- 
membrance of  the  benefit  received  on  another  occasion,  by 
turning  her  head  over  upon  my  knees,  and  pointing  to  the 
swelling  above  a  cuspid  tooth. 

The  second  effectof  gum  cutting  is  the  relief  of  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  obstinate  constipation,  and  of  all  apparent  signs 
of  diseased  brain,  such  as  vomiting,  stupor, convulsions,  en- 
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larged  and  non-contracting  pupil.     This  relief  I  have  seen 
more  than  once  during  the  past  year. 

The  second  notion  with  which  non-professional  peAons 
are  possessed  is  the  hemorrhagic.  I  have  no  donbt  that,  in 
my  thirty  years  of  professional  life,  I  have  had  qtioted  to 
me,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  case  a  year  of  fatal  hem- 
orrhage from  gum-cntting.  But  I  never  saw  such  a  case, 
and  I  never  spoke  with  a  person  who  had  seen  one ;  it  had 
always  "  been  told  to  her"  by  some  one  else,  i  can  imagine 
that  it  might  be  the  possible  result  in  one  of  the  so-called 
"  bleeders;"  but  a  prick  with  any  other  instrument  in  any 
other  part  would,  in  that  case,  be  likely  to  have  the  same 
result.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  condition  that  ever 
came  under  my  observation  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  died  of  hemorrhage  following  the  extraction  of 
a  tooth. 

There  is  no  operation,  no  medicine,  which  may  not  be 
followed  by  death.  To  offset  any  death  resulting  from 
gum-cntting  (an  accident  which  I  never  witnessed  and  never 
heard  well  authenticated,)  I  could  point  to  large  numbers 
of  infants  whose  comfort  has  been  established,  whose  lives 
I  believe  to  have  been  saved.  There  are  many  more,  whose 
comfort  I  believe  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  whose  lives  I 
believe  to  have  been  destroyed,  by  the  prejudice  against  the 
gum  lancet. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


ARTICLE  X. 

Aconite  as  a  Local  Anc&aUietic, 

Dental  Caries. — In  these  cases  the  tincture  is  probably 
efficacious  as  an  ansesthetic  just  in  proportion  as  it  reaches 
the  nerve  itself.  Most  dentists  and  physicians  have  often 
applied  it  in  toothache,  and  it  has  given  temporary  relief 
in  those  cases  where  the  nerve  has  been  exposed.  A  few 
applications  will  sometimes  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  nerve 
entirely. 
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To  Fill  Teeth  Without  Pain. — This  is  the  use  of  aconite 
to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  physicians 
andidentists.  Tome  it  is  a  new  idea.  Is  it  practicable? 
Years  since,  I  was  famih'ar  with  current  dental  literature, 
but  not  now ;  and  perhaps  I  am  suggestinjj  something  that 
may  be  familiar  to  others,  and  which  may  form  an  item  of 
instruction  in  Dental  Colleges.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
tincture  of  aconite  root  would  temporarily  so  benumb  sensi- 
tive dentine,  that  it  might  be  excavated  without  pain,  but 
this  I  do  not  know  from  actual  experience.  But  that  it  will 
benumb  an  exposed  nerve  while  weapplyeschan)tic  agents, 
I  seem  to  have  determined  in  a  recent  case.  In  my  earlier 
life  us  a  country  physician,  I  devoted  a  portion  of  my  time 
to  dental  operations,  and  so  a  very  few  family  friends  still 
insist  that  I  shall  "fill  this  tooth."  And  a  few  days  since, 
in  excavating  a  cavity  on  the  articulating  surface  of  a  small 
molar,  my  drill  reached  the  pulp.  The  opening  was  quite 
small,  and  at  the  side,  rather  than  upon  the  end  of  the 
nerve  cavity.  The  pulp  bled  freely  and  I  lightly  filled 
the  excavation  with  cotton.  There  was  but  little  pain  for 
two  days,  but  the  cotton  could  not  be  even  slightly  pressed 
upon  without  the  darting  stab  of  pain.  The  cotton  was 
then  removed  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  nerve 
with  acetate  of  morphia  and  arsenic;  but  this  is  commonly 
so  painful  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  first  ancB^thetize  the 
7ierve  with  aconite.  Cotton,  saturated  with  tincture,  was 
placed  in  the  excavation.  It  produced  only  slight  and 
momentary  pain,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  removed. 
Another  pledget,  wet  in  the  tincture  and  well  covered  with 
the  morphine  and  arsenic,  was  now  introduced.  It  re- 
mained in  the  cavity  three  hours,  but  produced  no  pain. 
It  was  then  taken  out,  and  as  all  discolored  dentine  had 
been  previously  removed,  I  decided  to  fill  with  gold,  at  once. 
It  was  plugged,  the  pressure  upon  the  pellets  not  being 
made  at  first  directly  in  the  line  towards  the  opening  to  the 
pulp;  but  afterward  placed  as  solidly  in  every  direction  aa 
serrate  pointed  instruments  could  be  made  to  pack  it.    There 
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has  since  been  no  pain  or  other  evidence  of  intlanimatioii. 
This  is  only  one  case,  but  it  seems  entirely  successful.  The 
structure  near  the  nerve  was  hard  and  clear.  I  did  not  ex- 
cavate Ihe  nerve-cavity,  but  the  patient  informs  me  that  he 
repeatedly  inserted  a  pin  into  it,  without  pain  ;  and  the 
nerve  was  therefore  evidently  destroyed.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  intense  pain  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
pin,  as  well  as  by  the  escharotic,  or  along  with  it,  or  both. 

May  we  not  thus  destroy  any  dental  nerve  without  pain  ? 
If  so,  this  suggestion  may  be  instructive  to  physicians,  may 
be  of  great  value  to  the  dentist,  and  may  save  immense 
suflering  to  those  who  have  such  teeth  to  be  tilled. 

•This  suggests  that  other  surgical  oi)erations,  occupying 
only  a  small  extent  of  tissue,  may,  j)erhaps,  be  rendered 
p«inles6  by  a  similar  application .  If  so,  aconite  may  be  an 
agent  of  much  value  in  developing  painless  surgery,  both 
in  the  use  of  the  knife  upon  limited  portions  of  superficial 
tissues,  and  in  the  use  of  esclmrotics  to  destroy  morbid 
growths. — Prof,  Vavl  ^V.  AlUn^  in  Medical  Eclectic. 


ARTICLE  XI. 
The  Rtlation  of  Imperfect  Teeth  to  Cataract. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Jonathati  Hutchinson, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  gives  his  views  as  follows: 

By  the  way  of  summary,  I  think  it  may  be  stated — 

1.  That  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  lamellar  cataracts, 
excepting  in  association  with  an  imperfect  development  of 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth;  but  that  definite  exceptions,  in 
which  the  teeth  are  quite  perfect,  do  occur. 

t.  That  the  kind  of  detect  observed  in  the  teeth  consists 
in  the  absence  of  the  enamel,  and  is  shown  in  the  incii^ors, 
canines,  and  first  molars  of  \\\^ periiianetd  set,  to  the  almost 
invariable  exemption  of  the  prsemolars.  That,  for  purposes 
of  diagnosis,  the  first  molars  are  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  may  rank  as  the  test  teeth,  since  they  not  unfrequently 
show  the  defect  when  the  others  escape. 
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3.  That  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  defects  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth  are  usually  due  to  the  influence  of 
mercury  exhibited  in  infancy ;  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  other  influences,  attended  perhaps  by  inflammation  of 
the  gums,  may  occasionally  produce  similar  results. 

4.  That  teeth  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  met  with  very 
often  in  persons  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  zonular  cata- 
ract. 

5.  That  the  very  important  observation  made  by  Arlt, 
that  the  subjects  of  lamellar  cataract  have  usually  suflered 
from  convulsions  in  infancy,  is  fully  borne  out  by  further 
examination  ;  and  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  lamellar 
cataract  without  such  history. 

6.  That  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  infancy  and  the 
development  of  lamellar  cataract. 

7.  That,  whilst  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
defective  teeth  which  are  met  with  in  connection  with 
lamellar  cat<?ract  are  the  results  of  mercury,  the  evidence 
seems  opposed  to  the  belief  that  the  lenticular  opacity  is 
also  due  to  the  influence  of  the  drug.  The  great  frequency 
of  mercurial  teeth  without  lamellar  cataract,  and  the  not 
very  infrequent  occurrence  of  lamellar  cataract,  without 
mercurial  teeth,  are  opposed  to  this  view. 

b.  That  the  very  frequent  ceincident  occurrence  of 
lamellar  cataract  with  defective  teeth,  is  to  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  frequency  with  which  mercury  is  given 
for  the  treatment  of  convulsions  in  infancy. 

9.  That  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
lamellar  cataracts  have  any  connection  with  hereditary 
syphilis. 

10.  That,  whilst  it  is  certainly  true  that  lamellar-cata- 
racts arc  commonly  met  with  in  young  persons  who  show- 
general  defects  of  development,  short  statue,  ill-shaped 
heads,  defective  intellect,  dwarfed  lower  jaws,  or  other 
physiognomical  peculiarities,  yet  there  is  eeldom  any  proof 
of  the  existence  of  rickets,  whilst  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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the  peculiarities  mentioned  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy  in  connection  with  the 
convulsions. 

U.  It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  between  mercurial 
teeth  and  syphilitic  teeth,  and  the  peculiarities  presented 
by  each  usnully  render  this  easy ;  the  two  are,  however,  as 
miglit  have  been  expected,  not  uncommonly  met  with 
together. — British  Medical  Jou'nial, 


ARTICLE  XII. 
Local  Treatment  of  Cancer  of  the  Mouth, 

Dr.  J.  E.  Nicliols  recommends,  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
Journal^  the  more  frequent  use  of  local  applicatioES  in 
cancer.  Of  the  cases  he  gives,  the  following  two  show  his 
treatment : — 

Case  1.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  aged  fifty  years,  sent  for  me 
December  10th,  1873.  Has  been  scrofulous  and  an  invalid 
several  years.  No  cancer  in  her  family.  For  several 
mouths  a  small,  hard,  painful  tumor  has  been  coming  on 
the  gums  of  incisor  teeth  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  obviously 
caused  by  wearing  false  teeth  on  an  illy  fitting  rubber 
plate.  Some  five  weeks  before,  a  little-pill  fellow  had 
bunglingly  endeavored  to  extirpate  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  table  fork.  It  had  grown  very  rapidly  from  the  time 
of  that  matilation,  and  was  now  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
Diagnosed  it  to  be  an  epithelial  cancer.     Treatment. 

15*.     Chloride  zinc, 

Pulv.  blood  root,         aa  q.  s. 

Rub  together  in  open  air  till  it  forms  a  stiff  mass  or  paste. 
Put  enough  on  cotton  wool  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  cancer,  wedge  more  cotton  wool  between  it  and  the 
npper  lip,  tell  her  to  avoid  allowing  the  saliva  to  come  in 
contact  with  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  instruct  her  to  re- 
move it  and  have  the  paste  ^iped  entirely  out  of  the  mouth 
when  she  has  had  it  there  long  enough  to  become  tired. 
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December  11th.  Patient  had  left  the  paste  in  position 
about  two  hours,  and  on  examination,  I  found  a  thin  white 
eschar  over  the  entire  surface  of  tumor,  and  detached  and 
loose  in  places  Pocketed  some  paste  under  the  loose  parts 
of  eschar,  and  applied  more  on  the  surface  as  before.  1 
returned  in  about  two  hours  and  removed  it  myself. 

I  repeated  this  process  for  ten  days,  each  day  removing 
detached  parts  of  the  eschar,  and  applying  fresh  paste,  both 
by  pocketing  it  under  loose  parts  of  the  eschar  and  on  cot- 
ton wool.  At  the  end  ol  this  time  the  wound  presented  that 
freedom  from  cancerous .  particles  that  one  soon  learns  to 
recognize  in  using  this  paste.  The  applications  were  quite 
painful  at  times,  but  not  dreaded,  as  would  have  been  the 
knife. 

Case  2.  Nils  A.,  fifty  years  of  age,  from  Forest  City, 
sixty  miles  west  of  this  place,  came  to  my  office  December 
21st,  1874.  Has  had  a  little  scabby  sore  on  his  under  lip 
the  last  six  months;  lately  it  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and 
has  become  very  painful.  It  now  occupies  the  entire  under 
lip,  is  red  and  ])urple  on  its  surface,  and  is  seamed  and 
squamous  near  its  centre,  discharging  an  acrid  fluid. 
Diagnosis,  epithelial  cancer.  December  22d. — Apply  the 
paste.  December  23d. — As  the  paste  has  become  dry  and 
baked,  I  remove  it  and  apply  a  fresh  quantity.  December 
24th. — Remove  the  paste  and  apply  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tices. December  30th. — The  eschar  comes  away  this  morn- 
ing on  removing  the  poultice.  It  is  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  at  its  greatest  diameter.  Some  of  the  cancer 
remaining  near  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  I  apply  the 

following : — 

»  • 

!^.     Arsenious  acid  3  ij 

Mucilage  gm.  acacia,  5  j. 

Make  into  a  stiflT  paste,  apply  it  over  surface  of  the 
cancer,  press  a  fold  of  lint  down  over  it,  and  when  it 
becomes  hardened  cut  away  surplus  lint  with  scissors. 
This  is  Dr.  Marsden's  "  Cancer  Paste,"  and  should  be  used 
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on  not  more  than  one  square  inch  of  surface  at  one  tinne. 
I  like  it  where  the  greater  part  of  a  cancer  has  been  re- 
moved, and  only  a  point  or  two  of  it  is  left  behind  in  the 
wound,  as  this  paste  has  more  of  a  special  election  for  the 
cancer  than  the  zinc  paste,  and  will  not  destroy  so  much 
of  the  surrounding  healthy  flesh,  even  when  used  in  excess. 
January  Ist. —  Removed  this  paste  by  soaking  it  ofi"  with 
warm  water,  and  have  applied  poultices  ever  since.  A 
deep  line  of  demarcation  is  now  formed  around  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cancer,  and  I  expect  it  to  drop  out  in 
a  day  or  two  more. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

A  Fundamental  liequutte. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  is  required  in  the 
conservation  of  the  dental  organs,  and  while,  also,  as  must 
be  equally  apparent,  artistic  culture  is  every  way  desirable 
in  the  prosthetics  of  dentistry,  it  is  nevertheless  evident 
that  the  first  absolute  and  indispensable  requisite  of  a 
dental  practitioner  is  a  perception  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
calling  and  manipulative  dexterity. 

There  is  danger  that  in  the  laudable  ambition  to  justif}' 
the  doctorate  by  medical  culture  the  necessity  of  handicraft 
may  be  to  a  great  exten^  neglected.  It  seems  indeed 
difficult  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  extreme  views  in  one 
direction  or  another  on  this  subject.  '  The  profession  has 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  the  mere  mechanics  of  the 
calling,"  says  one.  *'  The  exaggeration  of  the  necessity  for 
a  medical  education  threatens  to  fill  our  ranks  with  incom- 
petents, so  far  as  manual  skill  is  concerned,"  says  anotlier. 
"  He  can  reujove  a  tumor  or  make  a  resection,  but  he  can- 
not plug  a  tooth."  "  He  can  make  a  handsome  filling,  but 
that  is  all  he  knows."  "  He  can  diagnose  skillfully,  but 
he  cannot  correct  the  trouble  unless  it  is  to  be  met  by  a 
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])rescription."  "  He  is  a  first-class  jeweler,  but  has  no 
more  perception  of  facial  requirement  than  any  other 
jeweler."  These  and  like  criticisms  show  not  only  the  one- 
sidednesspf  the  practitioner,  but  generally,  and  as  surely, 
an  equal  failure  on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  comprehend 
the  circle  of  the  requirements.  Hypertrophy  of  the  gums 
from  stomatitis,  referred  by  a  medical  man  to  a  dentist, 
because  it  was  not  in  his  line;  swelling  of  the  face  from  a 
dead  pulp  and  consequent  alveolar  abscess,  referred  by  a 
dentist  to  the  family  physician,  as  erysipelas,  because  that 
was  out  of  his  line.  Cases  such  as  these  show  how  desirable 
it  is  that  a  dentist  should  be  more  than  a  mechanic.  On 
the  other  hand,  fillings  which  can  be  removed  with  a  tooth- 
pick, or  dentures  whose  artiticialtiy  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
inefliciency)  shocks  every  beholder,  demonstrate  that  he 
should  be  something  besides  a  doctor. 

Halt^knowledge  in  any  vocation  is  deplorable,  and  yet 
how  few  in  the  profession  of  dentistry  have  secured  the 
reputations  of  masters ! 

''  Can  you  commend  me  to  a  thoioughly  reliable  dentist 

in ? "  was  asked  of  a  practitioner  in  the  presence  of 

the  writer  a  short  time  since. 

"My  ansv/er  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
service  required,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  you  desire  an  ar- 
tificial plate  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  I  would  name 
one  gentleman  ;  if  you  desire  firet-class  fillings,  another; 
but  if  medical  advice  or  surgical  interference  in  regard  to 
abnormal  conditions  is  sought,  still  another."  Alas,  how 
few  there  are  who  "  fill  the  billj!"  Yet,  after  all,  however 
discreditable  it  may  be  to  lack  knowledge  rightfully  as- 
sumed as  belonging  to  the  calling,  there  is  no  lack  so  de^ 
plorable  as  that  of  the  manual  dexterity  to  perform  the 
operations  which  are  and  must  continue  to  be  the  staple  of 
dental  practice.  If,  where  all  are  injportant,  we  must 
choose  what  particular  qualification  may  be  ignored,  ma- 
nipulative skill  must  be  the  last  to  be  slighted.  In  the 
discussion  of  dental  educational  problems,  it  should  be  re- 
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membered  that  no  medical,  surgical,  or  sesthetical  cnltnre 
will  compensate  for  the  want  of  manual  skill.  A.ny  prep- 
aration which  fails  to  develop  a  high  order  of  mechanical 
dexterity  fails  in  that  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
dentist,  as  indeed  it  is  that  of  the  surgeon  at  large. 

What  if  one  can  stand  a  creditable  examination  upon  the 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  all  oral 
lesions;  or  can  perform  any  surgical  operation  required 
thereby,  if  he  cannot,  when  desirable,  make  an  elegant 
and  permanent  filling?  Wherever  educated  or  graduated, 
such  a  dentist,  no  matter  what  hio  other  qualifications,  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name. 

To  natural  and  acquired  manipulative  ability,  as  the 
first  requisite,  should  therefore  be  added  the  broader 
culture  which  has  been  indicated.  The  substitution  of  it 
will  not  meet  the  requirements.  Every  young  man  pro- 
posing the  study  of  dentistry,  with  a  view  to  its  practice, 
should  be  instructed  that,  while  the  theory  is  based  on 
principles  which  belong  alike  to  every  specialty  of  medicine, 
its  practice  necessarily  involves  an  apprehension,  to  no 
mean  extent,  of  mechanical  laws,  and  includes  the  manual 
culture  required  to  actualize  the  dictates  uf  the  will. — 
Aditorial  in  Dental  Cosmos, 


ARTICLE  XIV. 
A  New  Method  of  Applying  the  Ruhher  Dam. 

BY  S.  F.  HAM,  D.  M.  D.,  BOSTON. 

Having  had  great  difliculty  in  applying  the  Rubber  Dam 
by  the  usual  method  of  fingers  and  ligatures,  and  in  many 
cases  failing  after  a  half  hour's  efibrt,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  the  object  might  be  accomplished  more  readily,  by 
bringing  into  requisition  the  clamp  and  forceps  at  once, 
making  them  do  the  work  heretofore  done  so  unsatisfac- 
torily by  the  fingers,  as  follows  : 

Let  the  rubber  be  punctured  in  the  place  desired,  over 
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the  end  of  au  instrnment,  as  described  by  some  good  fellow 
(I  do  not  recall  his  name),  not  long  since,  in  one  of  the 
Dental  Journals  of  the  day,  thus  securing  an  unbroken 
edge,  whicii  I  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance;  now 
stretch  the  rubber  till  the  aperture  admits  freely  the  beaks 
of  the  clamp  ;  with  the  forceps  in  position,  fold  the  rubber 
about  them  closely,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  tooth  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Apply  the  Cogswell  holder,  and  with  a  small  right-angle 
burnisher,  or  round,  smooth  instrumerrt,  slip  the  rubber  be- 
low the  clamp  on  either  side,  and  the  work  is  done.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  for  ligatures  of  any  sort  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  the  hole  in  the  dam  be  not  too  large. 

For  crown,  lingual  and  labial  cavities,  if  the  teeth  be  ever 
so  crowded,  I  never  find  it  necessary  to  force  the  rubber  be- 
tween, but  simply  allow  it  to  remain  drawn  down  tightly 
over  them. 

1  have  used  the  above  method  with  great  satisfaction  for 
the  last  year,  and  think  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  my 
knowledge  in  practice.  I  do  not  think  I  should  rate  it  at 
par  with  the  discovery  of  the  dam,  but,  jokipg  aside,  I  do 
think  the  dam,  clamps,  and  forceps,  with  the  above  method 
of  application,  should  be  inseparable. — Dental  Miscellany. 


ARTICLE  XV, 

iVleu;  Base  for  Teeth. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  just 
shown  us  a  new  base  for  artificial  teeth,  which,  while  it 
resembles  rubber  in  all  desirable  points,  seems  to  have  some 
advantages  over  that  base.  Tlie  inventor  asserts  that  it 
may  be  colored  to  imitate  the  gums,  without  admixture  of 
a  compound  of  mercury.  It  is  a  wonderful  substance,  and 
if  the  statements  made  by  the  inventor  are  accurate,  is 
likely  to  be  largely  used  in  the  stead  of  rubber.     It  is  pro- 
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diiced  by  an  inexpensive  process,  from  the  Euphorbia 
CoroUata,  or  common  milk- weed.  The  first  set  of  teeth 
vulcanized  on  this  base  Dr.  Barrett  made  himself,  and  ex- 
hibited to  us.  A  meeting  of  well  known  members  of  the 
profession  was  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  of 
Brook Ij-n,  and  several  sets,  one  of  them  put  up  by  Dr. 
Hill,  were  shown.  Though  the  base  is  entirely  new,  and 
its  properties  imperfectly  understood,  and  though  no  one  of 
those  who  used  it  had  any  previous  experience  with  it, 
every  set  attempted  was  a  success,  closely  fitting  the  plaster 
mold.  The  base  seemed  to  be  even  stronger  than  rubber. 
We  are  promised  a  description  at  length  for  our  next  issue. 
The  inventor  asserts  that  it  will  relieve  those  who  use  it 
from  liability  under  the  claims  of  the  Cummings  Patent. — 
L'J.  in  Deiital  Miscellany, 


EDITORIAL.  ETC. 


The  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  De7ital  Surgery  has  been  issued  the  past  month,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  engraving  of  the  New  College  Building 
situated  on  the  S.  E.  Corner  of  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Streets, 
opposite  the  largest  market  in  the  city,  and  in  one  of  the  best 
locations  that  could  have  been  selected.  This  New  Building  is 
the  largest,  most  elegant,  and  best  arranged  structure  devoted 
to  "Dental  Instruction*'  in  the  world,  and  was  completed  for 
this  purpose  in  February,  1875.  The  engraving,  made  from  a 
photograph,  and  which  can  be  seen  in  the  advertisement  in  this 
Number  of  the  Journal,  shows  it  to  be  a  handsome  four  story 
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buildiDg  with  Mansard  Roof,  containing  large  Lecture,  Infirm- 
ary, Laboratory  and  other  Rooms,  with  windows  extending  from 
the  high  ceilings  very  near  to  the  floors,  and  all  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  their  uses,  and  supplied  with  every  con- 
venience necessary  for  such  an  institution,  and  for  the  comfort 
of  the  students. 

The  THIRTY-SIXTH  regular  course  of  instructioa  in  this  Col- 
lege will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  14th,  1875,  and  con- 
tinue until  in  the  following  March.  The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
Session  are  devoted  to  Infirmary  Practice  and  Preliminary 
Clinics  Lectures ;  the  Regular  Lectures  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  1875. 

The  Faculty  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  continued  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  this  Institution.  Through  its  history 
of  thirty-six  years  of  continued  existence,  amid  all  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking,  its  present  proud 
position  is  established  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized   world. 

Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  students  have  graduated 
from  this  College,  and  its  diploma  is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  large  sums  of  money  have  from  time  to  time  been  offered 
for  it  by  dental  practitioners  residing  in  foreign  countries,  who 
desire  the  honor  as  a  pecuniary  benefit,  without  regard  to  quali- 
fication. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Diploma  of 
the  Baltimore  College  cannot  be  purchased. 

The  Faculty  feel  assured  that  the  course  of  study  and  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  the  result  of  the  examinations,  will  con- 
vince all  honest  minds,  that  not  only  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  the  officers  of  this  College,  in 
their  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  dental  education, 
within  the  past  five  years,  but  that  this,  the  oldest  Dental  Col- 
lege in  the  world,  still  maintains  its  world  wide  reputation,  and 
while  it  is  far  superior  to  many  of  recent  growth,  is  second  to 
none  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  Baltimore  College  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  its 
history,  and  the  Faculty  are  determined  to  graduate  those  only 
who  are  thoroughly  competent. 

The  Alumni  and  all  interested  in  Dental  Education  are  very 
cordially  invited  to  be  present,  not  only  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises,  but  during  the  final  examination  of  the  candidates 
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for  graduation,  which  takes  place  during  the  week  preceding 
the  Commencement. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  practical,  using  all  available  means  to  secure  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the 
theory  of  dentistry. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  actual  practice  as  an  element 
of  instruction,  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  impart  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  dentist.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  tuition,  the 
Faculty  will  continue  to  give  special  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Practical  Department,  which  affords  more  and 
better  advantages  than  any  private  office 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  dental  students  to  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Infirmary  and  Laboratory 
will  be  regularly  open  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall, 
daily,  and  that  this  department  of  the  College  will  be  free  to 
all  Matriculants  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  Infirmary 
and  Laboratory  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  until  the 
Regular  Session  commences,  is  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of 
Dental  Mechanism  and  Metallurgy,  whose  daily  attention  and 
presence  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  students,  and  who  will 
in  person  demonstrate  on  all  subjects  connected  with  actual  prac- 
tice. The  benefits  of  a  large  Infirmary  practice  to  the  dental 
student  cannot  be  well  overestimated  ;  advantages  are  had  which 
are  entirely  unobtainable  in  any  private  dental  office.  What 
students  most  feel  their  deficiency  in,  and  moat  lack  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  under  a  preceptor,  the  actual  handling  of 
instruments,  and  of  witnessing  and  attempting  for  themselves 
the  filling  of  teeth,  are  here  enjoyed  in  full.  There  is  always 
abundant  material  for  practice,  and  both  Infirmary  and  Labora- 
tory are  well  equiped  with  instruments  and  apparatus.  The 
large  and  interesting  Museum  of  the  College  is  also  open  to 
the  constant  inspection  of  students,  and  a  study  of-  the  many 
specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential 
service. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  of  instruction,  to  visit  the  Infirmary  and 
compare  it  if  they  desire,  with  institutions  of  like  character  in 
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other  cities.  The  advantages  of  the  spring,  summer  and  part 
of  the  fall  instruction  in  the  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are 
offered  free  of  charge  to  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 


The  Right  to  Use  Celluloid. — The  following  letter  was  recently 
received  from  a  dental  practitioner  of  this  city  : 

*'  I  have  in  my  posession  a  communication  from  Josiah  Bacon 
saying :  '  Permit  me  to  state  that  the  use  of  Celluloid  is  an  in- 
fringement on  our  Patents;'  by  this,  I  presume  he  means  that 
if  we  as  dentists  use  Celluloid  for  dental  purposes,  we  are  held 
responsible  for  any  license  he  may  see  fit  to  inflict  upon  us. 
Jf  you  see  fit,  publish  this  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  as 
my  desire  is  to  have  the  matter  brought  out  before  the  dental 
profession,  that  we  may  act  as  one  man  in  exterminating  a  great 
monopoly  whose  venom  is  more  deadly  than  the  famous  Vamp- 
ire. 

In  answer  to  the  above  letter,  we  will  state,  that  so  far  as  we 
know  or  believe,  the  Goodyear  Company  have  no  claim  whatever 
on  Celluloid,  or  its  use  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  and  in  this 
opinion  we  are  sustained  by  Dr.  S.  S.  White,  who  is  the  agent 
for  the  sale  of  this  material.  Dr.  White  speaks  as  follows  : 
••  I  am  not  aware  that  Bacon  has  obtained  a  *  controlling*  or 
any  other  interest  in  the  celluloid  base,  and  as  I  am  the  sole 
ageyUiov  its  sale,  I  am  sure  such  a  thing  could  not  happen 
without  my  knowledge." 

« 

Many  practitioners  after  using  Celluloid  for  a  long  time,  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  with  it,  and  their  belief  in  its  durability. 


mBLKX^RAPHICAL. 


T^aviactioris  of  the  New  York  Odoniological  Society. — Special 
Meeting,  December  14th,  15th  and  16th.  1874.  Published  in  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  style  by  Samuel  S.  White,  Philadelphia, 
1875. 

The  oflBcers  of  this  Society  are  :  President — A.  L.  Northrop  ; 

Vice-President — Benjamin  Lord  ;  Recording  Secretary — Wm- 
Jarvis,  Jr  ;  Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  Carr ;  Executive 
Committee — W.  A.  Bronson,  E,  A.  Bogue,  C.  E.  Francis. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  interesting  and  instructive 
essays  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 


The  CJiemiata  and  Druggists  Diary  for  1875,  from  the  office 
of  the  London  Chemist  and  Druggist^  containing  blank  forms 
useful  for  the  dispensing  druggist. 


-4  Protest  Against,  and  ResigiuUion  of  Dr.  Thos,  B.  Gunning 
from  Board  of  Regents  of  the  lately  started  Dental  College,  in 
which  he  dissolves  all  official  connection  with  the  same,  and 
accuses  the  so-called  Faculty  of  publishing  a  letter  leading  to 
injurious  tendencies  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
pose to  conduct  their  institution.  Published  in  pamphlet  form 
oy  Dr.  Gunning, 

Dr.  Gunning  makes  use  of  the  following  language  in   regard 

to  this  point :  "  Admit  it  once,  and  every  city,  town  or  com- 
munity that  can  muster  a  few  ambitious  dentists,  is  authorized 
to  have  its  own  Dental  College,  the  requisite  being  only  that 
the  Faculty  shall  be  endorsed  by  the  clergymen,  physicians 
and  lawyers  of  their  acquaintance." 

This  is  certainly  to  the  point,  and  the  Doctor's  eyes  have 
evidently  been  opened,  and  he  discovers  that  "  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters." 
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Reflex  Irritations  ThroughoiU  the  Oenito-  Urinary  Tract,  re- 
Bulting  from  contraction  of  the  Urethra  at  or  near  the  Meatus 
TJrinarius,  Congenital  or  Acquired.  By  Fesaender  N.  Otis,  M.  D. 
Clinical  Prof,  of  Genito  Urinary  Diseases  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Published  by  McDevitt, 
Campbell  &  Co..  Ill  Nassau  St.  N.  Y.,  1875. 


A  C^ase  of  Reflex  Neuralgia,  associated  with  Urethral  Con- 
tractions and  a  rare  form  of  Urinary  Sinus,  with  a  descrintion 
of  the  Cold  Water  Coil.  Bv  Fessender  N.  Otis,  M  D.  Pub- 
lishers:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fifth  Report  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Insli- 
tute,  from  May  Ist,  1873,  to  Dec.  31,  1874. 

Total  number  of  Eye  and  Ear  operations  performed — 725. 


The  Sanitarian  is  one  of  our  most  valued  exchanges,  and  the 
May  number  contains  Proceedings  of  N.  Y.  Public  Health 
Association,  Examination  in  State  Medicine,  Milk.  Seasonable 
Food,  Ventilation  for  Health,  Burns  and  Scalds,  the  Climates 
of  California,  Preventive  Medicine,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Pen  and  Plow  is  the  title  of  a  very  well  conducted  and 
instructive  monthly  paper,  published  in  New  York,  under  the 
editorship  of  J.  Payne  Low,  and  devoted  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, landscape  gardening  and  kindred  subjects,  and  original 
and  v;ell  selected  matter  besides. 

It  was  formerly  designated  the  '*  Farm  and  Fireside  Journal, 
and  is  a  welcome  visitor  wherever  it  is  received. 


The  Herald  of  Health,  another  valued  exchange,  for  May, 
contains  No.  3  of  **  How  I  Managed  my  Children."  by  Mrs. 
Warren  ;  *'  Physiological  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Vegetarian- 
ism," bv  Prof,  Francis  W.  Newman  ;  '*  Coughs  and  Colds  ;  '* 
"The  Flower  Garden  and  Health;"  "  Out  of  the  Nettle  the 
Flower,"  by  Amanda  T.  Jones;  '*  Hints  about  the  Prevention 
of  Scarlet  Fever;"  "flow  to  Secure  Sanitary  Houses;'* 
"  Heroes  of  Culture,"  by  Edwin  F.  Bacon  ;  '*  The  Liver,  its 
Use,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It,"  VegeUble  Oils  and  Fats." 
"  Studies  in  Hygiene,"  "  Health  of  Ministers,"  "  Choosing  a 
Mate,"  •*  Purity  for  Boys,"  *'  Sunlight  and  Health,"  etc.,  etc. 
$2.00  a  year,  with  the  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare  free,  aa 
a  premium.  Samples  15  cents.  Address  Wood  &  Holbrook, 
PublisheFs,  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
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MOOTHLt  SUMMARY. 


Death  from  Chloroform. — A  young  lad,  aged  14,  died  on  the 
ISinst.,  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform.  Mr.  F.  J.  Gant,  purgeon,  said,  that  when  the 
deceased  was  admitted,  it  was  thought  that  the  hip  had  been 
dislocated.  WheB  he  examined  the  lad,  it  gave  him  great  pain. 
He  ordered  Mr.  Thompson,  house  surgeon,  to  administer  chloro- 
form. The  chloroform  was  administered  for  about  two  minutes, 
during  which  time  about  sixty  drops  were  inhaled  The 
deceased  seemed  to  be  half  sensible  ;  and  on  looking  round, 
thev  saw  the  lad  fainting,  and  in  a  dangerous  state.  Silvester's 
respiratory  method  and  galvanism  were  applied,  but  without 
effect,  for  the  lad  died  at  once.  h.  poat-mortem  examination 
was  made.  All  the  organs  were  sound.  The  cause  of  death 
was  syncope  from  the  effects  of  chloroform.  A  verdict  of  death 
from  misadventure  was  returned. — British  Medical  Journal, 


On  Eight' Ifayidedv ess — This  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
at  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  last  November.  Dr. 
W.  Ainslie  Hollis  presented  a  paper,  in  which  right-handedness 
was  attribute<l  to  the  larger  size  of  the  J  eft  cerebral  hemisphere, 
and  its  greater  complexity  and  richness  in  gray  matter.  But 
tlis  may  be  consequence  rather  than  cause.  Dr.  Hillis  claimed 
that  right-handedness  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  in  which 
he  is  certainly  wrong,  (see  Flint's  Physiology,  vol  v,  p.  457.) 
Some  apes  are  left-handed,  but  most  are  right-handed.  Lawson, 
in  his  *•  History  of  North  Carolina,"  (1706,)  makes  the  remark 
that  the  Indians  are  right-handed.  (Is  this  true  of  all  tribes?) 
Professor  Humphries,  a  very  competent  anatomist,  conoluded 
the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  could  see  no  anatomical  reason 
for  the  preference  of  the  right  limb,  the  slight  advantage  in 
circulation  to  the  right  arm  through  the  innominate  artery  and 
vein  applying,  in  nearly  equal  degree,  to  the  right  side  of  the 
brain.  He  agreed  that  right-handedness  was  much  a  matter  of 
education,  and  followed  from  the  -multifarious  single-handed 
offices  which  are  associated  with  the  higher  mental  endowments. 
— Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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Detection  loj: P(^lsificaii9ifU9J[  •Wdbc. — The  presence  of  resin  in 
wax  may  be  ^efe{tfrd*.by*ftJ]5dX)r,^J>r  by  treating  the  wax  in  the 
.  foL^  .J?^ A.  frlconol^;  ^tLe/afcoKol* 'dissolves  the  resin,  the  wax 
i^iB^-ilmdsfLeudrfeFj  <ir  fluitf*iJiflo}uj?\e*ii^  .TJlfe  ako{icJic  solution 
^fapt)rTifrc<l  {-6  <}rj4i€8^  •give^  rtM^  /e5iiV^ic£*'Piai  be  easily 
reco^i^.;  .  ...  .*•;         .     .^  ...  .  .  .^.   ... 

XjJi^/i^^liM  jvAif  Vith  ^il/ of  tutfptfn (IXi^— starch,  and  earthy 
sntstances  are  feft'&s  a*fferficlae;  tbfi  wmJ  (5Bly  being  dissolved. 

Tallow  is  recognized  by  its  taste  and  disagreeable  odor.  Wax 
containing  tallow  is  less  brittle  and  greasy  to  the  touch  ;  thrown 
upon  live  coals  it  produces  thicker  and  darker  smoke  than  pure 
wax. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  stearine,  the  wax  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  boiled  with  lime-water  ;  if  the  wax  is  pure,  the  lime- 
water  remains  clear  ;  if,  however,  stearine  is  present,  the  lime- 
water  becomes  opaque,  and  deposits  a  white  powder  which  is 
insoluble  stearate  of  calcium. 

Some  manufacturers  add  considerable  water  to  wax  by  agi- 
tation and  fusion.  This  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  wax  when  it  is  kept  hot  for  some  time  upon  the  water 
bath. — Di'uggists  Circular, 


Df^ath  from  Methylene. — On  Dec.  17,  a  death  occurred  at  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  from  the  administration  of 
bichloride  of  methylene.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged 
twenty-five,  suflfering  from  firtula  lachrymalisand  caries  of  bone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  A  week  previously 
the  upper  canaliculus  had  been  laid  open,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sac,  and  a  probe  of  large  size  was 
passed  down  the  duct  through  an  obstruction  at  its  upper  part. 
On  that  occasion  the  patient  took  methylene  without  any  un- 
favourable symptom.  On  Tuesday  two  attempts  were  made  by 
Mr.  Couper  to  pass  the  probe,  but  as  the  patient  seemed  unable 
to  endure  the  pain,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  recourse 
to  an  anaesthetic.  Bichloride  of  methylene  was  administered 
in  the  usual  way  by  Mr.  Buller,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  accustomed  to  administer  this  agent  almost  daily  at  the 
hospital,  by  means  of  a  perforated  leatlier  inhaler  covered  with 
flannel.  Three  drachms  by  measure  were  poured  into  it  (the 
ordinary  quantity  for  an  adult  being  four  drachms.)  At  the 
end  of  about  two  minutes  after  the  inhaler  had  been  placed 
over  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  patient,  her  breathing  suddenly 
became  loud  and  stertorous.  The  ans^thetic  was  at  once  dis- 
continued and  the  operation  commenced.  When  the  inhaler 
was  removed  the  lips  and  cheeks  were  ruddy,  but  an  unusual 
pallor  of  the  alee  of  the  nose  and  skin  around  the  mouth  was 
noticed.     The  respiration,   however,  continued  deep,  full,  and 
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exaggerated.  The  inspirations  were  accompanied  by  loud 
palatal  stertor,  and  the  nostrils  were  observed  to  be  flaccid,  but 
there  was  no  impediment  to  free  access  of  the  air  to  the  lungs. 
Some  seconds  afterwards  the  pulse  at  the  wrists  rapidly  failed, 
and  then  ceased  almost  suddenly,  but  the  respiration  continued 
for  some  time,  and  then  failed  rather  suddenly.  The  tongue 
was  immediately  dragged  forwards  with  forceps,  and  artificial 
respiration,  by  Silvester's  method,  established.  The  lower 
limbs  and  pelvis  were  at  the  same  time  gently  raised  from  the 
couch,  so  as  to  favour  gravitation  of  blood  towards  the  brain. 
The  face  and  breast  were  smartly  slapped  wiih  a  wet  towel,  and 
ammonia  was  applied  to  the  nostrils.  A  strong  solution  of 
brandy  and  ammonia  was  thrown  into  the  rectum  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  was  imperfectly  retained  owing  to  relaxation  of 
the  sphiniters.  Artificial  respiration  was  continued  for  forty 
minutes,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sighing  in- 
spiratione  at  intervals  within  the  first  few  minutes,  no  sign  of 
returning  life  was  shown. —  Lancet. 


On  Poisoning  hy  Carbolic  Acid, — Mr.  F.  Warren,  resident 
surgeon  at  Steevens'  Hospital,  Dublin,  relates  {Irish  Hospital 
Gazette,  January  1)  the  case  of  a  man  who  drank  some  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  intended  for  disinfecting  purposes,  mistaking  it 
for  whiskey.  Its  action  was  most  rapid ;  he  immediately 
became  insensible,  falling  down  suddenly  as  in  a  fit ;  on  his 
recovery  he  said  that  he  remembered  nothing  whatever  after 
tasting  the  liquid.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  was  suf- 
fering also  from  extreme  syncope.  The  stomach-pump  was 
used,  stimulant  enemata  administered,  and  after  about  seven 
hours  he  recovered  his  consciousness  and  gradually  rallied  from 
the  depression.  An  attack  of  acute  gastritis  followed.  The 
urine  passed  the  day  after  the  accident  was  almost  black,  but 
was  free  from  turbidity,  and  no  trace  of  carbolic  acid,  blood,  or 
albumen  could  be  detected  in  it. — London  Med.  Record. 


Teeth  and  Oatmeal. — Dr.  Coles  says,  in  the  London  Medical 
Hecoi'd: 

It  has  long  been  noted  in  this  country  that  in  those  districts 
where  the  use  of  oatmeal  (in  place  of  wheaten  flour)  prevails, 
we  find  children  and  adults  with  the  best  developed  teeth  and 
jaws;  and  so  well  recognized  is  the  influence  of  oatmeal  diet 
upon  the  teeth,  that  many  practitioners  order  its  use  as  an 
article  of  daily  diet  for  children,  in  cases  where  the  dentition 
seems  likely  to  be  either  retarded  or  imperfect. — Med.  d  Surg. 
jRepcnier. 
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On  the  Relief  of  Pain  hy  the  External  Use  of  CMorah — Dr. 
T.  S.  Dowse  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, (  Lancet, 
P'eb.  13,  1875,)a  short  peper  on  **  the  Relief  of  Pain  by  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  Chloral."  He  at  first  referred  to  the  fact  that 
until  within  the  last  few  days  he  was  not  aware  that  Dr. 
Dnjardin  Beaumetz,  of  Paris,  had  largely  experimented  on  the 
local  use  of  this  drug.  He  then  showed  that  the  local  appli- 
cation of  chloral  will  relieve  pain,  deaden  sensibility,  and  allay 
re6ex  action  when  arising  from  irritation  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  One  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  as  a  local  ap- 
plication was  its  disinfecting  power,  and  Dr.  Dowse  cited  a 
number  of  cases  of  fungus  hsematodes,  bed-sores,  and  sloughing 
wounds,  in  which  it  haa  acted  as  a  more  valuable  disinfectant 
than  anything  else.  Many  other  cases  were  also  given  illustrat- 
ing the  reliet  of  pain  produced  by  the  local  application  of  this 
drug,  and  Dr.  Dowse  also  gave  the  means  he  act  opted  for  its  use. 
He  uses  four  solutions — (1)  a  simple  solution  of  four  drachms 
of  chloral  to  one  pint  of  water,  (2)  one  with  glycerine,  f^) 
one  with  perchloride  of  iron,  and  (4)  one  with  chloride  of  zinc. 
Dr.  Dowse  concluded  by  remarking  that  the  relief  of  pain  by 
the  external  application  of  this  agent  was  not  effected  by  its 
absorption  into  the  blood  and  by  its  direct  action  on  sensory 
motor  centres,  but  rather  by  immediate  action  on  peripheral 
nerve  terminations. — Monthly  Abstract  of  Med,  Science. 


Ol'pate  of  Mercury  in  Treatment  of  Ringworm, — Dr.  Cane 
[**  London  Lancet^''  November,  1873,]  describes  several  cases 
in  which  he  had  used  the  oleate  of  mercury  in  treating  ring- 
worm. He  says  that  over  other  remedies  it  has  the  following 
advantages:  [1]  It  is  a  certain  remedy  if  carefully  applied, 
[2]  It  produces  no  staining  or  injury  of  the  skin.  This  is  of 
great  importance  where  the  disease  appears  on  the  face.  [3] 
It  is  painless  in  its  application,  which  is  not  true  of  the  strong 
parasiticides.  [4]  It  readily  penetrates  the  sebaceous  glands, 
hair  follicles,  and  even  into  hairs  them^elves.  Thus  it  is  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  fungus  than  spirituous  or  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  mercury. — Medical  Weekly. 


An  Indigestible  Morsel. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society 
Medicale  des  Hopitaux  in  Paris,  M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  exhib- 
ited a  flattened  leaden  bullet  which  had  been  swallowed  by  a 
child.  It  had  remained  eight  days  in  the  digestive  organs, 
produced  asphyxia  at  the  onset,  and  was  voided  naturally 
without  having  given  rise  to  the  least  symptom  of  lead-poison- 
ing,  after  treatment  consisting  of  the  administration  of  purga- 
tives and  sulphuric  acid  lemonade. — London  Med.  Record. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

NoUb  en  Cellvloid. — Continued. 

BT  JAME8  B.  HODOKIN,  D.  D.  S. 

Prof,  of  Dental  Mechanism  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 

Dental  Surgery. 

As  was  stated   in   the   last   number   of  this   Journal, 
the  best  method  of  working  Celluloid  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  "  dry  method"  has  de- 
cided advantages  over  any  other  in  one  important  respect — 
that  of  developing  the  welding  properties  of  this  substance. 
Oil  or  glycerine  will  entirely  prevent  even  a  partial  union 
of  the  surfaces  brought  in  contact,  and  in  steam  the  chances 
wow  Id  rot  seem  so  great  of  a  good  joint,   though   no   ex- 
periments have  been  made  so  far  in  thie  direction.     With 
tlie  dry   process  however,  the  advantages  are  manifest,  as 
there  is  no  fluid  interposed  to  prevent  union. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in  favor  of  welding 
Celhiloidy  it  is  doubtful  if  so  far  the  results  indicate  that  a 
perfectly  strong  and  solid  joint  can  be  made,  one  in  which 
perfect  union  of  the  parts  takes  place.     It  is   thought  by 
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6ome  that  the  dry  process  favors  welding  to  some  extent, 
because  the  free  camphor  present  in  the  plate  acts  as  a  sol- 
vent of  the  heated  Celluloid,  and  so  facilitates  the  flowing 
together.  But  several  experiments  seem  to , indicate  that 
this  adherence  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Several  pieces  of 
Celluloid  were  pressed  into  a  mould,  so  constructed  that 
each  piece  in  its  passage  was  cut  through  by  a  thin  and 
narrow  saw  blade,  the  cut  surfaces  passing  below  the  blade 
and  coming  together  were  strongly  forced  info  contact 
while  in  a  heated  and  plastic  condition.  On  being  removed 
from  the  flusk,  none  of  the  pieces  were  sufficiently  strongly 
united  to  stand  the  strain  of  bending,  the  strips  snapping 
assunder  on  quite  a  moderate  strain  beins:  applied,  while 
one  was  not  united  at  all.  This  experiment  seemed  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  union  of  surfaces  that  have  been 
cut  by  passing  over  pins  or  loops,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  when  Celluloid  passes  over  a  pin  in  a  tooth  that  it 
does  not  firmly  unite  behind  it,  and  only  holds  the  tooth  by 
its  being  moulded  closely  around  it,  which  indeed  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  most  teeth  in  position. 

Other  experiments  with  a  view  of  testing  the  welding 
properties  of  Celluloid  with  the  aid  of  camphor  as  a  solvent 
of  the  surfaces  to  be  united,  were  made  with  only  moder- 
ately satisfactory  results.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  plate 
to  which  it  was  desired  to  attach  a  new  piece, — the  case 
wiis  one  in  which  a  tooth  had  been  cut  oS^  a  plate  with  a 
view  of  resetting  it  in  a  slightly  altered  position,  was  in- 
verted, as  for  repairing  with  rubber,  and  the  part  to  be 
operated  on  was  scraped  clean  and  painted  wiih  a  solution 
of  camphor  in  alcohol.  This  instantly  converted  the  sur- 
face into  a  semi-pasty  substance,  seemingly  highly  favorable 
to  union  with  the  piece  to  be  welded.  The  patch  to  be 
united  was  painted  in  the  same  manner  with  the  camphor 
solution,  placed  in  position,  the  flask  heated  and  closed. 
This  piece  seemed  perfectly  united  and  the  result  looked 
highly  favorable,  but  on  finishing  it  up,  the  joint  was  found 
to  be  not  at  all  strong,  breaking  on  the   application  of  a 
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force  not  snfiicient  to  slightly  spring  the  thin  plate.  This 
experiment  was  repe«ated  several  times,  in  various  ways 
with  the  same  result,  establishing  the  conviction  that  two 
surfaces  of  'Celluloid  do  not  weld  perfectly  under  the 
methods  of  manipulation  at  present  known.  Further  re- 
search in  this  direction  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  When  it 
is  remembered  how  long  we  were  without  the  simple  and 
magical  cement  known  as  Rubber  Solder,  and  how  *'  dove 
tails"  and  holes  were  cut  to  mechanically  retain  the  new 
rubber  in  position,  the  success  which  Celluloid  has  achieved 
is  remarkable. 

Such  observations  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
action  of  camphor  leads  to  one  or  two  conclusions,  the  first 
of  which  18  that  a  surface  wet  with  camphor  solution  is  ex- 
panded by  it,  the  action  being  like  that  of  nutting  one  side 
of  a  dry  board,  developing  a  tendency  to  warp.  The  other 
fact  is  that  these  surfaces  thus  camphor  treated,  super-sat- 
arated  it  may  be  with  the  solvent,  seem  to  lose  their  elastic- 
ity and  break  easily.  Further  observation  is  needed  on 
this  last  point. 

The  hardness  of  the  plaster  investment  of  Celluloid  is 
complained  of  by  some  as  an  evil,  and  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  removing  it  from  frail  and  delicate  pieces.  This 
hardness  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  softness  of  the 
plaster  investment  of  rubber  cores,  when  the  investing 
material  seems  after  a  few  hours  to  become  entirely  changed 
in  structure  and  thoroughly  disintegrated.  This  was  com- 
monly believed  to  be  due  to  the  sulphur  present  in  the  rub- 
ber, but  some  experiments  undertaken  a  short  time  ago  by 
the  writer  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof  P.  H.  Austin,  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  greta  pressure  of  the  steam  that 
was  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  plaster.  Not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  plaster  used  with  the 
steam  apparatus  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  subject  to  this  dis- 
integration or  not. 

The  removal  of  the  plaster  from  the  moulded  Celluloid 
and  attached  teeth  pkte,   it  is  said  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
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adding  a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  water  in  mixing  the  plaster, 
but  if  this  is  done  the  mould  should  be  used  at  once,  as  the 
salt  seems  to  render  the  plaster  soft,  after  standing  awhile. 
A  coat  of  linseed  oil  painted  over  the  surface  of  the  mould 
very  greatly  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  plaster.  Some 
difficulty  is  often  found  in  removing  the  adherent  plaster  on 
the  palatal  surface  of  the  plate ;  this  the  oil  almost  entirely 
obviates,  making  the  parting  smooth  and  clear. 

The  fit  of  Celluloid  to  the  teeth  of  the  piece  seems  re- 
markably close,  and  it  contrasts  favorably  with  rubber  in 
this  respect.  All  are  aware  that  if  rubber  is  cut  away  for 
a  short  distance  down  upon  the  neck  of  a  tooth  that  the 
line  of  junction  which  at  the  surface  seemed  clear,  is  under 
the  surface  not  closely  adapted  to  the  tooth.  This  seems 
not  to  be  the  case  with  Celluloid,  considerable  coming  away 
not  revealing  any  shrinkage  within. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Prosecution  for  Fees. 

BT  A  SCARBOROUGH,  ENQLAND,  DENTIST. 

Peacock  va.  Harrison. — This  was  a  curious  action,  in 
which  much  interest  was  manifested  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  it  was  under  hearing.  It  was  a  case  affecting  the 
charge  of  a  local  dentist,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Charles 
James  Peacock,  dentist,  Scarborough,  claimed  the  sum  of 
£4  4s.  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison,  timber  mer- 
chant, Cottingham,  near  Hull,  for  filling  one  of  his  daughter's 
teeth,  and  operatmg  on  another  tooth,  the  operation  lasting 
four  and  a  half  hours,  in  October,  1873.  The  defendant's 
daughter  is  Miss  Mabel  Harrison,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in 
Miss  Stephens'  boarding-school,  Denmark  House,  Scarbor- 
ough. It  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that 
the  charge  was  excessive,  and  defendant  had  paid  one  guinea 
into  court,  pleading  that  that  was  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  plaintiff.  For  the  plaintiff  there  appeared 
Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  (specially  retained)  and  Mr.  Haigh,  in- 
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structed  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Welburn,  solicitor.  Mr.  John  Smith 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Corn- 
wall, Watts,  and  Crowther. 

Mr.  Sleigh  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of  much  ability 
and  considerable   length.     The   plaintiif  was,   he  said,  a 
gentleman  who  must  be  well  known  to  the  jury,  for  he  had 
deservedly  gained  dnring  his  course  of  practice  a  very  high 
reputation  for  skill,  patience,  knowledge,  and  success  in  his 
profession  as  a  dentist.     He  had  been  educated  as  a  dentist, 
and  he  had  received  his  diploma  from  a  college  which  ex- 
isted in  America,  and  which  he  (the  learned  counsel)  was 
sorry  to  say  there  was  nothing  like  in  this  country—  it  was 
a  college  for  the  study  of  dental  surgery.     Having  received 
that  education,  having  passed  that  college,  and  having  got 
his  diploma,  he  had  been  practising  in   England  for  some 
years.     His  fee  was  now  a  guinea  an  hour,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  that  was  his  charge.     Mr.  Peacock,  from  his 
skill  and  experience,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  this 
charge,  and  it  was  one  that  had  been  for  some  time   un- 
grudingly  paid  by  his  patients,  who  considered  it  a  fair  and 
proper  charge.     The  defendant  was  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighborhood  of  Hull,  and   in   the  month  of 
October,  1873,  his  daughter.  Miss  Mabel  flarrison,  was  at 
school  at  Scarborough,  at  the  seminary  of  Miss  Stephens. 
She  suffered   there  very  much  from  toothache — several  of 
her  teeth   being   in    decay — and   on   the   advice   of  Miss 
Stephens  she  sought  the  permission  of  her  parents  to  go  and 
visit  the  plaintiff,  so  that  one  or  more  of  her  teeth  which 
were  decaying  should  be  stopped.     The  requisite  permission 
was  given,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  she  went  to  the 
plaintiff's  residence  to  go  through  the  operation.     She  was 
there  several  hours,  Mr.  Peacock  and  his  assistant  perform- 
ing two  distinct  operations  on  her.     One   was   the  filling 
with  gold  of  one  of  her  jaw  or  molar  teeth,  whilst  the  other 
was  preparing  the  next  tooth  to  it,  which  was  a  dead  tooth 
— so.  that  it  laight  be  operated  upon  at  a  future  day.     The 
two  operations  were  not  completed  under  four  hours  and  a 
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Iialf,  an<l  Miss  Harrieon  made  an  appointment  with  the 
plaintiff  that  she  wonld  go  on  the  15th  and  have  the  second 
tooth  ftirther  attended  to.  That  appointment  was  not  kept, 
however,  and  on  the  24th  the  plaintlEFgot  a  letter  sent  him 
by  Mrs.  Harrison,  asking  how  long  he  wonid  take  to  stop 
her  daughter's  tooth,  and  stating  that  she  shonld  not  send 
Miss  Mabel  a  second  time  nnlcss  Mr.  Peacock  would  say 
how  much  he  was  {loing  to  charge.  It  wonId  be  for  the 
jnry  to  say,  but  he  (the  learned  connsel)  contended  that  the 
fair  interpretation  to  be  put  npon  that  letter  ^cas  that  Miss 
Harrison's  parents,  or  at  any  rate  Mrs.  Harrison,  knew  that 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  charging  so  nmch  an  hour  ; 
indeed  he  should  be  able  to  prove  beyond  that,  that  they 
mnst  have  known  it  was  a  guinea  an  hour.  Well,  to  go 
back  to  the  I5th,  the  appointment  was  not  kept,  but  for 
that,  though  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  en 
gagements  a  long  time  in  advance,  {owing  to  the  extent  of 
his  connection,)  and  charging  a  guinea  if  they  were  not 
kept,  he  had  not  made  any  claim.  He  claimed  fonr  guineas 
for  his  work  on  the  13th.  The  bill  was  sent  in.  the  ordinary 
way  to  the  defendant  at  Christinas,  1873,  but  payment  was 
not  pressed,  and  the  account  stood  over  unsettled.  They 
would  have  thought  that  if  the  defendant  had  then  thought 
of  contesting  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
reasonable, and  under  the  belief  that  he  would  be  justified 
in  BO  doing,  that  when  the  hill  was  sent  in  he  would  have 
then  said  something.  But  no  ;  there  was  no  repudiation, 
and  the  thing  ran  on  until  the  eumnier  of  1874.  Tl\e 
plaintiff  then  sent,  in  the  usual  way  with  overdue  accountB, 

!  to  the  defendant,  which  intimated  that  he  would 
if  he  would  pay,  and  it  was  in  reply  to  that  that  be 

]  the  following  commnication  : — 

CoTTiNOHAM,  NEAK  Hull,  Mat  15th,  1873. 

Peacock— 

I  expected  to  be  in  Scarboro'  before  tbis  time,  and  to  have  CKlled 

respecting  yonr  charge  of  four  gumeas  for  stopping  onetoolh^ 
irougbt  up  a  Burgeon,  and  hnve  stopped  teeth  and  drawn  liun- 
t  never  in  my  professional  experience  heard  of  Buch  a  charge 
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If  you  reduce  it  to  one  guinea  I  will  pay  it ;  this  is  lOs.  6d.  more  than 
I  ever  was  charged.  I  am,  yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Harrison,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  A.  C. 

In  the  above  letter,  said  the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  Harri- 
son went  out  of  his  way  to  falsify  the  facts,  for  he  here  said 
plaintiff  was  charging  four  guineas  for  stopping  one  tooth, 
when  the  fact  actually  was,  as  he  had  stated,  there  were 
two  operations,  viz :  the  stopping  of  one  tooth  and  the  |>re- 
paring  of  another.  To  the  above  letter  Mr.  Peacock  re- 
plied as  follows: — 

SiK.— Before  your  daughter  came  to  me  she  knew  from  Miss  Stephens 
that  my  fee  was  a  guinea  an  hour.  It  took  two  of  us  four  hours  and  a 
lialf  to  perform  the  important  operation,  for  which  I  have  only  charged, 
four  guineas.  My  practice  is  much  larger  than  I  am  able  to  attend  to, 
and  if  I  had  never  seen  your  daughter  some  one  else  would  have  occu- 
pied the  time  I  devoted  to  her.  As  regards  the  truth  of  my  statements  I 
refer  you  to  Miss  Stephens.  Having  rendered  your  daughter  the  service 
of  which  she  stood  greatly  in  need,  in  the  way  of  my  profession,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  satisfy  my  demand  for  just 
compensation  for  the  time,  labor,  and  what  skill  I  may  possess,  I  have 
given  to  her  case.  Yours  obediently, 

C.  J.  Peacock. 

That,  the  learned  counsel  held,  was  a  fair  and  gentle- 
manly way  of  putting  the  matter  to  defendant,  and  a  way 
in  which  a  fully  qualified  professional  man  who  had  given 
ills  time  and  his  talents  was  entitled  to  put  it.     From  that 
time  Miss  Harrison  was  removed  from  Scarborough,  and 
defendant,  he  supposed,  now  imagined  that  he  could  ignore 
plaintiflTs  claim,  because  he  took  no  notice  of  the  letter  just 
read.     He  (Mr.  Sleigh)  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
defendant  might  at   any  rate  have  decently  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  communication,  but  he  had  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  reply,  and  had  left  Mr.  Peacock,  to  re- 
cover his  money  if  he  could.     This  was  not  the  first  time 
the  action  had  been  before  the  Recorder.     When  brought 
the  first  time  before  the  Court  it  was  withdrawn   by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  a  witness,  so  that  accounted  for  the  lateness 
with  which  the  present  jury  had  to  deal  with  it.     Now,  if  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  four  guineas  he  was  perfectly 
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right  in  fighting  this  case  for  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
cost  what  it  might ;  in  fact,  now  that  the  challenge  was 
thrown  down  it  wonld  be  cowardly  if  he  did  not  take  it  np. 
Having  a  fixed   scale   of  charges,  and  having  brought  his 
skill  and  knowledge  to  bear  in  the  service  of  defendant,  his 
client  felt  it  would  be  an  insult  to  himself  and  derogatory 
to  his  profession  to  accept  any  less.     This  was  the  principle 
on  which  his  client  came  to  the  jury,  and  declined  to  accept 
the  paltry  guinea  proffered  by  the  defendant.     The  only 
matter  in  dispute  was  as  to  the  amount  charged,  and  he 
contended  that  it  was  clear  from  the  letters  read  that  Miss 
Harrison's  friends  knew  there  was  a  stipulated  charge ;  and 
if  they  did  not  know  the  precise  amount  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  clear  they  had  accepted  the  charge  made  for  the  first 
visit,  because  Mrs.  Harrison  said  her  daughter  was  not  to 
go  again  without  she  knew  what  the  precise  charge  would 
be  for  a  certain  operation.     But  he  should  go  further  than 
this,  and  he  would  be  able  to  show  that  Miss  Stepliens  knew 
quite  well  that  a  guinea  per  hour  was  Mr.  Peacock's  charge, 
and  that  her  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  that  charge. 
Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  there  was  no  proof  of  contract- 
Mr.  Sleigh  said  he  was   anxious  to  try  the  case  on   its 
merits,  as  between  man  and  man,  and  if  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  other  side  to  throvv  every  possible  technical  objection 
in  the  way  of  his  client,  in  order  to  prevent  him  obtaining 
his  just   demands,  why   the  jury   would   form    their   own 
opinion  of  such  conduct.     There  were  dentists  and  dentists, 
some  who  performed  their  duty  with  ability,  and  who  were 
really  and  truly  benefactors  to  their  race  ;  others  there  were 
who  were  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  had  no  more  right  to 
put  an  instrument  into  the  mouth  of  a  fellow-being  than 
they  had  to  do  any  other  act  which  caused  death  through 
negligence  or  want  of  skill.     There  was,  as  he  had  regretted  , 
no  college  of  dentists  in  England,  and  it  was  a  very  easy- 
thing  for  a  man  to  get  a  brass  plate  up  and  call  himself  a 
dentist  in  this  country;  it  required  by  law  no  education  for 
the  work,  no  diploma,  no  qualification.     It  might  be,  and 
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doubtless  was,  that  some  who   called    themselves   dentists 
might  be  able  to  fill  up  a  holed  tooth  in  a  very  short  time — 
might,  in  fact,  be  able  to  do  twenty  fillings  up  whilst  another 
man  more  competent  took  all  the  time  to  do  one,  and  do  it 
properly  and   efiectually.     The    learned  counsel  then   mi- 
nutely described   the  operation  of  filling  up  a  tooth  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  said  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  done, 
pointed  out  that  the  material  used,  gold  leaf,  was  very  ex- 
\)en8ive,  and  then  intimated,  that  in   order  to  support  the 
plaintiflTin  his  declaration  that  the  charge  made  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  one,  as  well  as  the  one  understood  to  be  his 
charge,  he  should  call  a  number  of  witnesses  whose  testi- 
monv  would  be  valuable,  including  one  of  the  most  success- 
tul  and  experienced  dentists  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Coffin, 
of  London. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  he  questioned  whether  some 
of  the  evidence  spoken  of  would,  when  it  came  to  be  ten- 
dered, bo  admissable. 

Mr.  Sleigh  contended  it  would,  and  observed   that  Mr, 

Smith  was  now  beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  getting  a  little 

too  hot.     (Laughter.)     He  (Mr.  Sleigh)  thought   it   came 

"^ith  ill  grace  from  the  defendant  who  was   contesting  the 

claim,  to  try  and  exclude  this  evidence  as  to  the  competency 

of  the  plaintiff  and  the  fairness  of  his  charges. 

The  Recorder  hinted  that  the  evidence  would  be  perfectly 
proper,  and  he  further  observed  that  if  the  defendant  knew 
Tfhat  the   charge  was  going  to  be   he  should  rule  that   no 
evidence  as  to  fairness  was  necessrry. 
Mr.  Smith. — Unless  the  work  is  badly  done. 
The  Recorder. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — Oh,  that  is  another  card  my  friend  is  going 
to  play.       (Laughter.)      Till    to-day    it   has   never  been 
SUgg^ted  that  the  work  was  not  properly  done.     However, 
X  ^ni  P^i'fect^ly  willing  to  take  it  upon  that  ground. 

fle  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr.  Peacock  was  a  gentleman 
of  education,  he  had  taken  every  trouble  to  make  himself 
ftiljy  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  profession,  he  had  a 
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diploma  from  the  Dental  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
having  for  some  years  practised  the  profession  with  success 
in  this  country,  ho  was  entitled  to  be  fairly  remunerated 
for  his  skill  and  knowledge.  Witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
were  then  called,  and  were  examined  by  Mr.  Haigh. 

Miss  Stephens  was  the  first  witness  called.     She  said  she 
kept  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Denmark  House,  Scarboro'. 
In  October,  1873,  Miss  Mabel   Harrison  was  at  her  school, 
and  complained  about  her  teeth.     Witness  told  her  she  had 
better  see  a  dentist,  and  she  named  Mr.  Peacock,  the  plain- 
tiff, advising  her  to  write  to  her  parents,  asking  them   to 
give    their   assent  to   her   seeing   him.     Mr.    Peacock  had 
usually  attended  her  pupils,  and  she  knew  his  fee  to  be  a 
guinea  an  hour.     It  was  well    known    amongst  the   pupils 
what  that  fee  was,  and  witness  told  Miss  Harrison  that    it 
would  be  a  guinea  an    hour.     Miss   Harrison   got  a   letter 
from  her  mother,  and  in  consequence  of  that  she  went  to 
Mr.  Peacock.     She  went  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  I3th  of  October,  and  returned  a  little  after  three 
o'clock.     Previous  to  that  Miss  Harrison  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  from   her   teeth,    which    were   very   decayed.     After 
seeing  Mr.  Peacock  she  became  quite  well. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Peacock,  the  plaintiff,  was  then  sworn. 
He  said  he  was  a   graduate   by  examination  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental   Surgery,  and  his  diploma  was 
in  Court,  (produced.)     He  studied  in  America  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  being  a  dentist.     He  had   been  in  practice 
about  nine  years  in  Scarboro',  and  had  a  very  considerable 
connection.     Witness   then   gave   evidence  regarding   the 
correspondence  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sleigh.     The  fee  of  one 
guinea  an  hour  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge,  and  one 
which  was  always   paid  to   him    by  all    his   patients.     His 
appointments  were  always   made  in  advance,  and   he  occa- 
sionally charged  a  guinea  if  an  appointment  was   not  kept. 
That  was  not  charged   in    this   instance   to   the   defendant 
because  of  his  daughter  not  coming  a  second  time.     Pupils 
from  Miss  Ste^-ihens' school  had  come  to  him  before,  and  he 
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had  been  paid  a  guinea  an  honr.  Witness  tlien  spoke  as  to 
the  operations  he  performed  on  Miss  Harrison  on  the  13th 
of  October.  He  prepared  and  filled  with  jrold  a  molar 
tooth  and  was  about  three  hours  at  that.  The  other  tooth 
had  the  pulp  exposed  and  diseased,  and  he  applied  medicine 
to  destroy  the  nerve  and  then  put  in  a  temporary  filling  to 
keep  the  medicine  in.  That  operation  took  about  an  ])our 
and  a  half.  To  do  lustiee  to  Uifeipati^^tilie'.tfould  not  h.ive 
occupied  less  time  than  Ib'ui* 'hbilrs/ and*  a  "half  for  both. 
Comparj;^  \ntH  '(it'll ^'r.lJ^ntists'therf^^l^^^a'.fiii*.  and-ren'sin-:  "- .* 
able  one.  •  'H^  VftewUfe  Tee6*of  Lond'q^  'defi'tigrts.  •  He'lfad^  ' 
himself  paid  t4'feii:'CIaf!ini'£j59  ifbr  iVft/frnjji./'PfrVtdoffin 
told  him  that  fPlis'^plj^'ntitfJ'i^^cl  nor'bfeeft  k'pi-o!fe6sl6bal 
man  his  fee  would  have  been  two  guineas  an  hour. 

^j  Mr.  Smith."" — I  am  40  years  of  age.  I  was  in  a  Man- 
chester warehouse  before  studying  to  become  a  dentist,  and 
I  was  at  Phillips'  at  Manchester.  The  diploma  is  dated 
1861.  I  had  two  sessions  at  the  college.  A  session  is  fjur 
months  and  a  half. 

if  r.  Smith.^-How  much  did  it  cost  you,  may  I  ask  ? 

Witness. — Oh,  about  £-200  altogether. 

Mr.  Smith.  —Not  the  diploma ;  what  did  the  diploma  cost 

you  ? 

^V'itness. — Oh,  some   nominal   matter.     I  forget  now.     I 

oolieve  about  twenty  dollars  was  the  cost  of  the  parchment. 

M^T.  Smith. — And  I  suppose  that  would  be  paid  in  green- 

^V  itnoss. — No  ;  they  had  not  greenbacks  in  America  then, 
laughter.) 

Turther  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smith.  Witness  said  that 
tlie  tooth,  if  it  was  properly  stopped,  ou«:ht  to  do  for  years 
if  the  brush  was  liberally  used.  I  have  charged  10s.  Gd.  for 
filling  a  tooth,  but  that  is  some  time  since.  I  used  to  charge 
from  lOs.  6d.  to  two  guineas  a  tooth,  hue  in  July,  1871,  I 
raised  my  fees  to  a  guinea  an  hour. 
Dr.  Hickson,  of  Scarboro',  said  ho  knew  the  piaintiflT  as  a 

dentist,  and  knew  his  fee  to  be  one  guinea  an  hour.     Had 


^C^Xid 
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many  a  time  sent  patients  of  his  to  the  plaintiff  since  that 
was  his  fee.  Witness  had  himself  been  under  his  treatment. 
He  considered  him,  he  might  as  well  say  it  at  once,  one  of 
the  first  dentists  in  Europe.  He  did  not  think  the  fee  was 
unreasonable. 

Dr.  Coffin,  of  Cornwall  Gardens,  Queen's  Gate,  London, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
was  next  calleH/  •]8fa**":8ai9:  {cif  for  eighteen  years  he  had 
pnicticed  in  Lofidbfi 'kmj'ifi  Tll^  Uliited  Kingdom;  did  not 
\/  ^^*i6fe!*l^ctwWai4^e  l)]:th^  pl^jitxV'^Qnsl3eiin^.i^^^^ 
•  ha«I  dfth^j^vTO  eiroughr '  WrtnesVcltargc(J  t wcf  gi^i iieas  kn  hour 
He  hji*s^^f  "Atri  Pea.ciick's  U'<>Wv';ir^d'aB«l*df  it  for  thirteen 
years;  dn*d  "hi  ^thoTtgTif  very-TifglJly-bf  ilJ  "'fhere  w'as  com- 
plaint of  every  dentist's  work,  but  he  thought  tiiere  was  less 
complaint  of  Mr.  Peacock's  than  most  people.  He  could 
speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  liim.  The  process  of  filling  a 
tooth  should  be  a  slow  one  when  done  properly.  Of  course 
witness  had  not  seen  the  operation  in  question,  but  judging 
from  what  he  heard  it  was  not  too  long. 

Dr.  Home,  of  Scarboro',  said  he  had  frequently  been  un- 
der plain tifi*'s  hands.  His  fee  was  one  guinea  per  hour. 
He  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him.  For  the  skillful  ser- 
vices he  rendered  he  thought  the  charge  most  moderate. 

Dr.  Teale,  of  Scarboro',  said  that  plaintiff  had  stopped 
two  teeth  of  his.  From  his  experience  of  the  plaintiff,  both 
as  a  patient  himself,  and  from  what  he  knew  of  patients 
of  his  who  had  been  under  him,  he  had  a  very  high  opin- 
ion of  Iiim.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  good  work  of 
his,  and  no  bad.  His  fee  of  a  guinea  an  hour  had  for  some 
time  been  well  known  by  witnesses  patients. 

This  concluded  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Mr.  Smith  addressed  the  jury  very  briefly  for  the  defense. 
He  began  by  depreciating  the  value  of  plaintiff's  diploma 
as  one  which  could  very  easily  and  cheaply  be  got,  and  lu 
regard  to  his  mode  of  charging  said  that  would  enable  him 
him  to  dawdle  over  his  work  as  long  as  he  thought  proper- 
He  suggested  that  it  had  been  done  in  this  instance;  but 
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further  than  that,  Miss  Harrison  would  be  called,  and  she 
would  show  that  even  with  that  the  work  was  not  done 
properly,  for  part  of  the  stuffing  had  since  come  out.  She 
had  been  subpoenaed  by  the  plaintiff,  but  they  had  singularly 
enough  not  thought  fit  to  call  her.  As  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  doctors  whom  the  plaintiff  had  called,  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  did  not  wish  to  impugn  their  evidence,  but  they  were 
all  more  or  less  interested  ill  itiep1tig''.ip*high*fee8.  (Laugh- 
ter.) He  would  only  cai!  Mr.  Harrison,  a  dentist  of  London 
and  Hiill,  who  'Aould; say -that  algiiinea  would  be  h  reason- 
able cliacge,  a'ld  aft«r  that  :he  caDo'wuiild  by  in  tl>eM-  Imnda. 

Miss  MaberH&rriboi),  the  d«?fend^nt'ft' daughter,  stated 
that  she  went  'at  ten  b*olock  oo  ihe  xaotmr^'g  in  question  to 
see  Mr.  Peacock.  She  had  to  wait  about  half  an  hour,  and 
whilst  she  remained  there  the  plaintiff  left  twice,  l)eing  ab- 
sent altogether  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  got  home  at  lialf- 
past  one  or  two.  Last  Christmas  a  portion  of  the  stuffing 
can)e  out. 

To  Mr.  Sleigh. — I  have  had  four  or  live  teeth  performed 
on.  Since  I  was  at  Mr.  Peacock's  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison's, at  Hull,  who  comes  from  London. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Harrison  (no  relative  of  the  defendant's)  said 
he  was  a  dentist  in  London  and  Hull. 

Mr.  Smith. — How  long  have  you  been  one? 

Witness. — I  have  been  one  ever  since  I  was  anything. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — What  a  precocious  infant  he  must  have  been. 
(Laughter.) 

Whereupon  one  of  the  legal  gentlemen  observed  that  it 
was  very  natural  witness  should  have  begun  life  by  "  cutting 
his  teeth,"  an  acute  remark  that  did  not  seem  to  catch  the 
Recorder's  ear. 

Witness  continued. — I  consider  one  guinea,  or  at  the  most 
two,  an  ample  fee  for  a  provincial  dentist. 

Witness  added  in  answer  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  was  a 
Licentiate  in  Dentistry  of  the  Koyal  College  of  England — » 
not  of  America. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — Don't  you  know  that  the  Americans  are  the 
most  proficient  dentists  in  the  world? 
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Witness. — I  know  that  they  claim  to  be. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — Are  they  not  recognized  as  such  ? 

Witness. — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Sleigh. — We  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
your  sorrow.  I  ask  you  whether  they  are  not  considered 
such  ? 

Witness. — I  cannot  tell  what  other  medical  men  think. 

Mr.  Shat'hv^Do  vj&u  ticurfltiiatiin  medical  and  scientific 
circles  the  AiTfer<fc^ild 'ai^V^Wistdeicd  the  best  dentists  in  the 

:     :    •Wi'trfdb8.^r.'doii>  i^f  it/alid  lAJAi'X  aawifiC. 

Tka^Recopd^i'hayjng  ljriftfly;€ijB|inty].*iip  the  evidence, 
tliQ  JiH;y  V^tiyiady^lAd  a£ter/a*.siiot(  laHscDce  returned  into 
Court  with  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  Sleigh  applied  for  costs. 

The  Recorder  certified  that  it  was  a  fit  case  to  be  brought 
into  that  Court,  and  he  therefore  should  order  that  the  costs 
should  be  paid  according  to  the  usual  scale  of  the  Court. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Obituary. 

Dr.  M.  McCarty^  of  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 26,  1832,  in  Clark  ocunty,  Kentucky,  and  was  educated 
at  Bethel  College. 

In  the  year  1864,  he  moved  from  Rassellville,  where  he 
then  resided,  to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  studied  dentis- 
try with  Dr.  Elliott.  He  returned  to  Russellville  in  the 
spring  of  li^6i3,  and  continued  the  study  of  the  profession 
with  Dr.  Jones,  of  that  city. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  A. 
P.  Stewart,  and  afterwards,  during  the  years  1866  and  1867, 
he  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
College.  In  May,  1867,  Dr.  McCarty  moved  to  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  January  1, 
1874,  when  he  returned  to  Russellville,  where  he  died  in 
the  March  following. 
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Dr.  McCartj  was  a  member  of  the  Tennesse  Dental  Ae. 
sociation.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman,  honest 
and  thorough  in  all  his  professional  work,  and  but  for  his 
short  life  and  feeble  health,  he  would  have  attained  a  high 
order  of  excellence  in  his  profession. 

S.  J.  COBB, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Memorials^ 

Tennessee  Dental  Association. 


AKTICLE  IV. 


What  may  our  Patients  Reasonably  Expect  shall  he  Accom- 
plished hy  Operations  upon  the  Teeth. 

BY  GEO.  H.  CUSHINO,  D.  D.  S.,  CHICAGO. 
Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society. 
The  question  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  consider  is  one  which  very  largely  affects  the  interests  of 
the  dental  profession.     If  the  true  solution  of 'it  could  be 
clearly  arrived  at  and  accepted  by  the  profession,  their  in- 
terests could  not  fail  to  be  favorably  affected  thereby;  while 
so  long  as  it  remains  an  unsettled  question,  or  is  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  or  carelessly  defined,  it  must  prove  more 
or  less  detrimental  to  professional  interests,  and,  it  may  also 
be  added,  to  the  interests  of  hunrianit}',  for  the  two  are 
identical. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  subject  has  not  engaged  the 
serious  thought  of  the  profession  to  the  extent  that  its  im- 
portance demands;  and  the  endeavor  will  be  made  in  this 
paper  to  so  answer  the  inquiry  in  a  general  way,  as  to  arouse 
attention  to  its  importance,  with  the  hope  that  through  your 
discussions  and  the  influence  of  your  Society  it  may  be 
brought  more  generally  before  the  mind  of  the  profession  at 
large,  with  such  an  impress  of  the  best  thought  upon  it  from 
your  members  as  will  secure  its  proper  consideration,  and 
lead  to  its  speedy  and  correct  interpretation. 

The  true  professional  mind  could  hardly  rest  satisfied 
without  being  able  to  give  an  unequivocal  reply  to  this 
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query,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  diversity  of 
answers  would  be  almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  individ- 
uals replying. 

The  general  public,  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
truthful  reply  to  this  question,  can  have  no  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  our  services  until  this  question  can  be 
answered  truthfully  and  with  a  common  understanding  by 
the  profession  at  large ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  it  shall  be  so  answered. 

It  will  not  be  undertaken  here  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  what  the  public  may  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  as- 
sumed or  from  the  apparent  attitude  of  the  profession  toward 
them. 

Whatever  that  attitude  is — whether  true  or  false — we 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  say.  If  it  be  false,  it  must,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  be  corrected ;  if  true,  it  will  need  no 
reference  except  as  will  naturally  come  from  a  consideration 
of  the  answer  to  the  question  under  consideration. 

It  is  not  at  all  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  an 
exhaustive  essay.  It  will  only  be  attempted  to  place  the 
subject  before  you  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  a  full  dis. 
cussion  of  all  points  incident  and  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  th^  question.  It  is  essential  to  anything  like  a 
fair  consideration  of  this  question,  that  dental  practitioners 
should  be  properly  classified.  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
done  in  a  general  sense,  as  it  might  be  said  that  there  are 
as  many  classes  as  individuals. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  w-ill  be  proper  to  class 
them  under  two  heads:  one  class  embracing  all  those  who 
are  endeavoring  constantly,  honestly  and  conscientiously  to 
do  the  very  best  that  can  be  done,  and  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  various  means  to  that  end  which  are  within  their 
reach,  i.  ^.,  association,  free  interchange  of  views  and  expe- 
riences, and  the  literature  of  the  profession,  both  standard 
and  periodical.  The  other  class,  of  course,  embraces  all 
those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  means,  and  who, 
either  from  prejudice,  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  choose  to 
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remain  in  the  disreputable  rear-guard  of  a  truly  noble  pro- 
fession. The  importance  cf  this  distinction  needs  not  to  be 
argued,  and  in  treating  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  first 
mentioned  class  of  practitioners  will  be  understood  as  the 
profession — the  authors  of  the  operations  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  query  started  by  this  paper, 
very  many  points  require  consideration.  A  direct  answer, 
and  perhaps  one  which  would  be  given  by  tl\e  greater  num- 
ber of  respondents,  would  be  that  patients  might  reasonably 
expect  that  their  teeth  would  be  preserved  to  extreme  age, 
or  until  lost  from  other  causes  than  caries.  This  might,  in 
a  certain  sense,  be  aflBrmed  with  entire  truth,  and  yet  such 
results  are  generally  so  contingent  upon  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  dentist,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  say 
that  such  expectation  would  be  reasonable  without  stating 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases, 
for  this  statement  to  be  true. 

The  conditions  of  course  are^  that  patients  shall  obey 
implicitly  the  necessary  instructions  of  their  professional 
advisers. 

Now,  just  here  it  is  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
grave  error  which  patients  are  apt  to  cherish,  and  one  which, 
unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  profession  are  inclined  to 
foster,  and  that  is,  the  supposition  that  teeth  once  well  filled 
will  last  forever.  You  are  all  doubtless  aware  to  what  ex 
tent  this  false  idea  prevails,  and  yon  know  as  well  how  in 
part  it  has  come  to  prevail — because  some  practitioners  not 
only  have  allowed  their  patient  to  take  this  for  granted,  but 
have  many  times  assured  them  that  operations  would  last 
indeiinitely — never  requiring  renewal.  Not  only  do  a  large 
num^jer  of  persons  hold  this  view  regarding  operations  per- 
foritied,  but  very  many  of  them  seem  to  think  that,  having 
the  teeth  once  put  in  good  condition,  they  will  never 
require  anything  more  to  be  done,  either  to  those  already 
operated  upon  or  to  any  others — as  though  there  was  some 
conservative  property  residing  in  the  gold  which  is  placed  in 
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certain  teeth  that  would  surround  with  its  saving  influence 
all  the  teeth  in  the  head. 

Until  the  public  mind  is  disabused  of  this  idea,  and  the 
profession  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  instruct  their  patients 
that  these  operations  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  liable 
to  be  but  temporary  in  their  character,  we  can  have  no  basis 
.ujjon  which  patients  can  found  any  reasonable  expectations. 
Again,  there  are  some  individuals  who  have  no  faith  at  all 
in  the  operation  of  filling  teeth,  because  they  have  found  in 
their  own  experience,  or  in  that  of  their  friends,  that  certain 
teeth  that  had  once  been  filled  were,  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, hopelessly  decayed. 

This  conviction  is  arrived  at  on  their  part  in  most  cases 
because  of  the  above  named  false  promise  that  teeth  once 
tilled  require  no  further  thought,  and  consequently  they 
have  neglected  the  essential  after-treatment  and  professional 
supervision  necessary  to  insure  the  best  results. 

These  points  are  emphasized  here  because  they  enter  so 
largely  into  the  question  which  it  is  sought  to  solve,  and 
because  it  is  certain  that  the  false  position  which  the  pro- 
fession to-day  occupies  before  the  public  (to  whatever  extent 
it  is  false)  is  due  mainly  to  a  lack  of  a  proper  appreciation 
of  its  duties  in  this  regard. 

Probably  no  one  would  deny  that,  if  children  were  placed 
under  the  dentist's  hands  at  the  proper  age,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  have  entire  control  of  them,  so  far  as  their  teeth 
were  concerned,  until  maturity,  their  teeth  could  all  be 
preserved  up  to  that  time;  and  yet  how  many  parents  are 
There  who  think  that  their  children  are  thus  placed  in  the 
dentist's  hands,  and  that  they  are  really  complying  with  all 
his  reasonable  demands,  who  yet  find  that  results  of  opera- 
tions are  continually  disappointing  them,  and  who  are  not 
made  to  realize  that  they  have  criminally  neglected  the 
instructions  of  the  dentist.  How  many  are  there  who  have 
been  instructed  by  their  dentist  to  bring  their  children  to 
him  every  three  months,  who  bring  them  only  every  one, 
two  or  three  years.     And  again,  how  many   have   been 
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instrncted  in  the  importance  of  a  thorongh  cleansing  of  the 
teeth,  especially  after  eating,  who  think  their  children  do 
all  that  is  necessary'  by  brushing  their  teeth  upon  rising  and 
retiring,  neglecting  entirely  the  only  periods  when  brushing 
can  be  said  to  be  of  any  great  value !  Thus,  while  children 
may  be  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist,  yet  they  are 
in  fact  not  at  all  so  in  the  proper  sense,  and  a  failure  to 
arrive  at  the  best  results  is  the  consequence  ;  a  failure  which 
is  oftentimes  unjustly  charged  to  the  dentist.  This  laxity 
on  the  part  of  patients  and  parents  is  partly  the  fault  of  the 
profession,  in  that  they  do  not  suflSciently  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  observing  their  instructions ;  but 
it  is  not  altogether  so,  for  there  are  many  who  will  not  fol- 
low such  instructions,  however  carefully  given. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  urged  that  the  profession  could 
do  very  much  towards  insuring  compliance  with  their  in- 
structions than  they  are  doing,  if  they  were  themselves 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

As  in  the  cases  supposed  above,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  would  be  essential  elements  in  making  a  prognosis 
regarding  them,  so,  in  general  (with  every  case  having  some 
individual  peculiarity  probably,)  must  be  considered  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  operations  are  made; 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  individual  mouths  which 
are  treated  ;  the  great  liability  to  decay  in  the  teeth  of  some 
individuals,  and  the  less  liability  in  those  of  others ;  all  these 
considerations  must  have  weight  in  determining  the  solution 
of  this  question. 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored,  that  the  mere  operation  of 
filling  teeth  does  not  alter  their  character  as  organs  liable  to 
disease— the  same  after  the  operation  as  before — that  the 
operation  does  not  remove  the  causes  of  decay,  which  may 
5U*II  continue  active,  or  become  so  at  some  future  time,  and 
which  will  again  prove  destructive  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
teeth  under  conditions  favorable  to  such  destruction.  Were 
jt  otherwise,  a  very  positive  aflBrmation  could  be  made  of 
the  benefits  which  might  be  expected  from  tliese  operations. 
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In  view  of  the  premises  thus  set  forth,  what  then  may  be 
offered  as  a  proper  answer  to  the  question  sought  to  be 
solved?  This,  viz:  patients  may  reasonably  expect  from 
operations  on  the  teeth  jnst  what  an  honorable,  conscien- 
tious practitioner  promises  them  they  may  expect  under  the 
conditions  he  (the  dentist)  may  impose;  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  operations  will  be  in  the  precise  ratio  to  the 
obedience  to  such  instructions,  and  that  patients,  doing  their 
duty  as  faithfully  as  the  dentist  does  his,  may  hope  to  retain 
their  teeth  as  useful  organs  to  an  indefinite  period.  These 
things  n)ay  reasonably  be  expected  ;  but  there  are  some 
things  patients  may  not  reasonably  expect. 

They  may  not  expect  that  so  long  as  they  are  mortal  will 
they  be  entirely  exempt  from  danger  of  caries,  nor  need 
they  think  that  mere  manipulative  skill,  no  matter  how  high 
an  order,  bestowed  in  making  the  most  faultless  operations, 
will  justify  them  in  continuous  disobedience  to  the  laws  of 
health,  or  the  disregard  of  those  measures  of  prevention 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth,  without  being  called  upon  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

Keeping  in  view  these  considerations,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  patients  themselves  if  results  seem  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  profession. 

The  duty  of  the  profession  in  this  regard  is  very  clear — 
that  they  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  promise  more  than  they 
perform,  and  that  they  do  not  allow  their  patients  to  com- 
fort themselves  with  hopes  not  founded  in  reason. 


ARTICLE  V. 

A  Dentist  in  the  Ifewspajpers. 

A  dentist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  attracting  some 
rather  unenviable  attention  from  the  newspapers  of  that 
city,  by  the  publication  of  a  very  singular  and  mysterione 
card|  as  follows : 
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"  Wanted — The  front  teeth  of  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Will  pay  liberally  and  replace  artificially.  Apply  after  3 
P.  M.,  at  Dr. ." 

Thid  advertisement  very  naturally  called  forth  the  wonder- 
ing comments  of  many  who  read  it.  Why  the  teeth  of  a 
boy  of  that  age  wouldn't  do,  and  why,  indeed,  teeth  at  this 
exact  time  of  life.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  very  clearly 
from  the  card,  whether  the  patient  or  the  teeth  should  be 
fourteen  that  were  wanted. 

If  our  dentist  did  not  get  the  desired  "  front  teeth,"  he 
seems  at  least  to  have  gotten  notoriety,  as  appears  from  the 
following  card,  published  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisement  in  question. 

That  Front-tooth  Advertisement. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Repiihlican, — Sir  :  A 
dentist  ofiTers  to  pay  liberally  for  a  front  tooth  of  a  girl  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  to  replace  artificially.  Upon  the 
commission  of  this  act  will  not  the  offender,  on  conviction, 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1790,  section  3.  To  extract  a  sound  front  tooth  is 
such  a  bodily  hurt  as  not  only  maims  and  disfigures,  but 
diminishes  corporal  abilities.  Anciently  it  was  held  to  be 
felony,  because  the  offender  had  judgment  of  the  loss  of  the 
same  member.  The  words  of  the  statute  are  very  full  and 
comprehensive,  and  extend  to  deforming  a  poor  female  child 
by  pulling  out  a  fore-tooth  for  mercenary  purposes.  The 
press,  the  public  censor,  should  rebuke  such  an  insult  to  the 
morals  and  humanity  of  the  age.  Where  is  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  not  to  Animals,  but  to  Chil- 
dren. K. 

And  not  content  with  what  his  coi respondent  says  in  the 
matter,  the  editor  of  the  paper  adds  the  following : 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Bergh,  Mr.  Gatchell  and  the  society 
generally  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  is  direct- 
ed to  a  daily  advertisement  in  an  evening  cotemporary,  as 
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follows :  "  Wanted. — The  front  tooth  of  a  girl  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Will  pay  liberally  and  replace  artificially."  Tlie 
front  teeth  were  first  called  for ;  the  number  is  now  modestly 
reduced  to  one.  In  the  imaginative  pages  of  Ens:ene  Sue 
the  agonies  of  his  lovely  and  unfortunate  heroine,  "Fleur 
de  Marie,"  are  graphically  portrayed  while  undergoing  a 
like  torture  ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  too,  in  the  career  of  the  still 
more  wretched  "  Fantine, '  presents  us  with  a  similar  episode. 
These  are  fictions  only — the  wild  exaggerations  of  French 
romance — but  for  our  happy  and  enlightened  country  it  is 
reserved  to  be  the  proposed  theatre  of  the  actual,  horrible 
fact^  provided  only  the  victim  stands  ready.  Gentlemen  of 
the  humane  society,  do  you  consent?  Kead  the  communi- 
cation in  another  column  regarding  this  matter. 

These  criticisms  on  his  call  for  teeth  brought  out  the  den- 
tist himself,  in  this  style: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  5,  1875. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Repvhlican, — Sir  :  Desir- 
ing to  solve  a  great  scientific  problem,  I  have  become  the 
subject  of  severe  criticism,  though  no  injustice  or  inhumanity 
is  contemplated  or  necessary.  Many  teeth  are  sacrificed 
from  various  causes  that  will  answer  my  purpose ;  it  is  not 
even  necessary  that  they  should  be  sound.  The  principle  I 
believe  to  be  correct.  If  it  proves  eo,  the  poor  will  have 
reason  to  consider  me  a  benefactor. 

Signed,  ,  D.  D.  S. 

This  card  it  appears  was  put  forth  to  silence  clamors  of 
the  sensitive  public,  who  were  fearing  the  heartless  mutila- 
tion of  some  needy  creature,  who  would  be  willing  to  sell 
her  teeth  (why  not  his  teeth  ?)  for  cash.  But  the  card  itself 
appears  a  greater  enigma  than  the  publication  which  had 
produced  the  clamor.  What  "great  scientific  problem" 
could  be  possibly  solved  by  the  loss  of  a  few  teeth  by  a  poor 
girl,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see. 

And  what  principle  could  be  established  as  "  correct "  it 
would  have  been  well  if  this  D.  D.  S.  had  stated.  He,  how- 
ever, "  believes  it  to  be  correct,"  and  if  he  proves  it  to  be  so 
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"the  poor  will  have  reason  to  consider  him  a  benefactor." 
Benefactors  of  the  poor  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  might 
be,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  a  process  is  to  be  de 
rived  by  which  this  benefaction  can  be  brought  about  by 
the  loss  of  a  tooth  or  teeth.  Many  a  dentist  and  for  that 
matter,  a  country  blacksmith,  has  been  called  blessed  by 
those  he  had  relieved  of  the  tooth-ache  by  sundry  violent 
M'renchings  at  an  offending  molar,  but  here  is  a  man  who 
it  seems  can  only  be  a  benefactor  through  the  agency  of  the 
front  teeth  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  ;  to  whom  he  "  contem- 
plates no  injustice  or  inhumanity;"  and  they  had  not  been 
sound,  he  adds : 

Many  people  lose  their  teeth,  some  from  neglect,  many  it 
is  found  by  the  incompetency  of  dentists,  many  from  the 
inherent  tendency  of  all  things  to  go  to  work  and  ruin, — 
except  principles.  And  so  our  D.  D.  S.,  knowing  this,  and 
wishing  to  establish  the  correctness  of  a  "  principle,"  wants 
"  the"  front  teeth  of  a  girl  fourteen  years  old ;  "  apply 
after  3  P.  M." 

It  would  have  been  vastly  better  for  our  D.  D.  S.,  better 
for  his  reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  his  rather  merciless  critics — perhaps  from  the  "  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,"  if  he  had  written 
either  nothing  at  all,  or  else  said  plainly  what  is  plain  to 
every  professional  man  interested  in  the  case,  that  he  wished 
to  renew  the  old  and  long  disused  practice  of  transplanta- 
tion, practised  in  the  last  century,  and  caricatured  by  Roul- 
ordson,  a  famous  artist  of  his  day,  a  wood  cut  of  which 
caricature  has  been  lately  published  in  a  contemporary 
Jonrnal ;  an  operation  so  unfeeling  and  barbarous  as  to 
cause  wonder  at  its  ever  having  been  tolerated.  That  this 
was  the  object  contemplated  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, — no 
other  could  be  assigned,  but,  that  in  this  day  of  enlight- 
enment a  practitioner — a  D.  D.  S.  at  that, — should  be  so 
behind  the  times,  so  little  posted  as  to  the  valnelessness  of 
such  an  operation  in  view  of  its  great  uncertainty  is  strange. 
It  is  considered  by  some  as  an  operation  of  sufficient 
safety  to  warrant  its  occasional  performance  to  extract  an 
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abscessed  tooth  that  has  defied  other  treatment,  and  replace 
after  proper  treatment ;  and  even  this  the  retnrnini^  of  a 
tooth  to  its  own  well  filling  socket  is  considered  as  not  at 
all  reliable;  but  that  any  one  in  this  day  shonld  seriously 
contemplate  a  revival  of  the  obsolete  and  cruel  operation 
of  transplantation,  the  mntilation  of  one  poor  girls'  mouths 
for  the  temporary  adornment  of  some  one  with  money,  but 
weak  and  foolish  enough  to  allow  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
tion is  a  little  startling  for  this  day  of  dental  enlightenment. 

In  the  caricature  referred  to,  two  figures  are  represented 
as  going  out  of  the  door,  with  the  money  received  for  their 
sold  incisors,  apparently  well  satisfied. 

These  are  the  poor  who  were  "benefacted"  ,by  the 
dentist  of  that  day.  Is  it  in  this  way  that  onr  D.  D  S. 
proposes  to  make  himself  the  peer  of  the  Corcoran's  and 
Sinithsons',  who  have  conferred  on  the  poor  of  Washington 
so  many  real  blessings.  Verily,  to  lose  one's  front  teeth 
and  pay  for  their  extraction  is  not  counted  a  benefit  by  any 
means,  and  that  a  remuneration  to  the  amount  of  even 
fifty  dollars  would  bo  considered  an  equivalent  for  this  loss 
is  hardly  to  be  believed.  A  later  card  shows  that  the  Dr. 
has  not  given  up  his  idea  of  getting  a  front  tooth,  and  he 
now,  it   seems  does  not  specify  sex.     This  card  is  headed 

PERSONAL. 

$50  is  the  value  that  will  be  paid  for  the  front  tooth  of 
a  young  person,  even  (though  paining  and  not  sound)  if 
answering  the  Doctor's  purpose. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

A  Bi^raphical  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  T,  B.  Hamlin, 

of  Nashville^  Tennessee. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin  was  born  June  24, 1810,  at  Red  Hook, 
or  Hamlin's  Landing,  on  the  Hudson  River,  Duchess  Co., 
New  York. 

A  few  months  after  his  birth,  his  father  moved  to  Win- 
dom,  west  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  he  died,  leaving 
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a  family  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  destitute 
circumstances.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  mother  and 
brother  died,  leaving  him  quite  alone.  To  be  thus  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  so  early  in  life,  without  money  or 
education,  was  indeed  a  great  misfortune  to  the  object  of 
this  sketch,  but  he  wisely  and  promptly  bound  himself  for 
three  years  to  a  silversmith  and  watch  repairer.  During 
this  time  he  conducted  himself  so  well  that  his  employer 
sent  him  to  school  for  six  months,  and  he  also,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  apprenticeship,  received  some  little  dental 
instruction  from  a  physician  who  was  practicing  medicine 
and  dentistry  together  in  the  little  village  in  which  he  lived. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Hamlin  sought  and  obtained 
employment  in  one  of  the  largest  watch  making  establish- 
ments in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  industry  and  pro- 
ficiency soon  led'to  his  promotion  to  the  responsible  position 
of  foreman  of  the  watch  making  department.  In  his  stren- 
uous exertions  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important 
position,  he  injured  his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  lucrative  and  desirable  situation 
and  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  After  traveling 
and  resting  from  business  for  some  time,  his  health  improved, 
and  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Albany  and  resume  his 
former  position.  His  close  confinement,  however,  soon  told 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  b}'  a  renewal  of  his  disease,  to 
resign  his  situation  finally  From  Albany  he  removed  to 
Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  opened  a  jewelry  store.  Shortly  after, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Phinney,  a  daughter  of  Auscher  Phinney,  a  highly  respect- 
able citizen  of  that  place.  During  Hamlin's  stay  in  Lee,  he 
was  attacked  with  rheumatism,  and  this,  in  connection  with 
his  dj-spepsia,  caused  him  to  look  to  the  Sunny  South  for 
relief.  In  his  travels  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
spent  one  winter,  deriving  great  benefit  to  his  health  from 
the  change  of  climate.  While  in  New  Orleans  he  invented 
an  instrument  or  tool  known  as  the  centering  or  pivoting 
tool,  now  in  use  among  all  watch  makers  and  repairers. 
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This  little  instrument  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  in- 
vention, and  if  properly  managed  by  the  inventor,  it  might 
have  resulted  in  great  pecuniary  profit  to  hi?n. 

From  New  Orleans,  Hamlin  moved  to  Wj'theville,  Va., 
where  in  1835  he  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry,  hav- 
ing studied  the  profession  as  opportunity  offered,  ever  since 
he  received  his  first  instructions  at  Windom.  Soon  after 
he  commenced  the  practice,  he  joined  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  ever  after  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
Dental  Associations,  and  in  1840  he  received  an  honorary 
diploma  from  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  a  graceful  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  that  institution  of  his  worth 
and  professional  excellence. 

After  ten  years  practice  in  Wytheville  and  vicinity,  he 
moved  to  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession two  years.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  bought  out  Dr.  Varcamp,  paying  him  $6,000  for 
a  three-story  brick  building  on  Cherry  street,  built  ex presslv- 
for  a  dental  office.  He  immediately  commenced  the  prac- 
tice at  Nashville,  and  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  did  a  large 
stnd  lucrative  business,  profitable  alike  to  himself  and  his 
patrons;  to  his  patrons  from  the  fact  that  he  served  them  in 
such  an  honeot,  faithful  and  skillful  manner,  as  to  give  them 
full  value  for  every  dollar  they  paid  to  him. 

While  Dr.  Hamlin  was  not  as  extensively  known  in  his 
profession  as  some  others,  no  one  stood  higher  among  those 
who  knew  him  well,  and  no  one  knew  him  well  profession- 
ally or  otherwise,  who  did  not  honor  and  respect  him.  Soon 
after  he  located  in  Nashville,  he  wrote  and  published  a  little 
book,  called  "  Importance  and  Care  of  the  Teeth,"  and 
shortly  after  he  published  a  small  work,  called  "  Quackery 
Unwashed."  These  little  unpretentious  publications  con- 
tained many  valuable  tacts  of  much  interest  to  the  public 
as  well  as  the  profession,  and  we  dare  say  much  good  was 
done  by  their  general  distribution. 

During  his  practice  in  Nashville,  he  did  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  interesting  the  people  in  the  preservation  of  their 
teeth. 
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From  the  time  lie  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
he  labored  with  an  eye  single  to  the  elevation  of  the  dental 
profession,  believing  that  to  be  the  true  way  of  elevating 
himself.  The  fact  that  lie  lived  up  to  this  high  idea  of 
duty,  resnlted  in  his  great  success,  in  his  rising  from  obscu- 
rity to  a  very  high  and  honorable  position  in  his  profession, 
and  also  in  the  accumulation  of  a  very  hand»»ome  ])roperty  ; 
the  most  of  which  was  made  in  Nashville  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  practice.  In  1861,  owing  to  ill-health, 
he  closed  liis  professional  career,  and  after  traveling  four  or 
five  years  through  a  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  regaining  his  strength  to  some  extent,  he  returned 
to  Nashville  and  purchased  a  farm  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  city. 

He  immediately  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  the  bee  cul- 
ture and  nursery  business.  He  soon  became  an  accepted 
authority  on  the  subject  of  bees,  their  habits,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  treating  them,  etc.,  having  been  more  ur  less  inter- 
ested in  these  little  creatures  many  years  before  giving  up 
his  profession.  He  wrote  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
work  on  that  subject,  and  received  many  premiums,  medals 
and  diplomas  as  testimonials  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  bee  culture. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  one  of  the  iarorest 
apiaries  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Hamlin  continued  to  zealously  follow  this  new  pur- 
suit up  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  on  tiie  24:tli  of 
May,  J  874:.     He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

S.  J.  COBP>, 
Chairman  of  Gmimiitee  on  Memorinh^ 

Tennci<8ee  Dtntal  Association, 
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ARTICLE  VIL 


An  Improved  Method  of  Taking  Plaster  Impressions. 

BY  J.  SMITH  TURNER,  M.  R.  C.  8.,  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

I  heg  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
nie  in  asking  me  to  contribute  a  paper  to  your  transactions. 
I  trust  this  communication  will  be  accepted  by  you  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  sent;  more  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  compliment  you  have  paid  me  than  for  any  intrinsic 
merit  it  may  possess. 

The  question  of  plaster  impressions  lias  little  novelty  to 
recommend  it.  Like  many  other  questions  in  our  profession, 
it  comes  to  the  front,  or  falls  to  the  rear,  according  to  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  more  active  minded  among  the 
risinir  and  tlie  more  recently-established  members  of-the 
]»n)f(^ssion.  The  senior  members,  who  have  overcome,  or 
think  they  have  overcome,  all  the  difficulties  attending  any 
process,  are  generally  contented  to  let  matters  rest.  They 
can  accomplish  all  they  desire  by  a  system  which  has 
become  familiar  to  then)  by  practice,  and  to  the  deficiencies 
of  which  (thi:-  I  say  with  all  respect)  they  have  learned  to 
shut  their  eyes;  or  if  they  see  them,  it  is  in  a  light  flat- 
tering to  their  own  proficiency,  which  enables  them  to  give 
a  pharisaiacal  hug  to  their  superiority  .  The  young  mem- 
bers, on  the  other  hand,  who  are  ever  looking  out  for  a 
royal  road  to  excellence,  make  a  rush  at  the  last  new  thing 
perhaps  to  discard  it  with  equal  readiness.  Plaster  impres- 
sion-taking has  gone  through  those  phases,  and  is  likely,  in 
common  with  other  questions,  to  go  through  the  same  again. 
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There  are  those  who  use  one  material,  and  those  who  use 
another  ;  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  who,  while 
believing  in  the  superior  excellence  of  plaster  moulds  for 
almost  every  case,  confess  to  a  want  of  manipulative  skill, 
or  to  a  want  of  power  over  their  patients  which  deprives 
them,  in  many  instances,  of  the  use  of  this  excellent 
material.  There  are  also  those  who  timidity  deters  them 
from  ever  commencing  its  use,  while  many  have  yet  to 
Jearn  how  to  use  the  more  simple  materials.  It  is  to  the 
timid  and  unskillful,  with  whom  I  have  that  fellow-feelinic 
which  "  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  that  J  would  now  ad- 
dress myself.  If  proficients  in  the  art  see  anything  worthy 
of  notice  in  my  plan,  I  shall  be  all  the  better  pleased.  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  the  question,  nor  enunierate  the 
diflSculties  connected  with  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  objections  are  raised  to  plaster  moulds  for  partial  cases, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  correct  model  all 
round  on  which  teeth  can  be  mounted  as  well  as  a  plate 
fitted.  To  get  a  good  mould  involves  more  endurance  than 
many  patients  can  give,  and  a  great  amount  of  v.'ork  from 
the  operator,  both  in  breaking  up  the  mould  and  in  piecing 
it  together  again. 

I  propose,  by  making  certain  alterations  in  the  tray,  and 
by  applying  the  plaster  in  a  different  manner  than  hitherto, 
to  obviate  some  of  these  disadvantages.  I  convert  the 
handle  of  the  impression  tray  into  a  funnel,  which  opens 
by  an  oval  aperture  on  the  base  plate  or  palate  of  the  tray, 
immediately  under  its  external  aspect,  the  lower  border  of 
which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  opening.  The 
outer  end  of  the  handle  forms  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and 
this  has  a  rim  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  wide  round  the 
outer  side  of  its  free  border. 

I  take  an  impression  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  wax,  but 
giving  no  heed  to  the  palate,  direct  my  attention  to  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  mouth,  or,  in  fact,  to  every  part 
on  which  1  do  not  wish  the  plate  to  lit. 

When  I  withdraw  this  preliminary  mould,  1  cut  away 
the  wax  from  wherever  I  wish  my  plate  to  rest,  as  these 
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are  the  parts  of  which  I  wish  a  plaster  iinpresbion.  I  have 
tlieii  left  a  wax  mould  of  the  front  of  the  remaining  teeth 
and  giMiis,  and  also  of  a  part  of  the  palate  behind  that  on 
which  I  wish  the  posterior  part  of  the  projected  plate  to 
rest.  My  next  step  is  to  make  air-vents  round  the  margin 
of  the  wax.  I  then  oil  the  funnel,  and  fix  to  its  mouth,  by 
an  elastic  band  or  a  piece  of  string,  a  small  pouch  composed 
of  sausage-skin,  or  some  such  cheap,  yielding,  waterproof 
material ;  then  mixing  my  plaster  in  the  usual  wa}',  I  pour 
it  into  the  pouch  through  the  palatine  opening  of  the  funnel 
The  tray  is  then  replaced  in  the  mouth,  and  held  in  position 
by  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  the  plaster  is  pressed 
out  of  the  pouch,  and  when  it  passes  through  the  air-passa- 
ges with  a  bubbling  sound,  you  may  reckon  enough  has 
been  squeezed  in,  and  that  the  impression  is  taken.  The 
plaster  soon  became  hard  enough  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  hand  which  holds  the  pouch.  An  impression  thus 
taken  is  easily  withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  owing  to  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  wax,  while  all  essentials  are  pre- 
served by  the  plaster.  If  a  fracture  occurs,  the  plaster  is 
so  thick  that  it  is  easily  pieced.  By  this  process  there  is 
no  chance  of  any  but  the  smallest  gushing  of  plaster,  which 
may  pass  through  the  air  vents  getting  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  The  vents  should  be  made  free  and  wide  where 
they  open  between  the  margin  of  the  wax  and  the  cheek  or 
lip,  but  those  in  the  bar  of  wax  which  stretches  across  the 
posterior  pait  of  the  palate  should  be  narrow  and  V-shaped, 
the  apices  resting  on  the  tray,  ijf  these  last  vents  two  are 
suflScient. 

I  send  a  model  taken  in  this  way,  and  a  tray  prepared 
for  taking  the  same,  and  if  my  paper  does  not  prove  practi- 
cal, I  hope  it  may  prove  suggestive.  I  may  add,  that  the 
plaster  is  best  mixed  with  tepid  water  as  a  hardening 
medium.  If  a  saline  be  used,  it  makes  the  plaster  un- 
pleasantly cold. — JV.  Y.  Odontological  Society  Transao- 
iions. 
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American  Dental  Canventiofi. 

The  twenty -first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dental 
Convection  will  be  held  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  comnjenc- 
ing  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  August.  There  is  no  permanent 
membership  in  this  organization  and  no  initation  fee.  Dues 
are  collected  only  from  those  attending  the  meeting.  All 
dentists  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Essays  will  be 
read,  and  interesting  and  instructive  clinics  given  by  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession. 

AiifBL]^B  Tebs,  Ji^e*  Secretary, 
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MisisiisHppi'State^De'Atai  A8Sifcic^t^(»\    ,-  -  ,*  \  : 

Pursuant  to  a  call  ibfrtie  purpoWof  organizrng  'a'Defitirl' 
Aseociation,  the  meeting  took  place  at  the  office  of 
Miles  &  Askew,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  April  21st. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Miles  having  been  elected  chairman  protem,^ 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Askew  Secretary,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order. 

A  copy  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  organiza- 
tion having  been  submitted  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Hilzheim,  of 
Jackson,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Tlie  constitution  and  by-laws  having  been  signed  by  the 
members  present,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
members,  after  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Drs.  J.  D.  Miles,  President ;  A.  H.  Hilzheim,  ist  Vice- 
President;  O.  B.  Hilzheim,  2nd  Vice-President:  A.  Riser, 
Secretary  ;  J.  B.  Askew,  Treasurer ;  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Di*s.  Miles,  Askew  and  A.  M.  Hilz- 
heim. 

Drs.  J.  B.  Askew,  B.  F.  Eager,  and  C.  M.  Adams  were 
appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  Riser,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Cooper's  Well  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August, 
1875. 
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The  District  Denial  Society. 

The  District  Dental  Society  of  llie  eeventli  judicial  dis- 
trict of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  will  hold  ita  Seventh  AddubI 
Meeting  at  Hocbester,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  Ist  and  2d,  1875. 

Tlio  seesions  will  comaience  at  2o'clock  of  the  first  day 
and  continue  until  the  close  of  ttie  second. 

Members  of  the  profession  from  other  Societies,  States 
and  the  Dominion,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and 
take  an  active,)kartin.(he>^i^cuJsions. 

Peculiar  pagfetjA'X'il^f'iia  pC.Office  Practice,  Appliances 
,  ^n^^  ^>th(MJB  etl  9ii^t''{'''Si-Y''^^  Uq  ^iy^'l:  li^r^tAilar  atten- 

p^ti^ts.\\ho,reside  Iq  the^e^tqutli  J^iifficial  District,  and 
wlio_(^^,  /i«t:  JJlJeililwi's^bt.tliifi  Si>iie(j,'jj6iy  make  applica- 
tion for  Membership,  on  or  before  the  firat  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Censors. 

Officers.— H.  S.  Miller,  President;  13.  R.  McGregor, 
Vice  President ;  J.  Edward  Line,  Secretary ;  F.  E.  Howard, 
Treasurer. 

Valifornia  State  Dental  Aseociation. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Caltfornia  Stale  Den- 
tal Assvciation  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  June  8th,  at 
JO  A.  M.,  and  will  continue  four  days. 

Tlie  sessions  heretofore  have  been  productive  both  of 
pleasure  and  profit ;  and  we  hope  the  approaching  one  will 
1)6  characterized  by  as  much  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony 
of  action  as  any  of  the  preceding. 

While  visitiug  various  portions  of  this  coast  during  the 
last  year,  I  have  been  frequently  asked  the  object  of  this 
A«fiot>inf.ion. 

licts  I  will  briefly  state  :  To  elevate  the  character 
ity  of  the  profession  ;  to  establish  uniformity  in 
upon  scientific  principles;  to  develop  that  de- 
lutual  cultivation,  literary  research,  and  scientific 
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investigation,  bo  ranch  needed  on  the  part  of  individual 
members  of  the  profession  ;  to  establish  and  sustain,  through 
these  liberalizing  influences,  the  professional  character  of 
dentists;  promoting  among  tliem  mutual  improvement, 
social  instruction,  and  good  feeling,  these  sessions  affording 
frequent  opportunities  for  an  exchange  of  views  in  theory 
and  practice;  doing  away  with  petty  jealousies  among 
neighboring  practitioners ;  and  promoting  in  their  place 
agreeable  social  .'relations,  benefiting  alike  patient  and 
operator. 

Much  good  has  already  been  accomplished  by  this  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  we  do  hope  that  none  of  its  members  will 
"  become  weary  of  well-doing." 

Its  chief  object  being  mutual  improvement,  social  inter- 
course, and  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  therefore,  every 
member  should  feel  him'self  called  upon  to  make  some  sac- 
rifices in  order  to  attend  its  annual  meetings.  It  is  due  to 
himself,  to  his  patients,  and  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  ;  and  in  view  of  these  obligations,  we  iincerely  hope 
every  one  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present. 

During  the  session  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
introduced  and  discussed  of  great  vital  importance  to  all 
members  of  the  profession.  These  discussions  are  demon- 
strated by  clinical  operations  in  filling  teeth,  etc.,  it  being 
B  fact  Hdmitted  by  all  that  there  is  more  practical  informa- 
ation  obtained  by  clinical  operations  than  by  any  other 
means,  for  it  is  truly  astonishing  what  rapid  progress  some 
of  our  profession  have  made  by  having  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  operations  by  the  most  experienced  class  of 
operators. 

Members  of  the  profession,  you  cannot  afford  to  remain 
away  from  these  sessions  of  the  Association.  If  you  do, 
yon  cannot  give  the  full  benefit  of  your  progressive  pro- 
fession to  your  patients. 

Hoping  that  you  will  honor  us  with  your  presence  at  our 
meetingj  I  remain, 

H.    H.    PlEBSON, 

President  Calif amia  State  Dental  Association. 
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AETICLE  VIIL 
Salicylic  Acid. 

BY  WM.  TAFT. 

Among  the  many  new  remedies  and  the  many  new  ap- 
plications of  old  ones  that  are  being  constantly  introduced 
into  medicine  and  dentistry,  few  bid  fair  to  become  more 
prominent  than  salicylic  acid  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfect- 
ant. Prof.  Eolbe,  to  whom  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
it  into  practice  as  an  antiseptic  belongs,  had  his  attention 
called  to  it  from  the  fact  thai  it  could  be  readily  prepared 
from  carbolic  and  carbonic  acid,  and  supposed  that  like 
them  it  would  retard  or  entirely  prevent  fermenting  and 
putrefactive  decompositions.  He  instituted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments the  results  of  which  confirmed  his  supposition  to 
a  surprising  degree.  He  introduced  it  into  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  at  Leipsic,  where  it  was  used  with  good  success. 
In  an  article  written  under  the  title  of  salicylic  acid,  and* 
for  the  DeuUdhe  Vi^erteljahisschrift  zur  Zahnheilkundcy  by 
Dr.  Osterman,  of  Brunswick,  reference  is  made  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Kolbe,  and  says  that  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  results  of  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  led  to  investigate  it  In  its  application  to  den- 
tistry. Dr.  Osterman  first  communicated  the  results  of  his 
observations  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Society 
of  German  Dentists. 

The  following  extract  translated  from  the  article  alluded 
to,  contains  some  of  Dr.  O's  observations  concerning  the 
application  of  salicylic  acid  to  dentistry. 

"  In  cases  where  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  are  changed 
through  suppuration  and  gangrene  into  a  foul,  disagreeably 
smelling,  gas  evolving  mass,  it  is  well  known  that  if  they 
are  filled  without  first  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, periostitis  will  in  all  probability  result.  In  such  cases 
I  introduce  into  the  nerve  canal  dry  salicylic  acid  and  then 
make  a  temporary  filling  which  I  allow  to  remain  for  several 
days.     In  order  to  make  the  stopping  more  secure,  I  satu- 
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rate  a  piece  of  spunk  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  and  with  it  fill  the  pulp  chamber.     The  results   in  a 
large  number  of  cases  were  good.     The  decaying,  offensive 
nerves  in  the  root  canals  become  fully  deodorised  and  shrink 
into  a  mumified  detritus.     Such  dctrital  matter  can  neither 
by  evolution  of  gas  or  putrid  secretions  irritate  through  the 
apicial  foramen.     I  will  here  remark  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  effectively  introduce  the  drv  salicvlic  acid   into  the  root 
canals.     If  such  be  the  case  we  can  have  recourse  with  ad- 
vantage to  a  concentrated  solution   of  the  acid   in  ether, 
which  will  volatilize  in  a  very  few  moments.     This  course 
will  be  especially  indicated  in  the  molar  teeth ;  in   the  in- 
cisor teeth  and   pulp  cavities  where  cleansing  can  be  con- 
veniently performed  it  should  never  be  neglected.     After 
washing  the  canals  with  the  above  solution,  we  saturate  a 
piece  of  spunk,  place  in  the  bottom,  and  tfien  fill  with  any 
material  that  may  1^  desirable. 

In  the  treatment  of  suppurating  pulps,  dry  salicylic  acid 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  In  erosion  and  in  in- 
flamed conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  jaws,  I  have 
applied  salicylic  acid  with  success.  In  stomacacea  and 
scorbutic  inflammation  of  the  jaws,  where  the  borders  and 
inter-dental  papillae  appear  degenerated^  e^angrenous,  and 
are  coated  with  a  putrid  stringy  secretion,  I  have  applied 
salicjlic  acid  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  cassia 
and  cinnamonum  with  a  soft  brush.  The  foul  taste  accom- 
panying such  conditions,  also  the  ill  smelling  breath  soon 
disappear.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  every  inflamma- 
tory condition  caused  by  roots  dead  or  affected  by  periostitis 
salicylic  acid  will  prove  an  admirable  remedy. 

Aside  from  the  application  of  salicylic  acid  in  special 
cases,  I  have  employed  it  as  an  every  day  means  of  purify- 
iiJg  the  teeth  and  mouth,  with  the  best  results. 

For  a  disinfecting  mouth- wash  :  One  part  of  salicylic 
acid  to  three  hundred  parts  of  water  will  be  suflicient,  or  if 
a  stronger  solution  is  required,  it  may  be  prepared  by  add- 
ing three  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  thirty  parts  of 
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distilled  water  to  one  of  salicylic  acid.  It  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  most  tinctures  and  tooth  powclers. — Dental 
liegister. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Monument  in  Memory  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  j^assed  since  Horace 
TV  el  Is,  the  discoverer  of  Ansesthesia, — a  safe,  speedy,  and 
effectual  means  of  abolishing  sensibility  and  consciousness, 
died. 

No  monument  has  yet  been  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Wells,  or,  in  connection  with  his  name,  to 
commemorate  this  wonderful  discovery.  He  gave  most 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  wishing  it,  in  his  own  words,  to  be 
"  free  as  air,"  the  use  of  this  boon  to  humanity  ;  asking  of 
his  fellow-men,  in  return,  nothing  beyond  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  its  worth,  and  the  honor  that  justly  belonged 
to  the  discoverer.  As  its  importance  became  more  widely 
known,  and  the  world  learned  by  experience  the  amazing 
value  of  the  discovery,  the  feeling  was  naturally  awakened, 
that  some  positive  movement  should  be  made  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  long-delayed  duty. 

Entertaining  this  sentiment,  doubtless,  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  some  two  years  ago,  appropriated  Five  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($6,000)  for  this  purpose,  and  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford a  like  sum ;  and  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  a 
colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Dr.  Wells  has  been  executed  by 
Truman  H.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  erec- 
tion on  some  commanding  site  in  the  beautiful  Park  in  the 
city  of  Hartford,  where  the  discoverer  lived,  where  the 
grand  idea  which  was  to  embalm  his  name  and  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  everywhere,  had  its  birth,  and 
where  his  remains  now  rest. 

It  is  upon  the  Pedestal,  which  should  be  also  of  bronze, 
and  its  ornamentation,  that  any  further  funds  will  need  to 
be  expended.     This  will  admit  of  high  and  costly  adornment 
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in  bas-reliefsy  in  inscriptions,  etc.,  suited  to  exemplify  the 
uses  of  the  discovery,  at  the  same  time  it  commemorates  the 
discoverer ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  will  admit  of  large  outlay  without  transcending  the 
limits  of  a  severe  and  correct  taste. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  fact,  also,  that 
as  the  subject  has  l)een  more  freely  canvassed,  an  earnest 
desire  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  State,  to  take  part  in  this  undertaking,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this 
wish,  and  -  in  order  to  make  the  work  itself  more  nearly 
represent  the  character  and  value  of  the  service  rendered 
to  mankind  by  Dr.  Wells,  to  receive  such  subscriptions  from 
Physicians  and  Dentists  abroad,  and  through  their  agency 
from  the  public,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  they 
may  feel  disposed  to  make.  Our  appeal  is  made  primarily 
to  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Dental  Profession,  not  so  much 
because  they  have  a  higher  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
than  others,  but  because  they,  of  all  men,  best  know  the 
inestimable  value  of  this  discovery  to  the  race. 

The  Committee  who  submit  the  foregoing,  represent  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Societies  of  Hartford,  and,  in  so  far  as 
our  object  shall  meet  the  views  of  our  brethren  elsewhere, 
we  respectfully  ask  from  them  such  friendly  aid  pecuniarily, 
as  they  may  think  proper  to  give  us,  and  especially  that 
they  take  such  measures  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  their  friends  and  the  public  as,  in  their  wisdom,  they 
shall  consider  most  likely  to  receive  a  favorable  response. 

Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hartford  Medical 
Society.  Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  G.  W. 
Kussell,  Treasurer,  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  K.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  )  Committee  of  the 

M.  Storks,  M.  D.  >  Hartford 

Jas.  Campbell,  Jr.,  M.  D  )  Medical  Society. 

De.  Jas.  McManus,  Dental  Committee. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  15th,  1875. 
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We  approve  the  object  of  the  Circular,  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Fbb.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  New  Haveij. 
D.  L.  Daggett,  M.  D.,  New  Haven. 
C.  A.  LiNDSLEY,  M.  D.,  New  Haven. 
Db.  H.  J.  Stevens,  Dentist,  New  Haven. 
Gideon  L.  Platt,  M.  D.,  Waterbnry. 
Geo.  H.  Waters,  Dentist,  Waterburj. 

New  Haven,  March  I5th,  1875. 


I  approve  the  object  most  heartily,  but  my  best  endorse- 
ment is  the  enclosed  check  for  fifty  dollars.  Wishing  your 
and  our  enterprise  every  success,  etc. 

New  York,  March,  1875.  J.  Marion  Sims. 


The  undersigned  cheerfully  concur  in  the  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Dr.  Wells,  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  as  an  agent  for  producing  insensibility  during  surgical 
operations. 

Gerdon  Buck,  M.  D. 

A.  L.  Northrop,  D.  D.  S.,  44  W.  46th  St.,  No.  7. 

Chas.  E.  Francis,  D.  D.  S.,  33  W.  47th  St 
New  York,  April  13th,  1875. 


CoLTON  Dental  Association,  Cooper  Institute, 

New  York,  March  27th,  1875. 
T.  H.  Baktlett — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  the  Wells  Circular — or, 
rather,  a  proposed  copy — and  heartily  approve  of  it.  I 
shall  this  day  send  my  check  for  fifty  dollars  to  the 
Treasurer,  Dr.  G.  W.  Russell. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

G.    Q.  CoLTON. 
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AKTICLE  X. 
On  the  Physiological  Action  of  Arsenioiis  Acid. 

Professor  Boehm,  of  Dorpat,  records  in  the  Archiv  fur 
Expefimentelle  Pathologic  and  Pharmahologie  vol.  ii.  Heft 
2,  his  own  researches  and  those  of  his  pupils,  on  the  phy- 
siological action  of  arsenious  acid.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  by  S.  Unterberger  upon  cats  and  dogs.  On  injec- 
tion of  a  watery  solution  of  arsenious  acid  into  a  vein,  a 
gradual  sinking  of  the  mean  blood-pressure  occurs.  The 
amount  of  sinking  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  employed.  This  sinking  is  never  preceded  by  an 
increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  is  only  temporary  when 
it  owes  its  origin  to  small  doses  (0.005  to  0.03  gramme.)  At 
the  same  time  the  pulse  is  rendered  slow.  These  phenomena 
can  be  ascribed  partly  to  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  blood- 
vessels, and  partly  to  a  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cardiac  muscles  for  action.  The  cardiac  nerves  in  animals 
poisoned  with  arsenic  exhibit  normal  relations.  The  vessels 
of  the  sympathetic  areas  are  not  paralyzed  by  the  poison. 

The  action  of  this  drng  upon  the  intestinal  canal  was 
also  studied.  To  arsenious  acid  is  generally  ascribed  a  local 
irritating  action.  The  chemical  reason  for  this  irritating 
action  is  quite  unknown.  This  substance  exhibits  no  special 
affinity  either  for  water  or  for  albuminous  bodies.  The 
action  of  this  drug  was  studied  in  similar  animals  (dogs  of 
the  same  size,  age,  weight,  etc.,)  and  its  effects  contrasted 
according  as  it  was  introduced  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection 
in  solution  into  the  circulation.  When  one  has  before  him 
two  similar  animals  whch  have  been  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
it  is  impossible  from  the  post-mortem  appearance  to  say 
which  of  the  two  animals  has  received  the  poison  by  the 
stomach  or  through  the  blood.  Not  only  so,  but  the  phe- 
nomena during  life  are  similar,  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  smallest  lethal  doses  when  given  by  the  mouth,  are 
not  sufficient  to  kill  a  similar  animal  when  injected  into  a 
vein  ;   and  that  in  the  latter  mode  of  poisoning,   death 

always  occurs  somewhat  later  than  in  poisoning  through  the 
stomach. 
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After  death  no  matter  how  the  poison  was  introduced, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  throughout  its  whole 
extent  was  tinged  dark  red,  was  considerably  swollen,  and 
presented  a  velvety  appearance.  The  redness  was  always 
confined  to  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  the  serous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  beyond  a 
very  pronounced  filling  of  the  vessels,  numerous  large 
ecchymoses  were  generally  present;  loss  of  the  substance 
of  the  mucous  membrane  was  never  observed.  The  degen- 
eration of  the  gastric  glands,  described  by  other  authors  in 
the  rabbit,  were  not  found  Essentially  different  was  the 
appearance  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  mucous  membrane  was  covered  throughout  its 
entire  extent  by  a  yellow  coloured,  jelly-like,  but  still  con- 
sistent membrane  about  one  millimetre  thick.  Microscopi- 
cally, this  membrane  appeared  to  consist  of  innumerable 
pufe-cells,  embedded  in  a  structureless  material.  This  mem- 
brane could  be  removed,  when  the  mucous  coat  was  exposed 
generally  filled  with  small  point-like  ecchymoses.  The 
villi  were  greatly  swollen,  and  were  devoid  of  epithelium 
over  their  entire  surface,  and  numerous  pus-like  cells  were 
also  embedded  in  their  substance.  In  the  other  organe, 
nothing  remarkable  was  found.  The  liver  and  kidneys  had 
never  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Ecchymoses  in  the 
endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  were  constant,  often  also 
in  the  other  serous  membranes.  These  resultb  are  not 
favourable  to  the  assumption  of  a  local  irritating  action  of 
the  poison.  The  authors  hold  as  unexplained  the  action  of 
sepsin  to  that  of  arsenic,  in  that  the  former  exhibits  no  local 
action.  In  the  intestine,  only  traces  of  arsenic  were  found 
on  analysis  of  its  contents  by  the  Marsh  method. — London 
Med.  Record. 


EDITOEIAT.  Kir. 

Dental  Education. — At  the  prepent  time  conffiderable  discus- 
sion is  goin^  on  in  the  different  dental  societies  and  journals 
concerning  this  subject,  some  writers  and  Bpeakers  criticising 
and  others  defending  the  colleges  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  report  to  these  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  the  foundation  for  the  successful  and  scientific 
pursuit  of  their  chosen  profession.  That  there  is  a  grea^t  co»- 
trast  between  the  members  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
in  this  respect,  must  be  apparent  to  all  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  noedical  and  dental  education. 

While  it  is  rare  to  find  an  article  in  a  medical  journal,  or  a 
speaker  at  a  medical  association  meeting  condemning  their  own 
Colleges,  or  in  any  way  criticising  the  course  of  study,  except 
to  recommend  longer  sessions,  the  case  is  altogether  different 
with  the  dental  profession.  At  every  dental  aseociation  meeting 
and  in  some  of  the  journals,  every  possible  argument  is  brought 
forth  to  oppose  the  Colleges  and  injure  the  men  who  for  years 
bave  been  expending  labor,  and  sacrificing  time  and  means  in 
advancing  the  standard  of  dental  education. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  the  great  mHJority  of 
these  critics  have  not  been  within  the  wails  of  any  of  these 
institutions  for  years,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  progress 
and  working  of  all  the  old  and  well  established  dental  colleges, 
and  hence  are  far  from  being  competent  judges.  Besides,  there 
are  to  be  found  in  every  community  persons  who  find  it  much 
easier  to  censure  than  to  correct,  and  also  those  who  imagine 
that  there  can  be  no  good  in  any  institution  in  which  they  have 
not  a  controlling  power,  or  one  conducted  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  their  own  peculiar  views.  We  venture  the  assertion 
and  truly  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  one,  without  desiring  to  make 
any  invidious  comparison,  that  the  requirements  of  all  the  old 
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dental  colleges  of  this  country,  are  at  the  present  time  far 
beyond  what  will  be  found  in  'any  medical  college,  and  that 
more  candidates  for  graduation  are  rejected,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  claHses,  in  the  dental  than  in  the  medical  colleges. 

We  may  refer  for  example,  to  the  late  session  of  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  when  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  who  composed  the  senior  or  graduating  class  fniled  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  at  the  final  ex- 
amination. What  medical  college  has  rejected  go  many  as  un- 
qualified ?  And  yet  there  are  members  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion who  either  through  ignorance  or  wilfulness  continue  to 
harp  upon  this  subject,  and  cry  out  that  the  colleges  are  not  ad- 
vancing with  the  demands  of  the  science. 

It  would  be  much  more  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of  such 
persons  if  they  would  imitate  the  example  of  their  medical 
brethren  and  endeavor  to  support  the  colleges,  being  justified 
in  this  by  visiting  the^  institutions  and  becoming  enlightened 
as  to  their  doiugs  and  workings. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Faculties  of  all  the  well  established 
dental  colleges  in  this  country  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
advance  dental  education,  and  that  the  course  of  study  in  all 
of  these  old  inptitutions  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was  ten  or 
even  five  years  ago. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Odontographic  Society,  the  proceedings  of  which  are 
published  in  the  Pennsyhavia  Journal  of  Denial  Science ^  the 
colleges  had  some  faithful  and  well  informed  advocates,  as  the 
following  extracts  will  show  : 

Dr.  Allen  said  that  when  he  hears  that  dental  education  has 
been  a  signal  failure,  it  carries  him  back  to  the  time  when  we 
were  destitute  of  the  splendid  advantages  we  now  have.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  as  much  advance  made  in 
dentistry,  and  perhaps  more,  than  in  any  other  profession.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  reminds  me  of  the  famous  saying  of 
Ajax  :  *'  Give  me  light ;  'tis  all  that  Ajax  wants." 

Dental  Colleges  are  the  true  exponents  of  this  subject.  The 
system  of  practical  education  as  well  as  theoretical,  is  the  onI\* 
way  to  establish  a  true  system  of  dental  education.  The  hands 
and  fingers  in  dentistry  nnist  be  educated  as  well  as  the  mind. 
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It  is  therefore  best  for  a  student  to  avail  himself  of  every  kind 
of  learning  that  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject.  After 
all,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  intuition  ;  let  the  mind  be 
turned  inward.  The'man  that  thinks  he  is  perfect  because  he 
has  learned  all  that  the  professors  can  teach  him,  is  a  hopeless 
case.  In  the  best  and  most  hopeful  cases  mistakes  are  made  by 
young  men  in  dentistry  as  well  as  in  medicine. 

We  should  not  be  divided  into  specialties.  It  is  an  error  to 
have  mechanical  dentists  and  operative  dentists.  The  whole 
field  should  be  taken  in,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  a 
well  educated  dentist  must  be  prepared  to  take  on  any  case  for 
treatment  that  may  present  itself.  The  result  of  a  division 
would  be  to  run  either  branch  into  mechanical  manipulation  as 
the  leading  qualification,  and  then  instead  of  a  higher  standard 
being  followed,  the  country  would  be  flooded  with  the  wor«t 
kind  of  work.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mechanical  branch 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  operative,  and  that  to  do  such 
work  properly,  a  thorough  study  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  face  and  the  part  they  take  in  the  formation 
of  the  contour  of  the  face  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

We  are  called  upon  to  restore  lost  or  absorbed  substance  in 
order  to  reproduce  a  natural  expression.  This  needs  mechani- 
cal ingenuity,  and  theoretical  knowledge.  It  needs  an  educa- 
tion that  calls  into  action  all  that  is  taught  in  the  colleges. 

J.  Foster  Flagg,  D.  D.  S.,  said  thirty  odd  years  ago  Hayden, 
Harris,  Parmlee  and  others  were  interested  in  the  status  of  den- 
tistry, as  we  are  to-day.  when  they  started  a  society  and  a  col- 
lege to  establish  a  profession.  But  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  medical  recognition,  they  got  the  cold  shoulder.  It  has 
been  a  bloody  fight  ever  since,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
its  progress,  are  perhaps,  the  most  eager  to  criticise. 

As  to  a  phillippic  upon  the  medical  profession,  I  do  not  now 
desire  to  take  up  any  of  your  time.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
dentistry  as  it  was  started  then,  has  become  a  live  profession, 
and  that  the  flag  is  still  floating.  All  I  know,  and  all  I  want 
to  know  about  medicine,  is  that  which  belongs  to,  and  is  taught 
in  the  dental  Colleges.  If  a  dental  education  is  desired,  it  must 
be  attained  at  dental  Colleges  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  a  pre- 
posterous idea  to  call  dentistry  into  question  as  a  profession. 
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Though  it  might  not,  be  as  old,  it  has  clone  as  much  for  science 
as  medicine. 

We  gave  them  nitrous  oxide  and  ether,  and  they  gave  uk 
chloroform.  Dentistry  has  grown  marvelously  and  is  a  pro- 
fession in  its  literature,  its  societies  and  its  colleges.  You  do 
not  find  an  analogous  case  in  any  specialty.  It  contains  all  the 
resources  of  a  living,  energetic  profession. 

Dentistry  is  enough  for  me.  I  am  satisfied  to  be  called  a 
dentist.  The  D.  D.  S.  satisfies  mv  ambition,  but  the  D.  M.  D.  is 
no  title  at  all ;  it  stands  for  deficient  medical  doctor.  If  the 
D.  D.  S.  flies,  I  fly,  and  if  it  dies,  I  die. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McQuillen  said  we  live  in  an  age  where  reform 
and  progress  are  earnest  and  active  on  every  side  ;'and  to  make 
those  elements  the  more  effectual,  criticism  should  be  invited, 
and  fairly  and  truthfully  exercised.  In  the  history  of  dentiftry 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  have  entered  it«  ranks  from  other 
occupations.  Some,  who  were  men  of  culture  and  energy,  and 
seeing  that  dentistry  was  more  than  a  mere  handicraft,  exerted 
their  energies  and  intelligence  to  raise  it  to  the  status  of  a 
first-class  profession.  Step  by  step  the  work  of  improvement 
was  led  forward.  First  a  magazine,  then  an  association,  and 
then  a  college.  Hayden,  Harris  and  others  made  for  them- 
selves enviable  and  imperishable  reputations  in  this  work  of 
building  up  a  cultus  and  a  science. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  College,  delegates 
were  duly  appointed,  who  sought  admission  as  representatives 
in  a  leading  medical  association,  but  were  rejected.  A  propo- 
sition was  made  by  Dr.  Gardet  to  establish  a  dental  professor- 
ship in  a  medical  college,  but  all  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
dentistry  being  a  mere  handicraft.  Thus  to  the  minds  of  those 
positive,  progressive  men,  the  e.stabli8hment  of  a  dental  school 
became  a  necessity. 

What  to-day  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  dental  colleges  ? 
Anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics  are  taught  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  medical  colleges.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  established  departments,  where  mechanical  manipulation 
and  operative  dentistry  are  taught.  Clinical  operations  are 
also  brought  in,  and  ample  instruction  given.  The  student  can 
thus  carry  out  that  which  he  has  seen  performed  by  skilled *aud 
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experienced  men.  They  have  ample  opportunity  to  put  into 
practice  at  the  colleges  what  they  learn  from  the  above  sources  ; 
and  if  they  fail,  the  demonstrators  are  there  to  instruct  and 
correct.  Thus  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  is  not  only  alone 
taught,  but  the  practice  also.  This  cannot  be  acquired  in  two 
four  or  six  years  in  medical  schools.  There  the  mind  is  crowded 
by  a  multiplicity  of  studies  and  lectures,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
fience,  when  a  student  goes  out  into  the  world  he  is  without 
practical  knowledge,  and  must  gain  it  from  experiments  upon 
the  theory  he  may  possess,  when  often  the  gravest  mistakes 
occur. 

There  is  here  no  desire  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between 
medical  and  dental  colleges.  But  in  their  own  peculiar  spheres 
the  dental  colleges  have  in  this  particular  a  signal  advantage. 
The  more,  therefore,  the  subject  is  agitated  the  more  these  im- 
portant advantages  in  dental  education,  as  it  is  developed  in 
.  our  schools,  are  brought  to  li^ht  and  they  reap  the  advantage, 
for  they  seem  to  flourish  better  and  are  held  in  higher  repute 
by  the  masses.  These  who  criticise  with  so  little  knowledge,  as 
they  seem  to  possess  of  the  workings  and  doings  of  dental  col- 
leges, might  profit  by  devoting  some  to  themselves. 


Dr.  Black's  Article  on  "  Gold,*'  which  appeared  in  the  May 
number  of  Journal,  was  taken  from  the  Transojctiotu  of  N.  Y, 
Odontological  Society,  but  had  previously  appeared  in  the  '^Den- 
tG.1  Cosmos'  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
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Treatment  of  Cold, — The  editor  of  the  Archives  of  Electrology 
and  Nevxohgy,  in  the  number  for  March,  1874,  nays : — 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  what  we  call  a 
'*  cold  powder,"  which  we  have  found  of  great  value  in  break- 
ing up  colds  when  taken  in  time,  and  in  modifying  their  force 
wheu  taken  late.     The  prescription  is  as  follows  ; — ^Dissolve  five 
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parts  of  camphor,  in  ether,  to  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  then 
add  carbonate  of  ammonia  four  parts ;  opium-powder,  one  part. 
Mix  and  keep  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle.  The  dose  is  regulated 
by  the  opium,  and  ranges  between  three  and  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  prescribe  it  for  our  friends  by  the 
finger-nail  full,  or  as  much  as  one  can  put  on  a  finger-nail. 
This  powder  may  be  taken  in  a  little  water  just  before  retiring, 
by  preference,  or  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  whenever  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  having  caught  cold.  If  need  be,  a  moderate  dose 
may  be  taken  several  days  in  succession. 

The  advantages  of  this  powder  are  very  great.  1.  The  taste 
is  agreeable,  or  at  least  it  is  not  disagreeable.  Even  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  opium  is  mostly  neutralized  by  the  camphor  and 
ammonia.  No  child  objects  to  this  powder.  2.  It  is  singularly 
and  inexplicably  efficacious.  We  believe  it  to  be  more  efficient 
than  Dover's  powder,  and  incomparably  more  agreeable.  In 
some  oases  it  produces  a  gentle  perspiration  ;  in  others,  this 
especial  effect  is  not  observed.  It  is  so  easy  to  take,  and  so 
harmless  in  small  doses,  that  it  is  well  and  safe  to  take  it  when- 
ever we  become  badly  chilled.  We  first  call  attention  to  this 
cold  powder  in  1869.  From  various  sources,  lay  and  medical, 
we  hear  that  it  accomplishes  all  that  is  here  asserted,  and  we 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  profession. — Med.  and 
Surg.  Reporter, 


Nelatons  Method  of  Resxiscitation  from  Chloroform  Narcosis' 
— Dr.  I.  Marion  Sims,  [Brit.  Med.  Jo%ir.,]  most  impressively 
details  his  observations  respecting  the  practical  workings  of  the 
above  method.  Briefly  stated,  it  consists  of  in  reversing  the 
body  of  the  patient,  either  by  hanging  him  up  by  the  feet  or 
laying  him  over  a  bed  or  table,  so  that  the  blood  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  can  gravitate  towards  the  head.  The 
tongue  is  drawn  forward  by  a  tenaculum  and  artificial  respira- 
tion tried.  This  practic  is  based  on  the  theory  that  death  from 
chloroform  takes  place  from  cerebral  anaemia. — Detroit  Review 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


An  Antidote  to  Chloroform, — Dr.  Schuller  has  discovered  that 
the  nitrite  of  amyl  quickly  removes  the  effects  of  chloroform 
on  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and  that  even  in  cases  of  ad- 
vanced narcotism  from  the  latter  drug  it  rapidly  relieves  the 
dyspnoea  and  labored  respiration,  restoring  the  strength  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  reflex  excitability.  .  This  discovery  may  prove  of 
much  practical  value  where  chloroform  contnues  to  be  the 
favorite  ansBsthetic— iViste;  York  Med.  Journal^ 
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Solvents  for  Bubber. — For  the  information  of  correspondents, 
several  of  whom  have  made  inquiries  on  the  above  subject,  we 
give  the  following: 

The  proper  solvents  for  caoutchouc  are  ether,  [free  from  alco- 
hol,] chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  coal  naphtha,  and  rec- 
tiffied  oil  of  turpentine.  By  long  boiling  in  water,  rubber 
sotens,  swells,  and  becomes  more  soluble  in  its  peculiar  men- 
strua; but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  speedily  resumes  its 
pristine  consistence  and  volume.  Industrially,  the  ethereal 
solution  of  caoutchouc  is  useless,  because  it  contains  hardly 
more  than  a  trace  of  that  substance.  Oil  of  turpentine  dis- 
solves caoutchouc  only  when  the  oil  is  very  pure,  and  with  the 
application  of  heat ;  the  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce 
causes  india-rubber  to  swell  rather  than  to  become  dissolved. 
Id  order  to  prevent  the  vicosity  of  the  india-rubber  when 
evaporated  from  its  solution,  one  part  of  caoutchouc  is  worked 
with  two  parts  of  turpentine  into  a  thin  paste,  to  which  is  added 
ooe-half  part  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphuret  ot 
potassium  in  water ;  the  yellow  liquid  formed  leaves  the 
caoutchouc  perfectly  elastic  and  without  any  vicosity.  The 
solutions  of  caoutchouc  in  coal-tar  naphtha  and  benzoliue  are 
most  suited  to  unite  pieces  of  caoutchouc,  but  the  order  of  the 
solvents  is  perceptible  for  a  long  time.  As  chloroform  is  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  sulphide  of  carbon  is  the  most  usual, 
and  also  the  best  solvent  for  caoutchouc.  This  solution,  owing 
to  the  volatility  of  the  menstrum,  soon  dries,  leaving  the 
latter  in  its  natural  state.  When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  the  latter  does  not  any  longer  dissolve  the 
caoutchouc,  but  simply  softens  it  and  renders  it  capable  of  being 
more  readily  vulcanized.  Alcohol  also  precipitates  solutions 
of  caoutchouc.  When  caoutchouc  is  treated  with  hot  naphtha 
distilled  from  native  petroleum  or  coal-tar,  it  swells  to  thirty 
times  its  former  bulk  ;  and  if  then  triturated  with  a  pestle  and 
pressed  through  a  sieve,  it  aifords  a  homogeneous  varnish,  the 
i<ame  that  is  used  in  preparing  the  waterproof  cloth  of  Mackin- 
tosh. Caoutchouc  dibsolves  in  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil, 
but  the  varnish  has  not  the  property  of  becoming  concrete  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Caoutchouc  melts  at  a  head  of  about  256^ 
OT  260°;  after  it  Has  been  melted  it  does  not  solidify  on  cool- 
ing, but  forms  a  sticky  mass,  which  does  not  become  solid,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  air  for  months.  Owing  to  this  property,  it 
furnishes  a  valuable  material  for  the  hibrication  of  stopcocks 
and  joints  intended  to  remain  air-tight,  and  yet  be  movable. — 
I/rtiggiits  Circular. 

Singular  Death.— -T^v,  Wm.  E.  Rossiter,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  just  died  from  the  effects  of  inhaling  ether,  which  he  was 
administering  to  a  patient  four  weeks  ago.  It  produced  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 
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Dealh  after  Intravenous  Injection  of  Chloral. — The  success 
which  has  Mttended  a  small  series  of  some  twenty  cases  of  intra- 
venous injection  of  chloral  seems  to  have  rendered  some  prac- 
titioners overbold,  and  the  worst  is  that  they  do  not  always 
perceive  the  cause  of  fatal  results  when  these  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  a  note  to  Prof.  Ore,  of  Bordeaux,  the  originator  of 
this  practice,  Dr  Lande  relates  a  case  of  ovariotomy  in  which 
sleep  was  induced  in  the  space  of  thirteen  minutes,  after  twenty 
five  grammes  of  an -aqueous  solution  of  chloral,  containing  five 
grammes  of  chloral,  had  been  injected.  The  insensibility  pro- 
duced was  absolute,  and  the  operation,  owing  to  adhesions 
which  had  to  be  ruptured  with  the  hand,  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  The  patient  soon  began  to  sink,  and  she  died  in  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  had  been  commenced. 
There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  hemorrhage,  which,  in  the 
aneemic  condition  of  the  patient,  the  reporter  considers  sufficient 
to  account  for  death.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  M  Jeannel 
observes,  reporting  on  the  case  in  the  Union  Medicate,  will 
certainly  be  disputed,  since  it  is  far  more  probable  that  death 
arose  from  the  influence  of  th$  anaesthetic  directly  introduced 
into  the  circulation,  the  effects  of  which  could  be  neither  mod- 
ified nor  arrested.  *'  The  whole  therapeutical  history  of  chloral," 
he  adds,  '*  should  teach  us  to  employ  it  with  the  greatest  caution. 
If  intra-venous  injections  of  this  redoubtable  agent  can  be 
justified  up  to  a  certain  point  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
against  which  mediciiie  up  to  the  present  time  remains  unarmed, 
such  as  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  we  refuse  absolutely  to  admit 
that  these  injections  should  replace  inhalations  of  chloroform, 
the  effects  of  which  can  be  prudently  controlled,  increased,  or 
interrupted  according  to  the  indications  furnished  by  the  great 
organic  functions." — Med,  Timea  and  Gazette, 


Intravenous  Injection  of  Chloral  f 07-  Producing  Ancesthesia. — 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Ore 
forwarded  particulars  of  two  fresh  cases  of  ansesthesia,  pro- 
duced by  the  intravenous  injection  of  chloral.  In  one  case  the 
object  proposed  was  to  scoop  out  the  tibia  on  account  of  caries 
of  the  bone,  the  other  was  for  the  operation  of  ovariotomy. 
Anaesthesia  in  both  cases  was  complete,  and  was  neither  ac- 
companied nor  followed  by  any  accident  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  chloral.  M.  Ore  took  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  means  of  neutralizing  the  possible  acidity  of  the  chloral, 
a  circumstance  which  might  possibly  bring  on  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufiBcient  to  dissolve 
one  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  ten  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  and  to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  this  solution  to  a  solu- 
tion of  one  gramme  of  chloral  in  four  of  water. — London  Med, 
Record, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science : 

In  the  Maj  number  of  the  Journal,  handed  me  a  few 
days  ago,  I  read  with  much  Burprise  and  regret  the  re- 
markable attacks  which  yon  have  chosen  to  make  upon  the 
Maryland  Dental  College. 

It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  at  all  times  to  be  dragged 
into  a  controversy,  which   must  naturally  lead  to  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  ;  but  for  two  Colleges  in  the  same 
city,  to  get  into  contention  in  print,  is  especially  to  be  de- 
plored and  deprecated, — to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  influence 
it  must  necessarily  have  upon  the  standing  of  the  Journal 
over  which  as  Editor  you  have  the  honor  to  preside ;  still, 
yon  have  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  defend  the  College 
with  which  I  am  connected,  and  the  responsibility  therefore 
rests  wholly  with  yourself. 

Why  you  chose  to  publish  from  an  anonymous  source, 
statements  in  regard  to  the  Maryland  Dental  College,  and 
it8  number  of  matriculants,  which  are  utterly  falee^  when 
jou  could  so  easily  have  gotten  at  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
Ihhall  n9t  discuss  ;  but  simply  ask  in  justice  to  the  College 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Dean,  that  you  publish  the 
address  and  names  of  the  eleven — (11)  gentlemen  who  were 
matriculants,  and  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  school. 

J.  F.  F.  Drew,  D.  D.  S.,  No.  160  W.  Madison  St.,  Bait. 

2.  Wnj.  H.  Gingrich,  D.  D.  S.,  Keistertown,  Maryland. 

3.  Wm.  H.  Law,  D.  D.  S.,  Hayardville,  Conn. 

4.  F.  W.  Sheild,  D.  D.  S  ,  No.  119  N.  Charles  St.,  Bait. 


5-  J.  Anson  Bates,  M.  D.,  No.  169  N.  Charles  St.,  Bait. 

6.  Robert  B.  Cromer,  No.  305  Hollins  St.,  Baltimore. 

7.  Ase.  Petit  le  Brune,  No.  J  28  W.  Madison  St.,  Bait. 

8.  Cyrus  M.  Gingrich,  Reistertown,  Maryland. 

9.  W.  0.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

10.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

11.  Frederick  A.  Walls,  Ko.  181  E.  Monument  St.,  Bait. 


In  regard  to  the  suggestion  from  this  same  anonymous 
source^  that  the  College  "  would  seem  to  need  looking  after 
by  its  Board  of  Regents,"  I  will  in  justice  both  to  our 
Regency  and  the  College  itself,  ask  the  publication  of  the 
following  papers  which  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
most  clearly,  that  tlie  Regents  have  not  been  derelict  in 
their  duty. 

In  conferring  the  degrees,  Cornelius  T.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.  S., 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  addressed  the  graduates  as  follows  : 

Gentlenttn  :  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  the 
pleasure  this  evening  to  confer  upon  you  a  degree  for  which 
you  have  so  nobly  striven  and  honorably  won. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  Dental  Colleges  in  the  past, 
to  grant  a  like  degree  when  the  student  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  several  Professors  comprising 
the  Faculty.  The  duty  of  conferring  these  degrees  is 
wholly  confided  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  men  that 
have  had  no  agency  in  establishing  the  Maryland  Dental 
College,  yet  they  have  cheerfully  consented  to  assume  the 
duties  of  their  position  from  a  willingness  to  second  the 
eflTorts  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  in  building  up  a 
school  for  promoting  dental  education  and  elevating  tlie 
standard  of  professional  attainments.  That  we  might  not 
be  remiss  in  our  duty,  we  have  required  of  you  a  personal 
examination,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  us  and 
creditable  to  you,  and  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
an  examination  that  was  never  required  of  any  dental  stu- 
dent either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  Regents 
present  not  only  consider  you  properly  prepared  to  com- 
mence the  practice  of  your  chosen  profession,  but  satisfied 
that  the  Faculty  are  eminently  qualified  for  the  positions 
they  occupy  in  the  College. 

The  Regents  intended  as  last  year  to  bestow  "  Class 
Honors"  upon  one  or  more  members  of  this  class,  but  after 
the  final  and  thorough  examination,  we  have  concluded 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  properly  discriminate  between 
the  members  of  this  class  in  regard  to  the  eflSciencies  of 
scholarship  and  workmanship.  In  closing  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing charge : 


As  a  member  of  the  dental  profession  yoa  promise  to 
maintain  its  honors  and  to  labor  earnestly  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  avoid  everything  in  language  and 
conduct  calculated  to  dishonor  the  profession.  Do  you  this 
solemnly  promise? 

To  this  an  aflSrmative  response  was  given,  and  the 
graduates  received  their  official  parchments. 


Letter  written  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Kegents, 
who  were  present  at  our  last  annual  commencement  and 
examinations,  to  the  members  of  the  Board  who  were 
absent : 

MARYLAND  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

Baltimobb,  Apbil,  1875. 

Oentiemen  of   the  Board  of  Regents  of  the   Maryland 
Dental  College: 

Having  attended  the  closing  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Maryland  Dental  College,  we  choose  this  method  to  assure 
you  of  the  prosperous  condition  and  favorable  prospects  of 
this  instittition,  in  which  as  honored  Regents,  you  doubtless 
feel  a  deep  interest. 

Our  frequent  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  Faculty  has  fully  satisfied  us  of  the  high  capabilities 
which  they  possess  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their 
arduous  duties  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  students  in  this 
College  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  most  thorough  and 
conscientious  course  of  instruction  and  preparation  for 
practice  in  dentistry. 

The  devotion,  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
remarkably  displayed  in  the  successful  and  permanent  es- 
tablislimenr  of  a  dental  school  of  high  standing;  and  those 
who  occupy  the  distinguished  position  of  Regents  therein 
will  doubtless  take  great  pleasure  in  using  endeavors,  ac 
cording  as  they  maj  have  the  power  and  opportunity,  to 
contribute  their  influence  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its 
management,  and  to  extend  the  beneficence  of  its  opera- 
tions. 


The   gratification   and   encouragement  which   it  would 

afford  all  concerned  in  the  College  to  Bee  a  large  attendance 

at  the  next  annual  examination,  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate 

the  members  of  the  Board  to  endeavor  to  be  present  on 

that  occasion. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  President. 
Geo.  S.  Foukb,  Vice  President. 
R.  FiNLKY  Hunt,  Secretary. 

This  anonymous  writer  has  also  promised  that  he  will 
hereafter  bring  to  light  other  "  invidious  acts"  of  the 
Maryland  Dental  College ;  let  him  do  so,  but  let  them  be 
stated  over  his  own  name,  and  not  write  under  the  signa- 
ture of  three  little  stars. 

I  hope  next  time  he  will  be  more  accurate  in  iiis  ^'  well 
known"  facts,  and  if  A^  too  is  not  also  a  metnher  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Baltimore  Denial  College^  I  shall  be  most 
agreeably  disappointed. 

The  Editor  of  the  Journal  states,  that  we  "  do  not 
desire  the  Baltimore  College  to  be  confounded  with  the  one 
in  question"  (the  Maryland  Dental  Collegfe.)  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  that  such  a  confusion  might 
he  as  objectionable  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ? 

R.  B.  Winder,  Dean, 

Maryland  Dental  College. 


A  Protest  Against^  and  Resignation  (f  Dr.  Thos.  B. 
Ounning  from  Board  of  Regents  of  the  lately  started 
Dental  College,  in  which  he  dissolves  all  official  connection 
with  the  same,  and  accuses  the  so-called  Faculty  of  pub- 
lishing a  letter  leading  to  injurious  tendencies  as  regards 
the  manner  in  which  they  propose  to  conduct  their  institu- 
tion.    Published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Dr.  Gunning. 

Dr.  Gunning  makee  use  of.  the  following  language  in 
regard  to  this  point :  "  Admit  it  once,  and  every  city, 
town  or  community  that  can  muster  a  few  ambitiouB 
dentists,  is  authorized  to  have  its  own  Dental   College,  the 


requisite  being  only  that  the  Faculty  shall  be  endorsed  by 
the  clergymen,  physicians  and  lawyers  of  their  acquaint- 


ance." 


This  is  certainly  to  the  point,  and  the  Doctor's  eyes  have 
evidently  been  opened,  and  he  discovers  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters." — American  Journal  Dental  Science^ 
Und^er  Head  of  Bibliographical^  May^  1876. 

To  the  Editor  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science : 

Dear  Sib. — The  general   character  of  the  system  of 
Ethics  adopted  by  onr  profession,  and  an  ordinary  obser- 
vance thereof,  should  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  produc- 
tion and  publication  of  the  present  paper.     There  should  be 
no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  what  course  of  conduct  towards 
members  of  the  same  profession  is  prescribed  by  this  system 
of  Ethics.     This  you  were  doubtless  taught  when  receiving 
jour    dental  education.     My  surprise  was  therefore  great 
when    I   saw   by   the   appearance   of   certain   articles    in 
the  May  number    of   the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science^  that  you  as  its  Editor,   had  joined  in  an  attack 
on  the  Maryland  Dental  College,  and  on  the  gentlemen 
engaged    in    its     management.       True,    you    made     the 
publication   of    a  pamphlet   by    Dr.   Thos.    B    Gunning, 
of  Ifew  York,  (which  you  could  not  have  read  in  a  careful 
manner,)  the  occasion  of  yoxxt  attack.     With  that  pamphlet 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  on  the  present  occasion,  but  with 
jour   attack  on  tlie  College,  the   motives  therefor,  and  its 
jnstification,  if  any.     In  the  first  place  then,  Dr.  Gunning's 
quarrel  with  the  Maryland  Dental  College  was  not  yours  of 
necessity,—  onlj'    when  you  made  it  so  voluntarily.     It  is 
proper  fii'st  to  look  for  the  justification,  because  the  grounds 
which   would  justify    this   attack,   or  the   want   of  them, 
must  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  motives  therefor. 
With  this  object  in   view  it  is  natural   to  look  at  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  College,  and  their  ofiicial  action, 
as  well  as  the  regime,  both  as  regards  principle  and  practice 
adopted  by  them.     Let  us  take   first  what  you   are  pleased 
to  designate  "  the  so-called  Faculty"  "  of  the  lately  started 
Dental   College."     The  following   are    the    names  of  the 


gentlemen    who   compose   the   Faculty   of  the   Maryland 
Dental  College,  and  the  positions  they  respectively  occupy : 

Faculty, — Samuel  H.  Williams,  D.  D.  S.,  Emeritus 
Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Dentistry  ;  Byeon  F.  Cor,  D.  D. 
S.,  Prof,  of  Dental  Surgery  ;  Henry  H.  Keech,  M.  D.,  D. 
D.  S.,  Prof  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  M.  Whilldin 
Foster,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of  Dental  Mechanism  and 
Metallurgy  ;  Edward  P.  Keech,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof,  of 
Clinical  Dentistry  and  Materia  Medica  ;  Richard  B.  Win 
der,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene ; 
Samuel  M.  Field,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof  of  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try;  L.  McLane  Tiffany,  B.  A..,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  ; 
A.  P.  Gore,  D.  D.  S.,  Adjunct  Prof  of  Clinical  Dentistry ; 
C.  T.  Brookett,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Practical 
Dentistry;  H.  G.  Ulrioh,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Prac- 
tical Dentistry ;  C.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of 
Practical  Dentistry  ;  B.  W.  Barton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 

Richard  B.  Winder,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

No,  140  Park  Avenue^  Baltimore^  Md, 

These  gentlemen  are  well  known  as  occupying  positions 
both  socially  and  professionally  among  the  highest  in  the 
community,  and  as  a  Faculty,  certain!}'  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  dental  college.  Your 
remark  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  cannot  there- 
fore refer  to  the  Faculty  Has  it  reference  then  to  the 
Board  of  Regents?  This  would  seem  possible,  because  Dr. 
Gunning's  resignation  and  pamphlet,  (which  latter  was 
made  the  occasion  of  your  attack,)  were  based  on  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  following  list  will  show 
who  are  Regents  of  the  Maryland  Dental  College : 

REGENTS. 

Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  L.  Y.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chief  Justice  Geo.  Wm.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  Charles  Marshall,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  Edwin  H.  Webster,  Belair,  Harford  County,  Md. 


R.  Finlej  Hunt,  Dentist,  Washington  City. 

B.  F/Arrington,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  Kaleigh,  N.  0. 

J.  G.  Wayt,  D.  D.  8.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

James  Johnston,  M.  D.,  8taunton,  Virginia. 

Cornelius  S.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.  8.,  8pringfield,  MasBachusetts. 

6eorfi;e  Shindler  Fouke,  Dentist,  Westminster,  Md. 

George  W.  Neidick,  D.  D.  8.,  Carlisle,  Penn. 

J.  K.  Walker,  D.  D.  8.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  C.  Storey,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  Eutaw,  Greene  County,  Ala. 

W.  W.  H.  Thaekston,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Jas.  F.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  D.  D  8.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

H.  A.  Lowrance,  Dentist,  Athens,  Ga. 

Rev.  S,  D.  Noyes,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Jas.  D.  McCabe,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  D.  D.,  Balto.  Md. 

T,  C.  Edwards,  D.  D.  S.,  Brownsville,  Tennessee. 

Rev.  Myer  Lewin,  D.  D.,  Port  Tobacco,  Md. 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  D.  D.  8.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  A.  Mills,  Dentist,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wni.  T.  Arrington,  D,  D.  8.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

As  my  name  appears  among  them,  I  can  only  speak  of 
my  colleagues,  and  say  that  their  high  character  and  stand- 
ing as  citizens,  and  their  extensive  and  honorable  reputation 
as  professional  men,  render  this  seeming  possibility  im- 
possible. Then  the  justification  for  your  attack  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  College  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  manner  in  which  those  principles  are 
carried  into  practice.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
on  these  points.  The  Maryland  Dental  College  is  organ- 
ized and  conducted  mainly  as  other  dental  colleges  are,  but 
some  of  its  features  are  peculiar  to  that  Institution.  Part 
of  these  were  adopted  at  the  beginning, — the  remainder 
March  lind,  1875.  One  peculiar  feature  is  the  Board  of 
Regents,  a  list  of  its  members  being  given  above.  The 
Faculty  desiring  to  give  every  assurance  of  the  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  their  purpose  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
dental  education,  very  wisely  concluded  that  after  leading 
and  instructing  the  matriculants  through  the  course,  they 
would  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  result  of  their  own  labors, 
and  accordingly   they  elected  this   Board  of  Regents  and 


delegated  to  them  the  whole  power  of  conferring  degree* 
and  of  pronouncing  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  graduation,  their  judgment  to  be  based  upon  a  personal 
examination  of  the  candidates  by  the  working  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents ;  that  is,  those  belonging  to  the  dental 
j)rofeBsion.  The  records  and  all  concurrent  evidence  will 
show  that  the  duties  devolving  respectively  upon  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  Faculty,  have  thus  far  been  faithfully 
performed.  It  was  also  decided  March  2nd,  1875,  that  the 
Faculty  shall  determine  by  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
fitness  as  to  moral  character  and  preparation  as  to  previous 
education  of  all  applicants  for  matriculation.  Also,  that 
knowledge,  skill  and  proficiency  in  all  the  requisite  branches 
and  departments,  coupled  with  a  proper  moral  character, 
shall  constitute  the  title  to  a  degree  and  diploma  without 
special  reference  to  where,  how,  and  in  what  number  of 
years  this  knowledge,  skill  and  proficiency  had  been  ac- 
quired. Also,  that  previous  to  conferring  the  degrees  on 
graduates,  a  pledge  of  honor  shall  be  required  of  each  one, 
that  he  will  always  act  with  professional  honor  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  professional  Ethics.  Is  there  anything  in 
all  this  that  "  glitters  and,  though  pretending,  is  not  gold  ?*' 
We  who  are  connected  with  the  College  may  be  prejudiced, 
but  we  believe  that  our  action  has  been  founded  upon  plain, 
correct  principles  and  sound  common  sense.  If  we  are 
wrong,  we  are  willing  to  be  set  right.  If  we  are  right, 
those  who  attack  us  do  so  without  cause,  and  unless  they 
can  and  do  show  where  and  how  we  are  wrong,  justice  and 
courtesy  alike  demand  that  they  should  make  proper  amends. 
With  regard  to  the  motives  whicli  prompted  your  attack  I 
decline  at  present  to  say  anything. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

R.  Ftnley  Hunt, 

Secretary  Board  liegenU  Maryhiml  Dental  College, 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Decay  on  Proximal  Surfaces 

of  the  Teeth, 

BY  O.  H.  OUSHIKG,  D.  D.  8. 

The  Bubject  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches.  The 
first  looks  only  to  prophylactic  measures — i,  d.,  to  the  means 
of  prevention.  For  the  proper  understanding  of  this,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  define  what  is,  in  this  paper,  un- 
derstood to  be  the  etiology  of  dental  caries.  Without  dig- 
CQssing  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time,  it  will  be  assumed  that,  although  the  imme- 
diate process  of  so-called  caries  is  unquestionably  a  chemical 
one — being  the  reaction  of  an  acid  upon  the  lime  salts  of 
the  tooth— yet  that  such  reactiow  would  not  take  place, 
were  it  not  for  some  constitutional  abnormality  which 
impairs  the  vital  force  to  the  extent  of  weakening  the 
power  of  resistance  to  destructive  agents,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  teeth.  Taking,  in  connection  with  this,  the  imperfect 
constitution  of  the  teeth  as  a  predisposing  cause,  and  I 
think  we  have  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  etiology  of 
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dental  cariee.  In  support  of  tliis  assumption,  we  must  con- 
sider man  in  his  original,  primitive  condition,  when  his  or- 
ganization was  supgosed  to.  J)§  p^fect.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  follt^ra^  jfi^opct^ttibo  niist  be  universally  accepted 
as  correct^^viz :  tnat^  there  wap  jft.tirpQ  wJiq©  the  :aQimal  part 
*  (if  jliSii  ^cCa^  tej-ft^  :irf  forni,  Vfe/^ouineit'V&iil :  function , 
ifn*d  tlidt'wheh  livioe  out  such  a  life  as  would  seem  to  have 
beonf  ]6ti^ik$^  TQf^.klin,  hJsyteefli  J^<Jul4,V^:its  close,  present 
ntrnndicatldhfi  *e*ven*  of  wVat  *we  nowTSiiow  as  dental  caries. 
I  assume  as  equally  incontestible  the  position  that  his  teeth, 
during  all  his  life,  were  constantly  subjected  to  conta$:;t  with 
acids  of  various  kinds — those  of  fruits,  which  then,  as  now, 
in  certain  localities,  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  diet — 
and  to  those  produced  in  the  mouth  by  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition,  which  processes  must  take 
place  in  the  mouths  of  those  even  in  perfect  health. 

These  premises  being  granted  as  sound,  force  the  conclu- 
sion upon  us  that  the  teeth  have,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  power  inherent  in  them  of  a  certain  resistance 
to  destructive  agents. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  teeth  of  men  of 
the  present  day  are  subjected  to  contact  with  acids  to  any 
greater  extent  than  were  those  of  the  original  man,  or  that 
these  acids  are  more  powerful  in  their  destructive  agency 
than  were  those  of  that  earlier  time,  and  yet  decay  of  the 
teeth  is  the  universal  rule  at  the  present  day,  and  probably 
co-extensive,  throughout  the  world,  with  the  history  of 
civilization.  These  propositions  being  thus  far  granted, 
we  have  established  the  position  that  the  present  generation 
are  characterized  by  an  almost  universal  condition  of 
weakened  vital  force,  as  evinced  in  the  proneness  of  the 
teeth  to  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  agents  which,  under 
fully  healthy  conditions  of  the  body,  ought  to  have  no  effect 
upon  them  at  all.  The  part  which  imperfect  constitutional 
structure  plays  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  regard  as  of  great 
importance ;  and  this  condition  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  as 
favoring  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  teeth^  where  caries 
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once  commences.  I  think  the  fact  of  imperfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  teeth,  which  is  often  apparent,  furnishes  a  strong 
support  to  the  first  assumption  "  that  caries  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  constitutional  causes,  which  tend  to  impair 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  teeth  to  destructive  agents ;" 
because  we  often  see  in  the  mouths  of  certain  individuals 
teeth  which  are  evidently  of  imperfect  character,  being  less 
dense  in  structure  and  showing  imperfect  fusion  of  the  enamel 
at  the  fissures  and  depressions,  which  yet  remain  undecayed, 
or  decay  only  to  a  slight  extent,  although  subjected,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  which 
rapidly  disintegrate  teeth  of  even  better  quality  in  the 
mouths  of  other  persons. 

These  phenomena  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
theory  that  there  is  in  one  case  a  resistant  force  at  work 
independent  of  local  conditions,  which  is  absent  or  held  in 
abeyance  in  the  other.  One  other  fact  may  be  cited,  as 
tending  to  support  the  .theory  here  advanced — and  that  is, 
the  greater  tendency  to»  and  more  rapid  progress  of,  caries 
at  certain  times  in  the  same  mouth,  and  even  in  the  same 
teeth,  as  particularly  noticed  in  the  case  of  pregnant  women. 

Now,  it  will  very  properly  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  oavse 
of  this  constitutional  disturbance,  which  thus  weakens  the 
power  of  resistance  in  the  teeth  ? " 

The  only  reply  which  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  this 
qnery,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  is,  im- 
paired nutrition. 

Vague  and  indefinite  as  such  a  reply  must  be,  it  yet 
probably  conveys  as  intelligible  an  idea  as  any  more  elab- 
orate one  would  do,  and  probably  as  nearly  expresses  the 
truth.  Back  of  this,  again,  comes  the  inquiry,  why  this 
perverted  nutrition?  To  this  we  can  only  answer,  because 
of  disobedience  of  nature's  laws,  in  almost  every  particular. 
I  need  not  elaborate  this  point.  Every  man  is  conscious 
that  not  an  hour  of  his  life  passes,  in  which  he  does  not 
violate  some  law  of  nature,  setting  aside  constantly  the 
simplest  teachings  of  common  sense  for  the  gratification  of 
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appetite,  or  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  from  the  influence 
of  long  continued  habit,  or  from  indolence. 

To  this  violation  of  "  Divine  law"  are  to  be  traced  "  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

This  brings  us  to  the  starting  point  of  our  subject,  that 
is  the  consideration  of  the  first  means  of  prevention  of  de- 
cay. It  might  appear  at  the  first  glance,  if  we  accept  the 
foregoing  premises  as  sound,  that  the  prevention  of  disease 
would  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  provided  we  could  induce 
men  to  become  obedient  to  law,  and  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  teachings  of  hygienic  science.  The  extent  of  im- 
proved bodily  and  mental  condition,  which  such  a  change 
in  the  order  of  things  would  secure,  can  never  be  eflti mated. 
It  would  of  course  be  immense,  but  even  were  it  possible 
to  induce  such  a  change,  we  should  find  the  benefit  to  the 
teeth  for  a  long  time  after  such  a  revolution  was  eflfected, 
to  be  comparatively  slight,  for  the  effects  of  inherited 
disease  and  increasing  degeneracy,  extending  through  many 
generations,  could  not  be  overcome  at  once,  and  while  the 
general  condition  of  the  body  might  be  made  to  more  nearly 
approximate  health,  yet  the  teeth  would  be  found  still  to 
be  imperfect,  and  to  be  continually  yielding  to  destructive 
influences. 

Theoretically,  this  treatment  should  secure  the  end  sought, 
but  practically  it  would  not.  Now  we  must  not  look  at 
this  subject  from  a  purely  theoretical  stand  point.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  subjects  connected  with  the  preven- 
tion and  healing  of  disease,  is  that  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  to 
deal  with  them  accordingly.  We  know  that  men  will  con- 
tinue to  act  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  reason,  though 
assured  that  the  penalty  must  be  paid  ;  that  however  fully 
we  may  succeed  in  convincing  their  reason  we  shall  fail  to 
control  their  actions  to  any  great  extent,  and  yet  that  they 
will  expect  us  to  afford  them  relief  from  suffering,  whether 
induced  by  their  own  acts  or  otherwise.  This  relief  we 
hould  be  prepared  to  give  to  the  fullest  possible  degrees. 
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So,  while  we  must  accord  to  hygione  all  that  is  due,  aud 
^^^ist  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  try  to  lead  men  into  ac- 
cord with  its  teachings,  we  must  not  ignore  the  self-evident 
ti*nth  that  our  efforts  in  this  direction  can  be  of  but  slight 
^^ail.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  compelled  to  seek 
relief  from  other  sources. 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  what  means  have  we 
other  than  those  already  considered  through  \vhich  to  secure 
prophylaxis  ?    It  has  been  affirmed  thot  the  principal  cause 
of  dental  caries  is  to  be  found  in  a  lessened  power  of  re- 
sistance to  destructive  agents,  due  to  constitutional  distur- 
bance arising  from  perverted  nutrition. 

Can    we  then,  after  having  secured  on  the  part  of  our 
ipatients  the  fullest  possible  compliance  with  hygienic  laws, 
and  having  failed  to  secure  the  results  to  be  desired,  hope 
for  fiii-thcr  benefit  from  constitutional  treatment. 

It  lias  long  been  my  belief  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  partial  relief  at  least 
bj  means  of  such  treatment.  We  must  remember  that 
very  little  comparatively,  can  be  hoped  for  from  our  teach- 
ing of  hygienic  laws,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  supply- 
natiiro's  deficiencies  or  counteract  the  influence  of  disease 
by  nieans  of  medication,  or  by  the  administration  of  con- 
cent ratted  or  artificial  food,  we  should  leave  no  effort  untried 
to  establish  a  practice  in  this  direction,  which  may  be  relied 
ni)C>n    as  efficacious  and  safe  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  much  to  be  deplored,  that 
no  naore  has  been  attempted  in  this  direction  by  men  who 
are  qnalified  for  such  experimentation,  for  it  is  unreasonable 
to  Buppose  that  with  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  present 
day  to  guide  us,  and  with  the  resources  of  chemistry  at  our 
hand,  no  means  could  be  found  which  would  aid  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  anticipate  disease.     It  is  true  that  the  use  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  advocated  to  some  extent, 
as  a  prophylactic.     Dr.  Wescott  and  Dr.  Watt,  I  believe, 
have  both  advocated  its  use,  and  claimed  that  its  adminis- 
tration at  their  hands  resulted  in  marked  benefit  to  their 
patients. 
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But  the  generally  accepted  views  of  practitioners  of  the 
present  day,  both  of  dentistry  and  general  medicine,  deny 
the  value  of  the  treatment  as  a  general  rule,  where  the 
crude  phosphate  of  lime  is  administered,  as  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  not  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  that  it  is  insoluble,  and 
is  carried  off  in  the  excretions  unchanged.  An  article  in 
the  Missouri  Dental  Journal  for  November,  1872,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  R.  Blacke,  Laureate  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Paris,  seems 'to  hold  out  promise  of  beneficial  results  from 
the  use  of  the  recent  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  the  lacto- 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  article  seems  encouraging  to  us 
who  seek  for  aid  in  this  direction.  The  reasoning  of  the 
author  certainly  appears  convincing,  and  his  argument  does 
not  rest  upon  theory  alone,  but  is  based  npon  experiments 
which  seem  fully  to  warrant  what  he  claims  for  the  remedy. 
It  is  very  possible  that  in  this  remedy  we  may  find  one  of 
the  agents  which  we  seek,  as  a  means  for  the  prevention 
of  dental  disease.  It  is  certainly  worth  our  while  to  give 
it  a  thorough  trial,  for  without  empirical  knowledge  of  its 
operation,  we  can  form  ho  correct  judgment  upon  its  merits. 
Meanwhile,  our  attention  should  be  earnestly  directed 
toward  the  investigation  of  the  various  abnormal  conditions 
which  unquestic  nably  influence,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
progress  of  dental  caries,  and  our  endeavor  should  certainly 
be  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  such  remedies  as  will  cure, 
or  at  least  ameliorate  those  conditions. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  constitutional  treatment,  I  ann 
aware  that  I  have  advanced  little  that  is  of  any  value,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  my  remarks  may  help  to  stimulate  thought 
and  action  in  this  direction,  on  the  part  of  many  men  in 
the  profession  who  are  qualified  to  prosecute  such  investi- 
gations and  experiments  as  shall  eventually  bring  us  the 
desired  aid. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  such  may  be  their  efl'ect,  that  I 
leave  the  consideration  of  this  point,  and  turn  to  consider 
what  other  means,  if  any,  there  are  that  are  available  as  in 
any  sense  preventive. 
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It  has  been  established  as  a  fact,  from  long  continued  ob- 
servation, that  the  teeth  are  especially  liable  to  decay,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  upon  their  proximal  surfaces,  where 
those  snrfaces  are  in  contact.  It  has  also  been  observed, 
that  where  there  exists  a  free  and  ample  space  between  the 
teeth,  those  snrfaces  are  as  a  rule  exetnpt  from  caries. 
These  are  established  facts,  not  mere  theories.  These  con- 
ditions are  observed  in  mouths  of  every  variety  of  character, 
and  with  teeth  of  corresponding  variety.  Where  the  secre- 
tions are  vitiated  and  unduly  acid,  and  as  well  where  they 
are  apparently  normal  and  neutral.  So  fully  recognized 
are  these  facts  at  the  present  time,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
person  could  be  found  to-day  who  would  deny  the  proposi- 
tion, that  if  tr^Q  spaces  naturally  existed  between  the  teeth, 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  danger  of  caries  attack- 
ing those  surfaces. 

These  facts  would  justify,  as  entirely  reasonable,  the 
proposition  that  if  such  spaces  could  be  artificially  secured, 
without  injury  to  the  teeth  by  reason  of  the  operations 
necessary  to  that  end,  then  we  might  feel  confident  that  we 
had  secured  a  method  of  prevention  which  would  greatly 
lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  add  largely  to  the 
beneficient  influences  of  our  calling.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  arrest  decay  upon  the  surfaces 
now  under  consideration,  by  the  process  of  filling,  that 
when  it  occurs  in  any  other  locality,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  the  majority  of  teeth  which  are  eventually 
lost  ander  the  hands  of  skillful  practitioners  are  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  decay  upon  these  surfaces,  it  becomes  us  most 
earnestly  to  inquire  if  any  such  method  of  separation  for 
prevention  may  be  safely  pursued,  and  what  grounds  there 
may  be  to  support  the  hope  that  such  a  practice  would 
prove  successful. 

To  secure  such  permanent  artificial  spaces,  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  cutting  away  of  the  teeth,  by  the  use  of  the  file 
or  other  instruments.  The  use  of  the  file  for  this  purpose 
is  of  old  date  in  the  history  of  the  profession,  though  its 
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application  in  times  past  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  incisor 
teeth.  All  the  text-books  refer  to  the  practice  (more  gen- 
erally, however,  for  the  removal  of  superficial  decay,  than 
as  a  means  of  prevention,)  and  none  of  these  entirely  con- 
demn it. 

Undonbtedly  the  use  of  the  file,  or  its  equivalent,  has 
been  more  oi'less  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prevention 
of  decay,  by  means  of  creating  spaces  between  the  teeth, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  life  as  a  profession  to  the 
present  day ;  but  it  has  never  been  systematically  recom- 
mended until  quite  recently,  when  Dr.  Robert  Arthur,  of 
Baltimore,  promulgated  to  the  profession  and  the  world,  his 
"  system  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  decay  upon 
the  proximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth."  His  method  contem- 
plates the  general  separation  of  the  teeth,  by  means  of  cut- 
ting away  their  approximating  sides. 

In  determining  the  merits  of  his  claims,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  teeth  may  be  cut  away, 
as  he  proposes,  with  safety,  or  without  injury.  There  was, 
for  a  long  time,  a  very  general  prejudice  against  the  removal 
of  the  enamel  of  the  tooth,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
dentine  thereby*  exposed,  would  more  readily  decay — in 
fact,  that  it  would  be  quite  certain  to  do  so  in  many  cases, 
simply  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  enamel.  Such  a 
prejudice  stili  exists  to  some  extent,  though  probably  to  a 
very  limited  degree,  compared  with  a  period  a  few  years 
previous  to  this. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  not  established,  by  reason  of 
observations  covering  a  period  of  many  years,  that  a 
properly  polished  surface  of  dentine,  especially  when  not 
in  contact  with  any  other  surface,  will  not  perceptibly  be 
attacked  by  caries  sooner  than  a  surface  of  enamel  under 
similar  conditions.  This  I  assume  to  be  true.  Granting 
this,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  cutting  or  filing  the  teeth  for  the  reason  of  supposed 
injury  thereby  resulting.  Having  then  satisfied  ourselves 
that  there  is  no  just  ground  of  opposition  to  the  means 
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which  Dr.  Arthur  proposes  to  employ,  let  iis  farther  examine 
how  he  proposes  to  apply  them,  and  what  he  expects  to 
accomplish  thereby. 

Briefly  stated,  his  expectation  from  this  treatment  may 
be  summed  up  thus,  quoting  mainly  his  own  language: 
"Decay  of  the  teeth  may  be  prevented  from  occurring  at 
places  where  it  is  most  destructive,  and  requires  the  most 
difficult,  painful  and  expensive  operations  for  its  arrest ; " 
i.  e,j  the  proximal  surfaces.  This  is  the  chief  claim,  and 
the  one  mainly  interesting  us  at  this  time.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  well  grounded  opposition  to  this  expectation 
can  be  sustained,  provided  hmjAej  permanent  spaces  can  be 
secured.  It  has  been  already  affirmed  that  ample  spaces  of 
hpermafient  character  between  the  teeth,  of  natural  occur- 
rence, would  undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  caries  on  the  surfaces  now  under  considera- 
tion. This  is  again  reaffirmed  as  being  a  proposition,  in 
view  of  what  experience  teaches,  of  a  self-evident  character. 

His  method  of  application  of  these  means  requires  a 
somewhat  more  extended  and  careful  consideration.  Let 
us  commence  with  him  at  the  very  first  step.  He  proposes, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  permanent  molars,  to  cut 
away  the  temporary  molars,  which  would  then  be  in  con- 
tact with  them,  creating  so  ample  space  as  to  insure  the 
mesial  surfaces  of  the  first  permanent  molars  from  decay, 
certainly  up  to  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  second 
bicuspids. 

There  can  be  no  objection  urged  against  this  treatment, 
certainly.  But  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  Dr. 
Arthur's  own  language  upon  this  point.  He  says:  "If 
decay  should  never  attack  the  permanent  molar  teeth  at  the 
points  referred  to,  even  if  the  separations  were  not  made, 
the  cutting  away  of  these  temporary  teeth  cannot  be  in  any 
way  injurious,  as  the  enamel  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  left 
intact.  *  *  *  JBut,  as  almost  universally  happens,  and 
as  has  been  shown,  the  permanent  molar  teeth  do  decay 
frequently  and  rapidly  at  the  points  referred  to,  the  service 
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advised  innst  be  admitted  to  be  invaluable,  if  they  arc  pro- 
tected from  an  attack  of  decay." 

This  seems  to  me  so  entirely  reasonable,  that  1  conceive 
it  to  be  only  necessary  to  secure  yonr  thought  upon  this 
point  for  a  moment,  to  gain  your  approval  of  his  system 
thus  far. 

The  next  step  in  his  method  is  to  treat  the  temporary 
laterals,  M'hen  they  are  in  contact  with  the  permanent  cen- 
trals, as  the  temporary  molars  were  treated — i.  e.^  to  cut 
them  away  freely,  thereby  securing  safety  to  the  distal 
surfaces  of  the  permanent  centrals,  until  the  permanent 
laterals  take  their  place  in  the  arch.  This  can  have  no 
objection  urged  against  it,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
temporary  molars.  The  ne;ct  step  takes  us  to  the  mesial 
surfaces  of  the  permanent  central  incisors,  which  are  in 
contact,  and  which  he  proposes  to  treat  in  the  same  man- 
ner, eo  cutting  them  away  on  their  lingual  aspects  as  not 
to  disfigure  their  appearance  in  the  slightest  degree,  and 
yet  to  leave  them  in  contact  at  the  least  possible  point ; 
while  the  proximal  surfaces  shall  be,  to  a  great  extent,  self- 
cleansing,  and  always  easy  of  examination.  To  this  prac- 
tice, if  the  premises  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  heretofore 
been  established,  are  correct,  there  can  certainly  be  no  well 
grounded  objection. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  affirmed — and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  a  denial  will  be  offered  by  any  in  the  profession 
throughout  the  land — that  such  spaces,  so  secured,  and  the 
cut  surfaces  properly  polished  and  repolished  as  often  as 
may  become  necessary,  will  render  these  teeth  almost  abso- 
lutely secure  from  decay  upon  their  proximal  sides.  The 
treatment  follows  on  with  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  and  repeats  itself  with  the  six  anterior  teeth ;  and  no 
objections  can  be  urged  against  these  subsequent  operations 
that  could  not  have  been  urged  against  the  very  first  opera- 
tions upon  the  permanent  incisors. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  bicuspids  and 
molars,  which  he  proposes  to  treat  upon  the  same  principle. 
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Tbe  only  point  claiming  onr  particular  attention  with  regard 
to  these  teeth  is  the  shape  which  he  gives  to  the  spaces.  It 
is  designated  as  the  double  V,  or  double  wedged-shaped — 
that  is,  as  tliough  two  wedges  had  been  cut  fronoi  between 
the  teeth,  the  base  or  broad  end  of  one  of  which  should  lie 
toward  the  palatine  or  lingual  aspect,  and  the  broad  end  of 
the  other  wedge  at  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  The 
spaces  are  shaped  thus  for  the  purpose  of  securing  self- 
cleansing  surfaces — or,  in  other  words,  so  that  the  food 
which,  in  mastication,  must  necessarily  be  forced  into  these 
spaces,  will  still  be  inclined  to  be  easily  forced  out  of  them, 
and  so  rather  be  pushed  over  the  surfaces,  and  not  be  per- 
manently lodged  and  retained,  and  also  so  that  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  and  more  comminuted  particles  of  food 
remaining  after  eating,  may,  by  the  action  of  the  tongue 
and  the  flowing  of  the  saliva,  be  easily  removed,  and  con- 
sequently lQ^8  of  such  material  be  retained  to  become  de- 
structive through  the  processes  of  decomposition  constantly 
going  on  in  the  mouth.  That  this  peculiar  shape  given  to 
these  spaces  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  well-known  principles  of  philosophy,  and  until 
some  other  method  of  shaping  such  spaces  shall  be  demon- 
strated to  be  better,  these  must  remain  as  unquestionably 
the  correct  shapes,  when  it  is  decided  to  separate  the  teeth 
at  all.  Here  I  must  quote  from  Dr.  Arthur,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  points  essential  to  success  :  '^  The  separa- 
rations  must  be  thorough.  No  obstructions  to  the  free 
passage  of  a  piece  of  thread,  or  linen,  or  the  tooth-pick, 
must  be  permitted  to  remain.  These  spaces  must  be  made 
free  from  the  grinding  surfaces  to  the  gums,  *  * 

*  *  Th0  teeth  .may  be  permitted  to  touch  at  some 
point,  bat  the  contact  must  be  so  slight  as  readily  to  allow 
the  passage  at  pleasure  of  the  substances  employed  to  cleanse 
them.  The  surfaces  of  the  separated  teeth  must,  if  possible, 
be  rendered  plain.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  he 
thoroughh/  polished.^^ 
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I  will  here  quote  again  from  the  same  author,  from 
different  parts  of  his  book.  On  page  103  he  says:  "Now- 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  separation  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  not  advised  indiscriminately.  The  incisor  teeth  of 
every  child  do  not  necessarily  or  inevitably  decay.  There 
is  a  small,  but  it  is  a  very  small,  number  of  individuals, 
who,  even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  prevalence  of  decay 
is  so  common,  pass  through  life  without  being  subject  to 
decay  of  the  teeth  at  all;  and  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  the  incisor  teeth  remain  sound  during  life,  while  the 
back  teeth  are  destroyed  by  decay,  commencing  on  the 
surfaces  in  contact.  A  dentist  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
should  be  able  to  recognize  such  cases,  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary and  injurious  intermeddling  with  any  of  the  teeth." 

On  page  154  he  says  again :  "  It  will  be  seen  that  I  do 
not  advise  the  indiscriminate  and  almost  unlimited  filing  of 
the  teeth,  as  has  been  supposed."  And  on  page  169  he  sums 
up  thus :  "What  I  propose  is,  the  separation  of  teeth  closely 
in  contact^  which  are  of  such  frail  character,  and  are  exposed 
to  such  destructive  influences,  that  their  decay  is  inevitable, 
or  has  already  occurred." 

I  have  now  briefly  and  imperfectly  presented  the  main 
features  of  Dr.  Arthur's  method,  and  have  endeavored  to 
fairly  consider  the  chief  and  obvious  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed operations,  as  th^y  have  been  followed  in  their  order. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  objections  can  be 
urged  against  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  to  discover  what 
lessons  experience  teaches,  by  which  we  may  form  some 
reasonable  conclusions,  regarding  the  hopes  which  may  be 
entertained  concerning  such  practice. 

Among  those  in  the  profession  who  fully  agree  with  Dr. 
Arthur's  method,  as  applied  to  the  incisor  teeth,  there  are 
some  to  be  found  who  make  the  objection  (inquiringly)  as 
regards  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  bicuspids  and 
molars,  that  the  spaces  he  proposes  to  make  will  not  remain 
permanently,  but  will  sooner  or  later  become  closed,  or  so 
nearly  so  as  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  they  were  made. 
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Others  again  dogmatically  assert  that  they  will  so  close,  and 
DO  good  can  result  of  a  permanent  character  from  this 
treatment  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars.  Now  let  ns  consider 
for  a  moment  what  would  seem  to  be  the  probabilities  in  the 
case.  There  can  be  no  chance  for  an  argument  respecting 
the  epaces  broader  at  the  grinding  surfaces  than  at  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  for  they  cannot  be  closed  up  except  in 
defiance  of  all  laws  of  mechanical  force.  As  touching  the 
V  spaces  having  their  broadest  opening  at  the  lingual  or 
palatine  aspect,  it  would  be  impossibls  to  suppose,  even  if 
the  disposition  of  the  teeth  was  to  turn  on  their  longitudinal 
or  perpendicular  axis,  that  they  would  do  so  sufficiently  to 
materially  lessen  the  spaces  between  all  the  teeth,  for  in 
that  event  the  teeth  would  eventually  be  contracted  into  the 
shape  of  a  circle,  and  that  of  very  small  diameter.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  individual  teeth,  or  pairs  of  teeth — as, 
for  instance,  the  bicuspids — might  and  sometimes  would, 
incline  toward  one  another,  and  by  rotation  lessen,  or  abso- 
lutely close  up,  the  spaces  between  them;  but,  in  that 
event,  the  spaces  between  each  of  these  teeth  and  its  mesial 
and  distal  neighbor  would  be  increased.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  it  possible  for  such  spaces  as  Dr.  Arthur  proposes  to 
make  between  the  molars  and  bicuspids,  ever  to  become 
materially  lessened  by  the  change  in  position  of  the  teeth  ; 
and  I  think  we  must  dismiss  this  ground  of  objection  to  the 
practice,  as  not  being  sustained  by  reason  or  philosophy. 

Another  objection  suggests  itself  to  many  who  are  mainly 
in  favor  of  the  general  plan,  and  that  is,  that  although  the 
spaces  may  be  ample  at  the  broadest  end  of  the  two  wedges, 
;et  that  the  narrowing  to  a  point  must  be  so  gradual  that 
they  fear  the  place  for  the  lodgement  of  decomposing  food, 
or  other  deleterious  agents,  would  rather  be  increased  than 
diminished  by  this  proposed  separation.     It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  spaces  must  be  very  small,  as  the  sides  of  the  sepa- 
ration approach  one  another,  and  though  perhaps  the  teeth 
are  actually  touching  at  only  a  single  point,  they  still  are 
in  so  close  proximity,  unless  separated  to  an  extent  which  I 
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do  not  understand  Dr.  Arthur  to  advocate,  as  to  seem  in 
contact  for  a  considerable  extent  of  their  surfaces.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  possible  objection,  but  experience  may 
teach  us  that  it  is  unsound.  It  clearly  can  have  little 
weight,  if  the  proper  care  is  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  with  regard  to  cleansing  the  teeth ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive that  it  should  influence  us  at  all,  unless  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  teeth  are  more  exposed  to  decay  than  they 
would  be  if  not  separated.  And  again^  I  think  it  would 
need  to  be  shown  that  the  teeth  would  decay  much  more 
readily  when  thus  separated,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
benefits  which  would  be  derived,  of  easier  access  to  the 
surfaces,  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  cleansing. 

Another  objection,  very  strongly  urged  by  many,  is  the 
great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  injury  to  the  gums, 
from  the  crowding  of  food  between  the  teeth,  and  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  soft  parts,  which  would  probably  result  from 
this  treatment.  This  objection  can  only  be  met  by  the 
teachings  of  experience.  We  need  waste  no  time  in  ftrgii- 
ment  upon  a  point  which  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
actual  demonstrations  of  long  and  various  experiments ;  bat 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  Eay  that  it  is  very  possible  that  those 
who  urge  this  objection  so  strongly  do  so  without  fully  and 
clearly  understanding  the  character  of  the  separations  pro- 
posed, and  may  have  in  their  minds  the  complaints  they 
have  heard  from  their  patients  where  the  separations  were 
of  a  very  different  character. 

Again,  objection  is  made  to  the  cutting  away  of  so  great 
an  extent  of  masticating  surface.  I  apprehend  this  objec- 
tion cannot  stand  for  a  moment,  if  it  is  once  conceded  that 
Dr.  Arthur's  method  will  accomplish  what  he  claims  for  it. 

» 

In  fact,  let  this  once  become  established,  and  all  objections 
melt  before  the  inexorable  logic  of  demonstrated  success. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  what  experience  teaches 
regarding  this  method,  and  to  inquire  if  that  teaching  and 
the  promptings  of  reason  indicate  the  propriety  or  otherwise 
of  our  pursuing  this  method. 
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In  the  line  of  the  testimony  of  experience,  we  have  that 
of  Dr.  Arthur  himself,  whose  testimony  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  any  others,  because  his  experience  extends 
over  a  mnch  longer  period  of  time.     It  may  be  urged  by 
some  that  his  evidence  is  not  to  be  too  implicitly  trusted, 
because  he  is  an  interested  party,  and  that  he  would  natu- 
rally think  that  methods  of  his  own  devising  were  better 
than  all  others.     This  might,  or  might  not,  have  weight 
with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Arthur ;  but  to 
those  who  do  not  know  him,  there  are  some  points  worthy 
of  consideration  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  evidence, 
fle  certainly  presents  a  most  striking  peculiarity  in  contrast 
with  the  large  majority  of  those  in  our  profession  who  have, 
or  have  claimed  to  have,  devised  new  methods  of  practice. 
While  most  of  these  have  rushed  before  the  profession  with 
their  new-born  ideas  barely  crystalized  into  intelligible  form 
and  expression,  and  have  announced  their  new  methods  to 
be  pre-eminent  over  all  others,  and  sure  to  stand,  though 
unsupported  by  the  test  of  any  experience  woVthy  of  the 
name,  he  comes  to  us  after,  as  he  tells  us,  a  careful  practice 
of  the  method  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.     He  pre- 
eents  us  this  method  as  the  result  of  very  mature  and  care- 
ful thought  and  study,  indorsed  by  his  long  experience  of 
its  success.     He  tells  ns  that  he  did  not  rush  into  this 
practice  in  a  headlong  manner,  but  carefully  following  the 
indications  of  his  convictions,  step  by  step  feeling  his  way, 
be  was  brought  to  the  conclusions  which  have  resulted  in 
his  "  method  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  decay 
of  the  teeth.''     To  me,  and  I  think  to  most  fair-minded 
individuals,  the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  as  to  even  his  own 
methods,  challenges  attention  and  credence  in  no  ordinary 
d^ree.    His  evidence  is  to  the  unqualified  success  of  his 
treatment.    We  cannot  ignore  hie  testimony ;  it  must  have 
^tat  weight,  even  if  we  arc  convinced  that  it  should  be 
received  with  some  degree  of  caution.     We  have  no  other 
testimony  covering  the  same  ground,  but  perhaps  some  may 
be  found  tending  to  corroborate  his,  among  those  who  have 
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not  pretended  to  follow  his  metliod  as  each.  It  has  probably 
been  the  fortune  of  most  of  the  older  practitioners  who,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  separating 
the  bicuspid  and  molar  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  filling)  to 
tbe  extent,  sometimes,  of  sacrifieing  one-half  or  two-thirdu 
of  their  grinding  surfaces.  I  think  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  seen  many  of  this  class 
of  operations,  that  as  compared  with  thoee  equally  well 
performed  by  others,  or  even  by  the  same  individuals,  where 
the  separations  had  been  slight,  or  only  temporary,  or  with- 
out the  broad  V"  shape,  the  first  mentioned  operations  were 
after  the  lapae  of  years,  standing  evidence  not  only  of  the 
operator,  but  of  the  value  of  the  space,  as  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth ;  while  those  of  the  other  class, 
even  if  of  much  more  resent  date,  would  more  frequently 
present  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  their  renewal,  even 
if  the  teeth  were  not  already  so  extensively  destroyed  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  saving  them.  I  do 
not  refer  to  isolated  cases  now,  but  to  observations  covering 
a  large  number,  and  where  the  opportunities  for  comparison 
have  existed.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  large  number  of  operations,  in  a  lai^e  number 
of  mouths,  made  by  the  same  individual,  one  of  the  first 
operators  in  the  country.  Thcee  operations  have  been  of 
various  dates,  covering  a  period  of  eighteen  yeara.  The 
earlier  of  them  were  almost  or  entirely  made  with  the  very 
broaJ  Y  shape  referred  to.  Some  of  the  later  ones  were  of 
the  other  class,  such  as  are  denominated  contour,  or  nearly 
so.  The  difierence  has  been  very  marked,  so  much  so  as  to 
challenge  my  very  particular  attention.  Others  have  made 
the  same  observations  regarding  this  same  gentleman's  op- 
erations, in  other  cases  which  have  fallen  under  their  ob- 
servation, and  not  under  mine.  This  would  seem  to  farnish 
a  very  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  method  of  using  the  free 
opening — much  stronger,  of  course,  by  reason  of  noticing 
the  comparative  results  of  the  difi'erent  classes  of  operations 
from  the  same  band,  and  that  the  hand  of  a  niasler,  than 
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though  tho  different  classes  were  compared  as  performed 
each  by  a  different  operator. 

Still,  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  such  different 
classes  of  operations,  made  each  by  different  individuals, 
must  furnish  us,  if  uniform  in  result,  and  covering  a  long 
period  of  time,  incontestible  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
one  or  the  other  method.  My  own  observation,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  of  most  of  you,  has  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  the  broad  Y-shaped  spaces  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
securing  the  greater  permanence  of  operations  and  pre- 
venting further  decay  on  the  pnaxiTjrial  iJttrfrees.'of  the  molars 
and  bicufepids.  The  separtftidns  td,  wliifih  I  now  refer,  the 
results  oj\  Wbich.  •hfl.viug  ipftrticulaj-ly  j^ttracteTd. my, notice, 
have  been  very  greal^  as  "was  mentioned,  sonletimes  to  the 
extent  of  cutting -awaj",  pne-h.alf  ior  more.  of;. the  ^rioding 
surfaces  of  bicusp4ds,-ar.d'^ven  the  f»ame  of  molars.  Now  I 
do  not  understand  Dr.  Arthur  to  propose  any  such  ex- 
tensive separations,  though  his  work  is  rather  indefinite  in 
its  information  respecting  the  width  of  the  spaces.  It, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  proven  by  demonstration  whether 
the  smaller  spaces  with  the  double  V  shape  will  prove  as 
valaable  as  it  seems  to  be  established  the  larger  singleY  shape 
is  for  the  purposes  under  consideration.  If  we  accept  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Arthur,  and  give  due  weight  to  such  other 
corroborative  testimony  as  observation  and  experience  fur- 
nish regarding  the  effect  of  spaces  between  the  teeth,  I  am 
constrained  to  think  that  there  can  be  very  little  urged 
against  his  method  that  will  bear  the  unprejudiced  criticism 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
book  was  not  addressed  more  exclusively  to  the  profession, 
and  that  it  does  not  enter  more  fully  into  details  of  pro- 
cesses— as,  for  instance,  to  the  breadth  of  space  which 
should  be  secured  in  separating ;  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars it  might  have  been  more  explicit  and  more  instruc- 
tive. I  had  hoped  to  secure  from  him  a  few  models  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  practically  demonstrating  the  shapes  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  spaces  which  he  advocates    but  he 
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could  not  furnish  thera  to  me,  and  so  we  must  exercise  onr 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  get  at  an  understanding 
of  his  method  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  unaided  by  such 
guides. 

Now  in  view  of  what  has  been  thus  far  advanced,  may 
we  not  hope  that  a  better  way  is  opening  before  us  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  better  way, 
or  to  dogmatically  assert  that  such  practice  as  Dr.  Arthur 
proposes  will  be  successful  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt,  but  1  do  think  that  1  may  safely   ask  your  most 
thoughtful  w<i[tinpreJiipii;Q^  ccjisideration  of  this  method, 
believing  thkt^f  (foesit  feast  leJid  in  the  right  direction. 
•  :  ^yU'^eljsw^  i^jnj  jno5e50li^j;Vi\IJr:;fA/thb?s  book,  to 
^Tlirfi*P\tisIi  to  allTi(fe|  bul*ft'«e€mfi9  fo  mefif*  so^  much  im- 
p(Jrt5o(j5:afl,fco1?*.to'justily  Anyrpaqdng  il'ty.     Page  154,  he 
saytf t— '•^•liiatt'Vaid  thai  fllfe  diet{i(>d«if  treatment  is  simple ; 
it  is  so.     All  the  requisite  operations  are  certainly  within 
the  capacity  of  dentists  of  very  moderate  ability." 

Here  I  should  take  issue  with  him  most  decidedly.     His 
language  here  seems  to  imply  that  very  little  skill  is  requisite 
for  such  operations,  an  inference  which  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  most  disastrous  results,  and  work  serious  injnry  by 
reason  of  hurried,  slipshod,  or  insufficient  operations  of  this 
character.     In  fact  his  own   language  immediately  follow- 
ing the  above  quotation,  seems  to  contradict  this  inevitable 
inference,  for  he  says : — "  But  in  order  to  be  effective,  this 
treatment  demands  the  exercise  of  the  nicest  care,  patient 
labor,   and    subsequent   watchfulness  of   the   most    rigid 
character.     No  slovenly  or  hurried  attention  will  suffice. 
All  successful  treatment  of  the  teeth  indeed,  no  matter 
what  plan  may  be  pursued,  requires  this  exercise  of  care 
and  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  common." 

Now  my  own  experience  has  been  that  these  operations 
are  by  ho  means  so  easy  of  execution  as  his  remarks  gen- 
erally throughout  the  book,  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  for  their  most  successful  ac- 
complishment they  require  a  very  high  degree  of  skill.     In 
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fact,  I  have  come  to  think  that  even  the  filling  of  so-called 
simplest  cavities  in  the  teeth,  cannot  be  performed  properly 
without  more  than  a  low  order  of  capacity.  I  think  Dr. 
Arthur  has  made  the  mistake  that  men  are  apt  to  make, 
when  writing  of  practices  and  methods  of  which  they  are 
master,  that  is  of  seeming  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  operation,  or  the  extent  of  their  own  ability 

Things  that  are,  easy  of  accomplishment  to  such  men 
may  be  very  difficult  to  compass  for  the  majority,  and  one 
ig  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  things  :vhich  arc  so  familiar  to 
liimself,  as  though  they  would  of  necessity  be  just  as  ap- 
parent, ^r  easy  of  accomplishment  to  all. 

Such  an  error  should  be  oarefully  guarded  against,  and 
no  one  should  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  teeth  can  be 
stici^essfully  treated,  without  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  skill,  or  by  the  employment  of  any  but  their  best  and 
bishest  endeavors. 

We  have  now  considered  as  fully  as  such  a  paper  as  this 
admits,  the  only  proposed  plan  offered  as  yet,  as  superior  to 
old  methods  for  the  prevention  of  decay.  The  treatment 
of  it,  after  it  has  occurred,  need  not  occupy  our  attention 
for  more  than'a  brief  reference,  as  the  only  peculiar  feature 
which  would  characterize  it,  under  the  method  which  has 
been  discussed,  would  be  that  of  the  separation  to  be  made, 
practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  prevention. 

Of  course,  atlter  decay  has  progressed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  its  removal  by  cutting  becomes  impracticable,  and  it 
then  only  remains  for  us  to  fill  thoroughly  upon  the  surfaces 
presenting  ai'ter  the  separations  are  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  method.  I  cannot  close  this  already  too 
lengthy  paper,  without  saying  that  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession are  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Arthur  for  thus  placing 
before  them  a  method  thoroughly  systematiezd  (for  whether 
perfect  or  not,  it  cannot  be  all  wrong,)  as  it  is  the  first 
method  having  this  characteristic,  ever  presented  to  us.  It 
is  possible  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  acknowl- 
edge our  gratitude  to  him  for  having  directed  as  in  a  better 
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nj,  and  when  our  patients,  too,  will  Iwar  his  name  in 
atet'iil  reTiicmbranee.  I  think  it  probable  that  tijne  will 
me.  Finally,  let  me  urge  jon  again,  carefully  to  examine 
d  teat  this  method,  and  not  to  condemn  it  by  rei«on  of 
■ongly  fixed  prejudices  in  favor  of  other  and  probaly  more 
pular  ones.  Let  its  merits  alone  influence  your  decision, 
d  if,  after  an  impartial  trial,  it  fails  in  your  judgment  to 
ing  the  desired  results,  rest  not  in  your  endeavors  to  at- 
in  to  a  better  practice  than  any  now  known  to  iis. 
In  such  pursuit  alone  can  we  till  the  proper  measure  of 
r  responsibility. 


The  South  Carolina  State  Dental  Association. 

The  I'ifth  Annual  Meeting  cl'  tiiis  Association  was  held 
the  4th  of  May,  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  har- 
)uiou6,  spirited  and  irteresting. 

A  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  accordance  with  the 
Dvisione  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
r  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  South  Carolina, 
ts  elected,  consisting  of  the  followinj^  gentlemen  : 
J.  W.  Norwood,  Greenville,  8.  0. ;  J.  B.  Catiich, 
larleston,  S.  C. ;  J.  S.  Thompson,  Abbeville, !?.  C :  W.  S. 
•own,  Charleston,  8.  C ;  D.  L.  Booger,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Among  the  points  of  interest  advanced  at  this  meeting, 
;re  the  following : 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotin  and  internal  adininis- 
ition  of  same  in  form  of  pills  for  suppression  of  violent 
d  persistent  hemorrhage  after  extraction ;  application  of 
tual  cautery  j  white  heat  by  Electricity  for  same  pnrx>ose ; 
lite  heat  for  painless  devitalizing  of  pulp. 
Dr.  Kiee  spoke  against  the  employment  of  arseniu,  and 
d  that  he  used  with  entire  success  a  linament  cousisting 
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^f  10  grains  acetate  morphia  to  the  ounce  of  carbolic  acid, 
^"^hich  was  almost  a  specific  in  his  hands — curing  the  worst 
^orm  of  tooth-ache  without  devitab'zing  the  nerve. 

Flattering  results  had  been  experienced  by  many  in  the 
^'«e  of  preparation  of  Oxychloride  of  Zinc,  for  capping  ex- 
posed ]>ulps.     Some  using  it  directly  over  the  exposed  part, 
some  using  covering  of  paper,  kid,  &c.,  and  some  using  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  next  the  exposed  part  and  filling  over 
this  with  Oxychloride  of  zinc,  all  flooding  the  cavity  before 
//I traducing  the  filling  with  carbolic  acid  or  creosote,  and 
^11  using  the  rubber  dam  to  protect  against  moisture. 

A  very  favorable  report  was  made  by  those  who  had  used 
tie  **  Modling  Compound  of  S.  S.  White's  for  taking  im- 
pressions of  the  mouth."  Report  being  that  it  was  clean, 
pleasa.i3t  to  both  patient  and  operator,  and  taking  a  sharper 
i'npression  than  many. 

A.  like  favorable  report  was  made  of  Parker  &  Feague's 
impression  compound,  granting  to  it  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it    fcy  the  inventors. 

rii^  following  officers  were  elected-  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing    jear: 

G5-.  I?.  S.  Wright,  Columbia,  S.  C,  President;  J.  W. 
Norwood,  Greenville,  S.  C,  1st.  Vice-President;  B.  H. 
Tea^K^e,  Aiken,  S.'C,  2nd.  Vice-President ;  J.  S.  Thomp- 
60i'»  -Abbeville,  S.  C,  Corresponding  Secretary;  T.  F. 
(li^'^^^in,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Recording  Secretary.  ' 

v\v«  2nd  Tuesday  of  June,  1876,  was  selected  as  the  timCj 
^Sl  Greenville  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

After  an  address  by  the  retiring  President,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  as  above. 

Theodore  F.  Chupein,  Bee.  Secretary* 


The  American  Dental  Convention. — 21st  Anniversary. 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Ocean  Rouse^  Long  Branchy  for  holding  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Convention  at  that  place,  on 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1875,  at  11  A.  M. 
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e  Messrs.  Tjeland  have,  with  their  accustomed  liberal- 

iered  us,  {free  of  charge^  a  large  Hail   suitable  for 

Jeetings,  also,  to  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the' bills  of 

bers  stopping  at  their  House. 

nple  arrangemeDts  have  been  made  for  the  exhibitiou 

Btrunientg,  implements,  material,  &c.     Alt  manulac- 

s  and  vendors  are  earneetlj  solicited  to   make  the  dis- 

as  large  and  complete  us  possible. 

e  profession  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  this, 

Juarter  Centennial  Anniversary,  believing  it  will  be  of 

]al  interest. 

e  Committee  will  secure  rooms  for  thoBe  giving  timely 

;  to  the  chairman. 

J.  G.  Amblbb,  Chairman  of  Committee, 
25  West  2Sd  Street,  N.  Y. 


American  Denial  Aasociatioit . 
e  Fifteenth _An II »al  Meeting  of  the  American  Dental 
liation,  will   be  held   at  Niagara  Falls,  New   York, 
lencing  on  Tuesday,  August  3d,  1875. 
e  Committee  have  up  to  this  date  completed  the  fol- 
g  arrangements: 

e  Cataract  House  will  accommodate  delegates  at  $4,00 
ay,  and  the  International  at  $3.50.  Rooms  will  be 
i'ed  Rt  either  house  for  parties  making  known  their 
^s  a  few  days  beforehand.  Gentlemen  accompanied 
eir  wives  should  state  this  fact  when  ordering  rooms. 
e  New  York  Central  Rail  Road  will  sell  round-trip 
s  from  New  York  to  the  Falls  and  return  for  $17.50. 
e  Great  Western  Rail  Road  of  Canada,  will  sell  tickets 
e  ronnd-trip  at  one  full  fare  and  a  third.     Parties  de- 

to  avail   tLemselves  of  these  tickets,  should  ask  for 
sioD  tickets  to  American  Dental  Associalion. 
nnd-trip  tickets  from  Chicago  via.  Michigan  Central 
[load,  will  be  sold  at  $20.00,  which  is  lees  than   one 

third  fare. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  Kail  Road  will  sell  round-trip  tickets 
at  one  fare  and  a  third. 

The  C.  0.  0.  &  I.  Rail  Road  will  sell  round-trip  tickets 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  mile  one  way,  to  parties  of  20  or 
more. 

0.  Stoddabd  Smith,  Rec.  Secretary. 

G.  L.  Field,  Cliairman  Com.  Arrangements. 


Boston,  June  29th,  1875. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Deab  Sib. — At  a  Union  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society  and  the  Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  enclosed  resolution  was  passed.  In  compliance 
with  that  note  I  forward  it  to  you  with  the  request  to  pub- 
lish in  vour  Journal. 

Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Gbant, 

Rec.  Secretary  Massachusetts  Dental  Society. 


Resolved^  That  we  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Merrimack  Valley  Dental  Societies,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, recommend  to  all  dental  practitioners  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  use  of  Rubber  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth, 
and  the  adoption  in  place  thereof  of  Celluloid,  believing 
this  course  would  not  only  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our- 
selves but  for  our  patients  whom  we  serve. 

Voted. — On  motion  of  Dr.  McDougal,  that  a  copy  of  the 
above  resolution  be  sent  to  all  the  dental  journals  of  the 
country  with  a  request  to  publish. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Salicylic  Add. 


le  dominion  of  "elegant  pharmacy"  has  been  extended, 
eptics  and  deodorieers  may  no  longer  boaBt  of  an  ei- 
ie  privilege  to  be  as  disagreeable  and  abominable  as 
please ;  an  aristocratic  first  cousin  to  carbolic  acid  has 
'ed  into  trade,  and  is  rapidly  proving  to  demonstration 
aperiority  of  "  blue  blood."  The  advent,  commercially, 
licylic  acid  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  acid  may  well 
egarded  as  a  great  stride  for  those  who  cultivate 
^ance"  as  well  as  utility  and  efScacy,  for  the  former 
ance  appears  to  possess  a  degree  of  antiseptic  power 
I,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  latter ;  and  while  car- 
acid  possesses  a  disagreeable  smell  and  other  un- 
ime  properties,  salicyHc  acid  appears  as  a  crystalline 
ler,  nearly  colorless,  possessing  a  very  faint  sweet  taste, 
ilmost  without  any  injurious  action  on  the  health.  We 
ndebted  to  the  Germans  for  this  conquest,  whose  labors 
been  summarized  and  presented  before  the  Medical 
!ty  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Dr.  Squibb,  in  the 
of  a  "  Note  on  Salicylic  Acid,"  which  has  been 
ed  in  advance  of  the  usual  "  Transactions." 
licin  is  the  well  known  vegetable  principle  existing  in 
ns  species  of  the  willow,  poplar,  and  other  trees  and 
:&.  Salicylic  acid  is  a  derivative  of  Salicin ;  its 
Arties  were  elaborately  described  by  Piria,  and  it  was 
quently  prepared  by  Lowig  and  Weidmann  from  the 
rs  of  Spirwa  vlmaria  ;  and  later,  Procter  showed  that 
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the  oil  of  the  winter  green,  Oaultheria  procumbens,  was 
salicylate  of  methyl,  in  other  words,  a  salicylous  ether.  As 
a  chemical  curiosity  it  was  studied  by  Gerhardt,  Ettling 
and  others. 

The  little  that  was  known  of  the  physiological  and 
pathological  effects  of  salicin  sufficed  at  least  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  those  of  its  derivatives,  and  especially  to  salicylic 
acid,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  occasional  comment  in 
the  scientific  journals  for  some  j^ears  past.  That  it  was 
peculiarly  and  powerfully  effectual  to  suspend  or  entirely 
prevent  fermentation  and  putrefaction  has  only  quite  lately 
been  recognized  by  the  Germans,  who  soon  found  that  its 
natural  sources,  as  above  alluded  to,  were  quite  inadequate 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  it  in  the  quantities 
and  at  the*price  that  might  soon  become  almost  a  necessity. 
Kolbe,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
took  the  matter  up,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  phenol  or 
carbolic  acid  might  be  so  split  up  as  to  produce,  among 
other  substances,  salicylic  acid^  he  divised  a  process  for  its 
manufacture  which  is  now  practically  employed  at  a  chemical 
works  at  Dresden. 

Phenate  of  sodium  is  first  prepared  by  double  decompo- 
sition of  phenol  of  soda,  and  well-dried  carbonic  anhydride 
is  then  passed  through  the  dry  powder  at  a  temperature  of 
110  degrees  to  250  degrees  C.  The  carbonic  anhydride 
combines  directly  with  the  metallic  derivative  of  phenol, 
and  alkaline  salts  of  acids  of  a  higher  series  are  formed ; 
among  these  salicylate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  by  double  decomposi. 
tion  sets  free  salicylic  acid  in  small  crystals.  These  crystals 
are  washed,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  by  re-crystallisation 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  light 
brown  color.  The  Germans  attempt  to  bleach  the  product 
80  obtained,  and  provide  an  article  at  a  very  high  price 
which  is  sometimes  quite  white,  but  most  of  that  in  the 
market  at  a  more  moderate  price  is  of  a  light  cream  color 
with  a  reddish  tinge.     Dr.  Squibb  thinks  that  the  un- 
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•\\eA  ealicylic  acid  is,  probahly,  of  sufficient  purity  for 
y  all,  if  not  all,  the  practical  purposes  to  which  the 
is  applied,  while  expensive  chemical  processes  have  to 
nployed  in  order  to  remove  tlie  small  amoont  of  color- 
natter,  which  moro  than  doubles  the  cost  of  production, 
men  sense  seems  to  show  that  the  coloring  matter  present 
■  of  a  kind,  nor  present  in  snffleient  quantity,  to  interfere 
the  eflBcacy  of  the  unbleached  product,  while  the  high 

required  for  the  more  or  leas  bleached  product  would 
it  out  from  employment  for  most  purposes,  whatever 
t  be  its  powers. 

.  Squibb  describes  the  bleached  or  unbleached  acid  as 
■ring;  in  minute  broken  acicnlar  crystals,  which  give  it 
ppearance  of  a  granular  powder,  soft  and  smooth  under 
>estle  or  knife,  but  somewhat  rough  or  resiuous  when 
id  between  the  fingers.  This  powder  is  odorless  and 
y  tasteless.     It  has,  however,  a  sweetish  and  astringent 

taste,  with  alight  acridity  in  the  fances,  but  none  in 
louth  ;  and  though  tasteless  it  leaves  a  disposition  or 
lation  to  expectorate  which  continues  for  some  time, 
licylic  acid  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
1  dissolved  by  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  An 
ous  solution  containing  from  0.2  to  o.4  per  cent,  of 
I'lic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  cooling  a  hot  solution, 
1  the  excess  crystallises  out.  The  acid  is  far  more 
lie  ni  water,  containing  a  small  portion  of  neutral  salt, 
ermany  a  solution  is  used  for  surgical  purposes  which 
lins  one  gramme  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  fifty  grammes 
ikter  containing  three  grammoa  of  sodium  phosphate. 
ylic  acid  is  decomposed  into  phenol  and  carbonic 
dride. 

compounds  with  the  bases  or  salts  seem  difficult  to 
!,  but  salicylate  of  zinc,  a  crystalline  salt  moderately 
le  in  water,  and  salicylate  of  quinine,  ainorphons,  in- 
ile  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  have  already  been 
ired  in  Germany. 

.  Squibb  very  properly  points  out  that  it  is,  in  all 
ability,  a  purely  accidental,  although  a  very  curious 
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circumptaDce  that  a  substance  of  long  and  well  estj^blished 
character  as  an  anti-ferment  should  offer  a  molecular  con- 
stitution so  well  adapted  to  be  broken  up  into  a  still  more 
powerful  anti-ferment,  for  there  is  no  relation  whatever, 
either  in  composition,  or  chemical  or  physical  properties 
between  carbolic  acid  and  salicvlic  acid,  except  in  their 
eflfects  by  similar  or  altogether  different  reactions.  Aceord- 
iogly  it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  in  salicylic  acid 
we  have  simply  carbolic  acid  nnder  a  new  name,  but  the 
compound  must  be  experimentally  tested,  compared,  and 
then  judged  on  its  merits.  Numerous  experiments  reveal 
the  fact  that  salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic ;  indeed 
it  is  asserted  to  be  far  more  powerful  and  effective  in  smaller 
quantities  than  any  other  antiseptic.  Consequently  its  in- 
nocnous  character,  and  the  absence  of  odour  and  taste 
which  characterise  it,  make  it  immeasurably  superior  to  car- 
bolic acid,  which  possesses  qualities  sufficient  to  restrict  its 
application  within  very  narrow  limits.  Other  advantages 
which  salicylic  acid  is  said  to  possess  beyond  all  other  anti- 
septics are,  first,  that  it  may  be  used  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  be  completely  effectual  for  surgical  purposes,  and  yet 
devoid  of  any  irritating  action  on  the  living  tissues,  nor 
does  it  produce  inflammation,  nor  any  caustic  or  corrosive 
effect  in  any  quantity.  Although  the  very  small  quantities 
that  are  effectual  are  quite  neutral,  it  is  admitted  that  large 
quantities  may  be  irritant  or  painful,  but  not  be^^ond  what 
may  be  described  as  a  stimulant.  Secondly,  it  is  said  to 
have  power  over  processes  of  decomposition  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  antiseptics  or  anti-ferment 
since  it  entirely  suspends  the  chemical  vitality  which  causes 
tlie  production  of  the  volatile  oils  in  mustard,  and  bitter 
almonds,  the  effect  of  diastase,  etc.  Thirdly,  it  has  no 
poisonous  effect  in  any  reasonable  quantity. 

Brewer's  yeast  does  not  effect  a  solution  of  glucose  to 
which  one  thousandth  part  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  added. 
Mustard  flour,  which,  when  treated  with  a  little  tepid  water, 
almost  immediately  develops  a  sharp  odor  of  essence  of 
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rd,  remains  quite  inodorons  if  a  small  quantity  of 
ic  acid  be  added.  The  action  of  emuUia,  the  ferment 
lied  in  Bweet  or  bitter  almonds  or  amygdulin  contained 
er  almonds  only,  whereby  essence  of  bitter  almonds 
Inced,  is  entirely  prevented  by  salicylic  acid.  Fresh 
uixed  with  0.0^  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid  and  allowed 
id  at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.  in  an  open  vessel  took 
six  honre  longer  to  curdle  than  the  same  quantity 
riy  exposed  in  a  pure  state.  The  neutral  salts  of 
ic  acid  do  not,  according  to  Kolbe,  produce  this  effect, 
ily  the  free  acid.  Beer  containing  one-tbousandth 
f  salicylic  acid  did  not  become  sour  when  exposed  to 
■,  neither  did  it  exhibit  any  trace  of  thatcryptogamic 
,tion  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  spoiled  beer, 
ffhich  had  been  plunged  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
e  hour  remained  unaffected  for  three  months.  Fresh 
)n  which  the  acid  had  been  sprinkled  remained  sweet 
veral  weeks.  It  prevents  or  arrests  the  souring  of 
washes  and  beers  of  the  brewers,  and  the  putrefac- 
laoges  which  are  so  tronblesome  to  the  glue  mannfac- 
Urine  to  which  some  salicylic  acid  had  been  added 
1  the  third  day,  still  clear,  and  withont  ammoniacal 
According  to  the  results  obtained  by  Professor 
ibouer  fermentation  may  be  prevented  by  adding  100 
nes  of  salicylic  acid  to  1,000  litres  of  beer.  Thesame 
r  recommends  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
io  acid  to  rinse  out  the  wine  casks,  and  thus  hinder 
rmation  of  mould.  Small  quantities  of  salicylic  acid 
also,  in  the  estimation  of  Professor  Neugeboner,  if 
to  wine,  prevent  that  after  fermentation  which  is  the 
pie  cause  of  innddiness  in  wines,  and  perhaps  che;rk 
e  wine  diseases  produced  by  the  growth  of  fungi. 
leor  Kolbe  finds  that  a  half  a  gramme  of  salicylic  acid 
ieient  to  check  the  further  prioress  of  fermentation 
ced  by  the  action  of  5  grammes  of  beer  yeast  on  a 
jn  of  120  grammes  of  sugar  in  I  litre  of  water.  It 
len  saggested  that  such  facts  as  these  will  indicate  the 
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quantities  of  salicylic  acid  to  be  used  in  the  mannfacture  of 
frnit  essences,  cbampagnes,  beer  for  exportation ;  and  by 
way,  perha{>8  of  reassurance  to  those  who  might  object  to  be 
dosed  continously  with  a  chemical  of  which  we  know  so 
little  as  of  salicylic  acid,  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Kolbe 
could  take  without  disturbing  his  digestion  or  general 
health  from  1  to  1.25  grammes  of  salicylic  acid  per  diem 
either  in  water  or  spirit.  Surely,  however,  an  isolated  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  is  not  enough  to  establish  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  substance  so  as  to  warrant  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  substance  for  general  employment  in  the  prep- 
aration of  articles  of  food. 

Moreover  Professor  Kolbe  proposes  to  use  this  substance 
for  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  in  water  stored  on  board 
of  ships  the  object  to  be  attained  either  by  dissolving  the 
salicvlic  acid  in  the  water  itself  in  the  maximum  propor- 
tion of  1  to  20,000,  or  by  covering  the  bung-holes  of  the 
water-casks  with  cotton  impregnated  with  salicylic  acid. 
Would  the  salicylic  acid  be  quite  harmless  if  used  in  the 
former  way  ?  A  suggestion  which  we  should  feel  much  less 
hesitation  in  adopting  personally  is  that  a  capital  dentrifice 
may  be  made  by  perfuming  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  with  oil  of  wintergreen.  Used  in  small  quantities, 
mixed  with  luke-warm  water,  acts  as  an  effectual  preserver 
of  the  teeth  ;  or  an  excellent  tooth  powder  may  be  prepared 
with  salicylic  acid.  A  "  sprinkling-powder"  for  the  feet 
has  aUo  been  proposed,  which  acts  without  checking  the 
persjriration.  It  should  be  composed  of  salicylic  acid,  talc- 
powdered  soap,  and  starch.  Besides  removing  odor,  it  com- 
municates an  agreeable  softness  to  the  feet. 

The  phosphate  of  sodium,  solution  of  salicylic  acid  was 
employed  by  Professor  Thiersch  to  promote  the  growth  of 
skin  over  granulated  surfaces.  Or  salicylic  acid  used  alone 
or  mixed  with  starch  was  used  upon  contused  or  incised 
wounds,  and  in  operations,  with  excellent  general  results, 
destroying  the  fetid  odor  of  cancerous  surfaces  and  pysemic 
ulcerations.    Again,  Dr,  Fehling,  of  the  Leipsic  Lying-in 
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epital,  reports  ite  ase  instead  of  carbolic  acid  fordisin- 
ling  the  hands,  sponging  per  vaginnnn,  for  Bpriokling 
trperal  nlcerB,  etc.  For  these  purposes  a  aolntion  is  em- 
yed  of  from  1  iu  300  to  1  in  900,  or  a  miztnre  with 
•ch-flour  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5. 
^n  eiunlsiou,  apparently  for  internal  nee,  is  recommended 
Professor  Wunderlich,  of 

P&Tta. 

SaUcylic  Acid, 1 

Sweet  Almond  OU,    -        -        -        -  20 

Gum  Arabic, 10 

SjTup  of  Almonds,    -       -       •       .  iS 

Orange  Flower  Water    ■       -       -       -      45 

Ve  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  that  branch 
Bxperimental  inqniry  vhich  deals  with  snch  queetioDs  ss 

influence  of  agents  like'caibolic  and  salicylic  acids  on 
tic  and  zymotic  poisoning.  These  investigations  should 
pushed  to  their  farthest  limit,  even  if  not  one  in  ten  put 
vard  by  chemistry  repay  the  labor  of  investigation,  for 
)  certainly  in  this  direction  of  research  that  medicine 
it  look  with  greatest  hope  of  sncccas  to  control  tJiose  ab- 
fual   vital  processes  which  so  far  may  be  modified  but 

stopped.  The  phenols  will  always  retain  their  import- 
c  among  this  class  of  agents,  surpassing  as  they  do  all 
t  have  been  tried  before  them.  If  salicylic  acid  should 
ve  another  step  in  advance,  the  gain  will  be  great,  more 
3ctally  as  indicating  discoveries  which  may  enable  m  to 
Id  an  undreamed  of  power  against  the  most  frightful 

hitherto  unconquerable  illsof  humanity.— TAe  Chemist 

Druffffist 

AKTICLE  IT. 

riial  SfcuectioH  of  Itoth  Upper  Jaws  far  Enchondroma. 
)r.  Porter  reported  the  case  and  showed  the  specimen  at 
eeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
'he  patient,  a  gentleman  aged  fitly-one,  of  excellent 
Itli,  firet  noticed  nine  years  ago  a  congested  condition 
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around  the  two  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw.  These 
were  "  pivot"  teeth,  inserted  twenty  years  before,  and  as 
they  often  became  loose,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
placing the  pivots  by  the  ends  of  matches.  There  finally 
resulted  a  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  around  these  teeth, 
which  gradually  exfoliated.  Soon  a  defined  tumor  com- 
menced in  the  above  locality,  which  has  been  growing  for 
three  years.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  painless,  but  has 
doubled  in  size  within  six  months.  The  patient's  family 
history  shows  no  record  of  tumor. 

The  tumor  now  involves  the  upper  alveolar  arch  nearly 
Bymmetrically  on  both  sides,  from  the  first  molar  tooth  on 
one  side,  to  the  corresponding  tooth  on  the  opposite  side, 
extending  nearly  up  to  the  infra-orbital  foramina,  pushing 
upwards  and  forwards  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  producing  a 
very  considerable  deformity. 

The  operation  for  the  renjoval  of  the  growth  was  per- 
formed with  ether.  A  Y-shaped  incision  was  first  made, 
the  long  arm  of  the  Y  cutting  through  the  median  line  of 
the  lip  and  the  short  arms  extending,  one  into  each  nostril. 
The  coronary  artery  was  controlled  by  a  deep  temporary 
suture  in  each  flap.  The  soft  parts  on  both  sides  were  then 
dissected  up  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
and  backwards  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla. 
The  bsemorrhage  was  readily  controlled  by  sponges  stuffed 
into  the  wound.  The  second  molar  topth  on  each  side  was 
then  drawn,  the  mucous  mombrane  covering  the  hard  palate 
cut  transversely,  and  the  alveolar  process  and  hard  palate 
sawed  through  from  side  to  side,  and  upwards  quite  into  the 
antra.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  and  the  nasal  pro- 
cess on  each  side  were  cut  through  by  a  few  quick  strokes 
with  mallet  and  chisel,  the  septum  nasi  severed  at  the  union 
with  the  palate  process,  and  the  tumor  easily  depressed  and 
removed  entire,  A  number  of  large  vessels  required  liga- 
ture, though  much  less  blood  was  lost  than  would  be  sup- 
posed from  the  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
wound  was  brought  together  by  sutures.  The  pulse  re- 
mained good  throughout. 
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The  tamor,  examined,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  proved  to  be 
ichoudrocna.  The  patient  made  a  rapid  convaleBcence, 
id  returned  home  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation. 
In  four  months  from  the  first  operation,  he  noticed  a  re- 
rn  of  the  growth  on  eavh  side  of  the  ii06e,.and  when  seen 
70  months  later,  the  tumor  of  the  right  aide  was  abont  the 
se  of  an  English  walnut,  involving  the  nasat  proceue  of 
e  superior  maxilla  ;  that  of  tlie  left  6ide  was  similarly 
:iiated  hut  less  in  extent  and  size,  being  as  large  as  a 
lestnut. 

Before  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumor  was 
mmenced,  the  patient  was  etherized  and  tracheotomy  was 
me.  Sponges  were  then  introduced  into  the  pharynx  to 
event  bleeding  into  the  throat.  As  in  the  first  operatton, 
Y-shaped  incision  was  made  through  the  middle  of  the 
)  upwards  into  each  nostril.  The  cheeks  were  freely  dis- 
cted  up,  on  the  right  side  as  high  as  the  inner  comnitesure 
the  eyelids,  and  on  the  left  to  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
e  orbit.  The  bony  attachments  were  then  cut  with  chieel 
d  mallet,  the  whole  nasal  process  being  removed  on  the 
;ht  side  and  nearly  the  whole  on  the  left.  The  wonnd 
IB  closed  as  before.  The  tracheotomy-tube  was  left  in  for 
Few  hours,  until  all  bleeding  had  ceased,  when  it  was  re- 
aved  and  the  wound  was  closed.  The  patient  rallied  well 
)m  the  operation  and  made  a  more  rapid  recovery  than  on 
e  first  occasion,  returning  home  on  the  seventh  day.  The 
mors,  examined  by  Dr.  Fitz,  were  like  the  first,  but  richer 
cells. 

Dr.  Porter  said  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  but  one 
octlcal  point  in  the  first  operation,  and  that  was  the  small 
tent  of  the  incision.  The  Y-shapeof  the  cut  through  the 
idian  line  of  the  lip,  into  each  nostril,  made  the  circum- 
'ence  of  the  nostril  available  and  gave  an  abifndance  of 
ini  for  the  operation  ;  the  resulting  cicatrix  was  verj 
all  and  entirely  covered  by  the  mustache.  This  method 
incision,  moreover,  results  in  no  paralysis  of  any  of  the 
aal  muscles.     In  the  second  operation,  tracheotomy  before 
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hand  did  away  with  the  constant  sponging  of  the  throat 
consequent  upon  the  character  of  the  operation,  and  also 
with  the  danger  from  blood  in  the  trachea. 

Enchondroma  of  the  jaws  is  a  rare  disease,  and  partic- 
ularly so  that  of  the  upper  jaw.     Mr.  Paget  says  of  en- 
chondroma, "  On  the  jaws  these  tumors  are,  I  believe,  very 
rare.    I  know  but  one  sj>ecimen  on  the  upper  jaw  alone,  re- 
ported in    "Guy's   Hospital    Reports."      In   the  Dvblin 
QuarU^iy  Jovrnal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  November, 
J  857,  Dr.  Oscar  Heyfelder,  of  Munich,  reports  only  eight 
cases  of  enchondroma  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
of  diseases  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  this  number  includes 
the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Paget.     In  the  Records  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  a  case  of  enchondroma 
of  the  lower  jaw  removed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow.     Heath 
(Diseases  of  the  Jaws)  says,  "  Cartilaginous  tumors  of  the 
upper  jaw   are  of  uncommon  occurrence,"  and  mentions 
two  cases  not  referred  to  above.     The  size  of  the  tumors 
varied  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
Id  two  cases,  the  nasal  process  only  was  removed ;  in  another 
the  nasal  process  and  anterior  wall  of  antrum ;  one  partial 
resection  (not  defined,)  and  one  total  removal  of  superior 
maxilla;  in  three  cases  no  operation  on  account  of  extent 
oi  disease.     I  can  find  but  few  reported  cases  of  partial  or 
total  exsection   of  both  upper  jaws.     Partial   resection  of 
both  bones  was  done  in  1824  by  Roger,  afterwards  by  Listen 
and  Dnpnytren  ;  hut  the  first  total  removal  of  both  upper 
jaws  was  done  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Heyfelder,  of  Munich,  who  did 
it  three  times  in  1845,  and  afterwards   in  1850  and  1852. — 
B&ston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ARTICLE  V. 

Ddeterious  Results  from  Wearing  Artificial  Teeth  Set 
Upon  the  Continuous  RvJbber  Base. 

BY  DR.  J.  O.  0.  DOWNING. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  B.  consulted  me  May  7th,  1874,  native  of 
United  States,  set.  43,  married  second  time;  states  that  she 
has  been  sick,  or  feeling  miserable,  for  over  six  months ;  has 
3 
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inder  treatment  of  another  regular  plijsician  dnring 
ime.     Head  Bymptoma :  occasional  dizzineBS  and  con- 

of  ideas,  and  slnggishnesa  of  tlie  memory ;  restless- 
nid  inability  to  obtain  refreshing  sleep  at  niglit;  de- 
m  of  spiritB,  Eyes:  dimness  of  vision,  iiinscsee  voli- 
,   photophobia,  incteBSed  Inchrymation ;   pain,  deep 

;  from  Ihe  iritis  present,  conld  not  obtain  a  eatisfac- 
phthalmoBcopic  examination.  Nasal  Becretions  alter- 
1  excess,  or  deficient.  Mticons  lining  of  mouth,  tliroat, 
e,  gnins,  etc.,  congested,  and  irregularly  covered  with 
:s  sized  patches  of  snperHcial  ulceration.  Painful 
;ition,  increased  salivary  secretions.  Fetor  of  breath, 
)f  the  arniB,  neck,  chest,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
st  of  the  body,  covered  with  wn  emption  in  variouB 

of  progress,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat,  dryness, 
ching.  Pains  in  the  bones  which  arc  worse  at  night. 
if  appetite.  Irregnlar  menstruation, 
she  was  wearing  artificial  teetli  at  the  time  of  my 
on  account  of  tlie  soreness  of  the  ginns)  I  did  not 
my  attention  drawn  to  them.  Improvement  nnder 
lent  was  slow,  with  frequent  relapses.  After  three 
IS  had  elapsed  I  discovered  that,  whenever  the  state 
mouth  would  allow  of  it,  she  wore  the  artinlee 
oned  above.  1  examined  them,  and  discovered  that 
ilish  was  gone,  and  nnder  a  small  lens  tlie  surface  np- 
1  studded  with  minute  excavations,  like  needle  pricks, 
ad  worn  them  sixteen  years,  and  was  incredulous  when 
rted  that  I  held  in  my  hands  the  whole  cause  of  her 
sa.  Why  had  they  never  troubled  her  before?  She 
ited,  however,  to  wear  them  only  when  needed  to 
;ale  food,  and  I  directed  ber  huBband  to  apply  to  them 
intly,  a  shellac  varnish.  From  that  time  the  case  was 
ry  way,  steadily  improved. 

E  2. — Mre.  C,  set.  59 ;  has  been  in  good  and  im. 
ig  health.  Recently  had  a  change  made  in  artificial 
worn  ;  now  has  a  set  as  above.     Kcquested  nie  to  ex- 

her  month.     Discovered  the  mucous  lining  of  lower 
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g^ms  and  cheeks  cotjgested,  tender,  and   showing  several 

^^all,  superfi<;ial,  white,  eroded,  painful  spots.     Stated  it  as 

^'^y  opinion,  that  the  mercury  used  in  the   manufacture  of 

^^  plate  was  being  slowlj^  decomposed,  from  its  union  to 

other  substances,  and  was  acting  both  locally,  and  probably 

comtitntionally.     Moreover,  on  examing  the  set,  I  noticed 

ft  ping  of  auialgam  in  tlie  concave  side  of  the  plate,  which 

the  dentist  had  said,  was  inserted  to  fill  a  cavity  caused  by 

an  air  bubble  during  its  manufacture.     Mrs.  C.  then   told 

that  her  old   family  physician    had   given    her   a   similar 

opinion,  of  the  correctness  of  which  she  is  now  convinced. 

^  H-ould  like  to  ask,  are  such  cases  of  frequent  occurrence  ? 

^^y  not  such  causes  be  overlooked,  if  the  local  effects  are 

^ot  marked,  but  the  general  or  constitutional  ones  are? — 

^*^<iical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
Hemmorrhagic  Diathesis. 

BY  S.  B.  CHASK,  M.  D.,  OF  OSAGE,  IOWA. 

Reviewing  some  notes  of  the  following  case,  I  thought 
they  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  23d,  1872, 1  extracted  the  wisdom 
tooth  from  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  A.  M.  Bryson, 
a  lawyer  of  this  city.  Mr.  B.  is  an  American,  about  thirty 
years  age,  of  full  habit,  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

At  the  time  I  extracted  the  tooth,  he  informed  me  he 
came  near  bleeding  to  death  from  extraction  of  the  tooth 
in  front  of  it.  The  first  molar  had  been  previously  drawn 
without  special  hemorrhage.  At  the  time  the  second  was 
extracted,  having  bled  about  three  weeks,  in  defiance  of 
the  best  medical  aid  at  command,  and  until  nearly  exhausted, 
he  stopped  the  hemorrhage  by  holding  the  finger  firmly 
pressed  into  the  cavity,  about  twelve  hours,  with  the  upper 
teeth  shut  hard  upon  it. 
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I  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  having  treated  him  for  epis- 
xIb,  in  which  I  succeeded  in  checking  the  liemorrhage 
ith  full  doses  of  tinet.  ferri  inur.  intemally,  after  having 
iled  with  other  remedies. 

I  also  remembered  having  barely  saved  tiie  life  of  his 
tie  datighter,  aged  three  years,  in  the  winter  of  1 1)69  and 
id  1870,  from  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage.  She  had  three 
cce^ivt!  attacks,  at  intervale  of  about  four  weeks  each, 
hered  in  with  the  usual  accoiiipaniments  of  puberty. 
bis  little  girl  had  chicken-pox  during  the  time,  and  the 
istules  filled  with  hlood  almost  as  soon  as  raised.  In 
is  case,  aa  in  the  father's,  the  tinct.  ferri  mur.  succeeded 
ter  other  remedies  failed. 

Mr.  B.  informed  me  that  he  had  a  brother  who  had  bled 
verely  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels  for  more  than  a  y^ar, 
leasioned  by  jumping  from  a  horse. 

Although  aware  of  these  facts,  and  admitting  the  possible 
inger,  I  fearlessly  extracted  the  tooth,  not  entertaining  a 
)ubt  but  I  could  readily  stop  the  bleeding,  should  it  occur. 
The  gum  appeared  healthy,  and  the  tooth  cam&easily; 
)r  did  ten  drops  of  blood  follow  it«  extraction.  After  re- 
aining  in  the  office  about  half  an  hour,  greatly  rejoiced 
;  the  success,  as  he  had  suffered  some  time  from  the  tooth, 
aring  to  have  it  drawn,  he  left  for  home,  free  from  pain 
■  indications  of  bleeding. 

After  about  one  hour,  without  premonition,  the  blood 
urst  forth  with  great  violence.  Continuing  to  bleed  pro- 
isely,  he  returned  to  my  office,  as  I  had  directed.  I  filled 
le  cavity  with  ferri  persulph.  which  at  once  checked  the 
emorrhage,  and  he  returned  home,  more  pleased,  if  possible 
lan  at  Erst,  both  believing  the  trouble  ended. 
He  went  about  his  usual  business  that  day,  and  slept  well 
lat  night.  Early  next  morning  the  blood  again  gushed 
)rth.  The  iron  was  again  used,  with  perlect  success  for 
bout  ten  hours,  when  the  bleeding  again  burst  forth.  The 
avity  was  repeatedly  plugged,  and  the  iron  continued,  with 
ight    variation,   nntil   Saturday,   each    period   of  succees 
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shortening,  until  plugging,  compression,  and  astringents,  in 
'-very  form,  appeared  to  lose  control  of  the  hemorrhage. 

£very  known   remedy,  both  external  and  internal,  was 

Wed  without  avail.     After  haviner  been  checked  a  short 

"»Jie  the  blood  would   pour  out  as  violently  as  at  the  first. 

^^  began  to  ooze  from  the  gums  as  from  a  sponge,  and  by 

Tuesday  evening  in  defiance  of  astringents  and  tonics,  aided 

-^  the  most  nutritious  diet,  the  face  began  to  assume  a 

^'^daverous  expression ;  the  extremitios  became  cold,  and 

'^6  outlook  was  about  as  cheerless  as  one  could  well  desire. 

*"®  snflferer  had  not  lain  down  for  a  week,  and  the  iudica- 

10^   ttiat  "  tired  nature"  was  about  ready  to  yield  the  con- 

^    ^^H&  painfully  apparent,  all  the  physicians  in  the  place 

?r  ^'^Ously  aiding  in  the  watchful  care,  both  day  and  night. 

^t  this  stage  we  used   nutmeg,  browned  like  coflFee,  the 

panacea  of  a  soldier,  and   with   most  astonishing  success. 

The  bleeding  stopped,  as  by   magic,  for  about  six  hours, 

when  out  it  burst  again,  as  fresh  as  at  first.     We  repeated 

this  remedy  some  four  or  five  times,  at  each   time  with 

shortening  intervals,  until  its  power  was  gone.     A  strong 

solution  of  collodion,  with  all  the  tannic  acid  it  would  hold 

succeeded  for  a  number  of  hours  once,  but  for  once  only. 

A  free  use  of  kino  in  the  cavity  and  about  the  gums,  with 

my  finger  pressed  as  firmly  upon  it,  for  a  number  of  hours, 

as  the  patient  could  bear,  partially  checked  the  hemorrhage  : 

yet  a  combination  of  kino,  catechu,  and  tannin  appeared  to 

increase  the  bleeding. 

After  Tuesday  we  so  far  controlled  the  hemorrhage,  that 
on  the  whole  we  made  blood  faster  than  the  sufferer  lost  it, 
thus  passing  the  danger,  though  by  no  means  relieving  the 
the  care  or  anxiety. 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  "  sure  cure"  of  "  the  oldest 
»nd  wisest  inhabitant"  failed,  "the  vanity  of  earthlj 
wisdom." 

The  actual  cautery  was  not  tried,  as  it  had  signally  failed 
in  his  previous  case.  The  most  vigorous  application  of  arg. 
nit,  used  at  the  earnest  request  of  an  able  physician,  in- 
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msed    the    trouble.      After    thirteen    daye   of  doiibtfnl 

iiggle,  we  fiiiftllj  succeeded  with  tlic  Bums  remedy  whicli 
d  repeatedly  failed  iis,  a  plug  of  persulphate  of  iron,  yet 
t  until  the  patient  had  bled  nt  least  eight  quarts.  In  a 
;dical  jonrney  of  about  twenty-five  years  I  thought  I  had 
ivcled  over  as  hard  spots  as  I  would  be  likely  to  meet, 
t  can  enrnestly  say,  give  ino  a  repetition  of  any  of  them 
.her  than  anotlise  job  like  this. — Med.  tfc  Surg.  Reporter. 


.  Editor  :- 


ABTICLE  VII. 
Amalgams. 


Among  the  many  and  very  trying  tests  recently  made  of 
:  virtues  of  the  different  amalgams  in  the  market,  I  have 
t  Been  the  amalgam  made  by  the  Cliicago  Refining  Com- 
ny  even  mentioned;  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
rianse  having  been  on  the  market  for  two  years  or  more, 
d  possessing  aB  it  does  every  quality  to  make  it  a  standard 
iBtic  filling.  I  have  used  it  in  my  practice  for  two  years, 
d  find  nothing  to  desire  in  it  which  it  does  not  possess. 
lave  recently  made  a  few  simple  tests,  which  justice  com- 
1b  rue  to  announce  through  the  Journal. 

AMALQAM  KNOWN  AB  GOLD  AND  PLATINA  ALLOY. 

No.   1.     Mixed  as  usual;  washed   with  soda,  and  after- 

Lrds  with  alcohol ;  excess  of  mercury  expressed  ;  packed 

refulty  in  pivot  tooth  ;  temperature  of  room,  70° 

No.  2.     Mixed  dry  and  carefully  inserted  in  pivot  tooth 

thout  washing. 

No.  3.     Some  of  the  same  mixture,  but  washed  with  al- 

liol ;  packed  in  pivot  tooth ;  removing  the  mercury  with 

ew  folds  of  tin  foil  under  a  hot  instrument.    . 

Each  No.  as  soon  as  filled  was  dropped  in  an  open  mouthed 

ssel   of  purple  ink,   in   which  they  remained  four   days. 

le  Tnost  careful  inspection  could  not  detect  the  slighest 

ik.     No.  1  was  broken  and  both  filling  and  cavity  con- 

isively  record  no  leak. 
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These  experiments  with  this  amalgam  bear  no  relation  to 
those  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogne,  of  New  York,  in  point  of  scien- 
tific exactness,  but  are  sufficiently  so  to  demonstrate  its 
value  over  the  majority  of  similar  compounds. 

In  addition  to  these  amalgam  tests,  I  carefully  tilled  a 
pivot  tooth  with  Hill's  stopping,  and  one  with  common 
gutta  percha,  and  immersed  in  the  same  vessel  of  ink,  re- 
maining four  days.  The  Hill's  Stopping  resisted  success- 
fully the  ink,  while  the  gutta  percha  was  less  fortunate, 
leaking  badly. — G.  A.  Bowman. 
Missouri  Dental  Journal. 
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The  following  letter,  with  the  teeth  enclosed,  was  received 
from  Dr.  James  A.  Nash,  of  Vienna,  Georgia,  and  is  the  history 
of  a  very  remarkable  case,  somewhat  similar  in  its  features  to 
the  one  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  2nd  Series 
of  this  Journal.  The  specimens  have  been  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  con- 
sist of  a  cuspid  and  bicuspid  of  normal  size  and  form,  and  quite 
a  number  of  malformed  teeth,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  all  with  more  or  less  enamel  on  the  misshapen  crowns  ; 
several  appear  to  be  clusters  of  small  teeth  joined  in  one  mass  : 

*'  On  Jan.  15th,  1874,  I  was  called  in  to  see  a  Miss  Fannie 
Murray,  aged  seventeen,  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Jas.  Murray  ; 
found  the  right  side  of  the  face  very  much  swollen.  The  cus- 
pid and  first  bicuspid  on  the  same  side  were  missing,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  teeth  in  a  tolerably  healthy  condition  and 
formed  naturally. 
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My  firet  diagnosis  was  abscess  id  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
and  I  prepared  to  punoture  it,  but  soon  discovered  an  abnormal 
growth  of  imperfectly  developed  teeth  with  diaeased  bone — ^the 
bone  being  in  a  necrosed  conditioQ.  After  dissecting  up  ibe 
gum,  I  removed  the  imperfect  teeth,  fifteen  in  number,  and  very 
email,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  diseased  bone.  PuncturiDg 
the  antrum  for  further  disease,  there  came  at  least  one  ounce  of 
yellow  fetid  watery  fluid,  with  nearly  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
pus.  Upon  further  examination,  I  found  a  tooth  of  the  natural 
size  embedded  in  the  antrum  that  I  removed — it  proved  to  be 
the  first  permanent  bicuapid — I  did  no  more  at  that  time. 

March  let.  I  called  to  see  the  lady  and  found  by  tbe  swollen 
parte  that  the  disease  was  not  entirely  cured.  I  removed 
another  root,  some  more  bone,  and  by  thoroughly  examining 
with  a  probe  and  using  a  trocar,  I  found  another  tooth  em- 
bedded in  the  boce  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with 
the  nose,  and  situated  just  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
This  I  removed,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  cuspid  of  natural  size  and 
well  formed. 

Saw  the  lady  again  on  the  18tb  of  March,  and  found  her 
doing  well — the  gums  healed  by  first  intention,  &c. 

I  have  since  seen  the  lady,  and  she  is  permanently  cured  and 
not  disfigured." 

James  A.  Hart. 


A  Medical  Imbroglio. — There  was  an  exciting  occurrence  at  a 
ig  of  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  Academy  of  Medicine,  held 
L7th,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  several  prominent 
ians  of  that  city,  who  were  released  on  bail  of  $1,000  for 
iier  appearance.  On  Friday  a  hearing  was  had  before  a 
i  of  the  Peace,  when  all  were  discharged  except  Drs. 
r,  McGuire  and  J.  S.  Welford,  who  were  placed  under 
)f  $2,500  each  to  keep  the  peace  towards  each  other  for 
I  months.  These  gentlemen  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
il  practitioners  in  Richmond,  and  the  origin  of  the  di£B- 
letween  them  is  thus  related  :  Dr.  McGuire  was  called 
ut  two  weeks  since  to  see  a  lady  whoee  symptoms  he  found 
'ery  alarming.  The  usual  and  simplest  medicines  in  such 
irere  resorted  to,  but  those  failing,  and  tbe  condition  of 
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the  patient  growing  worse,  he  gave  the  lady  hypodermically 
five  minims  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphia.  In  twenty 
minutes  afterward  she  expressed  herself  releived  from  pain,  and 
•  the  physician  left.  At  twelve  o'clock  P.  M.  Dr.  McGuire  was 
again  sent  for,  the  lady*s  condition  growing  evidently  and 
seriously  worse,  but  he  being  absent  from  home,  the  nearest 
physicians,  Drs.  Welford  and  Magill,  were  summoned.  The 
lady  had  had  a  convulsion.  Dr.  Magill  administered  an  enema 
of  assafoetida  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Soon  after 
convulsion,  more  violent  than  the  first.  Dr.  J.  S.  Welford  then 
arrived,  and  at  his  instance  another  ounce  of  asafoetida  was 
repeated  and  an  injection  of  a  solution  of  caffein  was  made  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  obtained.  A  solution  of  atropia  was  then 
sent  for.  but  before  it  arrived  the  lady  had  died.  A  little  later 
Dr.  McGuire  arrived,  and  finding  his  patient  dead,  inquired : 
'*  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of*  the  lady's 
death?'*  to  which  Dr.  Magill,  after  hesitation,  responded, 
"Doctor,  if  you  insist  upon  a  reply,  we  think  she  died  from 
opium  poisoning.'*  This  was  regarded  by  Dr.  McGuire  as  a 
thrust  at  his  professional  skill  and  reputation,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  met  he  reported  the  matter,  and 
asked  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  case, 
receiving  a  strong  indorsement  from  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  spoke  upon  the  subject,  and  who  cited  the  best  medical 
authorities  approving  the  course  pursued.  Dr.  McGuire  after-* 
wards  learning  that  Dr.  Welford  had  made  repeated  and  unpro- 
fessional remarks  about  him,  preferred  charges,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ethics,  who  exonerated  Dr.  Wel- 
ford of  the  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct.  Dr.  McGuire, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  Thursday  night,  rising  to  a 
personal  explanation,  stated  that  he  had  been  met  upon  the 
streets  and  in  the  houses  of  his  patients  by  slanders  circulated 
concerning  him  by  Dr.  Welford,  and  he  demanded  of  that 
gentleman  a  retraction  or  a  denial  that  he  had  spread  such  re- 
ports. Dr.  Welford  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  large  table, 
around  which  were  seated  the  assembled  M.  D's.  of  Richmond, 
with  a  pen  knife  in  his  hand,  paring  his  finger  nails.  He  did 
not  reply  to  Dr.  McGuire,  who  thereupon  stigmatized  him  as 
*'a  liar  and  a  trickster,"     As  soon  as  these  words  were  uttered 
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le  entire  OBsemblage  apracg  to  their  feet,  Dr.  Welford,  with 
le  rapidity  of  thought,  hurling  his  open  kuife  at  Dr.  McGuire. 
be  missile  passed  harmleaaly  hy  McGuire  but  wounded  Dr. 
arris,  who  was  behind  him,  in  the  wrist,  A  Bcene  of  great 
Ecitement  eoeued,  which  was  ended  by  the  arrest  of  the  pa.rtieE, 
I  related  above.  Nobody  considers  the  affair  ended,  and  a  duel 
believed  to  be  iuevitahle,  notwithstanding  the  principals  have 
sen  placed  under  heavy  bonde  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Academy 
'  Medicine  having  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
larges  preferred  against  Dra.  Welford  and  Uagill  by  Dr.  Mc 
uire,  alleging  malpractice  by  which  a  lady's  death  was  induced 
le  committee  report  that  "after  a  careful  examination  and 
iscusBJon  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  them  your  committee 
fspectfully  report  that.they  find  Dra.  Welford  and  Magill  not 
lilty  of  any  breach  of  medical  ethics  in  relation  to  the  case 
iported  by  Dr.  McGuire,  May  6th,  1875."  The  committee  uon- 
sted  of  F.  D.  Cunningham,  chairman  ;  John  O.  Skelton,  G. 
ienry  Perrow,  0.  A,  Crenahaw,  and  M,  M.  Walker.  The 
(port  of  the  committee  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted 
f  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 


Celluloid  ^amifacturivg  Company  versus  Goodyear  Dental 
'ulcanile  Company .—"Yhe  following  correspondence  will  prove 
iteresting  to  our  readers  : 

"  Dear  Sir  : — We  have  received  numerous  letters  from  mem- 
3rs  of  the  dental  professioQ,  informing  ub  that  Josiah  Bacon, 
r  his  agents,  seek  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  Celluloid  as  n 
use  for  artificial  teeth,  by  asserting  that  such  use  is  an  infringe- 
ent  of  the  Cumminge  patent,  and  by  threatr  of  prosecution 
gainst  all  dentists  who  use  Celluloid  and  refrain  from  taking 
)t  a  license  from  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company. 

We  caution  the  profession  against  being  intimidated  or 
eceived  by  such  statements.  The  use  of  Celluloid  is  not  an 
ifringement  of  the  Cummings  patent  ;  and  as  for  threatened 
rosecution,  we  guarantee  protection  to  all  dentists  in  the  use 
'  Celluloid  against  any  legal  assault  that  may  be  made  against 
lem  on  that  account. 

The  following  opinion  by  oar  counsel,  Henrv  Baldwin,  Jh,, 
sq.,  warrants  ua  in  publishing  this  guarantee,  and  we  have  no 
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<^OQbt  will  satisfy  all  who  read  it  that  the  statements  above 
referred  to,  made  in  the  interest  of  rubber  licenses,  are  false 
and  fraudulent/* 

Yours  truly, 

Celluloid  Mfg.  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


217  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  June  Ist.,  1875. 
^^«  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Co, : 
^^ntlemen : — ^You  submit  to  me  the  following  letter,  viz : 

^OODYEAE  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.,  Josiah  Bacon,  Treasurer. 

^'^-  ^  Temple  Place,  38  Park  B(yw,  New  York. 

Boston,  Mass, 

Boston.  Februaby,  15th,  1875. 
2>r.  S.  H.  Wins,  Steel  Mills,  Ills. 

"Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  12th  has  my  attention.  Permit 
me  to  inform  you  that  the  *  Smith  case '  to  which  you  so  aptly 
allude,  has  been  decided  in  my  favor,  and  you  will  find  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  will  but  confirm  that  decision. 

Permit  me  also  to  inform  you  that  the  use  of  Celluloid  is  an 
iDfringement  of  our  Patent,  it  being  the  *  equivalent'  of  Rubber 
as  stated  in  our  Patent,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.'* 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    Josiah  Bacon,  Treas. 

"  And  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made 
in  the  last  paragraph  'that  the  use  of  Celluloid  is  an  infringe- 
ment' of  the  Patent  indicated. 

I  understand  the  Patent  referred  to  as  being  the  reissue  No. 
1,904,  dated  March  2l8t,  1865,  and  known  as  the  Cummings 
Patent,  that  being  the  only  Patent  involved  in  the  Smith  case. 
Id  that  case  the  testimony  of  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite 
Company's  expert,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Ren  wick,  was  that  in  order  to 
get  a  Cummings  set  of  teeth,  you  must  first  have  a  vulcanizable 
compound  of  gum  and  sulphur,  and  finally  vulcanite.     The  ar- 
guments of  their  counsel  accepted  this  definition  of  what  is  em- 
braced in  the  Reissue  No.  1,904,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
adopts  this  construction  of  the  Cummings  Patent. 
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he  claim  of  the  Patent  is  '  The  plate  of  hard  rubber  or 
lanite,  or  its  equivalent,  for  holding  artiScial  teeth,  or  teeth 
gume,  Bubatantiall;  described.'  The  specification  does  oot 
ition  &nj  material  to  be  used  for  forming  the  plate  except 
rubber,  or  gum,  compounded  with  rubber,  sulphur,  &c.,  '  in 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Patent  of  Nelson  Goodyear,  dated 
'  6th,  1851,  for  making  hard  rubber,  and  ie  to  be  subjected 
efficient  heat  to  harden  it,  substantially  as  directed  in  that 
3nt.'  '  After  the  plate  has  been  heated  sufficiently  to 
leu  it,  or  convert  it  Into  hard  rubber,  or  vulcanite  so-called, 
mould  is  removed  and  the  plate  is  polished  ready  for  use.' 
ny  Tulcanited  plate  made  from  any  vulcanizable  compound  ■ 
Id  be  comprised  in  the  claim  under  the  words  '  hard  rubber 
ulcanite  or  its  equivalent; '  but  no  plate  not  vulcanised  or 
!e  of  vulcanisable  compound,  would  come  within  the  claim 
he  CummingH  Patent. 

elluloid  contains  neither  rubber  nor  any  other  vnlcanizable 
,  nor  sulpbnr  nor  any  other  vulcaniEing  agent.  Plates 
e  of  Celluloid  are  neither  vulcanized  nor  vulcanizable,  and 
not  true  that  the  use  of  Oelluloid  is  an  infringement  of  the 
iminga  Patent,  Reissue  No.  1,904,  dated  March  21st,  1865. 
eferring  to  certain  other  letters  also  submitted  to  me,  in 
!h  I  find  it  stated  that  agents  of  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vol- 
te Company  are  demanding  money  and  claiming  license  fees 
er  thia  Cummings  Patent  Reissue  No.  1,904,  for  the  past  use 
lelluloid,  alleging  that  auch  use  was  an  infringement  of  that 
iut,  I  would  suggest  that  each  Dentiat  should  protect  himself 
nst  auch  unlawful  exactions  or  attempts,  by  having  any 
on  enforcing  auch  demand  or  claim  arrested  and  dealt  with 
he  proper  local  authorities,  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
ences." 

Respectfully, 
Henbt  Baldwin,  Jr..  Countellar  <U  Law. 


Tooth  ill  the  Tongue. — The  following  ia  being  circulated  by 
newspapers : 

le  Houston,  Ga.  Home  Journal  says  Mr.  Wm.  Brunaon  bad 
ith  an  inch  long  extracted  from  the  centre  of  bis  tongue 

the  root,  one  day  last  week.     It  was  imbedded  in  the 
les,  and  entirely  diaconneoted  from  the  jaws  or  gums. 
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The  two  articles  published  in  June  number  of  Journal,  from 
the  pens  of  Drs.  Cnshing  and  Turner,  on  "  What  our  patients  may 
Expect/'  and  "  Plsister  Impressions,"  were  taken  from  Volume  of 
Proceedings  of  N.  Y.  Odontological  Society,  and  sb  credited, 
which  was  prepared  and  published  by  S.  S.  White  for  Cosmos. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  0.  N.  Allan. — A  letter  from  Danville,  Va.,  dated  June 
2l8t,  1875,  says : — "  This  community  was  greatly  shocked  on 
Sunday  night  last  upon  their  hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Dr.  Allan,  who  expired  immediately  after  tea.  It  appears  that 
he  took  tea  in  his  usual  good  health,  and  was  conversant  with 
his  {iamily  and  others  up  to  that  time,  and  immediately  after 
leaving  the  dining  room,  went  up  stairs,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
family  at  the  table,  fell  and  almost  immediately  expired.  Dr. 
A.  had  been  upon  the  street  in  the  forenoon,  conversing  as  usual 
with  his  friends,  and  did  not  express  or  show  any  ailment 
whatever.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  with  heart  disease. 
*'  Truly  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

'*  Dr.  Allan  has  been  a  resident  of  this  town  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  a  successful  practioner  in  dentistry, 
was  a  nseful  and  good  citizen,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
bim,  and  his  death  is  much  regretted  by  the  whole  community." 

Dr.  Allan  about  25  years  ago  removed  to  Danville,  where  he 
has  lived  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  years  he 
spent  at  Culpeper.  All  who  knew  him — and  there  are  many — 
loved  him  as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  and  for  the  goodness  of 
heart.    He  was  aged  sixty-five  years. 
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The  Diagtioda  of  the  "Lead-line." — In  chronic  lead  poiBoniog 
blue  line  appears  on  the  gumB'.  But  tbis  may  be  simulated 
J  other  BubBtances  deposited  there.  Dr.  Gras  recommends  that 
hen  we  are  in  doubt  whether  a  given  blue  line  on  the  gum  be 
le  to  lead  or  not,  we  should  .excise  a  f^gmvit  of  the  gnm 
intaining  the  line,  with  a  fine  sharp  scalpel  or  the  point  of  a 
licet,  wash  it  with  a  camel's  hair  penciF,  and  add  a  drop  of 
ycerine  ;  if  necessary,  flatten  it  out  with  needles,  and  examine 

under  the  microscope  with  a  low  power.  If  the  line  be  due 
'  lead,  in  the  midst  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  gum  we  shall 
id  capillaries  injected,  filled  and  obstructed  by  blackish  gran- 
es.  These  capillaries  are  in  loops,  or  semi- circular,  or  like 
)uble  hooks,  the  outlines  varying  somewhat  according  to  the 
ctioD.  Id  very  old  lead-lines  the  capillary  walls  are  less  evi- 
int,  and  their  outlioes  somewhat  indistinct.  If  a  piece  of 
iccal  mucous  membrana  be  excised,  we  should  ose  carmine 
itb  glycerine,  and  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  shows  the 
ucous  papillffi,  and  the  capillary  network.     He  suggests  that 

fatal  leeid-coiio,  the  intestinal  capillaries  and  the  nerves  of 
e  solar  plexus  should  be  examined  in  the  same  way  for  lead. 

has  long  iince  been  proposed  to  examine  the  lead-line  by  i. 
nple  microscope — or  in  other  words,  u  one  or  two  inch  bicon- 
\x  lens ;  when,  if  in  the  c^illaries,  as  the  true  lead-line  is,  it 
ill  be  seen  clearly  to  be  dotted,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
wels. — Med.  and  ^rg,  Raporta: 


Cold  Powder. — Dr.  George  M.  Beard  states  that  for  a  long 
ue,  with  great  success,  he  has  used  in  breaking  up  colds  the 
lowing  powder: 

Camphor,  five  parts ;  dissolve  in  ether  to  the  consistence  of 
jam  ;  then  ada  carbonate  of  ammonia,  four  parts ;  opium 
wder,  one  part ;  mix  and  keep  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle.  The 
se  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen  grains.  In  a  general  way, 
rections  are  given  to  take  as  much  as  can  be  held  on  the  finger 
il.  The  powder  is  to  be  taken  whenever  there  is  a  suspicion 
having  caught  cold,  and  repeated  as  needed,  The  Dr.  says 
\,t  it  is  agreeable  to  take  and  singularly  efficacious. — Detroit 
■.view  ofMedicitte  and  PAarmacy. 
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Lead  Poisoning  in  Lead  Workers, — Dr.  Eamskill  has  given  a 
reBume  of  sixty  cases  of  poisoning  among  white-lead  workers, 
who  had  been  under  treatment  in  the  wards  of  the  London 
Hospital,  within  the  past  two  years.  Of  the  sixty,  thirty-three 
were  males  and  twenty-seven  females.  Of  the  males,  the  ma- 
iority  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  only  seven 
being  over  forty.  The  fact  that  the  largest  number  who  were 
poisoned  were  under  thirty  years  of  age  would  seem  to  indicate, 
he  thinks,  that  the  men  are  unable  to  work  for  a  long  period 
without  suffering.  Of  the  twenty-seven  females,  three  were 
under  twenty,  three  over  forty,  and  of  the  remainder,  nine  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  eleven  between  thirty  and 
forty.  From  this  it  would  «eem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  women 
were  able  to  continue  at  the  work  longer  than  the  men — bat  he 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  latter  commenced  work  earlier  in 
life,  and  therefore  were  younger  when  attacked. 

The  early  or  late  appearance  of  poisoning  varied  with  their 
special  employments,  the  most*  injurious  occupation  seeming  to 
be  attending  to  the  drying  and  carrying  of  the  newly  dried 
material  to  the  workhouse. 

This  newly  dried  white  lead  is  powdery  and  easily  shaken 
about,  and  so  may  enter  the  system  by  the  mouth,  in  respira- 
tion, or  by  becoming  intimately  mixed  with  the  clothing  and 
infecting  the  body  through  contact  with  the  skin. 

The  treatment  at  first  consisted  of  removal  of  the  patient 
from  the  source  of  the  disease,  rest,  and  in  some  cases  the 
administration  of  quinine  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  others,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  followed  by  iodide  of  potassium.  Two  of  the 
sixty  patients  died — both  being  young  women  and  sisters,  and 
in  each  epileptiform  convulsions  were  features  of  the  case.  In 
one,  lead  was  found  in  the  brain. — British  Medical  Journal, 


Thymol  an  Antiseptic  and  Andfermentahve  Substance. — At  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  Liebreich,  Lewin  has  investigated  the  prop- 
erties of  thymol,  and  has  published  a  part  of  the  results  at  which 
he  arrived.  He  states  that  this  substance,  the  formal  a  of  which 
is  C-10  H-14  C-2,  is  a  benzol  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
oil  of  thyme,  and  consists  of  highly  aromatic  white  crystals  sol- 
uble in  1000  parts  of  hot  water.  A  solution  even  as  weak  as 
this  exhibits  all  its  peculiar  properties.  He  found  that  saccha- 
rine fermentation  was  wholly  prevented  by  a  l-16th  per  cent, 
solution  of  thymol,  while  solutions  of  carbolic  and  salicylic  acid 
four  times  as  strong  were  not  nearly  so  efficacious.  The  thymol 
solution  also  at  once  arrested  a  fermentation  which  had  already 
begun.  The  quantitative  determination  of  the  loss  of  weight  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  gave  even  more  striking  results.  He 
found  that  milk  treated  with  the  thymol  solution  did  not  coag- 
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ulate  till  twenty  days  later  than  when  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  simple  water,  while  it  remains  perfectly  Bweet  and 
free  from  mould  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  white  of  egc  after  eleven  weeks.  Putrid  pus,  when 
mixed  with  the  thymol  solution,  lost  its  fetid  smell,  and  remained 
in  this  condition  until  it  dried  up.  Urine  similarly  treated  did 
not  on  an  average  show  signs  of  decomposition  till  the  end  of 
five  weeks.  He  declares,  moreover,  that  thymol  is  capable  of 
arresting  or  preventing  the  action  of  putrid  pus  upon  the  animal 
system,  and  is  decidedly  deodorizing.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  he  regards  as  of  minor  importance,  because  it  may  be 
used  in  such  dilute  solutions.  When  taken  into  the  mouth  a 
1-lOth  per  cent,  solution  caused  a  slightly  burning  and  astrin- 
gent sensation.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  appeared  to 
prevent  fermentative  changes,  but  not  to  interfere  with  diges- 
tion.— Centralhlattf,  d.  meet.  WisaenscK 


Case  of  Abstention  from  Food. — -The  subjoined  case  reminding 
us  of  the  **  Welsh  fasting  girl,*'  and  Louise  Lateau,  is  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Silver,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  who  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  the  report  from  his  own  observation.  The  ex- 
tract is  from  a  local  paper. 

"  Sarah  Brown,  daugnter  of  Andrew  Brown,  of  Turtle  Creek 
township,  aged  about  twenty-three  years,  has  been  for  five 
years  afflicted  with  an  obscure  form  of  nervous  disease.  For 
the  larger  portion  of  this  time  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed. 
For  two  years  she  has  been  totally  blind,  and  for  the  same  time 
has  been  wholly  devoid  of  the  power  of  speech.  She  lies  at 
the  present  time  helpless  as  an  infant.  Her  hands  are  tightly 
closed,  so  that  if  she  had  muscular  power,  she  could  not  help 
herself.  At  times  she  has  severe  pain,  cramp,  and  muscular 
contractions  in  various  parts  of  her  body.  The  strangest  part 
of  this  case,  however,  remains  to  be  told,  At  various  times 
during  her  sickness  her  appetite  has  been  exceedingly  capricious, 
sometimes  for  three  weeks  t-aking  nothing  but  a  little  milk.  On 
the  first  of  January  of  this  year  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
either  solid  or  liquid,  and  absolutely  continued  her  fast  until 
the  first  of  March,  fifty-nine  days  in  all,  and  for  over  fifty  days 
her  bowels  were  in  a  state  of  complete  constipation.  During 
this  time  her  friends  made  attempts  to  induce  her  to  take  food 
or  medicine,  but  without  success.  Even  water  having  bread 
soaked  in  it,  and  carefully  strained,  was  promptly  rejected. 
Her  only  ailment  was  pure  water,  of  which  she  drank  freely. 
On  the  sixtieth  day  she  was  induced  to  swallow  a  little  cider, 
and  since  that  time  she  has  been  taking  a  little  solid  food.  In- 
credible as  this  story  may  appear,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
girl  cannot  be  a  malingeier,  from  the  nature  of  her  case." — 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
The  Causes  of  Irregularity  in  the  Development  of  the  Teeth. 

BY  N.  W.  KIKG8LET,  D.  D.  8.,  M    D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  excellent  article  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  N.  Y.  Odontological  Society,  is  taken  from  the  volnme 
of  Proceedings  prepared  by  S.  8.  White,  for  Cosmos. 

The  snbject  of  "  The  Treatment  of  Irregularities  in  the 
Development  of  the  Teeth"  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  dentist  with  an  alarming  frequency.  In  no 
branch  of  practice  does  scientific  knowledge  seem  to  be 
sought  with  more  avidity  than  in  this  direction.  The 
tediouBness  of  many  of  these  cases;  the  inventive  skill 
required  to  make  successful  appliances ;  the  doubt  always 
hanging  over  the  final  result ;  the  lack  of  appreciation  often 
of  the  highest  order  of  professional  skill ;  the  absence  of  a 
prospective  remunerative  fee,  as  a  stimulant ;  together  with 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  operating  fo  produce 
sach  an  nn-toward  result,  combine  to  make  these  cases  the 
"  heie  noif^'*  of  dental  surgery. 
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the  higheet  order  of  BcientiSc  inveBtigation  is  now 
:ed  more  to  the  prevention  of  disease  than  to  its  remed)', 
ore  itnportant  Eubject  can  now  engage  our  attention, 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  theee  deformities,  and  of 
means  to  be  used  to  prevent  their  recurrence  in  onr 
ing.  And  here,  upon  the  very  thrcBhold  of  our  re- 
\t,  we  are  confronted  with  the  paucity  of  onr  knowledge, 
the  feebleness  of  our  abilities;  for  ecience  never  has 
never  can  discover  the  primary  cause  of  any  one  of 
ihenomena  ot  nature-  With  all  her  efforte,  she  has 
eded  in  jienetrating  only  a  little  further  into  the  nu- 
n,  leaving  the  onein  still  as  dark  and  mysterious  as 
Nevertheless,  there  are  operations  in  natnrfi  which, 
lie  purpose  of  science,  may  be  denominated  primary 
a,  which  may  be  discovered,  measurably  controlled, 
heir  disastrous  influences  averted, 
ny  of  the  forms  of  irregularity  are  directly  traceable 
leritancc,  and  are  transmitted  peculiarities.  Probably 
'ery  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the  ii-regularity 
lental  arch  is  con  Bned  to  one  or  two  teeth,  the  primary 
,  BO  far  as  that  individual  is  concerned,  is  an  hereditary 
f  peculiarity. 

e  teeth  of  every  person  possess  more  or  less  individuality 
lost  of  those  peculiarities  which  stamp  their  individ- 
'  are  inherited.  The  form  and  color  of  teeth,  wlien 
isturbed  by  abnormal  influences,  are  derived  from  the 

lenever  w^  find  any  departure  from  what  we  are  apt 
;8rd  as  the  typal  form  of  each  tooth,  or  any  dispropor- 
of  size  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  we  shall  be 
to  tind  tbem  peculiarities  of  descent. 
i  traiiBmission  by  inhentance  of  a  predisposition  to  n 
:  or  a  deformity,  is  the  result  of  the  same  general  law 
ture  wbitfh  gives  the  form  and  features  of  prc^enitors 
lir  offspring. 

the  light  in  which  we  are  now  discussing  this  subject, 
lid  be  QDprofitable  to  attempt  to  discover  the  cause 
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of  the  minor  peculiarities  in  dental  development,  which 
have  clearly  an  origin  in  the  ancestry  of  the  individual. 
An  investigation  of  this  character  would  involve  the  dis- 
cussion again  of  the  ''  Origin  of  Species,"  and  we  should 
be  compelled  to  admit, — as  we  have  heretofore  and  must 
abvays  hereafter, — that  there  lies  a  cause  beyond  all  that 
we  can  comprehend,  and  which  never  can  be  reached  by 
finite  minds. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  subject  for  contemplation 
that,  at  some  remote  period  in  the  history  of  ourprogenitors, 
nature  departed  from  her  normal  type,  and  a  dwarfed 
lateral  incisor,  a  twisted  canine,  or  an  undeveloped  bicuspid 
was  the  result ;  and  following  down  the  line  of  descent, 
we  find  precisely  the  same  peculiarity  appearing  and  re- 
appearing; not  always  confined  to  the  direct  line,  but  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  family,  by  passing  to  the  children  of 
the  brother  or  sister,  and  always  presenting  characteristics 
identical  with  the  antecedent  type. 

*'  There  is  an  ingrafted  tendency  in  all  living  organized 
matter  to  reproduce  itself." 

It  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the  correction  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  dental  organs  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  offspring.  That  the  correction  of  a  congenital 
deformity  in  a  parent  will  prevent  its  transmission,  is  no 
more  to  be  supposed  than  would  be  the  expectation  that  if 
we  removed  all  the  eyes  from  the  present  generation,  the 
next  would  be  born  blind,  excepting  in  so  far  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that,  in  a  transmitted  deformity,  nature 
will  he  making  a  constant  effort  to  return  to  the  normal 
type,  while  a  created  deformity  would  be  by  nature  ignored. 

Irregularities,  either  in  the  form  of  the  arch  or  the 
position  of  the  teeth,  are  very  i*ncommon  in  the  deciduous 
set.  I  have  never  seen  an  irregular  arch  in  a  child  prior  to 
the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  unless  associated  with 
and  correlated  to  some  other  deformity.  I  have  in  a  few 
instances  seen  a  slight  malposition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
incisors,  sometimes  of  congenital  origin,  and  sometimes  the 
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iTiiscbievous  Iiabits;  as,  for  example,  the  two 
nay  be  pulled  forward  oat  of  line  by  the  prolonged 
n  artificial  nipple,  sucking  the  thnnib,  or  other 
ibit.  Of  congenital  deformities,  it  is  rarely  more 
fling  dieplacenient  of  one  or  two  of  the  incisors; 
dering  the  temporary  character  of  the  decidnoaa 
i  more  espeially  the  incisors,  no  irregularity  in 
ition,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  can  be  regarded  as 
ly  material  bearing  upon  the  greater  subject  now 
nission. 

re  to  be  classed  as  mere  freaks  of  nature,  not  as- 
ffith  nor  indicating  any  other  peculiarity  in  the 
or  does  it  by  any  means  prognosticate  an  irreg- 
1  the  development  of  the  second  set.  This  im- 
act  cannot  be  too  prominently  borne  in  mind, 
uons  dental  arch  is  always  well  formed,  and  the 
of  the  teeth  are  regular  (mere  freaks  of  nature 
I  And  from  this  perfectly  symtnetrical  dental 
;  develops  with  the  growth  of  the  permanent  set 
lie  most  astounding  abnormalities. 
>eculiarities  of  the  permanent  it  is  unnecessary  to 
n  detail.  In  the  departure  from  symmetry  they 
tniost  every  variety  of  position,  so  that  it  would 

impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  not  find  its  counterpart 

iriations  are  reci^nizable  by  every  one  of  extended 
m,  and  arc  deformities,  because  they  are  a  greater 
jarturefrom  a  normal  standard.  Such  astandard 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  one  shape  to  which 
onforui  or  be  classed  as  deformed, 
try  and  harmony  do  not  imply  uniformity;  and 
I  arch  may  be  developed  up  to  tbe  highest  type  of 
,  and  yet  there  exists  as  great  a  variety  of  form  as 
lid  be  ill  the  faces   of  the  aggregated  beauties  of 

nations,  and  families  are  thus  repreeented  withont 
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The  normal  type  of  the  dental  arch  I  conceive  to  be  a 
regular  line ;  the  arch  may  be  wider  or  narrower,  varying 
somewhat  in  individuals  or  races,  but  the  line  would  be  an 
easy*  graceful  curve,  without  break  or  tendency  to  form  an 
angle. 

Within  certain  limits  a  narrow-dental  arch,  as  associated 
with  certain  features,  may  become  the  very  perfection  of 
beauty,  while  with  another  form  of  head  and  face  the 
wildest  development  may  be  equally  pleasing.  That  which 
is  recognized  now  as  the  standard  or  full  measure  of  beauty, 
as  well  as  of  utility^  is  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in  the 
remotest  historic  ages,  nor  different  from  that  which  is  now 
exhibited  among  all  communities  not  degenerated  by  luxury 
or  vice. 

I  have  recently  held  a  most  interesting  conversation  with 
Dr.  Nichols,  who  has  spent  twelve  years  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  daring  which  period 
be  has  examined  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  Indians  ancf 
Chinese.  He  informs  me  that  he  never  saw  an  instance  of 
irregularity  of  the  teeth  in  either  of  those  races,  with  but 
one  exception,  and  that  a  displaced  canine  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Chinese  woman.  The  jaws  of  both  races  are  universally 
well  formed  and  amply  developed.  This  is  the  evidence  of 
an  expert, — Dr.  Nichols  being  a  practitioner  of  dentistry. 
And  this  is  also  true  of  all  eemi-barbarous  and  savage  races 
of  good  physical  organization. 

In  1864,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Coleman,  of  London, 
made  an  examination  of  some  two  hundred  ancient  skulls 
in  the  crypt  of  Hythe  Church,  Kent.  These  skulls,  of 
which  there  is  no  authentic  history  further  than  that  they 
have  been  there  for  centuries,  were  apparently  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages. 

The  maxill83  presented  in  all  instances  unusually  well 
developed  alveolar  arches.  The  teeth  were  remarkable  for 
regularity  of  position,  only  two  deviations  being  noticed  ; 
one  upper  canine  shut  within  the  lower  jaw  on  occlusion, 
and  one  bicuspid  was  turned  upon  its  axis,  and  there  might 
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i  beeo  otlier  eli^lit  irregulnritiea  which  werp  unnoticed  ; 

in  no  single  instance  was  there  anything  teen  approach^ 

to  that  which,  under  the  term  "  contracted   arch,"  so 

nionly  exists  in  the  present  day. 

lie  average  widtii  of  the  dental  arch  in  theee  skulls  from 

outside  of  the  iirst  tnolar  to  the  corresponding  point 

two  and  a  half  inches. 

1  1869,  Mr.  John  B.  Mummery,  of  London,  contributed 

he  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain  the  most 

able  paper  on  this  subject  which  I  have  ever  read.     I 

rd  more  importance  to  his  personal  examinations  than 

to  the  observations  of  any  man  not  a  practical  dentist. 

statements  of  all  others,  even  those  of  ethnologists, 
g  less  precise,  and  more  general  in  their  character,  must 
iccepted  with  some  allowance.  He  examined  all  the 
lable  skulls  of  ancient  races,  and  of  modern  uncivilized 
3,  to  the  number  of  about  three  tlionsand,  and  tabulated 
i  than  one-half  of  them,  which  were  classified  as  follows : 
ncient  British,  203 :  Roman  British,  143 ;  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Ancient  Egyptian,  26. 

f  modern  uncivilized  races ;  North  American,  145  ; 
'nesian,  204;  East  Indian,  223;  African,  438;  and 
tralian,  165, 

:om  a  careful  analysis  of  the  measurements  given  in 
ables,  I  find  that  the  average  width  of  the  dental  arch 
.  first  molar  acrosB  to  first  molar,  in  the  skulls  of  ancient 
J,  was  a  trifle  lesB  than  two  and  three-eighths  inches; 
lanie  measurement  of  the  imcivilized  moderns  showed 
verage  width  of  a  trifle  above  two  and  a  half  inches, 
le  narrowest  measurement  given  by  him  of  any  skull 
ny  race  is  two  and  one-eighth  inches, 
le  highest  average  of  any  race  is  nearly  two  and  three- 
tcr  inches,  and  these  belong  to  the  New  Zealander,  the 
e  Islander,  and  the  Ashantees. 

ic  narrowest  average  was  found  among  the  Hottentots 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 

those  tables  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  full 
lure  and  type  of  both  dental  and  niaxillaty  arches  has 
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been  sustained  among  all  peoples  of  simple  habits  and 
thoughts  in  all  ages. 

The  standard  of  normality  of  the  dental  arch  is  a  curved  ^ 
line  expanding  as  it  approaches  the  ends,  and  the  teeth  all 
standing  on  that  line. 

Abnormality  will  inchide  such  a  shape  of  the  arch  as  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  features ;  all  crowding 
and  twisting ;  and  all  departures  from  a  regular  line  in  the 
positions  of.  the  teeth. 

Almost  the  only  answer  received  by  the  dental  student 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  irreffularities  has  been  "  ptemature 
extraction  of  the  deciduous  ^Wetlv,"-  and*  consequent  con- 
tractioi>;  pf  .the,  ja>Y  ;  and  this  Answer  has  been  almost 
universally, g^tjQErpt^^  ^-itb^Ttrt  a  qivestipA  als  <o  its,ph]lo3pphy. 
A  few  facts  ha^s^  been  correlated,  an(Jja  conclusion  a&  un- 
scientific as  it  4serron§ouiB  arriv^ed  at^^and,,io  th*^  nrrxious 
inquiry  of  the  parent  has  come  the  charge  made  ttgainst 
some  other  dentist  of  gross  malpractice. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  one  has  been  bold 
enough  to  doubt  the  universally  accepted  theory  which  so 
glibly  accounted  for  every  presentation  of  abnormality. 
Among  those  who  have  pronounced  this  ground  as  un- 
tenable, and  publicly  given  their  arguments,  may  be 
mentioned  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Tomes,  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Forlics,  of  St.  Louis. 

Their  arguments  are  based  upon  the  deductions  of  science 
and  the  observations  of  facts,  and  are  also  confirmed  in  the 
experience  of  others. 

The  premature  extraction  theory  rests  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  jaw-bone  contrasts  upon  the  removal  of  the 
j  deciduous   teeth.     The  fact  seems  to  have  been  entirely 

ignored  that  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes  are  a  super- 
structure of  the  jaw-boae ;  growing  upon  it ;  fulfilling  their 
de^stiuy,  and  passing  away  without  disturbing  the  founda- 
tion much  more  than  an  oak  disturbs  the  planet  upon 
which  it  has  been  sustained. 

There  exists  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  maxillae  when 
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self  HD  entity,  and  prior  to  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
lentanperiEciimbentBtructureB  ;  and  in  theordinnrT 
>f  nature  there  comee  a  period  at  the  other  end  of 
en  equally  all  trace  of  dentition  is  gone  and  the 
!  remain  an  iindeetroyed  entity, 
e  the  proofs  are  conclusive  that  the  jaws  are  de- 
independently  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes, 
i  no  ordinary  surgical  interference  with  the  teeth  or 
!S  impedes  or  impairs  that  development,  and  while 
also  be  true  that  all  the  primary  teeth  may  be  re- 
long  anterior  to  the  perigd  of  eruption  of  the  per- 
one»..wSJ3io^  ratMflihg|their  development  or  im- 
their  regilikriiy,.11ie'  Soclrine^  maystjtli^  correct 
d  ■Kto\^t3j:  fifflrtctiftrt  -of  porn^"  ^  t^i;  jC^nporary 
31"fee  'lilreijto'tesiilf  in  acrowdedand  abnormal 
!P;"-.T6iB'*j-e8alt  i^  n.-ctt  £p  lifceljitb  (how  itself  with 
Bfttetfi'aaVnth  ttfc-'eanin^.*  "■  ""' 
8  look  carefully  into  the  order  of  the  eruption  of 
nanent  set  in  the  regular  economy  of  nature.  It 
admitted  that  for  every  individual  tooth  of  the  de- 
set  there  is  a  permanent  one  lying  underneath  it  in 
of  formation,  and  that  in  duo  time  a  deciduous  tooth 
sen  and  fall  out,  and  a  permanent  one  will  take  its 

normal  state  there  will  occur  no  interference  and  no 
rity.  The  central  incisors  will  first  appear;  then 
rats ;  after  that  the  bicuspids ;  and  lastly  the  canines, 
redecessor  of  a  permanent  tooth  will  maintain  its 
until  about  the  period  of  the  emergence  of  its  sue- 
There  would  he  no  contraction  of  the  alveoli, 
there  vonld  be  no  opportunity  for  it. 
»king  now  a  disturbed,  instead  of  a  normal  con- 
st us  see  the  result.  • 

ive  for  any  cause  one  after  another,  or  all  at  once, 
Braporary  set,  and  the  period  of  development  would 
interfered  with,  but  the  arrangement  in  the  arch 
e  impaired. 
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The  centrals  would  find  a  place  without  difficulty, — so 
Mould  the  laterals;  the  bicuspids  would  be  pretty  certain 
to  have  sufficient  room,  as  their  diameters  are  generally 
less  than  their  ])redecessor8 ;  but  when  these  teeth  were  all 
fully  erupted,  it  would  be  found  in  a  majority  of  cases  at 
the  present  day  that  the  first  bicnspid  and  the  lateral  were 
nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  filling  the  space  destined  for  the 
permanent  canine,  which  must  now  emerge  either  anteriorly 
or  posteriorly  to  its  true  position,  showing  conclusively  that 
if  the  alveolar  arch  had  not  contracted,  the  contiguous  teeth 
had  encroached  upon  the  space  destined  for  the  canine,  and 
forced  it  out  of  position.  In  either  case  it  was  the  un- 
questioned result  of  the  too  early  removal  of  the  deciduous 
canines,  for  no  one  will  doubt  that,  had  the  temporary 
canines  been  allowed  to  remain,  they  would  have  prevented 
contraction  of  the  alveolus  or  an  encroachment  on  their 
domain.  It  may  he  argued  that  if  the  original  direction  of 
the  canine  was  correct,  it  would  force  itself  between  the 
lateral  and  bicuspid,  thus  making  way  for  itself;  but  this 
is  against  the  experience  of  nearly  all  observation,  and  very 
naturally  so. 

Admit  the  fact  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  bicuspid 
and  lateral  come  into  contiguity,  and  from  the  tardiness  of 
the  erupting  canine,  it  will  find  solid  and  unyielding  roots 
to  contend  with,  which  will  necessarily  force  it  out  of  the 
dental  arch. 

Mr.  Tomes  relates  a  case  in  which  he  removed,  for  cause, 
from  a  child,  all  of  her  deciduous  teeth  prior  to  the  eruption 
of  any  of  iheir  successors,  so  that  for  a  time  the  gums  were 
edentulous  ;  nevertheless,  in  due  time  the  permanent  teeth 
developed  in  perfect  regularity  of  sequence  and  of  symmetry 

While  Mr.  Tome's  report  sho-^s  that  no  abnormality 
followed  the  removal  of  all  the  teeth  at  once,  such  a  result 
is  to  be  feared  from  such  a  practice,  and  most  certainly  will 
ensue  if  there  be  not  a  coincident,  independent,  and  ample 
development  of  the  maxillse.  Cases  are  coming  constantly 
under  our  observation  where  from  some  cause  the  temporary 
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canines  liave  been  sacriiiced,  the  space  closed  up,  and  tie 
permanent  teeth  inalposed,  with  little  hope  of  their  ever 
assiiniinfr,  unaided,  tiieir  ri^htfiil  positions. 

From  this  there  can  be  but  one  deduction, — which  is,  that 
wliatever  may  be  the  inducement  to  remove  any  or  all  of 
tiie  deciduous  teeth  prior  to  their  period  of  shedding,  tlie 
canines  should  be  retained  until  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
their  permanent  Buecessors. 

How  much  of  the  malposition  of  the  permanent  teeth  is 
line  to  the  prolonged  presence  of  the  temporaries,  is,  1 
tliiuk,  still  an  unsettled  point. 

Although  absorption  may  be  proved  to  be  an  independent 
[irocess,  and  in  no  wise  connected  always  with  the  progress 
al'  an  erupting  tootli,  nevertheless,  the  cases  are  so  common 
in  wiiicii  the  absorbed  portion  of  the  deciduous  tooth  cor- 
responds so  accurately  with  the  new  crown,  as  to  force  upon 
ua  the  ccuviction  that  it  is  inliuenced  by  it,  and  therefore 
that  it'  the  permanent  tnoth  had  persisted  in  the  right 
direction  the  deciduous  tooth  wonid  have  become  displaced. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises,  ia  the  presence  of  the 
JeciduouB  teeth  the  caitse  or  the  eff'eci  of  the  irregularity  ; 
[f  tl'.eir  presence  be  the  cause  of  irregularities,  then  it  is 
manifest  that  in  this  generation  of  iiialposed  teeth  it  is  our 
July  to  anticipate  the  trouble,  and  at  an  early  day  remove 
!hem,  before  oven  it  is  possible  for  tlietu  to  give  a  wrotij;; 
iirection  to  their  successors.  Whether  their  presence  be 
ihe  cause  or  the  result  of  the  malposition,  this  we  do  know, 
that  when  a  permanent  tooth  has  erupted,  and  its  deciduous 
:)rodecessor  has  not  been  removed,  the  immediate  extraction 
if  such  tooth  will  go  very  far  toward  the  complete  cor- 
-cction  of  the  deformity. 

I  do  not  see  in  this  very  common  fact  any  greater  evidence 
bat  the  presence  of  the  temporary  tooth  caused  the  irreg- 
ilarity  llian  that  the  position  and  tendency  of  the  per- 
iiHuent  tooth  was  originally  wrong.  It  is  qitlte  as  reason 
ible  to  adopt  the  latter  view  as  to  suppose  that  the  function 
>f  absorption  was  arrested,  and  by  that  the  tooth  was  turned 
iside. 
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In  seeking  information  of  the  causes  of  irregularity  more 
with  a  view  of  discovering  some  means  of  prevention  than 
of  correction,  it  was  with  some  disappointment  that  I  read 
Mr.  Tome's  explanation  of  certain  abnormalities  which  he 
had  observed,  described  and  treated. 

For  example,  in  describing  cases  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon where  tlie  upper  front  teeth  project  unduly,  shutting 
over  the  lower  lip,  he  says : — 

"  The  deformity  may  result  from  excessive  development 
of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
jaw,  but  more  commonly  we  shall  find  that  the  molar  teeth 
are  unusually  short,  thereby  allowing  the  incisor  teeth  of 
the  lower  to  press  unduly  upon  the  inclined  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  upper  teeth  yielding 
the  pressure,  are  forced  outward,  and  are  retained  in  the 
malposition  by  the  teeth  which  have  led  tq  the  displacement. 
If,  in  cases  resulting  from  the  latter  cause,  the  inquiry  be 
extended  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  will  be  found 
that  with  the  short  molar  teeth  we  have  a  short  alveolar 
range  and  short  rectangular  ramus.  This  conformation  is 
probably  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief." 

Again  he  says, — 

"  The  condition  under  consideration  may  also  arise  from 
the  tardy  eruption  of  the  molar  teeth  leaving  the  incisors 
to  act  for  a  time  upon  each  other,  as  they  do  when  from 
any  cause  the  back  teeth  are  lost.  Then  again,  th.e  incisors 
of  the  lower  jaw  may  attain  an  unusual  height,  or  they 
may  project  in  an  unusual  deorree,  and  produce  the  mischief. 
Or  the  result  may  be  consequent  upon  a  regular  linear 
arrangement  of  large  teeth  in  a  jaw  having  a  small  alveolar 
base,  in  which  case  the  teeth  prior  to  their  eruption  will 
assnme  an  unusual  anterior  obliquity." 

But  may  we  not  very  pertinently  ask.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  "  excessive  development,"  the  "  short  molar 
teeth,"  the  *^  short  alveolar  range,"  or  the  **  short  rectangu- 
lar ramus?"  The  explanation  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  a  description  of  antecedent  phenomena,  but  the 
origin  of  the  deformity  has  not  been  reached. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  Odontological  Society  in 
indon  in  1864,  Mr.  Cartwright  says, — 
"  Want  of  space  in  the  bonea  of  the  jaws  may  be  defined 
tlie  true  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  teelh 
the  majority  of  inatancee;"  and  follows  -this  statement 
iinediately  witli  an  inquiry  as  "  to  a  saLisfuctory  expUna- 
m  of  tliis  want  of  capacity  in  the  jaws  of  people  of  certain 
nininnitiee." 
He  further  says, — 

"  Irregularity  is  uncommon  among  many,  if  not  most, 
original  peoples  and  tribes,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of 
rticular  districts  and  locations.  Take  the  aborigines 
nernlly,  North  American  Indians,  Africans,  Caffres  in- 
iided,  and  Asiatics. 

"  Irregnlarity  is  common  in  most  highly  civilized  com- 
nnities,  and  especially  so  among  the  upper  and  middle 
iBses,  and  it  is'  more  constant  among  the  inhabitants  of 
wns  than  it  is  among  the  inhabitants  of  agricultural 
Btricts." 

Mr.  Cartwright  then  offers  the  hypothesis  that  this  ab- 
irmality  is  due  toaprocessof  breeding,  and  brings  forward 
r.  Darwin's  statements  that  the  bones  and  plumage  of 
rda  become  altered  by  such  a  process. 
He  further  supports  his  position  by  the  results  of  high 
ceding  among  animals,  which  is  maintained  by  constant 
id  careful  selection  of  such  as  possess  particular  points 
id  characteristics. 

For  instance,  he  says,  "Take  the  horse  and  the  ox,  and 
nsider  the  points  which  make  up  a  thoroughbred  animal, 
e  small  head  and  ears,  the  thin  legs,  small  fetlocks  and 
St,  the  necks  and  bodies  finely  and  symmetrically  pro- 
rtioned,  and  then  the  narrowness  and  comparative  small- 
«s  of  the  maxillse.  Krom  the  results  obtained  by  high 
eeding  in  animals,  they  might  reasonably  argue  that  small 
ws  might  be  a  characteristic  of  breed  in  certain  conditions 
life.  If  they  compared  two  types  of  human  beings, 
presented  by  the  upper  class  in  one  case  and  in  the  other 
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case  by  a  large  class  of  which  the  prize-fighter  furnished  an 
apt  example,  thev  wonld  find  as  a  rule  in  the  first :  well_ 
sliaped  lips,  a  small  oral  orifice,  high  and  capacious  fore, 
head,  well-pronounced  chin,  ears  small  and  neck  long ;  the 
ankles,  wrists,  feet  and  hands  small ;  with  an  expression  in 
which  the  intellectual  predominated  over  the  animal;" 
while  the  other  class,  represented  by  the  prize-fighter,  pre- 
sented exactly  the  opposite  cliaracteristics. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Cartwright  is  not  without  reason  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  an  explanation  of  the  present 
phenomena,  for  the  laws  which  govern  selective  breeding  in 
animals  do  not  apply  to  man  in  any  condition  in  which  he 
is  now  found.  These  principles  would,  without  doubt,  pro- 
duce precisely  similar  results  if  applied  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Regard  man  as  an  animal  only ;  dismibsall  cognizance  of 
his  intellect  and  his  afibctions;  mate  him  to  the  woman 
with  sole  reference  to  the  physical  development  of  the  race, 
and  it  would  take  but  a  few  generations  to  see  disease  and 
deformity  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  to  call 
the  intermarriage  of  families,  whose  brains  have  been  stim- 
ulated to  their  highest  capacity  and  whose  physical  and 
nervous  systems  have  been  deranged  by  the  habits  of  modern 
civilization, — to  call  such  a  mixture  high,  or  "  selective 
breeding,"  is  a  perversion  of  the  term.  If  the  application 
of  these  principles  produce  a  delicacy  of  form  in  the  whole 
physique,  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  correspond- 
ing delicacj  and  refinement  in  the  condition  of  the  dental 
organs. 

That  the  process  of  selective  breeding  should  tend  to,  or 
end  in,  deformity,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  its  prime 
object,  which  is  the  elimination  of  everything  which  tends 
to  degeneracy  or  deformity. 

The  characteristics  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cartwright  in  his 
illustrations  from  animals  are  conspicuously  aesthetic. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  such  force  acting  uniformly  upon 
the  whole  physique,  and  producing  such  sssthetic  results 
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i-ithout  its  influencing  eqoally  the  dental  organs,  and  tbns 
here  would  be  not  only  no  irregularity  or  abnormalityi 
nhanced  beauty, — more  Bymnietrically  formed,  more  eym- 
letrieally  arranged,  and  more  symmetrically  related  dental 
rgaiis.  We  are  therefore  irresistibly  led  to  the  reiecttoti 
f  the  tlieory  of  "  high  or  selective  breeding,"  in  its  true 
ignification,  as  eserting  any  direct  influence  npon  tlie  mal- 
osition  of  the  permanent  toeth,  and  while  the  facts  noticed 
y  Mr.  Cartwright  are  in  consonance  with  other  observers, 
te  are  forced  to  the  conclnsiou  that  sucli  abnormalities  arc 
ot  a  necessary  result  of  a.  higher  civilization  and  refine- 
lent,  and  that  they  are  only  coincident  and  corjelated 
liereto. 

Tliere  is  a  kind  of  breeding  which  does  nndonbtedly  pro 
nce  abnormalities  of  the  kind  under  discussion.  It  is  a 
lanifestation  not  uncommon  in  this  country  of  mixed 
ationalities,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  high  or  sdeiitive 
reeding.  The  laws  of  inheritance,  confirmed  by  common 
bservation,  show  how  constant  is  the  mingling  in  the  off- 
luring  of  the  traits  of  character  and  the  peculiar  features 
f  two  diverse  races  brought  together  in  marriage. 

This  mixing,  without  blending  or  harmonising,  is  pro- 
uctive  of  deformity  in  character  and  deformity  in  physique. 
'hu8,  so  far  as  the  jaws  and  teeth  are  concerned,  they  may 
xisl  in  each  parent  in  perfect  symmetry, — in  one  parent 
le  jaws  and  teeth  are  large,  in  the  other  parent  both  jaws 
nd  teeth  are  small ;  but  each  in  its  way  is  a  normal  de- 
elopnieot.  If,  now  (and  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason) 
le  small  jaw  of  one  parent  and  the  large  teeth  of  the  other 
ppear  in  the  offspring,  deformity  is  sure  to  follow  ;  and  in 
ny  efforts  made  thereafter  towards  correction,  these  facts 
lust  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  examining  the  maxillfe  of  a  child  between  the  ages 
r  four  and  seven  years,  with  the  external  walls  removed, 
>  as  to  expose  the  developing  permanent  teeth,  we  shall  be 
:ruck  with  the  advanced  stages  of  growth  which  the  crowna 
ave  attained,  and  with  the  crowded  and  jumbled  condition 
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in  which  thoy  are  placed.     Of  such  an  exhibition  Professor 
McQnillen  made  the  following  remark: 

"  When  examining  a  series  of  jaws  of  different  ages,  ar- 
ranged 80  as  to  show  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  snrprise  that  there  shonld  be  irregularity 
in  the  permanent  set ;  but,  when  observing  their  crowded 
and  irregular  arrangement  in  the  jaw  prior  to  eruption,  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  thcT  should  ever 
assume  a  regular  and  symmetrical  appearance." 

In  our  investigation  we  will  observe  that  while  there  is 
no  transposition  of  these  crowns — each  one  maintaining  its 
individual  locality — they  nevertheless  stand  in  almost  every 
variety  of  position.  They  will  be  seen  deflected  within  or 
without  the  line,  twisted,  lapping,  and  sometimes  completely 
overriding  one  another. 

In  the  specimen  now  before  us  the  lower  permanent 
central  incisors  have  recently  erupted,  showing  the  age  to 
be  about  seven  years.  Their  predecessors  are  the  only  ones 
of  the  deciduous  set  w^hich  have  been  removed.  The  general 
contiguity  of  the  temporary  teeth  shows  that  but  little  en- 
largement of  the  dental  arch  had  taken  place,  while  the 
presence  of  the  crowns  of  all  the  permanent  teeth  (the  third 
molars  excepted)  is  an  ample  illustration  of  the  crowded 
confusion  and  disorder  which  has  been  described.  In  the 
upper  jaw  the  left  central  incisor  is  partially  twisted  ;  both 
of  the  lateral  incisors  are  within  the  arch,  and,  if  continued 
on  the  same  line,  would  shut  within  the  lower  jaw. 

The  crowns  of  the  canines  override  and  are  in  front  of 
the  laterals,  and  in  contact  with  the  central  incisors  save  by 
a  thin  partition  of  process. 

The  iirst  bicuspids  on  each  side  are  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  laterals.  The  crowns  of  all  the  bicuspids  are 
either  twisted  or  tipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  some 
new  direction  must  be  given  to  nearly  every  tooth,  or 
irregularity  of  the  most  pronounced  character  must  ensue. 

The  general  condition  of  the  lower  teeth  is  not  dissimilar 
to  the  upper  ones,  and  this  example  is  not  an  exceptional 
case. 
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ese  crowns,  we  elmll  aleo  observe,  are  of  their  full 
iter,  and  tliat  they  nre  placed  upon  a  muxillie  which  at 
i^e  has  not  developed  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to 
!  side  by  side  npon  a  true  dental  line;  hence,  they 
remain  in  this  crowned  and  irregular  condition  nntil 
naxillEB  itself  has  grown    large   enough   to  allow  the 

is  now  an  established  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
and  procesees  and  the  development  of  the  jaws  are 
liatinct  and  independent  operations. 
8  maxillee  will  go  oti  in  their  (growth  until  they  have 
ed  the  measnre  prescribed  by  the  Creator,  whether  a 
develops  or  not,  and  likewise  the  teeth  will  grow  into 
riinisiied  crowns  and  ernpt  either  in  order  or  disorder, 
ler  the  maxillEe  increase  or  remain  stunted. 
i[»mined  a  few  years  since  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated 
',  "Tom  Thumb."  I  found  the  teeth  those  of  a  man 
lividual  size ;  but  the  maxillse  in  harmony  with  the 
f  his  osseons  system,  were  dwarfwd.  The  result  was 
we  shonld  natnrally  expect, — a  most  marked  malposi- 
f  the  teeth — «o  much  so  that  he  said  he  "  had  a  double 
f  teeth  all  around."  And  this  is  uniformly  the  case 
dwartn  where  the  whole  physique  is  symmetrically 
ed.  The  converse  is  also  true  of  giants,  except  in 
cases  where  the  extraordinary  stature  is  a  character- 
f  race. 

such  an  extent  are  these  observations  in  accordance 
)oth  science  and  fact,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  judge 
:  nature  of  both  these  monstrosities,  whether  they  be 
nital,  hereditary,  or  lusus  naturas.  If,  upon  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  fully-doveloped  teeth  of  a  giant,  I  found 
large,  regular,  and  in  a  well-formed  arch,  liie  whole 
monious  relation  to  his  other  enlarged  features,  I 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  a  congenital 
—a  large  man  by  nature,  and  belonging  to  a  family 
i  of  giants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  the  teeth 
:e  of  tlifwe  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  and  standing 
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apart  from  each  other  in  an  enlarged  jaw,  I  should  pro- 
nounce him  the  result  of  forces  which  did  not  antedate  his 
own  existence,  but  continued  their  power  long  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth  after  their  hereditary  pattern  had 
been  completed.  And  in  like  manner  a  dwarf  belonging 
to  a  race  of  small  stature  would  not  necessarily  show  irreg- 
ularity or  crowding  of  the  teeth,  but  would  be  expected  to 
show  a  reduction  in  size  of  the  dental  organs  in  consonance 
and  in  harmony  with  the  type  of  his  race. 

This  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  organizations ;  the  evidence  from  a  variety 
of  sources  going  to  show  that  the  forces  which  preside  over 
the  growth  of  the  osseous  system  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  which  originate  and  develop  the  dental  organs 
and  that  while  in  a  normal  state  both  teeth  and  jaws  would 
grow  in  harmony ;  in  an  abnormal  condition  the  teeth  might 
be  far  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  the  jaws  or  they  might 
be  equally  retarded. 

If  the  former,  they  must  erupt  in  a  crowded  condition  ; 
if  the  latter,  they  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  likely 
to  be  in  line. 

In  recognizing  an  antagonism,  I  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  a  similar  contest  going  on,  more  or  less  frequently, 
between  the  mental  and  the  physical  development,— 
between  the  brain  and  the  body.  In  the  normal  state  of 
man  these  two  systems  are  found  working  in  harmony  ;  in 
the  present  refined  or  degenerate  state,  each  is  fighting  for 
supremacy,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  brain. 

No  one  of  extended  observation  will  hesitate  in  believing 
that  there  is  a  faculty  or  power  at  work,  modifying 
materially  the  physique  of  the  present  generation,  altogether 
inexplicable  by  the  two  commonly  asserted  influencing 
power  of  climate,  hygiene,  or  diet.  One  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing characteristics  of  the  present  age  and  the  present  civil- 
ization is  found  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  and  the 
activity  of 'its  mind  ;  in  the  larger  aggregate  of  highly- or- 
ganized and  excessively  developed  nervous  systems,  and  in 
the  increasing  tendency  to  nervous  and  brain  diseases. 
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the  pecali&ritieB  of  progenitors  in  mind,  temperament 
h;eiqiie,  are  by  nature  Btaniped  upon  their  offspring, 
}  a  f^oneration  of  children  inheriting  a  tendency  to  a 
na  exaltation  -which  very  eligbt  favoring  circninetances 
rages  and  Btimnlatee.     This  is  unquestionably  more 
■able  in  the  centers  of  Inxnry  in  this  country  than  in 
ther  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.     Fathers  who  are 
'  a  mental  strain  to  the  very  verge  of  insaoity  transmit 
ixaltation  to  their  offspring.     Children  are  no  longer 
^n,  except  in  their  immatore  physical  development ; 
lins,  if  not  in  all   instances  an   abeolnte  intellectnal 
sity,  we  have  relatively  a  mental  and  norrons  develop- 
far  in  adrsDce  of  the  physical.    Hence,  if  the  mental 
y  np  to  the  average  of  its  years,  we  will  find  it  as-    . 
ed  with  anything  but  a  robast  physique ;  and  the  con- 
remains  the  same.    I  shall  show  that  one  of  the  man- 
tions  of  this   precocious,  highly-organized,   and   ez- 
eI;-deve)oped  nervooe  system  is  its  influence  npon  the 
opment  of  the  teeth,  while   the   physical  system   is 
ring  in  tardy  but  vain  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
'  proposition  then  is  this :  laying  aside  all  cases  that 
be  due  to  an  inherited  tendency  to  follow  or  exaggerate 
given  type,  together  with  those  which  are  manifestly 
a  forces  operating  only  after  eruption  ;  the  primary 
,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  of  any  general 
rbance  in  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
ing  itself  particularly  in  their  malposition,  is  directly 
able  to  a  lesion  or  innervation  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  ; 
t  is  an  interference,  more  or  less  prolonged,  with  one 
e  prominent   functions   of  that  nerve,  and  operating 
origin ;  that  while  I  know  of  no  way  to  prove  this 
iption  by  any  examination,  microect^ical  or  otherwise 
)  the  nerve-center  is  under  this  influence,  it  is  never. 
is  sufficiently  proven  by  secondary  phenomena  which 
I  only  have  originated  from  such  a  source. 
,e  function  of  the  trigeminus  thus  stimulatM  or  inter- 
id  is  that  which  supports,  regulates,  and  governs  the 
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nutrition  of  the  tissues  to  which  its  terminal  branches  are 
distributed. 

That  such  a  lesion  or  innervation  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce such  result,  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  late  Professor  Anstie  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  the  fifth  nerve,  as  follows : 

**  The  nervous  center  in  which  the  trigeminus  is  implanted 
is,  of  all  nervous  centers,  the  one  which,  in  the  human 
subject,  is  most  liable  to  congenital  imperfection  of  the  kind 
which  necessitates  a  break-down  in  its  governing  functions 
at  special  crises  in  the  development  of  the  organism."  ^  SI 

TO  BE  CONTINUED.  11 
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ARTICLE  II.  .^.. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Oeorge  Sidney  Jones.  '^ 
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Dr.  George  Sidney  Jones  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  *  h^ 

Va  May  27th,  180S,  was  reared  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  ^^j; 

learned  the  cabinet  making  business  in  Lynchburg.     In  ♦-  v 

1835,  he  moved  to  Addairville,  Logan  County,  Ky.,  where  jvv 

he  opened  a  cabinet  maker's  shop.  ■  i 

In  1847,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Dentistry,  and  in 
1850  closed  his  shop,  and  from  this  forward  he  gave  his 
entire  time  and  energies  to  his  new  calling.     He  graduated  V\ 

from  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1851,  and 
soon  thereafter  located  in  Russellville,  Ky.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  with  great  success  until  the  beginning  of 
his  last  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  April  25th,  1875. 
Dr.  Jones  was  one  of  nature's  nobleman,  warm  hearted, 
generous  and  frank,  his  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  poor, 
helpless  or  distressed,  and  his  hand  ready  to  supply  their 
wants  so  far  as  his  ability  would  permit.  No  man  in  his 
sphere  and  with  like  pecuniary  ability,  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer  did  more  to  gladden  the  widow's  heart  or  dry 
the  orphan's  tears  than  he.     He  was  especially  the  friend 
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mng  men,  taking  great  pleasure  in  instructing  and  ad- 
»  them,  encouraging  tliem  by  his  oft  repeated  motto — 
alify  yourselves  for  usefulness  and  the  world  will  use 
'  He  belonged  to  the  Mystic  Order  of  F.  &  A.  Masons, 
;iyen  to  charity  and  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

a  deutiBt,  Dr.  J.  was  eminently  conservative,  safe  "and 
nl.  No  man  in  the  profeasson  had  a  higher  apprecia- 
jf  ite  dignity  or  sought  more  earnestly  to  promote  its 
est8  than  he.  He  labored  to  elevate  it  in  the  eetinia- 
jf  hia  fellow  men.  He  was  present  at  the  organization 
e  American  Dental  Association  in  1860,  and  was  the 
it  friend  of  dental  associations  and  dental  colleges 
CB  frowning  upon  everything  that  smacked  of  quackery. 

1850,  he  joined  the  Reformed  or  Ohristian  Church, 
rom  that  evinced  hia  love  foT  hie  Heavenly  Father  by 
iright  walk  and  godly  conversation,  on  all  suitable  oc- 
ns  recommending  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  the  Holy 
;  as  man's  only  hope  for  eternal  salvation. 
B  last  hours  were  calm  and  peaceful.  With  christian 
nation   he   said,  "  not  my   will,  but  Thine  be  done." 

a  triumph  in  death  ie  only  vouched  safe  to  the  Chris- 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
md  be  like  His." 

Dr.  J's  death  the  dental  profession  has  lost  one  who 
ified  his  calling;  the  Masonic  fraternity  one  who 
red  his  life  by  the  principles  of  the  order;  and  the 
;h  a  zealous  member. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Geoi'gia  State  Dental  Society. 
le  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
nta,  Monday,  May   10th,  adjourning  May  13th.     The 
ident,  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Waynesboro',  Ga.,  presiding, 
le  meeting  was  well   attended,  and  gave  evidence  of 
1  progress  in  the  profession  in  Georgia.     A  flattering 
ber  of  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll.     The  fol- 
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lowing  reports  were   read  by   gentlemen  composing   the 
various  committees : 

Chemistry  and  Therapeutics. — Dr.  E.  Parsons,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Eisiology  arid  Physiology, — Dr.  Charles  C.  Allen,  Mar- 
ietta, Ga. 

Operative  Dentistry. — Dr.  A.  C.  Ford,  Atlanta,  and  Dr. 
M.  S.  Jobson,  Perry,  Ga. 

Mechanical  Dentistry. — Dr.  S.  G.  Holland,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Denial  Education. — Dr.  John  H.  Coyle,  Thomasville,  Ga 

The  address  of  the  president,  Dr.  George  Pattereon,  of 
Waynesboro',  was  an  able  and  scientific  production,  well 
worthy  of  the  applause  it  called  forth.  This  address  was 
ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Jobson  read  a  paper  containing  statistics  of 
nerve  capping  in  his  practice.  It  was  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  archives  of  the  society.  Bearing  upon  the  same 
subject  was  a  very  instructive  essay  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Wardlaw, 
of  Augusta,  advocating  the  use  of  the  ordinary  pattern 
plate  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform  as  a  capping  for 
exposed  or  aching  pulps.  Other  essays  were  read  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  many  valuable  ideas  presented. 

Suitable  resolutions  were  read  and  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes in  regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Fuqua,  of  Atlanta, 
an  esteemed  and  honored  member  of  the  Georgia  State 
Dental  Society. 

One  step  taken,  indicating  a  healthy  ambition,  was  a 
resolution  to  make  arrrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a 
microscope  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  Parsons,  the  president  appointed  a 
historian  to  collect  all  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  society  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  ; 
to  arrange  in  suitable  form  for  publication  the  transactions, 
essays,  debates,  etc.,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  following  list  of 
officers  to  serve  the  society  during  the  following  year : 
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'^resident. — Dr.  George  W.  McElhany,  West  Point,  Ga. 
'^irat  Viee-Preitdent. — Dr.  M.  S.  Jobeon,  Perry,  Ga. 
'lecond  Fice-President. — Dr.  John   H.  Coyle,  Thonias- 
e,  Ga. 
Corresponding  Stcretary. — Dr.  Charles  C.  Alleu,  Marietta 

iecording  Secretary. — Dr.  D.  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga, 
?xeeutive  Committee. — Dr.   E.  ParsonB,  Savannah ;  Dr. 
C.  Wardlaw,  Augusta;  Dr.  A.  C  Ford,  Atlanta;  Dr. 
F.  Tigner,  Columbus ;  Dr.  John  H.  Coyle,  Tbomasville. 

StANDIMO    COMHITTKES. 

Histology    and    Physiology. — Dr.   George    Patterson, 

yneaboro',  Ga ;  Dr.  E.  Parsons,  Savannah, 

"^athology  and  Surgery. — Dr.  A.  C.  Ford,  Atlanta;  Dr. 

A.  McDonald,  Griffin. 

Chemistry   and    Therapeutics.— Br.   J,   D.    McKellar, 

con ;   Dr.  S.  G.  Holland,  Atlanta. 

}perative  Dentistry. — Dr.  S.   G.  Robertson,  Cnthbert; 

W.  C.  Wardlaw,  Augusta. 
Mechanical  Dentistry. — Dr.   "W".  F.   Tif^ner,  Columbus; 

R  B.  Adair,  Gainesville. 

Cental  £dvcati^  and  Ziterature. — Dr.  E.  M.  Allen, 
rietta;  Dr.  H.  A.  Lo\rrance,  Athens. 
llinical  Operators. — Dr.  L.  D.  Carpenter,  Atlanta ;  Dr. 
nee  Hart,  Hawkinsville. 
listorian. — Dr.  Charles  C.  Allen,  Marietta. 
Committee  on  Instruments,  Appliances,  etc. — Dr.  L.  D. 
■penter,  Atlanta ;  Dr.  S.   G.   Holland,  Atlanta ;    Dr.  J. 
Holmes,  Macon. 

Committee  on  Miervscope. — Dr.   A.  0.   Ford,  and   Dr. 
nuel  Hape,  Atlanta. 

hmmittee  on  Arrangements.—  Dr.  Samuel  Hape  and  Dr. 
Iliam  Crenshaw,  Atlanta. 

delegates  to  ATnerican  Dental  Association. — Dr.  H.  A 
France,  Athens,  Ga. ;  Dr.   A.  C.   Ford,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 

J.   H.   Coyle,  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  Dr.   M.  S.  Jobson^ 
ry,  Ga. ;  Dr.  Charles  0.  Allen,  Marietta,  Ga. 
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Delegates  to  Southern  Dental  Association. — Dr.  E.  M. 
Allen,  Marietta,  Ga. ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Holraes,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Dr. 
W.  F.  Tigner,  Columbns,  Ga. ;  Dr.  R.  B.  Adair,  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Adjourned  until  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1870. 

Chablbb  C.  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,  Cor.  Secretary. 


American  Academy  of  Dental  Science. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science,  will  be  held  in  Boston,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 27th  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert 
Arthur,  of  Baltimore.  Essays  will  be  read  by  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession. 

E.  N.  Harris,  D.  D.  S.,  Cor.  Secretary^ 

579  Tremont  St.y  Boston. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


Treatment  of  Deciduous  Teeth. 

BT  HENRY  8.  CHASE. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  attention,  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  dental  profession,  than  the  subject  of  the 
Preservation  of  the  Decidnous  Teeth. 

That  we  should  go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  try 
to  understand  the  remote  causes  of  cecay  in  these  temporary 
organs,  and  thereby  endeavor  to  institn^  measures  for  pre- 
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of  dental  caries,  hardly  any  one  will  deny.  As  I 
ready  on  other  oecasionB  written  lengthy  papers  on 
iject,  one  of  which  was  read  at  the  American  Dental 
tion  in  Boston,  iu  1866,  and  which  I  intend  to  re- 
i  in  thie  Joubnal  soon,  I  will  pass  this  portion  of 
Ject  and  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

in  the  first  place  it  seems  necessary  that  I  shonld 
lething  in  regard  to  its  importance,  for  until  it  ie 
(d  important  by  dentists  themselves,  it  will  grow 
portance  very  slowly  in  the  minds  of  fathers  and 
i.  It  certainly  is  true  that  the  public  has  been 
d  np  to  the  present  point,  in  dental  matters,  by 
practitioners  themselves.  And  on  this  particular 
a  great  deal  of  preaching  is  still  necessary.  For 
large  nomber  of  families  among  the  well-to-do  of 
3s  have  their  children's  temporary  teeth  attended  to, 
it  mass,  consisting  of  nineteen-twentieths,  regard  it 
)  consequence.  And  the  result  is  a  very  great  deal 
J  pain  endnred  by  children,  and  a  great  loss  of  sl^ep 
ste  of  sympathy  by  parents.  I  wish  that  every 
ivas  obliged  by  natural  law  to  suffer  all  the  pain  cn- 
y  children,  resnlting  from  decay  of  their  deciduous 
I  think  it  wonid  only  be  just.    It  is  the  parents' 

give  by  inheritance  good,  sound  dentos  to  their 
I,  and  it  is  a  further  duty  that  they  enforce  such 
i  and  remedial  measures  as  will  preserve  them  until 
tails  for  their  removal. 

I  deciduous  teeth  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
Food  not  well  masticated  is  imperfectly  digested, 
T  in  many  of  the  ailments  of  childhood,  including 

"  bowel  troubles,"  but  many  diseases  resulting 
,nt  of  proper  nutrition,  sueh  as  nervous  disorders, 

imbecility  and  starvation  of  the  dental  tissues 
nly  is  this  the  case,  but  the  ill  effects  of  pain  on  the 
irganism,  together  with  the  inflammation  of  the 
ntiguons  to  dental  disease,  frequently  produce  the 
astrons  consequences. 
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That  the  presence  of  healthy  deciduous  teeth  in  the  jaws 
until  the  natural  development  of  the  permanent  set,  is 
necessary  for  the  natural  evolution  of  the  jaws  and  ieeth,  I 
have  no  doubt.  That  deciduous  teeth  mav  be  extracted 
before  time,  and  yet  a  good  development  of  these  organs 
take  place  in  many  instances,  I  also  believe.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  see  an  arrest  of  development  produced  by 
premature  extraction. 

The  growth  of  the  jaws  takes  place  in  several  different 
ways,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  permanent  teeth.  One 
of  its  modes  of  growth  is  by  a  movement  of  the  temporary 
crown  bodily  forward  toward  the  buccal  or  lingual  surface. 
Not  until  the  roots  of  tha  deciduous  teeth  have  been  more 
or  less  resorbed  can  this  take  place  ;  then  the  alveolar  wall 
above  the  crown  of  the  leciduous  tooth  is  wholly  or  partially 
resorbed,  and  the  permanent  crowns  moves  toward  the 
buccal  or  ligual  surface,  pushing  the  gum  before  il  also- 
When  the  tooth  has  attained  the  desired  position,  the  alveolar 
wall  is  again  formed  under  the  gum,  and  thus  an  increase 
of  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  arch 
takes  place. 

The  other  modes  by  which  this  result  has  been  attained 
need  not  at  this  time  be  discussed.  Every  dentist  of  many 
years  experience  and  observation  must  have  often  noticed 
permanent  teeth  coming. through  the  gum  above  the  crowns 
of  the  temporary,  showing,  not  the  cutting  edge  or  grinding 
border  first,  but  the  broad  buccal  or  lingual  face.  When 
the  temporary  tooth  is  absent  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  substitute,  I  have 
never  seen  the  latter  take  the  position  described,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  shows  its  edge  first,  and  then  in  the  line  repre- 
senting the  smaller  arch. 

This  tendency  of  the  permanent  teeth,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  premature  extraction  of  the  deciduous  ones,  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  those  cases  when  there  is  too  much 
fullness  of  the  dental  arch,  and  especially  of  its  anterior 
portion. 
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And  now  th»t,  1  lliink,  I  have  given  Bufiinieiit  reasons 
i\  the  preBfirvation  ot*  tlieee  deciduoiiE  teeth,  let  us  find  out 
he  beet  way  to  do  it,  I  shall  j»ive  the  reeuUs  of  my  own. 
xperience,  and  olAera  have  the  tataepriviUgc  in.  this  Journal. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  commenced  tlie  practice  of  eiideavor- 
ng  to  iiiipresa  on  the  niinds  of  parents  the  importance  of 
his  subject.  Children  throe  years  old  and  npwards,  used 
i>  be  brought  to  have  teeth  extracted  on  account  of  tuoth- 
che.  I  began  to  save  tlieni  instead  of  extracting.  I  soon 
[>nnd  that  it  was  a  matter  that  must  be  studied.  In  the 
ret  place  I  must  get  tlie  confidence  of  tee  little  ones, 
voiding  a  movement  wlucb  would  give  it  pain,  I  must 
ever  decttive  them.     I  nmst  not  fatigue  tbcm.     To  do  this 

tbiind  much  patience  was  required.  I  found  that  it  was 
ot  a  desirable  practice  to  have,  so  far  as  money  and  com- 
srt  were  concerned.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  dnty  and 
jrmpathy  for  the  parties  urged  me  on.  I  met  with  more 
ifficuUies  then  tliaii  now,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  fatigue 
^y  reader  with  the  process  of  evolution,  but  tell  tliem  what 
ly  present  practice  is,  being  as  it  is.  the  result  of  my  many 
nistakes  and  successes  by  diverse  methods. 

In  the  first  place,  what  deciduous  teeth  do  I  not  try  to 
ave,  but  on  the  contrary  extract? 

I  extract  all  deed  roots,  whether  with  or  without  crowns, 
^ow  right  here,  let  me  repeal  what  I  liave  thousands  of 
imes  before  said.  A  tooth  is  not  necessarily  dead  because 
ts  pulp  is  dead.  On  the  contrary,  a  tooth  with  a  dead 
•nip  almost  always  has  a  living  pericementum,  for  along 
ime  lifter  the  death  of  the  former.  I  extract  all  teeth 
laving  pericementitis,  which  I  think  I  cannot  easily  cure. 
t  is  hail  practice  to  allow  roots  whicli  are  causing  inflam- 
inition  to  remain  contiguous  to  undeveloped  teeth.  If  a 
liild  comes  to  uie  for  the  first  time  with  teeth  that  need  ex- 
racting,  and  also  those  which  need  plugging,  I  perform  the 
atter  operation  tii'st,  if  possible,  so  as  to  produce  a  less 
inpieasant  impression  than  by  a  different  procedure.  When 
ve  once  get  the  contidence  of  tlie  child  by  having  performed 
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painless  operations^  then  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  a  painful 
one,  if  we  do  not  deceive  the  child.  When  the  latter  asks 
me  "  will  it  hnrt?"  I  always  tell  it  just  what  I  honestly 
believe.  It  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  parents,  that  children  ought  to  be  brought  to  have 
their  teeth  filled  before  they  have  etched. 

If  a  child  is  brought  to  me  at  four  years  of  age  for  con- 
sultation, and  ever  after  that  as  often  as  I  may  designate, 
that  child  need  never  have  the  toothache,  or  the  parents 
wakeful  nights  on  that  account.  This  as  a  rule.  There  are 
children  whom  I  cannot  manage,  but  they  are  few,  if  the 
parents  will  not  meddle. 

Painless  operations  must  be  performed.  Fatigue  of  the 
child  must  be  also  avoided.  Oive  it  short  sittings,  say  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  age  and  en- 
durance. Even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  too  long. 
What  time  is  lost  in  brevity  must  be  made  up  by  freqeency. 
I  cannot  insist  too  much  on  these  things.  Parents  will 
urge  longer  sittings,  because  it  is  trouble  to  themselves,  but 
be  firm  and  look  only  to  the  success  of  your  treatment. 
When  these  fundamental  principles  are  well  felt  by  the 
dentist,  his  practice  with  the  children  will  glide  into  natural 
channels,  without  too  much  particularizing  on  my  part. 

I  find  that  operations  performed  on  children's  teeth,  are 
not  as  successful  as  a  rule,  as  upon  those  of  adults.  One 
reason  is  the  necessarily  imperfect  manipulations  in  many 
eases.  The  very  fact  that  pain  must  be  avoided  makes  it 
80.  On  the  other  hand,  deciduous  teeth  are  full  of  vitality, 
of  motion ;  the  microscopical  organs  composing  them  are 
active;  if  a  plug  is  not  in  harmony  with  its  walls,  resorp- 
tion may  take  place  and  the  pulp  become  irritated  or  ex- 
posed. It  is  well  to  remove  superficial  decay  when  possible  ; 
especially  on  proximate  surfaces  the  teeth  should  be  cut 
away  freely,  and  always  so  as  to  be  as  self-cleansing  as 
possible.  This  is  still  more  important  when  one  proximate 
eiirface  is  a  sixth  year  molar  or  bicuspid ;  the  deciduous 
tooth  should  be  far  removed.     When   plugs  are  placed  on 
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itnfitc  BurfaceB  the  same  separations  slioiild  be  inaln- 
■d,  fur  plugs  and  teeth  will  last  much  longer  than  if 
latnrnl  shape  of  the  teeth  is  maintained,  or  ^narrow 
2  left  l>etweeii  the  teeth.  Some  grinding  surface  "must 
icrificed  for  the  greater  good  of  durability.  Separations 
tasier  performed  for  children  with  Arthnr'a  thin  chisels, 

witli  the  lile  or  corundum  wheel.     Experience  with 

individual  child  will  decide  this. 

some  cases  alveolar  abscess  may  be  cured  for  children, 
by  the  heroic  treatment  of  adnlts,  but  by  merely 
ising  the  cavity  of  decay  ond  pulp  cavity  as  thoroughly 
ossiblc,  using  alcohol  as  a  disinfectant.  Filling  the 
I  must  not  be  insisted  on,  and  attempts  in  this  direction 
ed  only  so  far  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  The 
<  limy  be  half  absorbed  in  their  length  when  the  tooth 
;ated,  or  even  cut  half  way  otf  near  the  neck  by  the 
!  process.  When  not  more  than  a  year  will  probably 
le  before  the  teeth  of  i-eplacement  will  appear,  an 
ated  tooth  had  better  be  extracted. 
le  pnlp,  when  exposed,  may  be  destroyed  in  the  nsual 
ner,  and  its  extirpation  postponed  for  twelve  days,  in 
r  to  avoid  pain,  and  even  longer  if  ne<iessary.  No 
npt  should  be  made  to  dive  into  the  root  canals  for  the 
ih ;  saturate  them  well  with  alcohol  and  cover  them  up- 
rubber  dam  must  often  be  dispensed  with,  and  pieces 
tunk  cut  into  large  or  small  squares  to  absorb  moisture 

be  freely  used. 

le  pulp  chamber  in  deciduous  teeth  is  very  large,  often 
pying  a  large  portion  of  the  crown  above  the  tuck,  with 
5  running  towards  each  cusp.  Great  care  must  be  used 
u  wound  this  pulp  or  its  horns  in  excavating,  for  they 
xpused  in  very  many  small  crown  cavities,  and  especially 
s  the  case  when  the  resorptive  process  has  couinjenced. 
n  freshly  exposed,  or  not  having  bad  many  inflanima- 
,  efforts  should*  be  made  to  preserve  it  alive.  To  do 
)x.  chlo.  zinc  must  not  como  in  contact  with  the  pulp 
th  dentine.  Ox.  chlo.  zinc  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
ate  tissues  of  deciduous  teeth. 
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Gutta-parcha  varnish,  (chloroform  and  gutta-pereh 
thick  solntion)  that  wi!l  drop  from  an  inBtriiment,  eh 
nlttaya  be  used  for  an  exposed  pulp,  it  will  quiet  the 
Mnd  keep  the  air  from  the  pulp  ;  drying  as  it  does,  rap 
the  ping  can  be  introduced  immediately,  either  of  ox.  i 
zinc  or  metallic  paste.  For  a  temporary  filling  tlie  fo 
may  be  used,  as  it  hardens  rapidly,  and  can  be  introd 
with  little  pressure.  But  it  is  much  better  to  fill  the  c< 
but  once.  It  will  suit  parent  vnd  child  much  better 
another  operation. ,  The  thorougii  removal  of  decay 
not  be  insisted  on  when  accompanied  with  p»in.  I 
iiioval  is  desirable  and  should  be  done  when  it  will  not 
vcDt  the  accomplishment  of  our  object,  but  "  a  half  lo 
better  than  no  bread,"  and  therefore  there  may  be 
when  but  little  of  thti  decay  can  he  removed.  Saturj 
of  the  carious  bone  with  alcohol  will  render  it  less  liab 
decay,  and  if  the  margins  of  the  cavity  are  cut  away 
sound  and  healthy  dentore  is  reached,  decay  will  pr< 
very  slowly  under  a  water-tight  plug.  The  metallic 
should  be  the  best  amalgam  that  can  be  procured.  1 
found  "Fletcher's  Gold  and  Platinum  Alloy"  lo  b( 
most  reliable.  It  neither  shrinks  or  discolors,  and  hai 
readily  enough,  and  bears  mastication  well.  I  have 
this  by  the  "  glass  tube  test"  many  times,  and  never  f 
leakage.  Sometimes  it  must  be  used  very  plastic,  at  ■ 
times  more  friable ;  but  it  must  be  packed  soon  after  mi 
Every  cavity  in  which  this  paste  is  used  should  be  vami 
This  coating  has  less  conducting  power  than  the  meta1< 
^ems  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  decidnous  dentos. 
patient  should  return  in  a  day  or  two  for  examination, 
plugs  may  have  been  partially  displaced  by  maetici 
notwithstanding  your  directions  that  the  tooth  shoul 
be  used,  in  eating,  for  four  hours.  At  this  time  it  si 
also  be  polished,  if  necessary.  I  never  had  but  one 
plug  spoiled  by  a  patient. — Missouri  Dental  Journal 
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AKTICLE  V. 
Food  for  Infante  During  Dentition. 

BY  DB.  B.  r.  DAWSOR. 

lere  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  child  reqniree  a 
h  more  Bnbetantial  food  wheo  the  teeth  begin  to  appear, 
also  that  the  ezietence  of  a  diarrhrea  of  greater  or'Iees 
rity,  doring  this  period,  is  a  thing  to  be  expected ;  con- 
entlj,  when  the  child  anffers  from  any  gastro-intestinal 
ble  while  the  teeth  are  cutting,  it  is  altogether  dependent 
I  that  proccBB.  The  doctor  expressed  his  conviction 
fantty  alimentation  is  the  chief  canee  in  the  production 
le  gastro-intestinal  troubles  met  with  during  this  period, 
that  if  the  child  requires  a  more  Bnbstantial  diet,  it 
Id  be  only  eiich  as  contains  milk  as  its  chief  base. 
10  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  the 
or  conclnded  by  saying  that  not  all  gastro-intestinal 
lees  could  be  avoided  with  the  most  assiduous  care  and 
ition  to  the  diet  of  children;  but  that,  as  a  result  of 
ixperieuce,  he  believed  a  great  mt^onty  of  these  cases 
due  to  improper  alimentation,  both  as  regards  the 
itity  and  quality  of  the  food  administered. 
r.  Joel  Foster  remarked  that  he  regarded  the  paper  of 
ivening  as  plain  and  practical.  He  had  been  particularly 
-ested  with  regard  to  the  question  of  over-feeding 
its,  and  believed  that  almost  as  much  mischief  can  be 
:  in  this  way  as  by  under-feeding.  He  was  also  cod- 
9d  of  the  very  great  necessity  of  the  mother  nursing 
;hild  during  the  earlier  period  of  its  life,  for  she  alone 
lurnish  the  real  natural  food  for  it. 
ith  regard  to  artificial  food,  it  was  a  subject  in  which 
as  particularly  interested  as  beiug  connected  with  the 
York  Infant  Asylum.  la  that  institution  it  is  im- 
ble  Id  many  cases  to  get  natural  food,  and  they  are 
;ed  to  use  some  substitnte,  and  the  substitute  which  can 
be  made  is  cow'e  milk.    The  method  of  preparing  it 
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whicli  lie  had  followed  was  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  until 
the  cream  begins  to  rise,  and  then  take  the  upper  portion 
and  dilute  it  with  barley-water.  He  was  then  particular 
that  the  food  should  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  and  it 
should  always  be  so  given  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  the 
human  body,  for  if  given  below  that  degree  it  is  very  likely 
to  produce  gastro-intestinal  troubles,  which  destroy  so  many 
children.  It  had  been  found  that  milk  taken  dirc?ctly  from 
the  cow  and  given  to  the  children  did  not  do  nearly  as  well 
as  when  permitted  to  stand  for  about  two  hours,  when  a 
partial  separation  of  the  cream  has  taken  place,  and  then 
taking  the  upper  portion  of  the  milk.  In  this  way  more 
fat  and  less  casein  is  obtained. 

Dr.  Porter  held  that  perhaps  hot  weather  and  other  in- 
fluences had  very  much  to  do  with  producing  this  class  of 
diseases  as  well  as  improper  alimentation. 

Dr.  Messinger  urged  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  cooking 
whatever  article  was  used  for  diluting  the  milk,  and  he 
always  insisted  that  the  barley-water  should  be  boiled  for 
three  or  four  hours. 

Dr.  Garrish  objected  to  keeping  the  milk  upon  which  the 
child  is  to  be  fed  in  the  ordinary  ice-box  which  contains 
nieatfi,  vegetables,  etc.  A  convenient  refrigerator  can  be 
made  of  a  common  stone  crock,  by  placing  a  piece  of  ice 
wrapped  in  flannel  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  the  milk 
can  be  kept  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine  regarded  dilution  of  cow's  milk  as  im- 
proper. He  believed  that  the  parotid  glands  secrete  from 
the  earliest  period  of  life,  and  looked  with  a  great  degree 
of  caution  upon  the  statements  made  concerning  experi- 
ments said  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Roberts  referred  to  one  ])oint  which  had  not  been 
spoken  of  with  regard  to  cow's  milk,  and  that  was  that  it  is 
generally  acid,  while  mother's  milk  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  alkaline.  He  did  not  think  that  cow's  milk  is  the 
best  substitute  that  can  be  used  for  breast  milk. 

Dr.  Hanks  spoke  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  among 
that  class  of  people  where  gastro-intestinal  diseases  prevail 
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xtensively,  tlie  children  are  poorly  cared  for  as  well 
ed,  and  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  them 
irthened  witli  clothing  during  the  hot  weather, 
Lewis  Smith  reinarktid,  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
:eoug  food,  that  up  to  the  third  month  the  i^alivar^ 
and  pancreas  arc  present  only  in  a  rndimcntarjf  state 
ncntly  tiiat  fluid  whicii  ia  afforded  by  the  animul 
uy  for  the  digestion  of  starchy  niatcrial  is  absent,  but 
BO  probably  true  that  the  starch  is  not  eo  irritating 
aaein  undigested.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  use 
per  portion  of  the  milk  after  it  has  stood  for  a  short 
,nd  prefcra  to  use  some  article  for  dihition  in  which 
ruh  has  been  changed  into  dextrine  or  glncoae,  and 
nenda  Liebig's  food.  He  does  not  think  that  sngar 
be  added  at  alt  during  warm  weather  when  diarrlicea 
mt.  If  there  is  constipation  he  gives  sugar,  and  sugar 
It  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  employed.  He 
tbe  decided  opinion  that  many  deaths  occur  among 
n  from  the  fact  that  the  mother  regards  eight,  ten  or 
stools  every  day  as  necessary  while  the  child  is  teeth- 
rhis  widespread  error  should,  if  possible,  be  corrected. 
Robinson  suggested  that  the  weight  of  tiie  child 
ietennine  wiiether  it  was  receiving  sufficient  food  or 
Jeerease  in  weight  might  be  due  to  other  causes,  but 
a\  observation  would  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
rease  was  due  to  insufficient  supply  of  food  or  not. 
I''.  Medical  Library  and  Journal  Asaociation,  in 
il  Jificord. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
A  New  "Motor." 
alleged  discovery  of  a  new  motor  by  a  Mr.  Keely, 
adelphia,  has  been  exciting  the  curiosity  of  scientific 
tcientitic  men  for  souie  time  pnst.  There  are  those 
Qsider  it  not  so  much  a  new  motor  as  a  chimera, 
a  an   assumption   formerly  arrived  at  in   regard  to 
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steam,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  ocean  navigation,  before 
they  were  established  by  actual  experiment.  There  are 
others  who  insist  that  it  is  the  greatest  discoveery  of  the 
age,  and  is  goiHg  to  revolutionize  the  forces  now  employed 
in  industrial  progress.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  just  as 
sanguine  expectations  have  been  expressed  before  of  the 
results  of  inventions  which  have  utterly  failed  to  realize 
the  predictions  of  their  patrons.  j| 

Mr.  Keely,  we  are  told,  however,  is  about  to  demonstrate  '  '^ 

the  entire  practicability  of  his  discovery  in  its  application 
to  a  railroad  train  between  Camden  and  Jersey  City.  Any 
expression  of  judgement,  either  for  or    against,   until  we  /»';) 

have  this  practical  demonstration  must  be  premature.  The 
public  can  afford  to  wait  till  Mr.  Keely  submits  his  case  to 
actual  experiment.  .*| 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  it -J 

the  alleged  new  discovery  is.  The  motive  principle  is  rep- 
resented by  the  New  York  Daily  Bulletin  "  to  be  the  ex-  ^i 
pansive  power  of  carbonic  acid.  This  important  compound 
under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  thirty-two  becomes  liquid ;  and  when  the  pressure 
which  retains  it  in  the  liquid  state  is  renewed  the  rapidity  • 
of  the  evaporation,  and  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
vapor,  are  such  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  cold  under  which 
acid  solidifies,  forming  a  white  concrete  substance  possessed 
of  very  extraordinary  properties.  Prof.  Faraday  was  the 
first  who  liquified  carbonic  acid,  but  it  was  first  treated  as 
solid  by  W.  Thilenrier.  At  common  temperature  and 
pressure  water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  twice  its 
volume,  and  so  on.'^  An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
Savannah  News,  who  claims  to  have  made  numerous  and 
expensive  experiments  with  it,  has  no  doubt  of  its  immense 
power  as  a  mechanical  agent,  in  proof  of  which  he  adduces 
the  following  progressive  augmentation  of  its  expansive 
properties  by  increased  temperatures : 

At  5  degrees   Fahrenheit  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  372 ;  at  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  pressure 
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in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  403 ;  at  20  degrees  Fahrenheit 
the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  460  ;  at  30  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  560 ; 
at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  697  ;  at  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  pressure  in  [/ounds 
per  square  inch  is  1,080. 

Heretofore  the  great  scientific  diflScuIty  has  been  to  know 
how  to  utilize  this  wonderfully  expansive  power— to  pat 
the  harness  on  it,  so  to  speak,  and  to  work  it,  as  Professor 
Morse  has  harnessed  electricity,  and  connpelled  it  to  carry 
messages.  Now,  Mr.  Keely  claims,  this  difficulty  has  at 
length  been  conquered,  and  people  who  profess  to  have 
patiently  examined  his  plans,  and  listened  to  the  description 
of  his  generator,  multiplier,  receiver,  pipes,  etc.,  are  con- 
fident he  will  succeed.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  over 
steam  and  the  steam  engine  are  many,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  economy,  safety  and  easy  control.  If  applied  to  navi- 
gation, the  propelling  power,  it  is  said,  would  not  cost  more 
than  five  dollars  to  run  a  steamer  from  Savannah  to  New 
York ;  and  as  the  necessary  machinery  will  not  take  up 
one-fourth  part  of  the  weight  and  room  of  a  boiler,  engine 
and  fuel,  of  equal  power,  another  advantage  would  be  ad- 
ditional carrying  capacity  and  space  for  freight. 

If  Mr.  Keely  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  all  that  he 
promises,  the  mills  and  manufactories  and  the  commercial 
and  social  progress  of  the  world  would  receive  a  new 
impetus.  Even  steam  and  electricity  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  impatient  temper  and  the  industrial  demands  of  men, 
and  if  there  are  any  other  forces  in  nature  which  can  be 
availed  of,  they  will  be  largely  pressed  into  service.  Bat 
what  is  to  be  the  lessened  value  of  all  our  coal  fields,  if 
this  new  motor  has  all  the  virtues  claimed  for  it? — BaUi- 
more  Sun. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
l^he  Dental  Profession  m  France. 

6T  MORDAUNT  STEVENS,  M.  R.  C.  8.  £.,  L.  O.  8.,  D.  D.  S.,  <&C. 

Two  months  ago  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  readers 
we  announced  that  in  all  probability  a  meeting  of  dentists 
would  take  place  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  this  month  to 
discuss  the  clauses  of  a  new  law  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  France.  We  made  this  announcement  under 
protest,  assurinej  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  Paris  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  us,  that,  to  say  the  least,  such  a 
notion  was  premature,  but  our  confreres,  more  sanguine 
even  than  ourselves  argued  that  surely  in  Paris  (a  city  in 
which  dentists  postively  swarm,)  a  certain  number  of  prac- 
titioners could  be  found  ready  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to 
meet  to  consider  what  had  best  be  done  for  the  general 
good  of  the  profession.  The  event  has  proved,  alas,  that 
they  were  premature  in  their  anticipations,  and  that  we 
were  unfortunately  right.  Our  provincial  readers  can- 
not form  an  idea  of  the  diflBculty  there  is  in  bringing  about 
this  long  talked  of  dental  congress;  there  are  so  many 
small  coteries  and  cliques,  so  much  petty  jealousy^  rivalry, 
and  competition,  in  fact,  such  a  total  absence  of  esprit  de 
corpa  and  true  professional  feeling,  that  the  task  of  bring- 
ii»g  so  many  strange  sheep  into  one  fold  may  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  well  nigh  hopeless  for  the  present.  On  the 
one  side  we  have  the  doctors  of  medicine,  graduates  of 
French  universities ;  these  gentlemen,  looking  upon  den- 
tistry as  a  branch  of  surgery,  consider,  with  justice,  that 
none  but  qualified  medical  men  have  the  right  of  practis- 
ing the  speciality.  The  law  is  against  them  it  is  true, 
they  submit,  but  they  look  upon  old  dentists  practising 
si^ie  diplmoa,  and  upon  all  foreigners,  as  interlopers,  in  fact 
as  so  many  poaches  intruding  on  their  estate.  On  the 
other  side  we  have  dencists  who  have  duly  served  their 
apprenticeship  and  are  thoroughly  competent  in  the  more 
mechanical  departments  of  the  profession  ;   they  look  on 
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he  question  in  quite  another  light.  "  While  the  docfore  " 
ay  they,  "  were  studying  anatomy  and  surgery,  we  were 
oiling  in  the  workroom,  and  acquiring  a  more  practical 
:oowledge  of  our  profession,  and  we  consider  that  we 
lugbt  in  no  way  to  be  eclipsed  by  our  more  scientific 
irethren."  The  foreign  dentists  claim  that  they  have  raised 
lentistry  in  France  to  the  position  it  now  occupies ;  they  are 
lerhaps  a  little  prond  of  the  special  training  they  have  re- 
eived  in  English  or  American  dental  colleges,  and  appear 
lot  to  be  so  willing  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  good-fellowship 
0  those  who  have  been  brought  np  under  the  old  system 
s  they  ought  to  be.  We  must  not  forget  the  charlatans; 
hey  reap  a  golden  harvest  from  the  present  state  of  things, 
nd  naturally  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
egislative  reform. 

Our  worthy  "confreres"  do  not  disagree  merely  on  what 
nay  be  called  public  questions,  private  dissensions  exist 
etween  them,  and  it  is  hard  indeed  to  find  two  dentists 
^ho  are  on  speaking  terms  with  one  another.  We  are  now 
nlking  of  ibe  respectable  portion  of  thecraft,bnt  even  the 
harlatans  are  divided  amongst  themsel  ves ;  these  worthies, 
he  very  pariahs  of  our  profession,  will  not  even  herd 
[^etber ;  they  hate  their  equals  even  more  than  they  hate 
heir  superiors.  We  hope  our  readers  will  not  accuse  ne  of 
xaggerating  the  state  of  affairs.  We  have  considered  the 
uestion  calmly  and  we  trust  dispassionately.  Here  in  the 
fietropolis  which  boasts  of  ruHng  the  universe  on  all  qnes- 
lons  appertaining  to  science  and  art;  in  the  town  where 
Imost  every  door  is  adorned  with  the  brass  plate  of  one 
f  our  craft,  in  a  city  which  has  been  called  a  hive  of  den- 
ists,  we  cannot  find  twenty  amongst  the  many  good  men 
nd  true  who  practice  here,  ready  to  forget  private  squabbles 
nd  do  something  for  the  general  good.  No  1  Some  are 
adifferent,  others  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  on.ly 
right  shining  lights,  will  not  associate  with  their  felIo^\'B  ; 
thers  again,  have  some  grievance  against  one  or  more  of 
leir  brethren  and  will  not  join  any  society  for  fear  of  hav- 
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ini:  to  meet  those  who  have  incurred  their  displeasure. 
The  story  of  the  mote  and  the  beam  over  again  ;  they  for- 
get that  some  of  their  own  bitter  sayings  against  their  neigh- 
bors may  have  been  reported  and  magnified.  Here  let  us 
stop ;  we  have  purposely  avoided  discussing  the  numerous 
letters  we  have  received  on  the  subject  of  the  congress ; 
as  we  do  not  care  to  enter,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  us,  Into 
a  paper  warfare.  We  have  depicted  the  state  of  the  pro- 
fession in  France  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  is  not  our  fault  if 
the  picture  be  not  attractive. — London  Review  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Removing  a  Part  of  the  Inferior 
Dental  Nerve  within  the  Lower  Jaws. 

« 

BY  lOHN  T.  HOGDEN,  M.  D. 

In  July,  1874,  Mr.  B.,  aged  sixty  two,  of  robust  con- 
stitution, having  had  uniform  good  health,  presenting  him- 
self, complaining  of  intense  paroxysmal  attacks  of  neuralgia. 
The  site  of  pains  was  the  gums,  teeth  and  bone  of  the  right 
inferior  maxilla. 

With  a  strong  knife  I  made  a  cut  one  inch  long,  begin- 
ning on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  projecting  ridge  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and  running  forward  on  the  body  of 
the  bone  to  about  the  former  site  of  the  last  molar  tooth. 

The  point  of  the  drill  of  a  burring  engine  was  entered 
jnst  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  and 
directed  downward,  backward  and  a  little  outward ;  in  a 
few  seconds  the  drill  had  penetrated  the  canal,  as  was 
known  by  the  absence  of  resistance,  the  sudden  twinge  of 
pain  and  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  small  drill  was  then  replaced  by  a  globular  burrone^ 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameicr,  with  this  the  opening  was 
enlarged  until  the  nerve  was  again  touched  ;  the  burr  was 
now  carried  outward  and  inward,  and  then  toward  the  pos- 
terior dental  foramen ;  this  last  gave  intense  pain.    Now 
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o  bnrr  could  be  made  to  toDch  every  part  of  tlie  wall  of 
e  space  without  pain ;  the  blood  flowed  pretty  freelj 
hen  the  canal  was  first  opened,  and  was  still  flowing — a 
:tle  cotton  pressed  itito  the  opening  in  the  bone,  the  bleed- 
g  at  onco  ceased,  and  we  left  the  patient  comfortable  aad 
ippy. 

For  several  days  he  suffered  from  nothing  but  soreness 
the  point  of  operation  ;  two  weeks  later  he  called  at  my 
Bee,  suffering  a  little  with  the  old  pain  ;  this  however, 
sappeared  entirely,  so  that  on  the  31st  of  November,  when 
9  called  on  bim  to  learu  the  finale,  be  was  quite  well  and 
id  roHcti  improved  iu  flesh. — Londin  Monthly  Sevisw. 


EIHTORIAL.  ETC. 


SumTtier  SeMioni. — For  a  number  of  years  past  a  spriug  and 
mmer  coune  of  iDstruction  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Balti- 
ore  Gollsge  of  Dental  Surgery.  Until  the  present  oourea  the 
udents  in  attendance  have  been  under  the  charge  of  a  Dem- 
LBtrator,  and  the  instruction  confined  to  practice  only. 
The  present  sessioD,  however,  is  held  under  the  supervision 
'  Prof.  James  B.  Hodgkin,  Professor  of  Dental  Mechanism  and 
etallurgy,  and  is  attended  by  quite  a  number  of  matriculants 
ho  purpose  attending  also  the  regular  sessions  of  the  College, 
be  benefits  of  such  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  cannot 
I  over-estimated,  and  its  reBulte  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
I  students,  whoafteravailingtbemselves  of  such  an  opportunity 
ill  be  the  better  enabled  to  commence  the  winter  course  of 
udy  and  practice. 
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The  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  commence  the  study  of 
a  profession,  without  any  previous  experience,  or  at  least 
pocsessing  only  what  may  be  obtained  in  a  private  office,  which 
at  best  is  in  most  cases  limited,  is  called  to  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  spring  and  summer  course  of  prelim- 
inary instruction. 

No  private  office  can  present  the  same  facilities  for  practice, 
etc.,  to  the  dental  student,  and  such  a  course  of  study  and 
practice  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  many  in  their  endeavors 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  chosen  profession. 
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A  Sad  Occurrence, —  The  Mnrder  of  Two  Dentists. — The  fol- 
lowing sad  occurrence  is  described^  by.*,  Gynt^iahc,  Ky.,  cor- 
respondent, Uifd  ?s  en  evidepce  of  what  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word  may  lead  to  :   •*  "•  -   '  *   •  •*  -  ^      ^       ^'^  '  '\  ^   '-"  •  '    '^ 

Dr  E.  J.  Peckovor  and  Dr/CJ.  L.  Donnaliy  wertf  •parhi*ert 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Cy  nthiaim.  l5r.*PetjtoVCi^'-8  ftlth'^r 
a  practising  dentist'at  Paris, 'Ky.;wW 'also  associated  in  sone. 
way  with  the  firm.  This  threefold  partnership  was  dissolved 
a  month  or  two  ago,  and  the  settlements  did  not  progress  to  the 
mutual  content  of  the  two  younger  members  of  the  firm,  and 
there  was  ill-feeling.  On  Wednesday,  it  is  said,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  talk  about  the  settlement,  had  a  dispute  over  an 
account  for  $10  against  a  customer  of  the  late  firm.  Donnally 
accused  Peckover  of  cheating  him.  Peckover  in  reply  to  this 
assertion,  denounced  him  as  a  liar.  Dr.  Donnally  turned  away 
with  the  remark  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  were  men  of  sobriety  and  good  standing  in  our 
community. 

Meantime  Donnally  brooded  over  the  wrong,  and  to  a  friend 
who  was  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  any  further  notice 
of  the  insult,  he  said,  in  substance  :  '*  I  have  been  thinking  the 
thing  over,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  provoked  I  get.*' 
Thursday  evening  about  5.30  o'clock,  Donnally  stepped  out  of 
his  office,  with  a  four-inch  Smith  &  Wesson  pistol,  and  finding 
Peckover  on*  the  street,  who  had  just  emerged  from  his  own 
office,  which  is  adjoining  that  of  Dr.  Donnally,  called  to  him. 
He  turned  around,  and  as  he  did  so  Donnally  said :  "  Tou 
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led  me  a  liar  festerda^,"  and  the  words  had  hardly  &lleii 
m  his  lips  when  he  fired  hia  pistol,  the  ball  pauing  almost 
rough  Peckover,  near  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  got  up 
d  walkedintoajewelryestabliehmeDt,  and  said  that  "  Charlej 
nnally  had  shot  him,"  and  died  in  about  twenty  mianteB. 
-.  James  T.  Hedges,  a  dry  goods  merchant,  just  opposite, 
pped  over  and  caught  Donnally  by  the  right  shoulder  and 
n  aa  he  was  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  second  time,  and  told 
n  he  had  killed  Feckover,  and  should  not  shoot  again.  Gon- 
ble  Ewalt  then  came  up  and  arrested  Donnally.  "  My  Ood 
Btor,  what  did  you  do  that  for?"  exclaimed  the  officer.  "  I 
I  as  sorry  for  it  as  anybody,"  answered  the  prisoner.  "  Where 
you  want  me  to  go  ?  " 

Deputy  it)irBhaL\Ht^^:49T>^j°ii>i'>K  ^he  two,  the  whole  party 
xeeded  tb  {tte-'&onrthiTastr  building  and  into,  the  office  of 
IJiltf  i^dge,-  ^tcjbf  Seehtfi'Jir.:  ^v^gr  -Be^a  '^t  facing  the 
^'/fyffi'^ai  aCrOsi  ^i  tablc^frcmi'  \i;  pbarfng  cTv'er  the  statute 
T  ^elating  to,iJitf  base  in  hftndf  ^pffUan  tat  with  his  face  at 
;ltt  Ailg&<'&i,t£d'cloor,^^>'qeir  H.njJOi  ^fe  feet  on  the  table. 
rtJl  was  reared  bach  in  a  chair  close  to  the  only  window,  his 
;ht  side  face  to  that  window  and  his  back  to  the  door.  Don- 
lly  sat  reared  back  in  hia  chair,  his  left  face  to  the  window. 
R.  H.  Ridgeley,  a  brother-in-law  of  Peckover,  was  at  the 
ter's  bouse,  bis  own  home,  when  the  news  came  of  his  kina- 
kn's  fate.  He  had  been  out  only  a  few  moments  before,  but 
,8  not  well  and  returned  to  the  bouse.  What  be  did  in  the 
enty  minutes  or  so  intervening  between  the  death  of  Peckover 
d  the  shooting  of  DonnalJy  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the 
lult.  He  got  a  pistol,  a  full  sized  Colt's  army  revolver.  It  is 
-tain  too  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  kill  Donnally,  but  one 
ling  man  to  whom  be  said  it  thought  it  only  anjidle  threat ;  and 
other  gentleman  with  whom  he  talked  on  the  subject  left  him 
lieving  or  hoping  that  be  had  been  dissuaded  from  his  bloody 
iign.  He  entered  the  court  house  yard  by  the  gate,  nearly 
poeite  to,  and  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  windows  at 
Itch  Ewalt  and  Donnally  sat,  passed  by  the  window,  around 
i  comer  of  the  house,  and  in  at  the  door.  The  doomed  mao 
:  as  described  above,  and  the  constable  says  his  eyes  were 
it  down,  his  feet  on  the  front  rounds  of  his  chair.     HofifmaD 
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saw  Ridgely  enter,  pistol  presented,  and  almost  as  quick  as 
thought  had  his  feet  down  from  the  table  to  the  floor,  himself 
on  his  feet,  and  his  hand  on  Ridgeley's  right  arm.  Neither 
Judge  Desha  nor  Ewalt  saw  Ridgely  enter,  nor,  probably  did 
Donnally.  Hoffman  was  too  late.  He  thinks  his  striking 
Ridgely 's  arm  lowered  the  course  of  the  ball,  and  his  idea 
agrees  with  the  probability  that  the  aim  was  at  the  head  or  the 
heart.  Ridgley  advanced  about  three  or  four  feet  into  the  room 
toward  Donnally,  and  when  four  or  five  feet  distant  from  him 
fired,  saying  as  he  fired,  *'  Blood  for  blood  **  Some  statements 
represent  him  as  saying  also,  '*  I  didn't  do  you  as  you  did  him. 
I  came  up  to  your  face,"  and  *'  I  could  have  shot  you  through 
the  window.*'  He  was  seized,  disarmed,  and  after  a  little  delay, 
lodged  in  jail. 

Donnally  fell  over  from  his  chair  to  the  floor,  cried  out  in 
agony  "My  God,"  asked  Judge  Desha  to  tell  his  brother  to 
take  care  of  his  effects  add  attend  to  everything ;  the  death 
pallor  overspread  his  face,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
His  body  was  removed  to  his  office  room. 

Coroner  Whitaker  held  an  inquest  on  the  two  bodies  and 
simple  verdict  of  death  from  pistol  shots  in  the  hands  of  0.  L. 
Donnally  and  R.  H.  Ridgeley,  respectively,  rendered. 

Dr.  Peckover  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old,  weighing 
probably  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  rather  heavy-set 
and  in  excellent  health.  He  was  in  the  quartermaster's  office 
in  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  during  the  war  ;  afterwards  lived  in 
Louisville  a  year  or  two  and  established  himself  as  a  dentist  in 
Gynthiana  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  R.  H.  Ridgeley,  in  Nicholasville. 

Dr.  Donnally  was  a  Virginian,  had  been  in  Cynthiana  for 
several  years,  and  acquired  the  repute  of  a  genial  gentleman 
as  well  as  a  highly  skilled  practitioner  of  his  profession.  He 
leaves  no  family,  never  having  been  married.  He  was  about 
forty- two  years  old,  rather  taller  than  Peckover,  and  about  the 
same  weight. 

Ridgley  is  a  young  man,  bearing  a  blameless  reputation,  and 
is  described  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  generality  of  young  men. 
His  attachment  to  his  father  and  brother-in-law  was  very 
tender,  and  these  circumstances,  with  the  feeling  that  Donnally 
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ly  wrong  in  bis  attack  on  Feckover,  and  praraund 
for  Peckover's  family,  make  it  entirely  certain  tbst 
nt  of  opinion  in   bis  favor  will  make  hia  conviction 
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\  on  the  S^air  of  Tumet. — The  following  Btatements 
by  Billroth  as  embodying  the  moat  recent  views  on 
utive  process : 

repair  commences  in  muscular  tissue  tbat  baa  been 
r  inflamed,  with  accompnnying  loss  oF  substance,  the 
I  be  filled  by  wandering  cells ;  tbe  broken  ends  of  the 
fibres  will  grow  out  a  longer  or  shorter  distance,  end* 
I  or  more  minute  points.  Coincidently,  many  nuclei 
the  growing  end  of  the  fibre ;  whether  these  come 
>ld  nucleus  or  are  new  forniiitiona  is  uncertain.  It 
irs  as  if  there  were  a  complete  new  formation  of  young 
ires  between  the  old  ones.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is 
where  the  cells  originate  that  produce  these  interca- 
irths. 

1  injured  nerve-fibre,  whether  at  tbe  periphery  or  at 
:>,  the  axis  cylinder,  and  subsequently  tbe  medullary 
^generate  for  a  certnin  distance,  while  tbe  whole  neigh- 
B  tilled  with  wandering  celle.  Then  the  axis  cylinder 
ward  inside  the  nerve-sbeatb,  generally  under  the  form 
more  cords. 

)wing  cords  meet  and  may  unite  with  one  another, 
cylinder  of  the  nerves  is  to  he  regarded  as  &  long, 
nic  process  of  a  Banglion  cell ;  if  it  be  a  cut  in  any 
•rows  again  simply  by  a  lengthening  or  protoeion  of 
nee.  When  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  tadpole's  tail  bnd 
iiture.  nuclei  of  the  nerve-sheaths  form  spontaneously 
srve-hud,  without  any  participation  of  the  existing 
the  nerve-sheath. 
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Most  of  the  studies  on  the  reseneration  of  epithelium  have 
been  done  on  the  cornea,  and  the  following  facts  have  been 
ascertained  :  when  repair  commences,  the  epithelium  cells  that 
lie  on  the  margins  of  the  lost  tissue  put  out  ouds,  which  become 
broader,  and  then  separate  to  form  independent  cells.  Some 
believe  that  the  nuclei  are  obtained  by  a  division  of  the  nucleus 
iD  the  budding-cell,  others  do  not. 

When  repair  takes  place  in  vessels,  pointed  buds  appear  at 
at  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  a  few  days  after  the  injury  ;  some 
are  short  and  some  are  long ;  in  union  by  first  intention  they 
stretch  over  as  far  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound ;  when 
granulations  form,  they  arch  over  and  form  loops. 

We  know  nothing  definitely  about  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue,  and  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  it  can  only  be  regenerated 
through  the  medium  of  youns  cells,  but  it  is  uncertain  where 
these  cells  originate.  Billroth  favors  an  old  view  published  by 
him  previous  to  1869,  that  the  tissue  is  formed  from  the 
wandering  cells,  which  are  themselves  derived  from  the  con- 
nective tissue  by  budding.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  view  of 
Rokitansky,  that  in  inflammation  the  tissue  softens  and  then 
buds  or  forms  branching  excrescences,  and  indeed  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  seen  in  serous  membranes,  for  vegetations 
often  form  in  them  in  chronic  inflammations ;  it  is  also  known 
that  certain  sarcomatous  tumors  grow  in  a  similar  way. —  Wien, 
Med,  Woch. — Med,  Record, 
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Campliorated  Chloral  in  Neuralgia. — Dr.  Lenox  Biowne, 
{British  Medical  Journal,  March  7tb,)  employs  as  a  valuable 
topical  application  in  neuralgia  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
chloral-hydrate  and  gum-camphor.  In  every  case  he  has  found 
great  and  often  instantaneous  relief  to  follow  its  application. 
^^  Its  success,*'  he  writes,  ^'  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  depen- 
dent on  the  nerve  affected,  it  being  equally  efficacious  in  neu- 
ralgia of  the  sciatic  as  of  the  trigeminus.  I  have  found  it  of 
the  greatest  service  in  neuralgia  of  the  larynx,  and  in  relieving 
spasmodic  cough  of  a  nervous  or  hysterical  character.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  paint  the  mixture  lightly  over  the  painful 
part,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  It  never  blisters,  though  it  may 
occasion  a  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin.  My  friend,  Mr.  George 
Wallis,  allows  me  to  say  that  he  has  found  it  of  great  service  as 
a  remedy  which  patients  can  apply  themselves  for  the  relief  of 
toothache  ;  and  to  its  success  in  this  respect  I  can  also  person- 
ally testify.  In  the  original  article,  the  compound  was  recom- 
mended for  arresting  the  progress  of  incipient  boils  and  carbun- 
cles. I  have  no  experience  of  its  value  for  this  purpose." — 
DruggiaUt  Circular, 
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cmaimffuineous  ifarriagea — This  was  the  Hubject  of  a  recent 
iT  by  Mr.  Darwin,  son  of  tb«  emioeat  aaturaliat.  He  Btnted 
.  the  moet  thorouf^h  inveatigatioD  ever  made  woe  contained 
3me  papers  On  Blood  Relatwnship  in  Jl/amc^,  publiahed 
)r.  Arthur  Mitchel),  a  Deputy  CommiEsioner  for  Lunacy  in 
.laud.  Tbia  gentlemau'e  inquiries  were  confined  chiefly  to 
land,  in  which  country  the  proportion  of  first-couain  mar- 
es ie  larger  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  King- 
. :  and  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was  that,  under  favorable 
litione  of  life,  the  apparent  ill-eSecta  were  frequently  almost 
while  if  the  children  were  ill-fed.  badly  hoosed  and  clothed, 
evil  might  become  very  marked.  This,  aaid  the  lecturer, 
in  striking  accordance  with  some  unpublished  esperimenta 
is  father's,  "On  the  In-and-in  Breeding  of  Plants,"  in 
::fa  he  found  that  in-bred  plants,  when  allowed  apace  enough 
good  soil,  would  frequently  show  little  or  no  deterioration ; 
when  placed  in  competition  with  another  plant,  would 
uently  become  stunted  or  altogether  perish. — Med.  <£  Surg. 
OTter. 


^he  Teeth  as  Sexual  Organs. — Dr.  A.  H.  Thompeon,  in  the 
ital  Cosmoe,  eaye,  "  As  prehensory  organs,  the  value  of  the 
b  is  great  to  many  of  the  tower  forms,  for  battle,  as  "  secon- 
7  sexual  organs, '  and  the  prehension  of  food,  bnt  in  the 
ler  animals  the  teeth  have  been  superseded  by  the  evolution 
irehensile  limbs,  and  the  consequent  euppreasion  of  this 
^tion  in  the  teetfa.  In  man  we  find  the  prehensory  teeth 
tressed  to  mere  rudiments  of  former  formidable  and  useful 
pons,  being  reduced  to  the  merest  purpose  for  the  prehen- 
of  food,  and  are  utterly  aborted  as  secondary  sexual  organs. 
1  IB  a  fact  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  Is  full  of  significance. " 


(edical  and  Denial  OraduaUs. — The  Medical  Department  of 
hville  and  Vanderbilt  Universities  haa  just  graduated  fifty- 
it  students.  The  Medical  Gollegea  of  the  University  of 
3Bter,  thirty ;  the  School  of  Medicine  in  the  TJulveraity  of 
-yland  at  Baltimore,  fifty ;  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
geona  at  Baltimore,  thirty-nine ;  the  Baltimore  College  of 
ital  Surgery,  in  the  same  city,  seventeen ;  Tale,  aoven  ; 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Med.  Dep.  of  the 
acuse  Univeraity,  eleven,  one  of  whom  was  a  female  ;  the 
^.  College  of  Homceopathy,  thirty-nine;  the  N.  Y.  College 
Dentistry,  sixteen. 
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Actum  of  Mercury  Upon  the  Blood, — Dr.  Wilbouchewitch.  of 
Moscow,  (Archiv,  de  Physiologie,)  has  made  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  Mahassez  for  count- 
log  the  blood  corpuscles.  This  apparatus  briefly  consists  of  a 
fine  capillary  glass  tube  of  definite  capacity,  so  small  as  to  bear 
a  microscopic  examination  with  an  object  glass  capable  of  de- 
fining the  blood  corpuscles.  The  blooa  is  diluted  with  artificial 
serum,  placed  in  the  tube,  the  corpuscles  counted.  By  a  simple 
calculation  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a 
given  amount  of  blood. 

He  found  that  in  the  healthy  subject  the  number  of  blood 
discs  averaged  4,600,000  to  the  cubic  milimetre.  In  different 
individuals  it  varied  from  four  to  six  millions,  but  in  the  same 
subject  the  number  remained  pretty  constant. 

In  syphilitic  subjects  examined  before  the  beginning  of  speci- 
fic treatment,  the  author  found  a  progressive  decrease  of  blood 
corpuscles  amounting  generally  to  more  than  200,000  daily. 
As  soon  as  mercurial  treatment  was  instituted  (of  one  and  two- 
thirds  grains  of  proto-iodide  was  begun)  the  blood  corpuscles 
began  to  increase  in  number  at  the  daily  rate  of  120,000  daily. 
This  increase  continued  during  two  or  three  weeks  only.  Then 
the  number  began  to  again  diminish,  so  that  in  a  fortnight  the 
number  ofdiscs  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  treat- 
ment. If  now  the  treatment  was  suspended,  the  destruction  of 
corpuscles  ceased,  and  in  about  a  week  the  blood  began  to  grow 
richer  at  a  daily  rate  of  about  90,000.  As  a  general  rule  the 
white  corpuscles  underwent  variations  inverse  to  those  of  the 
red  corpuscles. 

These  experiments  teach  that  the  administration  in  syphilis 
should  be  intermittent  in  order  that  the  drug  shall  not  itself 
act  as  a  destructive  agent  upon  the  blood  corpuscles — Boston 
Medical  Journal. 


Epistaxis  Arrested  by  Compressing  the  Facial  Arteries. — Dr. 
Beverly  Robinson  succeeded  in  arresting  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  after  the  failure  of  other  methods,  including  the  plug  of 
India-rubber  bag,  by  constant  pressure  applied  to  the  facial 
arteries.  The  pressure  was  made  on  the  superior  maxillary 
bones,  just  before  the  arteries  reach  the  alsa  nasi.  Two  small 
pads  of  lint  were  sewed  to  a  tape  at  the  proper  distance  apart, 
and  the  ends  of  the  tape  were  passed  around  the  head  above  the 
ears,  and  tied  securely  behind.  The  bleeding  immediately 
ceased,  and  returned  only  when  the  pressure  was  removed  for  a 
short  time.  .  In  a  few  days  the  cure  was  complete  and  perma- 
nent. Iron  and  tonics  were  also  employed.  If  the  plan  should 
prove  generally  applicable  and  efficacious,  Dr.  Robinson  will 
receive  a  liberal  measure  of  gratitude  and  honor. — New  York 
Medical  Record, 
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Ntvi  Method  of  Arresting  hemorrhage. — Dr.  Webber,  in  a 
nioal  lecture,  describes  a  new  metbod  of  arresting  arterial 
morrbage.  Tbe  principle  on  wbicb  bis  metbod  is  based,  i§  to 
urease  the  circalar  contractiDg  force  of  tbe  arteries.  If  pow- 
iil  eoougb,  it  is  evident  tbat  tble  force  would  be  as  efBcieot 
in  the  smaller  arteries.  To  effect  his  object,  be  turns  the  end 
the  vessel  inside  out,  as  we  would  turn  up  tbe  cuff  of  a 
eve.  Thus  he  doubles  or  trebles  the  amount  of  contractile 
ce.  In  executing  bis  notion,  he  obtained  an  instrumetit  by 
licb  be  could  fix  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  turning  over  iu 
its.  Iq  eiperimeols  on  dogs,  he  obtained  satisfactory  results, 
d  found  that  he  could  prevent  the  vessel  from  becomiog 
aight  again,  after  the  reflection  had  been  mads,  by  simply 
tching  its  extremity  at  each  end  of  a  transverse  diameter. 
e  notch  was  made  through  tbe  two  walls — the  main  and  the 
lected,  and  commenciogat  tbe  point  of  tbe  reflection,  ex  tended 
Dut  two  lines  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  If  this  proves  in- 
;(&ient  to  retain  tbe  reflection  in  situ,  be  introduces  immedl- 
ily  behind  tbe  point  of  reflection  a  delicate  little  peg,  made 
the  end  of  a  number  twelve  English  sewing  needle.  Should 
s  fail  to  arrest  bleeding  at  once,  he  applies  digital  compres- 
n  for  a  short  time  to  tbe  end  of  the  artery.  He  bos  success- 
ly  tried  this  plan  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  the 
icbial  and  femoral  arteries. — Medieal  Record. 


Soluhilily  of  Saiicylic  Acid. — Salicylic  acid  is  very  sparingly 
uble  in  cold  wat«r,  requiring  at  least  Ave  hundred  times  its 
igbt  of  tbat  fluid  to  hold  it  in  permanent  solution.  The 
dition  of  certab  alkaline  ealta  increases  its  apparent  eolubil- 
Among  these  sodium  phosphate  has  been  especially 
lommended.  It  seems  probaole  that  an  acid  phosphate  and  a 
icylate  of  sodium  are  formed,  as  tbe  solubili^  of  the  sodium 
DBpbate  itself  is  also  greatly  increased.  If  this  is  the  true 
jlanation,  it  ie  probable  tbat  the  antiseptic  powers  of  tbe  sal- 
lic  acid  are  partially  lost  iu  the  solution  made  of  tbe  acid  by 
B  salt.  Ammonium  phosphate  has  also  been  employed,  hut 
probably  liable  to  tbe  same  objection.  Sulphite  of  sodium  is 
K  recommended  as  yielding  a  solution  possessing  antiseptic 
vers  of  a  high  order.  One  part  of  salicylic  acid,  two  of 
lium  sulphite,  and  fifty  of  water,  furnish  a  solution  free  from 
itating  properties,  and  especially  applicable  to  the  treatment 
Eymotic  diseases. 

Slycerine  warmed  will  dissolve  one-fiftieth  of  ita  weight  of 
icylic  acid,  and  the  solution  may  then  he  diluted  with  water 
any  desirable  extent. — Detroit  Seview  of  Med.  and  Phar. 
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Structure  of  Tumors  as  Related  to  their  Character, — Dr.  W.  S. 
Savory  directs  attention  to  the  stracture  of  tumors,  as  indicating 
their  character  and  clinical  history. 

Thus,  tissues  which  are  simplest  in  structure,  and  mode  of 
development,  are  most  apt  to  form  the  substance  of  tumors,  as, 
for  example,  connective  tissue.  The  most  elaborate  tissue,  in 
these  respects,  striated  muscle,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  as 
a  distinct  morbid  growth,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find 
even  unstriped  muscle  as  a  separate  mass  in  the  substance  of 
tumors. 

In  the  elementary  structures  of  tumors  there  is  an  inverse 
ratio  between  the  tendency  to  progressive  and  destructive  met- 
amorphosis. The  less  the  structures  of  which  a  tumor  is  com- 
posed tend  to  change  from  their  primary  or  embryonic  form,  the 
more  abundantly  will  they  multiply,  so  that  those  tumors  whose 
structures  retain  most  nearly  their  primary  form,  are  the  most 
malignant.  And  as  the  structures  of  a  tumor  are  capable  of 
transformation,  so  do  they  lose  their  power  of  repetition,  so  that 
those  tumors  that  consist  most  completely  of  fully  formed  tissue 
are  the  most  innocent. — British  Medical  JournaL 


Narcotinvg  Horses, — The  Qaz,  Med.  de  Bordeaux  says  that  an 
eminent  veterinary  surgeon  has  informed  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  of  that  city  that  the  coachmen  of  certain  families 
nad  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  administering  chloral  to 
the  horses  iu  their  charge,  so  as  to  make  them  easier  to  ride  or 
drive.  It  appears  that  the  drug  acted  like  a  charm,  for  horses 
which  had  previously  been  so  spirited  as  to  give  much  trouble 
to  their  driver,  became  as  quiet  as  lambs  after  a  few  days  of 
this  hyposthenic  treatment.  The  change  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  owners  of  the  animals,  and  they  sent  for  the 
veterinary  surgeon  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  gentle- 
ness. That  functionary  noticed  a  certain  tendency  to  sleep  in 
the  animals,  but  scarcely  knew  to  what  to  refer  this  unusual 
condition,  when,  in  one  of  his  visits,  he  chanced  to  find  a  bottle 
half  full  of  chloral.  When  the  coachman  was  questioned  regard- 
ing the  use  he  made  of  the  drug,  he  confessecC  after  much  hesi- 
tation, that,  following  the  advice  of  a  brother  "whip,"  he  gave 
the  horses  a  dose  of  chloral  every  morning  to  make  them  go 
quietly — and  further,  that  many  of  the  fraternity  in  Bordeaux 
followed  the  same  plan. — Medical  Record. 

Women- Doctors  in  Russia, — The  Russian  journals  announce 
that  the  first  bevy  of  women,  [fourteen  in  number,]  trained  as 
assistant-surgeons,  under  the  charge  of  the  Ladies'  Committee 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  will  complete  their  three  years  of  pre- 
scribed studies  this  month,  [December,]  and  be  prepared  for 
service. — Lancet. 
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ation  of  Alcohol  to  Avimal  Heat  and  Muscular  Potver.— 
icbardson,  in  a  aeries  of  lectures,  adduces  a  aeries  of  facts, 
vhicb  the  following  are  logical  deductioDs: 
ohol  is  disposed  of  in  the  iiving  body  by  other  processea 
limple  direct  elimioalioD.  Bat  alcohol  is  not  a  builder  of 
issue,  even  of  fatty  tissue.  During  every  stage  of  its 
liatration,  except  the  first,  alcohol  reduces  animar  temper- 
Thus  it  ia  not  burned  after  the  manner  of  food  that 
rta  combustioD.  It  is  decomposed  into  secondary  prodncts 
idation,  at  the  expense  of  the  ozy^en,  which  ought  to  be 
id  to  the  natural  heating  of  the  body.  Further,  as  animal 
B  reduced,  so  ia  the  excitability  of  muscle,  until  at  last,  as 
bism  is  developed  by  the  spirit,  the  muscular  power  ia 
ht  down  to  the  extreme  of  prostration. — London  JjanceL 


iw  as  a  Samoatatic. — Dr.  Hano  {Centraiblalt  far  Chirur^ 
i,  1874)  recommends  very  highly  snow  as  a  means  of  pre- 
ig  hemorrhage  in  those  operations  in  which  Esmarch's 
id  cannot  be  used.  A  handful  of  dry  snow  pressed  upon 
leeding  wound  be  found  in  a  case  of  tracheotomy  to  act 
Favorably;  soaking  up  the  blood  like  a  spoDge  and  arresting 
eeding. 


!tU. — Dr.  Guttceit  recommends  rubbing  warts,  night  and 
ing,  with  a  moistened  piece  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  They 
.  and  dwindle  a\rny,  leaving  no  such  white  mark  as  follows 
diapersion  with  lunar  caustic. — Drug^la  Circular. 


"amia  Oxide  in  Tuiereulosis. — Dr.  0,  W.  Larison  reports  a 

]f  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which,  after  the  failure  of  all 
ary  remedies,  nitrous  oxide  was  used  with  most  desirable 
s.  -  Improvement  was  very  slight  at  first,  but  steadily 
ised  until  complete  recovery  resulted.  Cutaneous  circula- 
iBSumed  ita  vigor,  muscles  performed  their  functions  with 
it  precision,  the  pulse  became  stronger  and  lesa  frequeot, 
ite  became  voracious,  weight  increased,  etc.  The  amount 
B  taken  was  about  Ave  gaTlone  a  day  at  intervals. — Cmn. 
iVeuw. 


Convenient  Local  Anndyne. — Take  of  elastic  collodion,  one 
i;  hydro-chloroform  of  morphia,  fifteen  grains.  Dissolve 
LOrphine  salt  in  the  collodion.  Spread,  with  a  camel-hair 
.,  some  of  this  solutiou  on  the  painful  part,  and  place  Bome 
silk  over  the  spot.  The  effect  is  stated  to  be  most  aatis- 
■y. — Med.  <£  Surg.  Reporter. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  Causes  of  Irregularity  in  the  Development  of  the  Teeth. 

[Conclnded.] 

BT  N.  W.  KINQ8LBT,  D.  D.  8.,  M.  D.,  NEW  TOBK. 

I  do  Bot  find  in  any  of  my  reading  that  any  author  on 
the  causes  of  malposition  of  the  teeth  has  made  this  direct 
connection  between  the  abnormality  and  disturbance  of  the 
nerve  center  during  the  formative  and  ernptive  period ;  but 
I  do  find  a  large  array  of  facts,  confirmed  by  my  own  obser- 
vations, which  point  in  my  own  mind  to  this  only  conclu- 
sion, and  although  other  observers  of  similar  facts  have 
attempted  in  many  instances  an  explanation  of  what  they 
saw,  they  have  failed  to  refer  them  to  any  satisfactory  ^p/v- 
mary  cause. 

In  Mr.  Mummery's  paper,  before  referred  to,  in  speaking 
of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  he  says,  ^'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
large  amount  of  dental  disease  is  originated  by  overtaxing 
the  active  brain  of  children.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  the 
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brain  takes  place  before  eeven  jearB  of  age;  and  it  mDEtbe 
remembered  that  the  ci-owdb  of  all  the  permanent  teeth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  molars,  are  Eimnltaneously 
in  tlie  course  of  development  with  thio  great  advance  in 
the  size  of  the  brain.  May  we  not,  therefore,  reasonably 
suppose  that  through  the  diminished  vitality  consequent 
upon  this  diversion  of  the  formative  energy  from  the  teeth, 
by  premature  mental  exertion,  these  organs  necesearily 
become  degenerated,  and  that  this  circnmstance  constitntee 
one  great  difference  between  the  teeth  of  the  intellectual 
and  those  of  the  uncultivated  families  of  mankind  ? '' 

Br.  Nathan  Allen,  in  his  remarkable  discourse  delivered 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  commenting  upon 
the  change  going  on  in  the  human  organism  of  the  present 
day,  says, — 

"  This  charge  indicates  the  existence  of  less  muscle,  more 
nerve;  less  physical  vitality,  more  nervous  energy;  less 
power  of  endurance,  but  more  mental  activity. 

"  This^ame  change  is  also  indicated  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  person.  The  framework  of  the  body 
generally  is  not  so  large,  is  not  bo  compact,  nor  so  well 
proportioned;  the  countenance  is  paler,  the  features  are 
more  pointed  and  not  so  expressive  of  health,  thongh  more 
BO  of  iDtelligence.  The  texture  or  quality  of  organization 
18  more  delicate  and  refined ;  the  brain  is  becoming  de- 
veloped more  and  more  relatively,  and  too  frequently  at  the 
expense  of  the  body ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  nervous  tern- 
peraiuent,  with  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  is 
becoming  too  predominant  for  other  parts  of  the  body.  Ab 
one  of  the  consequences  wo  have  more  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nervoQB  sydteui,  more  sudden  deaths  from  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  and  also  from  diseases  of  the  heart.     *     *     * 

"  The  removal  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
trom  the  coontry  and  rural  lite  to  cities  and  large  towns  ■ 
the  change  of  employment  from  farm-work, — ftoa  out-door 
exeroise  and  the  more  laboriuuB  mechauical  pursuits, — to 
lighter  kinds  of  business,  with  increased  exercise  of  the 
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brain  }  add  to  this  the  greatly  increased  strife,  excitement, 
and  competition  in  every  department  of  business  and  society, 
— all  these  changes  must  serve  gradually  to  diminish  mus- 
cular power  and  the  general  vitality  of  the  system.  No 
truth  in  vital  statistics  is  better  established  than  the  fact 
that  large  cities  and  a  dense  population  tend  to  diminish 

the  physical  energies  of  the  body  and  shorten  human  life. 
«    «     * 

"  The  simple  reason  is,  as  we  conceive,  that  their  style  of 
living  taxes  the  brain  altogether  too  much ;  it  develops  a 
great  predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament  at  the 
sacrifice  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  by  inheritance 
is  increased  from  generation  to  generation.  The  balance 
of  structure  and  harmony  of  function   in  organization  is  -  .      ** 

radically  changed,  and  carried  to  an  intense  development  •   ^  -.      V 

of  nervous  tissue,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  unfavorable  to  ,   \ 

the  procreation  of  offspring.     *     *     *  \- 

*' But  it  is  in  the  accumulated,  the  intensified  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  inheritance,  that  the  most  striking  and 
destructive  results  are  to  be  witnessed." 

My  argument  from  this  now  almost  universally  recognized 
condition  is  this:  during  the  formative  and  eruptive  periods 
of  the  permanent  teeth  they  are  under  the  influence  of  an 
independent  and  peculiar  vital  (nervous)  force;  this  imier- 
vation  pushes  on  their  development  regardless  of  the  more 
tardy  growth  of  the  osseous  system ;  being  implanted  in  a 
crowded  position,  in  undeveloped  maxillse,  they  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  recover  from  it,  and  emerge  in  the  same 
disordered  arrangement  in  which  the  crowns  were  formed. 

The  correlation  and  the  connection  would  seem  to  be  un- 
mistakable. Under  such  circumstances  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pected that  any  or  all  organic  changes  in  the  nerve  center 
would  manifest  the  same  results  in  detail ;  a  disturbance  of 
function  would  produce  general  results,  the  details  of  which 
might  vary  in  every  case. 

That  such  a  lesion  or  innervation  could  only  operate  upon 
the  permanent  teeth  is  easily  seen,  when  it  is  remembered 
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ixJiice  any  marked  cfFect  upon  the  decidnonB teeth, 
have  to  go  baclt  to  intrn-uterine  life  for  the  period 
uence,  and  before  the  child  had  an  independent 
nt  being. 

potheeie  doea  not  find  any  seeming  contradiction 
ily  observation,  for  such  a  dJBtnrbanoe  of  nerve 
night  occur  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  no  other 
or  evidence  of  tt  ever  again  appear, 
itating  some  time  since  upon  the  subject,  I  came 
inclusion  tliat,  if  my  deductions  were  correct,  1 
d  proof  of  it  in  an  examination  of  individuals  of 
r  feeble  intellect,  and  at  that  time  I  wrote  this 

examination  of  idiots,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find 
jaws  and  teeth  not  crowded," 
scocioQB  or  stimulated  brain  in  infancy  urges  on 
Is  the  dental  organs  in  advance  of  the  growth  of 
then  a  brain  of  low  calibre,  or  power,  will  be 
liave  associated  with  it  a  retarded  dentition,  but 
idance  of  room. 

bis  conclusion  of  my  own,  I  came  across  a  paper 
tugdon  Down,  Physician  to  the  Earlswood  Asylum 
,  near  London,  and  read  before  the  Odontological 
"Great  Britain. 

wn's  statement,  founded  upon  his  observations  of 
housand  feeble  minded  patients,  were  so  astound- 
so   at   variance  with  my   theory,  that  the  picture 
lad  painted  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  vision. 
ost   startling  statement   was   embodied  in   these 

rked  character  of  the  teeth  of  idiots  is  their  ir- 
r  as  to  position.  They  are  often  crowded, — bo 
IS  to  present  their  sides  instead  of  their  anterior 

are  often  arranged  on  different  planes.  The 
eth  are  frequently  onduly  prominent,  and  a  marked 
sometimes  seen  between  the  incisors  and  canines, 
ninence  of  the  incisont.     *    *    * 
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"Of  the  most  significant  value,  however,  is  the  condition 
of  the  palate.  1  have  made  a  very  large  number  of  careful 
measurements  of  the  mouths  of  the  congenitally  feeble- 
minded and  of  intelligent  persons  of  the  samo  age,  with 
the  result  of  indicatinir,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a 
markedly  diminished  width  between  the  posterior  bicuspids 
of  the  two  sides."     *     *     * 

"  One  result,  or  rather  one  accompaniment,  of  this  nar- 
rowing, is  the  inordinate  vaulting  of  the  palate.  The 
palate  assumes  a  roof-like  form.  The  vaulting  is  not  simply 
apparent  from  the  approximation  of  the  two  sides ;  it  is 
absolute,  the  line  of  junction  between  the  palatal  bones 
occupying  a  higher  plane.  Often  there  is  an  antero-pos- 
terior  sulcus  corresponding  to  the  line  of  approximation  of 
the  two  bones."     *     *     * 

So  constant  and  universal  did  Dr.  Down  state  that  he 
found  irregularities  of  the  dental  organs  of  one  form  or 
another,  that  ho  relied  upon  the  evidence  of  the  mouth  as 
a  valuable  factor  in  making  his  diagnosis  of  the  character 
of  the  idiocy.  This  essay,  coming  from  so  distinguished  an 
authority,  called  forth  an  article  "  On  the  V-shaped  Con- 
tracted Maxillae,*'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Tomes,  who 
undertook  to  trace  these  phenomena  back  to  their  origin 
and  explain  them. 

This  contracted  or  V-shaped  arch,  I  gathered  from  Dr- 
Down's  paper,  was  the  most  inimical  and  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  all  deformities  of  the  dental  organs,  and 
this  statement  in  particular  wast  he  most  contradictory 
of  my  own  hypothesis  and  of  m^  personal  observations : 
for  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  I  had  been 
noting  and  treating  all  forms  of  abnormalities,  and  the 
V-shaped  or  contracted  arch  was  universally  associated 
with  a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  On  the  very  day  of 
this  writing,  I  examined  the  mouth  of  a  lady  in  which  there 
was  seen  contracted  and  V  shaped  arches  in  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws  of  most  decided  character.  The  lady  was  one 
of  unusually  well-balanced  mind  and  of  a  superior  order  of 
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igence.  No  ordinary  observer  could  possibly  associate 
ieebleiieea  of  intellect  with  the  abnormality  in  the 
Q  of  this  lady. 

gatlier  evidence  from  a  more  extended  field,  and,  if 
)]e,  to  reconcile  seeming  inconsistencies,  I  undertook 
vesligation  which  has  been  continued  with  more  or 
iterriiption  nntil  the  present  time, 
entering  npon  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  with  a 
of  demonstrating  a  tact  in  science,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
■tance  that  there  be  no  ambiguity  of  langnage  or  terms, 
ive  heretofore  spoken  of  the  normal  type  of  the  den- 
ch  being  a  r^ular  curved  line. 

ish  now  to  state  that  the  absolutely,  perfectly  regular 
1  very  rarely  found  in  either  ancient  or  modern  stulls. 
:  more  explicit,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  every  case 
I  would  be  pronounced  regular  by  an  expert  on  look- 
;  it,  will  show  variations  when  put  to  a  mathematical 

'  instance,  if  a  piece  of  soft  wire  be  bent  around  the 
e  of  the  circle  so  ae  to  touch  every  tooth,  it  will  show 
indicating  that  certain  teeth  are  either  within  or 
at  the  line,  and  yet  the  deviations  are  so  little  as  to 
rdly  observable  by  the  ordinary  critic, 
h  deviati<mB  as  thia  I  do  not  class  under  the  head  of 
larities,  because  they  are  no  more  out  of  the  limit  of 
ility  than  are  the  varieties  of  feature  in  different 
ers  of  the  same  family. 

thermore,  it  Is  not  certain  that  they  are  in  any  sense 
ipmental  in  their  origin,  and  if  not  they  cannot  be  used 
argument  in  an  investigation  into  development, 
own  opinion  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  inherited 
lities,  almost  all  cases  of  slight  peculiarities  ofposi- 
isult  from  the  accoinmodation  of  articnlation  with  the 
ng  jaw. 

remember  their  anomalous  position  before  eruption  ; 
^  coDtinned  to  grow  in  the  same  direction,  great  gen- 
sorder  woiUd  be  the  result. 
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That  they  ever  come  perfectly  into  line,  is  due  partly  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  jaw  encouraging  it,  and  partly  from 
articulation  with  the  antagonizing  teeth  on  occlusion.  As 
it  is  only  inclined  surfaces  that  come  in  contact,  we  can 
readily  see  that  a  jaw  which  has  the  full  measure  of  natural 
tendency  to  regularity,  may  thus  show  some  deviations,  as 
the  permanency  of  the  structure  is  attained. 

A  peculiar  rotary  movement  in  masticating,  when  teeth 
are  erupting,  may  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  bicuspid  ever  so 
slightly  out  of  position,  which  malpostion  may  be  consider- 
ably increased  or  it  may  be  corrected,  by  contact  with  the 
opposite  tooth  on  occlusion. 

In  the  investigations  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  used  pieces 
of  thick  card-board  cut  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  mouth,  the  teeth  closed,  and 
with  a  pencil  a  line  was  drawn  around  the  circle  and  close 
to  the  teeth.  In  such  a  diagram  both  the  size  of  the  arch 
and  its  form  can  be  studied. 

My  first  visit*  was  to  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots 
upon  Randall's  Island,  numbering  about  two  hundred. 
The  result  was  as  follows : 

I  did  not  see  a  single  pronouoced  case  of  V-shaped  dental 
arch  ;  I  saw  but  very  few  cases  of  narrowed  palatine  arch  ; 
I  saw  but  three  or  four  of  saddle-shaped  palates,  i,  e.  where 
the  sides  of  the  palate  approximated  in  the  bicuspid  region. 

I  saw  but  little  irregularity  in  the  positions  of  the  teeth  ; 
very  few  teeth  that  were  out  of  line,  whatever  that  line 
was ;  what  little  malposition  there  was,  was  generally  con- 
fined to  the  six  front  teeth ;  of  these  six,  the  lateral  in- 
cisors were  more  generally  at  fault,  being  inverted,  everted 
or  twisted.  It  was  not  a  common  thing  to  find  the  canines 
out  of  line. 

Many  of  the  malposed  cases  were  those  where  the  teeth 
were  still  erupting,  and  did  not  show  such  abnormal  position 
that  I  would  have  felt  justified  in  interfering  if  the  patient 
had  been  brought  to  me  for  treatment.  There  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that,  when  fully  developed,  they   would 
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)ear  in  good  pOBition.  There  was  also  many  cases  of 
arded  deDtition. 

Chore  was  no  more  irregnlarity,  decay,  loss  of  teeth,  or 
;lect,  than  I  have  seen  in  the  same  nnmber  of  youth 
ked  up  from  the  street. 

The  prevaitiug  impression  was,  that  I  had  seen  an  unusual 
nber  of  well-developed  jaws ;  they  would  average  larger 
n  the  fallydevoloped  jaws  of  the  average  of  my  patients  i 
I  that  they  were  above  the  average  for  density  and 
ibable  durability. 

The  dental  arch  was  generally  a.  broad  and  regular  curve ; 
variations  from  this,  bnt  within  the  range  of  normality, 
re  a  smaller  circle,  anterior  to  the  bicnspids,  and  st  raighter 
38  behind  them. 

The  lower  jaw  corresponded  with  the  form  of  the  upper 
nearly  every  case,  and  therefore  the  articulation  was 
lost  always  good. 

There  were  three  or  four  eases  (the  ones  with  saddle- 
ped  palates)  where  there  was  a  narrowed  or  somewhat 
ched  condition  of  each  side  against  the  first  molar,  with 
ich  the  lower  jaw  did  not  correspond,  and  the  lower  teeth 
iculated  there  outside  the  upper  ones.  There  were  oo 
es  (save  that  of  John  Eawse)  where  there  was  any  more 
brmity  of  contracted  aides  than  is  seen  in  the  cases 
ich  I  have  treated,  and  which  are  described  and  illns- 
ted  in  Joknastoti's  Dental  Miscellany  for  the  current 
ir. 

Associated  with  the  last-named  peculiarity,  there  were 
r  or  five  where  the  superior  incisors  appeared  tipped  up, 
in  the  so-called  thumb-sucking  cases,  and  which  it  is 
te  possible  were  caused  by  sucking  habits;  in  some  of 
m  a  vertical  gap,  of  from  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of 
inch,  between  the  incisors  of  both  jaws  when  the  teeth 
re  closed,  was  observed. 

There  were  several  cases  where  the  arch  was  well  curved 
)n  the  right  side,  but  the  left  side  showed  a  variation 
n  that  curve  and  a  depression  of  the  line.     There  were 
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more  cases  whei*e  the  arch  was  depressed  on  only  one  side 
than  upon  both. 

I  did  not  see  a  single  ease  in  which  there  was  any  ab- 
normality of  size  or  shape  of  the  jaws  before  the  eruption 
of  the  permanent  teeth. 

I  was  inforn)ed  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these 
patients  are  of  Hebrew  extraction.  The  others  are  made 
up  from  nearly  all  civilized  nationalities. 

These  conclusions  differed  so  much  from  Dr.  Down's  ob- 
servations, that  I  almost  doubted  my  knowledge  of  what 
constituted  normality  and  what  constituted  depravity. 

To  familiarize  myself  further  with  the  subject,  I  went 
into  a  somewhat  extended  investigation  of  different  classes, 
conditions,  and  Yaces.  In  the  youth  of  our  public  schools, 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  I  found  ample  facilities  of  one 
kind,  and  among  the  various  nationalities  and  races  repre- 
sented in  our  metropolis,  I  carried  the  investigation  further. 
For  example:  1  hunted  up  every  ^^ Heathen  Chinee^'*  that 
I  could  find  in  New  York  (and  there  is  a  colony  of  about 
three  hundred,)  and  took  a  diagram  of  his  mouth.  Recently 
while  spending  a  number  of  weeks  in  Switzerland,  I  de- 
voted some  time  to  an  investigation  of  Cretinism,  and  later 
I  obtained  authority  from  the  Public  Administration  of 
Paris  to  visit  the  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  make  an  ex- 
amination of  idiots. 

Assisted  by  Dr.  John  W.  Crane,  who  rendered  me  most 
valuable  aid,  I  made  a  personal  examination  of  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  idiots,  with  a  result  in  no- 
wise dissimilar  to  that  narrated  somewhat  in  detail  of  the 
asylum  on  Randall's  Island,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate. 

Bj  a  comparison  of  my  observations  of  idiots  with  that 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life,  as  reprerented  in  our 
public  schools,  I  found  that,  take  the  idiots  as  a  class  and 
compare  them  with  the  lower  orders  of  society  as  found  in 
this  country,  and  there  were  no  more  irregularities  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other. 
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II  both  cases  did  I  find  ttiat  amplj-developed  jaws  and 
til  were  the  rule,  and  narrovr,  pinched,  and  V-shaped 
xillee  and  dental  arches  were  the  exception.  And  this 
I  equally  true  of  the  idiots  in  France  and  of  the  Cretins 
Jwitzerland,  among  whom  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of 
rowed  arch  or  high  vanlted  palate. 

^roiii  conversations  witJi  those  in  charge  of  the  ediica 
1  of  the  idiots,  1  was  able  to  note  the  intellectual  status 
the  patient  and  the  corresponding  condition  of  the  dental 
aiis.  It  was  thns  I  discovered,  that  in  tliose  caees  where 
re  was  a  fair  physical  constitution  and  development,  the 
jllect  in  a  progressive  state,  and  considerable  hopes  en" 
;aiued  of  mental  improvement,  the  jaws  and  teeth  were 
1  normnl  condition.  As  the  scale  descended  until  we 
ived  at  that  melancholy  condition  of  absohite  idiocy, 
in  which  all  improvement  was  hopeless,  I  found  jaws  and 
:h,  and  in  a  measure,  the  whole  physical  condition,  de- 
erate.  Thus  did  I  see  the  extremes  and  the  gradations 
intiinjr  with  a  slugjtish  or  feeble  mind,  in  a  fair  organi- 
on  with  well  developed  jaws,  descending  in  regular 
neiices  through  all  the  grades  of  imbecility  to  nncondi- 
lal  vacuity,  associated  with  corresponding  disorganization 
i  dcgenora'jy  of  the  teetli,  jaws,  and  whole  physical 
:cm. 

i'his  experience  had  been  bo  uniform  on  both  sides  of  the 
antic,  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  hesitation  as  well  as 
ieaire  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Down  to 
t  liis  asylum,  near  London,  and  see  for  myself  the 
Icnce  upon  which  his  convictions  were  based, 
.'ogether,  we  made  h  careful  examination  of  every  in- 
:e  of  the  institution,  with  a  result  not  so  widely  different 
.  had  snpposed  must  exist. 

'here  were  to  be  sni-e,  a  larger  percentage  of  irregulari- 
of  the  tcetli  than  I  had  before  observed.  About  five 
cent,  might  be  said  to  be  pronounced  cases  of  narrowed 
^-shaped  arches,  and  aiiotlier  five  to  ten  per  cent,  might 
•aid  to  have  more  or  less  tendency  in  that  direction,  but 
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of  the  more  positive  cases  I  did  not  see  one  so  marked  as  I 
have  seen  and  treated  in  private  practice,  and  associated 
with  full  intellectual  development. 

Of  the  total  number,  I  could  not  pronounce  one-half,  or 
fifty  per  cent.,  as  showing  an  irregularity  of  dental  devel- 
opment out  of  the  range  of  normality,  or  that  might  not 
have  arisen  from  accidental  causes  operating  on  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth  after  en.ption,  and  therefore  only  incidentally 
connected  with  idiocy,  and  in  nowise  correlated  thereto. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Down,  I  must  say  that  I  found  in  him 
an  enthusiastic  co-operator,  without  any  pet  hobby  to  sustain 
against  evidence,  and  only  too  glad  to  obtain  aid  in  his  in- 
vestigation into  the  symptoms  of  idiocy  from  any  source. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid  that  he  went  before 
the  Odontological  Society,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
observations  of  experts  in  dentistry  would  throw  some  light 
upon  the  subject. 

In  this  way  only  is  to.be  accounted  for  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  between  us  upon  many  cases  which 
seemed  to  him  an  unduly  high  vault  to  the  palate,  narrowed 
arch,  or  irregularity,  but  which,  to  my  eye,  came  clearly 
within  the  limit  of  normalitv.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
kind  of  deformities  which  he  had  described,  than  I  had 
found  in  any  other  collection  of  idiots.  This  fact  was  the 
less  contradictory  of  my  former  experience,  and  the  less 
puzzling,  when  I  learned  that  nearly  all  the  cases  which  I 
had  seen  were  the  offspring  of  noble  families,  or  of  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  which,  in  Great  Britain,  are  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  civilized 
globe. 

From  one  of  Dr.  Down's  conclusions  I  must  still  dissent. 
In  his  essay,  he  says,  "  It  Tvas  in  my  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  teeth  and  mouth  especially,  that  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  instances 
I  was  able  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  the  depressed 
condition  commenced,  and  to  predicate  in  some  degree  the 
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mprovement  which  physical,  intellectual,  and 

tg  might  posaibly  effect. 

ren   where  idiocy  is  accidental,   arising   from 

.ting  after  uterine  life,  there  is  but  flight  de- 
normal  condition   in  the  state  of  the  mouth 

bile  it  ia  in  those  whose  malady  is  congenital, 

here  arising  from  causes  operating  at  a  very 
of  embryonic  life,  that   the  deviation  of  the 

tB  appendages  from  a  normal  condition  is  most 

ee  any  connection  between  these  phenomena 
cting  especially  "  at  a  very  early  period  of  em- 

"  when  we  consider  that  the  deciduous  teeth 
;ed,  and  that  it  is  only  after  they  pasR  away 
lality  appears,  also  that  it  is  only  at  the  very 

of  embryonic  life  that  even  the  germs  of  the 
teeth  are  found,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
ir  correlation, 

ase  antedates  the  birth  of  the  child.  I  shonld 
3rigin,  not  di^ring  the  intra-uterine  life,  but  as 
tiity  existing  in  the  progenitor,  and  associated 
■ncy  to  idiocy, — developing  into  idiocy  in  the 
arrying  with  it  the  physical  deformity  of  the 

as  always  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  decidnons 
ght  pronounce  on  the  congenital  origin  of  the 
ut  hesitation,  but  when  we  find  the  deciduoua 
r,  and  the  permanent  ones  only  irregular,  we 
in  this,  evidence  of  nearly  embryonic  dis- 

panorama  before  us  of  the  development  of  both 
only  say  with  confidence  that  the  abnormality 
I  not  influence  the  position  of  the  teeth  nntil 
er  the  period  of  birth,— -being  the  period  cov- 
r  growth. 

lince,  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  published  an  ingenious 
lat  elaborate  theory,    "On  the  Development 
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Origin  of  the  V-shaped  Contracted  Maxilla,"  basing  his 
argnnients  upon  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Down. 

Instead  of  accepting  his  hypothesis  as  jnstified  by  the 
premises,  I  am  conjSrmed  in  the  belief  that  wherever  such 
abnoronalities  as  he  describes  appear  in  unmistakable  con- 
g;enital  idiots,  they  will  be  fonnd  pecnliarities  of  transmis- 
sion by  inheritance, — like  deformities  existing  in  the  an- 
cestry. 

Again,  Dr.  Down  says,  "  An  appeal  to  the  condition  of 
the  month  is  an  important  aid  in  determining  whether  the 
lesion  on  which  the  mental  weakness  depends  is  of  intra- 
uterine or  post-uterine  origin.  In  the  event  of  the  mouth 
being  abnormal,  it  indicates  a  congenital  origin ;  while  if 
the  mouth  be  well  formed,  and  the  teeth  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, it  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  calamity  had 
occurred  subsequently  to  embryonic  life." 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  Down  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  my 
own.  There  are  so  many  cases  where  the  proof  is  incon- 
testable that  the  idiocy  is  of  congenital  origin,  and  where 
the  dental  development  is  perfect,  that  if  I  were  to  draw  any 
proof  from  the  facts,  I  should  say  that  the  regularity  of  the 
dental  organs  showed  conclusively  that  there  had  been  no 
lesion  or  disturbance  of  the  brain  (in  the  true  sense)  after 
birth,  and  that  the  teeth  grew  regularly  in  accordance  with 
physical  laws  under  a  low  order  of  intellect. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  epileptics,  nor 
to  imbeciles  w'ho  were  bright  in  infancy,  and  from  any 
cause,  afterward,  degenerated. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  irregularity  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dental  organs  is  any  evidence  of  idiocy  in  the 
individual.  The  cases  are  so  common  where  such  deform- 
ities are  found  associated  with  the  highest  order  of  intelli- 
gence, that  if  1  were  to  draw  any  inference  from  that  con- 
dition in  the  abstract,  I  should  say  that  it  was  more  likely 
to  indicate  a  precocity  of  mental  development  in  the  child, 
and  very  possibly  a  more  brilliant  intellect  in  the  adult. 
At  all  events,  it  does  conclusively  prove  a  disturbed  cerebral 
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in  at  some  period  jd  the  child's  hietorj  ;  or,  if  it  is 
lit  of  hereditary  taint,  shows  such  k  condition  in  the 
tore,  which  has  originated  from  like  causes,  and, 
cheeked,  will  become  intensified  by  traosmieeion 
imilar  surrounding  conditionB ;  and  the  future  hittorj 
family  will  be  mental  degeneracy, 
iherited  taint,  disturbance,  lesion,  predisposition,  or 
y  to  idiocy,  of  which  these  irregnlarities  are  only  a 
n  or  proof,  may  show  iteelf  in  a  precocious  mental 
ment  in  one  instance,  and  be  the  precursor  of  in- 
n  the  same  individual,  or  appear  as  idiocy  in  pos- 

uiiie  of  my  experience  and  observations  shows  the 
;g  results.  In  private  jiractice  I  have  seen  a  very 
:gregate  of  dental  deformity,  and  in  most  instances 
3d  with_an  intellectual  capacity  above  the  average 
iind.  ■ 

;  abnormalities  have  not  been  confined  to  any  pre- 
type,  buthave  included  nearly  every  possible  variety 
;uiar  development.  In  the  public  schools,  among 
die  and  lower  classes  of  society,  I  have  found  but  a 
ercentage  of  pronounced  irregularity.  Such  as  I 
mJ  was  in  nearly  every  case  among  the  brightest 
of  the  schools, 
ig  the  children  of  good  physique  and  fair  mental 
,  the  development  was  od  the  whole  regular  and 
,  a  noticeable  fact  being  that  the  jaws  were  generally 
IB  and  ample  for  the  regularity  of  the  teeth.  In 
iional  instance,  there  might  be  found  a  jaw  of  un. 
icity  and  with  separated  and  straggled  teeth.  One 
of  this  kind  was  particularly  marked,  and  on 
inquiry  of  the  principal  as  to  the  status  of  the 
I  was  told  that  she  was  the  dullest  one  in  the 
if  over  three  hundred,  and,  although  of  an  age  to 
u  entrance  into  the  highest  class,  she  could  not  rise 
le  lowest. 

!  examination  of  idiots  I  have  endeavored  to  sep- 
aee  where  the  mental  defect  dated  from  birth,  from 
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those  who  in  infancy  showed  the  average  mental  capacity, 
and  who  from  accident  or  disease  afterward  degenerated 
into  imbeciles. 

No  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  npon  an  examination  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  latter  class,  in  a  qneytion  of  de- 
velopment, than  npon  an  examination  of  the  inmates  of  an 
insane  nsylnni. 

Confining  myself  to  congenital  idiocy  I  found  only  a 
small  percentage  of  prononnced  irregularity  in  form  of  the 
jaws  or  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  that  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  lowest  type  of  idiocy  and  the  kind  of 
which  mental  improvement  was  the  most  hopeless.  As- 
sociated with  deformities  of  the  jaws  were  usually  other 
abnormalities  of  physique  showing  a  general  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Among  the  Cretins,  capacious  jaws  were  universal.  Only 
among  idiots  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  in  Great 
Britain  were  there  found  exceptions. 

My  collection  of  evidence  on  this  subject  closes  with 
another  extract  from  Mr.  Mummery's  paper:  "  The  Aus- 
tralian races  exhibit  in  the  configuration  of  the  skull  the 
lowest  type  of  the  human  family.  The  cranium  in  these 
people  is  very  narrow,  the  forehead  low  and  receding,  the 
teeth — especially  the  canines — project  in  a  striking  manner, 
and  other  irregularities  were  frequent. 

'*  The  physical  character  and  habits  of  the  Tasmanian 
race  (now  nearly  extinct)  so  closely  resemble  the  Ausbralian 
that  I  need  only  observe  that  in  all  points  relating  to  disease, 
irregularity,  etc.,  the  defects  of  the  Australian  are  exag- 
gerated in  the  Tasmanian." 

The  deductions  which  I  make  from  this  array  of  facts, 
made  up  irom  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  including 
races,  nations,  and  classes, — ancient  and  modern, — from 
the  highest  order  of  intelligence  down  to  the  idiotic,  are  as 
follows : 

A  perfect  dental  development  is  the  result  of  well- 
balanced  physical  and  nervous  systems,  without  hereditary 
taint 
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caiiBes  of  irregularities  I  claseify  as  developnieiiUl 
cidentii^:  the  developtiiGntal  operating  prior  to  the 
m  of  the  teeth,  and  the  accidental  subeequently. 
ormalitiea  of  development  having  their  origin  in  the 
ndividual  are  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  trigeminal 
during  the  period  in  which  the  crowns  of  the  per- 
t  teeth  are  forming  and  arranging  tliemselves  in  the 
ior  to  ernption  :  or,  when  arising  from  causes  ante- 
tbe  life  of  the  individual,  are  traceable  to  an  in- 
tendency,  which  tendency  had  its  origin  in  a  like 
ance  in  one  of  tlie  progenitors,  and  was  subsequently 
itted  or  are  the  result  of  mixing  different  and  diE- 
marked  types  of  jaws  and  teeth  by  the  progenitore. 
ir  view  we  do  not  call  a  feeble  mind,  a  sluggish  brain, 
11  intellect,  a  nerve  lesion  or  a  brain  Uidturbance. 
is  abundantly  proven  that  when  this  condition  is 
:ed  with  an  average  physique,  the  development  of 
tal  organs  is  tardy,  but  in  regular  order, 
lave  before  us,  then,  both  the  solution  of  the  problem 
i  evidence  of  most  alarming  symptoms  in  the  physical 
!ntal  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  centers  of 
;ion. 

!  can  be  no  question  that  the  Creator  intended  there 
}e  perfect  harmony  in  the  development  of  physical 
vous  systems,  and  that  where  such  harmony  ezists 
e  nearest  to  the  standard  of  a  perfect  organization, 
rmony  of  organization  or  true  balance  of  the  two 
demands  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  the  brain 
nervous  system  be  held  in  abeyance  to  the  physical, 
iiealthier  mental  organization  is  of  slower  growth, 
ifore,  we  find  that  a  certain  mode  of  life  destroys 
mony,  breaks  up  this  balance,  there  will  follow 
ily  deterioration  and  destruction  of  the  race ;  and 
■ased  on  well-recognized  physiological  law ;  if  the 
id  the  nervous  systeoi  are  in  an  nndue  state  of  ac- 
!ie  drain  upon  the  sources  of  nutritioa  will  be  at 
iuse  of  the  physical  system. 
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No  force  operating  on  the  brain  can  interrupt  or  alter 
the  type,  or  inherited  niodol  of  the  dental  arch,  after  the 
first  decade  of  life.  All  brain  disturbances  occurring  during 
that  period  showing  mentiii  aberration,  we  should  class 
under  the  general  head  of  idiocj — imbecility.  After  that 
period,  such  manifestations  come  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  lunacy, — insanity, — which  might  degenerate  into 
imbecility  or  idiocy. 

Consequently,  neither  lunacy  nor  insanity,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term^  c^nj  l\a„^o  any  ^iroqt  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  the,  dea'caJ  o/g^Qs;  but  such  a 
condition  wpuld^^bg  nio^t  jx^tei^  ,of  ^vil.i?  transmitted  to 
offspring. 


»  •  »  «• 


1  do  not  hesitate  U)  place  it  ujpan  record  thai^f  he.  nsipt^^' 
eration  wUl  see  mof^  of^gfyij^.%€dity]in  defiial^deveip^ii^tj 
and  an  increase  of  nervous  aiid  cerebral  diseases^  and  that 
the  two  are  correlated  and  spring  from  the  same  cause. 

It  is  too  late  to  stop  it  in  those  who  have  passed  infancy, 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  modify  and  partially  remedy  the 
evil  in  those  now  being  born,  and  those  who  may  be  begot- 
ten hereafter. 

To  fathers  and  mothers  surrounded  by  luxury  and 
flattered  with  the  precocity  of  their  infants,  which  they  are 
stimulating  to  the  last  degree,  I  say.  You  are  the  enemies  of 
your  race ;  you  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  nervous,  mental, 
and  physical  disorders,  from  which  the  harvest  will  be 
fearful,  and  the  end  death  to  your  family  and  your  name. 
Do  not,  under  peril,  encourage  this  brilliancy  of  your  child, 
which  is  now  so  charming ;  let  the  mind  stagnate  rather. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  life  give  concern  only  to  his 
morals  and  to  his  physique.  Nourish  him  as  you  would 
nourish  an  animal  from  which  you  desired  the  finest  de- 
velopment, stimulating  aaly  his  moral  nature,  and  his  in- 
tellect will  take  care  of  itself.  Thus,  if  we  have  no  hered- 
itary taint,  you  will  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
specimen  of  his  race. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


'ar  are  we  Juatified  in  Anticipating  Proximate 
Decay  f 

BT  E,  D.  BWAIK,  CUIOAOO. 

Read  before  the  IllinoiB  Sute  Dental  Sodety.' 
cipate,  to  be  before  in  doing,  to  do  or  tnke  before 
take  np  beforehand  or  before  the  proper  time, — to 
es,^irapQB<»:30iiiV^ro6Dd  or  reason  in  tbe  mind  for 
ng  tft(6>V^Vit6'4i1vfel7%o  happen,  and  in  the  practice 
etrr  :tbp:  Qilbetiotl  ifttiads^^tV)  ;^otv:far  we  are 
d'.lnlifinfiAifctiifg-trecaJ'oF  tfie -Ve'eflijor  in  other 
^^  ittr**kre  ^^  j^etifipd:  tec  dpcrating  upon  these 
r'ihe-'prfiveDtiair  ofl  afliibiplited  decajr  ? 
question  of  no  small  import  to  us  as  well  as  our 
how  we  aball  best  forestall  or  prevent  this  deatnic- 
liat  nearly  all  teeth  are  predisposed  to  deuay,  we 
00  well  aware.  The  conditions  are  so  numerous, 
causes  so  obscure,  that  the  difficulty  of  adopting 
ral  rule  must  be  obvious.  Still  I  will  endeavor  to 
views,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  as  to  when  we 
ied  in  anticipating  decay,  and  the  means  to  be  em- 
>  prevent  it. 

;  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  comparatively 
jntion  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  pro- 
t  largo.  We  have  been  satisfied  to  allow  the  de- 
to  proceed  to  a  certain  stage,  and  then  use  such 
.  in  our  power  for  arresting  it ;  of  late,  however, 
19  of  prevention  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  enlisted 
tion  of  OQr  profession. 

aper  of  this  character,  it  wonld  seem  proper  to  first 
,  with  onr  present  knowledge,  the  character  of  teeth 
ely  to  decay ;  which  teeth  and  upon  what  part  of 
are  warranted  in  anticipating  decay,  as  well  as 
ans  are  to  be  used  to  prevent,  in  the  largest  nnmber 
the  commencement  of  decay  of  these  teeth.    Much 
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to  onr  discomfort,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  decidnous 
teeth  are,  in  our  day,  liable  to  decay ;  and  the  question 
frequently  arises,  whether  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
must  eventually  be  lost,  any  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve them.  I  labor  under  the  conviction  tliat  several  im- 
portant reasons  exist  why  they  should  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
saved.  The  first  is  to  prevent  the  suffering  to  which  children 
are  frequently  subject,  as  the  result  of  decayed  teeth.  The 
second,  to  avoid  the  injury  to  the  general  health  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  disease  and  loss  of  these  teeth,  and 
thirdly  to  prevent  such  irregularities  as  sometimes  result 
from  their  premature  loss.  In  my  own  practice,  I  do  not 
in  its  fullest  meaning,  anticipate  the  decay  of  these  teeth, 
but  when  upon  frequent  examination  I  detect  evidences  of 
decay  upon  proximal  surfaces,  I  separate  as  freely  and 
thoroughly  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  doing ;  and  my 
experience,  I  think,  warrants  me  in  asserting  that  more  of 
these  teeth  can  be  saved  by  this  means  than  by  any  attempt 
at  filling. 

The  anticipation  of  decay  upon  the  mesial  surfaces  of  the 
first  permanent  molars  will  nut  seem  ambiguous  to  any 
person  present,  in  case  the  second  temporary  molar  is  in 
its  place ;  and  the  practice  for  prevention  as  given  by 
Arthur  in  his  work  on  "  Treatment  and  Prevention," 
cannot  fail  to  impress  all  as  correct,  and  certainly  no 
objection,  from  this  point  can  be  offered,  viz :  the  cutting 
away  of  the  distal  surface  of  the  second  temporary  molar 
in  such  a  manner  as  tu  make  a  permanent  space,  and  pre- 
vent any  possible  contact  of  the  two  teeth  above  the  margins 
of  the  glims.  The  practice  of  some  of  allowing  these  teeth 
to  go  to  destruction,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  extracting 
them  at  a  later  period  believing  thereby  in  all  cases  to 
secure  more  room,  and  an  isolated  condition  of  the  remain- 
ing teeth  cannot,  in  ray  estimation,  be  too  emphatically 
condemned.  If  this  end  is  accomplished,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  only  by  the  early  removal  of  the  tooth,  before 
the  other  permanent  teeth  make  their  appearance.     It  must 
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dmitted,  however,  that  JD  isolated  casee,  good  resnlts 
sometimes  accomplished  by  the  removti]  of  the  first 
lanent  molar,  viz:  in  casee  of  crowded  arches,  accom- 
ed  by  an  imperfect  articulation  of  biciiBpids.  If  how- 
,  the  bicuspid  teeth  articniate  perfectly,  that  is  two 
I  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  joints,  as  it  were, 
cuspids  and  incisors  are  effectnally  prevented  from 
iding.  I  am  convinced  that  better  care  of  the  first 
rs  will  enable  iis  to  save  them,  and  in  cHse  it  is  de- 
le to  sacrifice  a  tooth  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  more 
I  for  the  other  teeth,  that  it  is  a  better  practice  to  ex- 

a  bicuspid,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
najority  of  caaes,  to  save  these  teeth  by  filling  or  filing. 
ai,  the  more  I  read  and  practice  Arthur's  treatment 
revention  of  decay  npon  proximal  surfaces,  the  stronger 
my  convictions  that  we  have  no  more  sure  remedy, 
iidvice  as  regards  the  prevention  of  decay  upon  these 
.cesof  all  the  permanent  teeth  as  they  are  being  erupted 
utting  away  the  proximal  surfaces  of  the  adjoining 
lorary  teeth,  certainly  cannot  be  condemned ;  and  we 
now  that  during  the  process  of  shedding  the  temporary 
erupting  of  the  permanent  teeth,  the  month  is  not  in 
3St  condition  ;  generally  there  is  more  or  less  a  diseased 
ition  of  the  soft  tissoes.  The  fluids  are  not  on- 
lently  vitiated,  and  in  a  condition  to  expedite  decay, 
if  we  can  by  Arthur's  or  any  other  operation,  preserve 
from  decay  the  permanent  teeth  through  this  period, 
ave  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  their  being  saved 
igb  life. 

decay  attacks  the  central  incisors  on  tlieir  mesial  snr- 

dnring  the  first  or  second  years  after  eruption,  I  think 
re  fully  justified  in  anticipating  decay  on  the  prozioial 
ces  of  the  other  anterior  upper  teeth,  and  if  permanent 
cial  spaces  are  not  made  between  them,  we  may  wedge 

apart  sufficiently  to  polish  the  proximal  surfaces  at 
£  of  contact.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by 
tent  wedging  for  this  purpose  another  advantage  may 
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be  gained  :  the  arch  is  expanded,  and  the  teeth  are  either 
permanently  separated,  or  at  least  so  much  so  that  there 
will  be  no  pressure  at  the  point  of  contact.  I  am  led  to 
this  belief  from  the  fact  that  several  adult  people  who  once 
had  crowded  teeth,  have  informed  me  that  the  constant  use 
of  the  floss  silk  or  strips  of  india  rubber,  which  I  had 
advised  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  proximal  surfaces, 
soon  spread  the  teeth  so  much  that  no  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  operation  of  cleaning  them  in  this  manner 
or  with  the  nick. 

Of  the  kinds  of  adult  teeth  most  liable  to  decay,  all  are 
as  well  informed  as  myself.  The  white,  chalky  tooth,  de- 
ficient in  organic  tissue,  has  perhaps  given  us  all  more 
thought  and  anxiety  than  any  other  class.  With  my 
present  experience  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  general 
rule  applicable  for  the  treatment  of  such  teeth.  I  have  in 
mind  one  typical  case  of  this  class  of  teeth,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here.  Several  of  these  teeth  had  been 
filled  and  re-filled  by  one  of  our  most  careful  and  efficient 
operators,  upon  their  proximal  surfaces,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  their  contour;  they  however,  persisted  in 
decaying  at  their  cervical  margins.  The  lady  applied  to 
me  about  three  years  since,  to  have  the  bicuspids  le-filled  ; 
in  doing  so  considerable  spaces  were  necessarily  made,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  superficial  decay  was  removed; 
bemg  one  who  cares  for  her  teeth,  I  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine them  frequently,  and  in  the  meantime  the  separation 
of  teeth  as  a  means  of  prevention  had  been  brought  to  our 
notice,  and  the  results  were  so  flattering  where  I  had  sep- 
arated for  filling,  as  well  as  where  superficial  decay  had 
been  removed,  that  I  have  since  made  permanent  spaces 
between  nearly  all  her  teeth ;  and  although  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  operations,  I  must  acknowledge 
my  pleasure  at  the  result  as  manifesied.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  by  reporting  other  cases  treated  in  like  manner, 
though  I  have  adopted  it  in  all  cases  of  similar  character, 
with  uniform  success  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  jndge. 
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riiere  is  another  cUbb  of  teeth  which  liae  given  me  much 
(iety,  viz:  the  short,  round  (or  Bqnare)  yellowish  tooth, 
nding  close  together  and  very  regular;  the  kind  of  teeth 
liable  to  mechanical  abrasion  upon  their  grinding  surfaces, 
;  very  liable  to  he  attacked  by  caries,  except  upon  their 
ixinial  enrfacGS.  In  my  own  practice,  I  do  not  hesitate 
use  the  disks,  making  free  and  permanent  spaces,  as 
'ised  by  Arthur,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  teeth  thns 
arated  which  have  caused  me  to  regret  the  means  used. 
iVe  are  also  warranted  in  anticipating  proximal  decay 
ere  the  teetli  are  of  the  long,  flat  order,  (such  as  are 
lost  invariably  to  be  met  within  personsof  a  consumptive 
thesis,)  standing,  as  they  do,  in  close  contact,  and 
ecially  in  cases  where  the  fluids  of  the  month  are  in  that 
dition  which  experience  has  taught  us  is  conducive  to 
ay,  especially  where  tliey  do  not  receive  the  most 
ipulous  care.  Further,  in  those  cases  of  irregularity, 
jre  the  labio-distal  surface  of  one  tooth  is  covered  by 
palato-mesial  surface  of  its  neighbor,  or  vice  versa.  In 
ie  eases,  I  know  of  no  method  so  effectual  as  to  make 
li  a  separation  as  to  leave  the  teeth  permanently  apart, 
ess  it  be  for  the  second  class  mentioned,  the  operation  of 
iilating.  Every  one  present,  of  extended  experience, 
not  fail  to  call  to  mind  snch  cases  treated  as  above,  in 
ch  the  decay  has  been  permanently  prevented  or  arrested. 
'hat  class  of  teeth  presenting  the  bell-shaped  crowDs, 
ning  by  their  peculiar  structure  a  triangular  space, 
nded  by  the  teeth  above  the  point  of  contact  on  two 
s,  with  the  gum  as  the  base  of  the  triangle,  are  especially 
le  to  decay  upon  their  proximal  surfaces;  and  while 
class  of  teeth  are  easily  kept  clean,  if  the  posBessor 
iS  them  the  necessary  attention,  still  we  often  see  these 
leta  filled  with  the  food  of  several  days,  preceding  an 
nination  ; — with  this  class  of  teeth,  more  objections  may 
aised  to  the  Arthur  treatment  than  with  those  above 
tioned,  still  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  may  be 
itably  used  here,  by  chiseling  away  the  bulge,  leaving  u 
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V  shaped  space  opening  into  the  month,  thereby  reducing 
the  point  of  contact  to  its  rainimnm.  While  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Arthur  method  admit  that  perfect  cleanli- 
ness would  save  many  teeth  from  decay  upon  their  proximal 
surfaces,  still  they  contend  that  self-cleansing  surfaces  can- 
not but  prove  destructive,  simply  because  the  enamel  has 
been  removed.  They  ignore  entirely  the  vital  change  so 
well  established,  which  takes  place  in  exposed  dentine  for 
its  own  protection  as  well  as  that  of  the  pulp  within.  They 
virtually  dispute  such  authorities  as  Tomes,  Salter,  and 
others  whose  investigations  h^ve  proved  beyond  question, 
that  not  only  in  cases  of  decay  and  abrasion,  but  where  the 
enamel  has  been  artificially,  so  to  speak,  removed,  that  the 
dental  tubuli  are  filled  with  lime  salts,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  dense  surface,  resisting  the  ravages  of  decay,  and  in 
cases  of  abrasion,  chemical  or  mechanical,  capable  of 
receiving  a  polish  equal  to  the  enamel  itiielf,  and  almost, 
if  not  quite  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  decay  or 
caries  as  well  as  the  enamel  itself.  Mr.  Salter  also  informs 
us  (and  who  that  has  examined  into  this  matter  will  not 
agree  with  him)  that  dentine  of  repair,  as  he  terms  it,  is 
invariably  deposited  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  injured 
tnbuli,  whether  the  injury  arises  from  decay,  abrasion  or 
fracture ;  if  this  be  true,  why  are  we  not  justified  in  ex- 
pecting tliese  changes  when  the  file  has  been  used  for  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of  decay  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe  my 
own  observation  warrants  the  acceptance  of  this  theory  as 
correct. 

Investigation  is  every  day  proving  to  us,  that  the  teeth 
are  not  so  void  of  vitality  as  we  were  once  led  to  believe, 
and  that  under  proper  conditions  they  do  possess  the  vital 
power  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease,  as  well  as,  in  a  measure, 
to  repair  themselves  when  injured.  Notwithstanding  we 
are  informed  on  page  442  Missouri  Dental  Journal,  Dec, 
1874,  that  this  vital  force  is  a  positive  disadvantage,  and 
that  teeth  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  it  are  the  ones 
most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease ;  in  other  words,  we 
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1  that  wbat  we  have  alwajB  conceded  to  be  a  pathol- 
condition,  is  on  the  contrary  the  highest  form  of  life 
3  organs.  Webster  gives  us  the  definition  of  vital — 
longing  to  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  aa  vital 
8,  powers,  &c.  ;  as  contributing  to  life,  necesBary  to 
vital  air,  or  blood  ;  containing  life,  living,  or  being 
t  of  b'fe.  Being  that  on  which  life  depends,  capable 
ig  or  in  a  state  to  live."  I  understand  that  disease 
raue,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  portends  death, 
the  disease  be  removed, — and  who  has  not  learned 
ries  and  exalted  sensitiveness  are  diseases,  and  por- 
lath  to  the  teeth  thus  affected.  I  do  not  understand 
Eat  vital  force,  as  we  nee  the  term,  is  ever  the  cause 
lase.  If  however,  it  so  proves,  we  will  accept  the 
gument  upon  page  451,  and  recommend  at  once  that 
)ur  return  home,  each  dentist  present  proceed  to 
ize  all  the  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  patients  presenting 
Ives  for  treatment. 

ecommending  Arthur's  method  for  prevention  of 
if  the  teeth,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ad- 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  file  or  disk ;  good 
nt  is  necessary,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  deciding 
nd  how  to  fill  a  tooth.  When  I  first  read  this  book, 
t  down  with  perhaps  as  much  prejudice  and  dissatis- 
as  any  one  present.  I  have  since  read  it  in  a  more 
manner,  have  observed  carefully  all  teeth  which 
Oder  ray  eye  from  which  the  enamel  had  been  re- 
from  any  canse,  and  the  result  is,  I  am  becoming 
ed  to  a  careful,  discriminate  use  of  his  method.  If 
I  am  anxious  to  be  set  right,  and  hope  to  learn  much 
ose  present,  upon  this  subject. 
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A^RTICLE  III. 
NitroMS  Oxide  Gas. 

BT  H.  J.  BARNES,  M.  D.,  OF  BOSTON. 

Read  before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  October  81, 1874. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  ansesthetic  properties  of  ether, 
in  1846,  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  has  occupied  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  literature  that,  reluctantly,  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  another  chapter. 

But  with  the  object  of  correcting  what  seem  erroneous 
views  respecting  the  administration  of  nitroud  oxide  gas, 
which  have  recently  been  published,  and  to  show  how  it 
may  be  made  useful  and  practicable,  in  place  of  ether,  for 
painful  examinations,  short  operations,  and  the  adjustment 
of  broken  bones,  this  paper  is  prepared. 

In  the  Journal  of  September  22,  1852,  Vol.  48,  No.  8, 
this  subject  was  referred  to  in  a  communication  by  H.  A. 
H.,  replying  tothe  question,  "  Is  nitrous  oxide  gas  an  anaes- 
thetic?" The  writer  begs  leave  to  reply,  briefly,  that  it  is 
not,  and  challenges  the  production  of  a  case  proving  it  is ; 
after  which,  he  cites  the  experiments  of  Davy,  who  said  he 
breathed  the  gas  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  had  an  increase 
of  sensibility  to  pain,  and  it  only  proved  to  be  intoxication. 
In  a  number  of  subsequent  papers,  in  the  same  volume, 
these  statements  are  refuted  by  numerous  satisfactory  ex- 
periments. But,  since,  that  time,  the  subject  seems  to  have 
attracted  little  attention,  until  a  case  of  death  from  its  use 
was  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  February,  1873,  page  174 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  disastrous  result  from  its  use 
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•an  ablo  to  find.  Tlie  writer,  in  a  review  of  the 
firks  "  that  a  dentist  Btated  to  him  '  that  he  never 

a  tooth  until  breathing Iiad  teniporarilyeeased;'" 
,  in  regard  to  tliia  case,  says  "  the  tirot  symptoms 
dity  of  pulse,  with  diminntion  of  volume,  but  the 
c  cause  of  death  was  paralysis  of  respiration. 
3xide  gas,  indeed,  is  not  an  aneesthetic  at  nil.  A 
esthetic  is  an  agent  which  suspends  sensibility 
by  any  necessity,  interfefing  with  those  pro- 
1  tho  continuation  of  which  life  depends, 
xide  acts  not  in  this  way,  but  by  suspending,  for 
eriod,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organic 
,  tliHt  of  respiration  itself.  For  the  reason  named, 
^ibtlity  produced  by  the  gas  is  a  period  of  partial 
?his  interval,  transient,  doubtful,  dangerous,  may 
operator  time  for  a  short  operation,  and,  the  agent 
e  suspended  function  may  return."  A  French 
writing  recently  on  tliis  subject,  says  "  the  gas 
yxiates."  Within  a  year,  I  have  read  an  article 
)ston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  mentioning 
iant  apphyxia  when  anEesthesia  is  produced  by  gas. 

courtesy  of  the  dental  firm  of  Br.  Ball  and  Fitdi, 
ty,  for  the  past  four  years,  I  have  been  permitted 
iir  office  and  gas  for  such  operations  aa  I  saw  fit, 

0  had  the  advantage  of  many  valuable  suggestions 
lult  of  their  ten  years'  experience  with  the  gas, 
liich  time  it  has  been  administered  by  them  not 
15,000  times.     " 

rily,  a  person  is  anaesthetized  in  from  one  to  three 
by  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  inhalations  of  the 
hich   three  or  four  gallons  are  consumed.     The 

1  spoken  of  recall  but  two  patients  who  could 
ought  under  its  influence.  After  breathing  the 
innally  for  ten  minutes,  neither  was  sensibly 
n  pulse,  respiration  or  consciousness,  and  it  was 

^member  a  larger  uumber,  who,  at  the  period  ol 
t,  resisted  its  admiuistration,  and   it  was,  for  this 
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reason,  obliged  to  be  suspended,  they  not  having  the  means 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient,  and  compel  the  contiuuance 
of  the  inhalation  through  this  stage. 

Excitement,  intoxication  and  narcotism  arc  so  distinctly 
observed  as  when  ether  is  used,  and  this,  too,  without 
asphyxia,  for  this  is  accidental  and  not  the  necessary  result. 

The  popular  notion  that  it  only  asphyxiates,  is  perhaps, 
explained  by  the  imperfect  method  of  administration  when 
first  used,  inhalation  and  exhalation  being  carried  on  through 
a  single  opening,  into  a  rubber  bag,  holding  from  five  to 
ten  gallons,  necessitating  the  continued  breathing  of  air 
and  gas  used  many  times.  This  is  now  changed,  and  in- 
spiration is  from  the  gasometer ;  while  expiration  closes  the 
opening,  and  is  carried  on  through  another  communicating 
with  the  surrounding  air. 

Asphyxia  is  now  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  par- 
ticularly if  we  follow  the  rule  I  quote  from  Dr.  Bii>:elow's 
paper,  entitled,  "  Alleged  Death  from  Ether,"  published 
last  year  in  the  Journal  of  Nov,  20th..  *'  We  should  aim 
at  anaesthesia  by  inebriation,  not  by  asphyxia."  If  lividity 
be  noticed  when  gas  is  used,  a  half  turn  of  the  stopcock 
admits  air,  and  the  same  relief  is  the  result  as  when  this 
condition  follows  the  administration  of  ether  and  the  sponge 
is  removed. 

The  advantages  in  using  gas  in  place  of  ether  are  briefly 
as  follows : 

The  shorter  time  required  to  ansesthetize. 

It  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  rarely  subsequent  vomiting. 

Its  effects  pass  off  quicker,  three  or  four  minutes  being 
Qsually  sufficient. 

There  is  no  danger  of  ignition  when  used. 

The  cost  is  very  much  less.  Fifty  dollai*s  will  purchase 
a  complete  apparatus  for  its  manufacture,  and  about  four 
cents  a  gallon  will  pay  all  other  expenses. 

It  is  made  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  placed 
in  a  glRs  retort  over  a  spirit  lamp.     It  quickly  melts,  and. 
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ipnrently  boils,  but  it  really  undergoes  decomposition,  and 
resolved  into  gaseous  nitrous  oxide  and  steam.  Itis 
issed  through  four  jars,  holding  about  two  gallons  each  of 
»t.er,  and  one,  containing  a  solntion  of  potash,  to  remove 
iptiritiee.  It  is  then  conducted  to  the  gasometer,  and  ie 
adj  for  use. 

The  compressed  or  liquid  gas  is  put  in  iron  jars,  holding 
Tat  is  equal  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  gas.  These  are 
ted,  at  six  dollars  each,  and  pat  in  portable  boxes,  a  foot 
d  a  half  long,  and  about  eight  inches  deep.  With  an 
haler,  a  rubber  bag  as  a  reservoir  for  the  gas,  and  the 
cessary  rubber  tubing,  the  price  is  forty-eight  dollars. 

1  have  not  observed  hilarity  as  often  inpatients  under  its 
fluence  as  with  ether.  A  few  puguacioas,  excitable 
op!e  are  with  difficnlty  carried  through  the  different  stages 
thout  a  struggle.  Usually,  the  gas  is  taken  from  this 
IBS  when  their  ruling  passion  is  manifested.  After  the 
citeinent  has  passed,  a  little  explanation  of  its  effects  dis- 
)ates  their  fear,  and,  with  renewed  inhalation,  they  go  off 
ietly. 

Ten  minutes  is  the  longest  time  I  ever  kept  a  patient 
ider  its  influence.  There  were  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
eompanying  or  following  its  use  in  this  case,  which  was 
7  the  removal  of  a  small  tnmor  over  the  orbit,  I  should 
t  hesitate  to  continue  it  longer,  wore  it  necessary,  and, 
ice  writing  this  paper,  I  have  been  informed,  by  Dr.  W. 
Baker,  of  its  employment  in  two  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
e  of  them  lasting  over  an  lionr  and  a  half,  during  his 
•vice  in  the  Women's  Hospital,  of  New  York. 
I  have  need  it  thirty-five  or  forty  times  in  the  removal  of 
:ns,  opening  abscesses  and  felons,  the  extraction  of  in- 
)wing  nails,  &c.,  and  in  each  case  the  effect  was  satia- 
story. 

The  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transportation  will 
rliaps  preclude  its  general  employment  in  private  practice, 
t,  for  hospitals,  it  seems  particnlarly  adapted,— 5<wftw 
edical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  rV. 
TAe  Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulpa  it 

BY  SAMUEL  WELCHEKS,  D.  D.  9.,  LAI 

Read  before  the  Dtatrict  Dental  Sinrieiy  of  the  Si 
of  the  Slate  of  N.  T.,  at  BocheBter,  N.  Y.,  Jui 
In  the  treatment  of  the  Biibjeet  in  1 
parpoee  to  go  into  b  detailed  and  scienti 
the  nature  and  clinracter  of  that  portion 
known  to  Bcience  as  the  pnlp,  but  more 
nated  "  the  nerve."  Its  composition,  chs 
bearing  upon  the  nutrition,  texture  and  i 
ehoiild  be  eo  thoroughly  understood  by  i. 
tioner  as  that  such  an  investigation  here 
Euperfluous.  If  we  go  back  to  the  earlier 
and  trace  the  most  interesting  of  all  f 
through  its  changes  and  developiuente  t( 
couteniplate  the  causes  and  ravages  o1 
dense  tissue  until  the  pulp  is  involved 
should  have  such  a  vivid  appreciation 
character  as  to  render  it  necessary  that 
exposed  should  partake  of  the  greatest  c 
with  the  highest  scientific  attainments. 

The  pulp  is  not  the  only  sonrce  of  v 
nor  does  its  death  necessarily  involve  thi 
the  organ.  But  its  relation  to  the  gen 
growth  of  the  tooth  is  of  such  a  charac 
life  an  essential  factor  and  principle  to  81 
make  its  preservation  a  leading  feature 
the  tooth,  which,  of  course,  calls  for  th 
ability  npon  the  part  of  the  operator. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  ii 
heads,  namely : 

1.  The  liability  of  striking  the  tubuli 
cavity  preparatory  to  filling,  and  the  trei 

2.  Tfie  exposure  of  the  pulp  proper, 
the  iDBtrnment,  and  ita  treatment. 
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Ft  extirpation  of  the  pnlp  when  too  much  diseased 
Tvativfl  treiittnent,  and  the  filling  of  the  cavity. 

TDE    DENTAL   TUBrLl    AMD   FIBHILJ^. 

ell  known  to  the  cfireful  etndent  of  dental  tteEoe 
calcification  of  the  teeth  is  not  the  work  nf  a  day. 
less  IE  a  slow  and  tedious  one,  and  bo  delicate  in  ita 
as  to  render  it  subject  to  the  slightest  aberrations 
nntritive  procesB,  thus  causing  imperfectionB  of 
!,  weakness  of  tissue,  and  often  serions  malforma- 
hese  are  Bometimee  seen  upon  the  surface,  but  often 
in  in  the  body  or  substance  of  the  tooth  when  it 
be  perfectly  developed.  The  process  of  vitrifica- 
niences  with  the  dentine,  hardening  inward  from 
r  surface  of  the  enamel  until  the  pulp  has  been 
to  its  normal  size  or  limit.  After  this  there  is  no 
n  tlio  structure  of  the  tooth,  except  that  which  13 
y  caries  or  a  slight  hardening  of  the  tissue  in  after 
treby  the  pulp  is  bomewhat  diminished  and  the 
jcrceptibly  shortened  by  the  osaification  of  the 
Hence  we  find  that  in  young  teeth  the  fibrillse 
iter  thetubuli,  and  are  elon.ationsof  the  substance 
lip,  and  especially  in  teeth  that,  through  some  con- 
il  or  nervous  wcak:.es8,  become  frail  and  chalky, 
itward  boldy,  approaching  the  surface  of  the  den- 
sometimes  even  penetrating  the  enamel,  so  that 
easily  reached  either  by  caries  or  an  instrument 
e  disorder  is  slight  and  the  cavity  exceedingly 
il. 

B  apt  to  say  of  snch  teeth  when  treating  them  tha 
e  all  nerve."  It  is  to  tliis  class  of  teeth  and  this 
itructure  that  attention  is  here  called, 
longatiou  of  the  fibrillte  above  referred  to  is  the 
one  of  two  causes;  either  a  malformation  of  the 
in  the  process  of  calcification  whereby  miunte 
ire  left  in  its  structure,  which  are  nsnally  fitle.I 
albuminous  material  of  the  pulp,  or  through  some 
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disturbance  of  nervous  energy  during  the  process  of  den- 
tition, rendering  the  whole  structure  of  the  teeth  frail  and 
chalky,  thus  causing  the  extension  of  the  tubuli  a  necessary 
^»rovision  in  the  nutritive  process  by  producing  a  stimulant 
which  is  designed  by  nature  to  supply  with  animal  matter 
what  they  failed  to  receive  in  enduring  texture. 

We  find  a  similar  provision  of  nature  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  A  plant  or  tree,  when  in  active  vegetation, 
throws  out  fibrils  from  the  main  branches  of  the  root,  thus 
obtaining  an  immense  absorbing  surface  just  when  the 
most  nourishment  is  needed.  After  the  season  of  active 
vegetation  has  passed  and  the  plant  has  borne  its  fruit,  the 
fibrils  die  and  decay  off,  and  the  body  of  the  root  receives 
the  elaborated  sap,  the  material  for  which  they  contributed 
80  much  in  gathering  up  the  crude  elements  from  the  earth. 

The  fibrillfie  of  the  teeth  seem  to  hold  the  same  function, 
though  in  structure  and  character  they  are  vastly  different, 
lu  the  case  of  children,  when,  in  consequence  of  rapid 
growth,  the  demand  for  nutrition  in  all  the  tissues  is  greater 
than  in  the  adult,  and  especially  when  the  teeth  are  weak 
in  texture,  the  elongation  of  the  fibrillse  affording  a  larger 
nutritive  surface  seems  to  be  necessary.  And  then  when 
time  and  age  have  done  their  work  of  perfect  development, 
and  the  teeth  are  rendered  more  dense,  the  pulp  containing 
all  the  elements  of  dentine  is  diminished,  the  fibrillse  very 
frequently  through  the  process  of  calcification  are  hardened 
into  dentine  and  disappear  altogether. 

When  a  tooth  containing  theso  extended  tubuli  is  attacked 
by  caries,  the  disease  need  not  extend  far  below  the  surface 
in  order  to  strike  the  fibrillsB  and  involve  the  pulp.  In  ex- 
cavating the  cavities  in  teeth  of  this  character,  the  tubuli 
are  often  opened  with  the  instrument,  and  the  fibrillse  laid 
bare,  and  even  portions  of  them  cut  off,  when  there  is  no 
more  pain  than  in  ordinary  sensitive  dentine.  There  may 
be  no  soreness  immediately  resulting  than  occasionally 
slight  trouble  from  thermal  changes,  or  the  inconvenience 
of  an  unpleasant  consciousness  that  the  tooth  is  there,  but 
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red  tooth,  in  a  year  or  two  flfter  the  operation  lias 
Formod,  wil!  tell  the  tale.  How  often  are  we  not 
!d  with  devitalized  teeth  in  the  months  of  eomeoi 
confiding  patients,  when  npou  removing  the  filling 
he  pnlp  dead  from  an  operation  which  we  regarded 
[nc  it  wna  performed  as  perfectly  lecnre  and  sac- 
nd  the  faihire  of  which  we  could  trace  to  no  other 
in  filling  upon  the  exposed  fibrillee.  The  danger 
eneonntering  those  vital  tissues  shonld  be  kept 
n  mind  by  the  operator,  and  when  a  cavity  in  the 
eeth  above  described  extends  to  any  depth  below 
ice.  care  should  be  taken  that  it  receive  proper 
t  before  the  filling  is  inserted. 
e  purpose  of  closing  np  the  months  of  the  tnbtili, 
protecting  the  exposed  Gbrillffi,  Canada  Balaam  is 
d.  I  am  not  prepared  to  commend  or  condemn 
tment.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  a  vegetable 
!  containing  no  medicament  of  much  value,  and  ss 
stoppage  of  the  month  of  the  tnbuli  it  may  be 
I  upon  by  a  substance  less  liable  to  stagnation  and 
ition. 

[  the  most  scientific  and  the  most  reliable  treat- 
t  can  be  institnted  is  to  apply  upon  a  pledget  of 
ther  diluted  carbolic  acid  or  creosote  as  an  anti- 
id  then  cover  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  with  a  thin 
f  oxychloride  of  zinc  or  Guilloia'  cement,  and  $11 
ssoon  as  it  is  hard.  We  have  in  this  treatment 
an  antiseptic  and  a  good  firm  covering  for  the 
)f  the  tubuli,  but  the  cement  being  an  astringent 
rbent  both  the  effusions  and  gases  which  may  be 
t  of  the  injury,  slight  though  they  be,  will  be 
aken  up,  and  thus  a  perfect  and  enduring  substitute 
!  afforded, 
practice  I  have  no  failures  witli  the  above  treat- 

TO   BB   CONTINCED. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
Treatment  of  a  Fractured  Tooth. 

BY  THEOnOKE  G.  LEWIS,  D.  D.  8. 

Read  before  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  May,  1873. 

This  case  of  a  fracture  of  a  tooth  ie  reported  as  pre- 
senting features  and  perhaps  suggestions  that  may  on  some 
future  occasion  be  of  service,  or,  at  least  serve  as  a  hint  in 
the  treatment  of  an  analogous  case. 

The  occurrence  of  two  cases  exactly  similar  is  quite  im- 
probable, as  are  many  operations  within  the  scope  of  den- 
tistry. In  tilling  teeth,  for  instance,  no  two  cavities  are 
precisely  alike,  yet  the  principle  which  enables  ,us  to  pre- 
pare and  properly  fill  one  cavity,  is  applicable  to  other 
cavities  to  a  certain  extent ;  so  in  the  following,  the  principle 
involved  may  enable  one  to  treat  successfully  a  similar  case 
of  fracture. 

Mr.  P.  sustained  injuries  by  being  thrown  from  a  sleigh 
sometime  in  January,  1875.  Among  the  injuries  was  one 
to  the  left  superior  central  incisor. 

An  examination  some  two  months  subsequent  to  the 
accident  found  the  gums  much  inflamed  immediately  over 
the  injured  tooth,  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus.  The 
crown  of  the  tooth  very  loose  and  capable  of  being  moved 
something  like  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  either  way  from 
its  normal  position.  By  placing  the  fingers  over  the  root 
of  the  tooth  and  impairing  motion  to  it,  crepitation  was 
readily  detected,  indicating  that  the  labial  plate  of  the 
alveolus  directly  over  the  tooth  was  fractured ;  the  palatine 
portion  of  the  socket  remaining  intact. 

An  incision  was  made  over  the  tooth  sufficiently  large  to 
remove  a  small  portion  of  alveolar  plate  which  was  found 
displaced,  and  the  fact  was  then  revealed  that  the  tooth 
itself  was  fractured  diagonally  toward  the  palatine  surface, 
the  crown  being  entirely  separated  from  the  root  and  only 
retained  in  position  by  attachment  of  the  soft  parts  to  the 
lingual  side  of  the  tooth. 
3 
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',  fracture  was  Bitnatcd  about  five  Iliirty-Beconda  of  an 
.bove  the  margin  of  the  gnra,  and  was  from  front, 
wards  and  backwards,  at  an  angle  of  abont  seventy 
is,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained, 
i  pnlp  of  the  tooth  previous  to  the  accident  had  died 
:n  devitalized,  and  after  having  the  operation  called 
lontryp^  performed  upon  it  b;  one  operator,  had  been 
efully  treated  and  the  root  filled  with  gold  by  another, 
ondition  of  the  tooth  previous  to  coming  to  my  notice 
3  follows:  a  large  right -approximal  gold  filling;  pulp 
yed  and  nervrt  canal  filled;  but  the  opening  made 
rhizodontrypy  was  performed,  let^  open.  The  fracture 
'ed  at  the  immediate  point  where  the  orifieo  had  beeo 
1,  it  evidently  being  the  weakest  part  of  the  tooth. 
fas  obvious  that  the  presence  of  pus  was  not  due  to  a 
ed  condition  of  the  tooth  or  consequent  npon  the 
re,  but  from  the  small  pieces  of  detached  alveotuE 
cted  as  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation.  After  the 
al  of   these,  an  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of 

in  creosote  was  made  and  repeated  every  third  day. 
applications  siifiicod  to  restore  the  soft  parts  to  a 
'  healthy  condition. 

t  patient  being  a  public  lecturer,  did  not  wish  to  be 
'ed  of  the  tooth,  as  it  would  greatly  impair  his  enun- 
j,  and  as  pivoting  an  artificial  crown  to  the  root  was 
cticable,  in  conseqnence  of  it  being  broken  so  high  up, 

at  length  determined  to  hoU  the  natural  crown  to  the 
y  separated  root 

successfully  do  this,  it  became  necessary  to  devise 

Tneehanical  means  to  firmly  hold  the  crown  in  its 
— as  it  would  be  impossible  to  drill  a  hole  in  the 

in  its  loose  condition, — and  in  an  exact  line  with 

irve  canal  in  the  root;  beeides,  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 

from  the  joint  the  chips  that  wonld  be  made  by  the 

To  aceomplish  this,  an  iuipreesioB  of  fire  anterior 

including  the  defective  one,  was  taken,  and  a  band 
rd  rubber  made,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
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wide,  and  encircling  the  five  teeth  above  mentioned.     This 
held  the  fractured  tooth  firmly  in  position  while  drilling. 

The  drills  used  were  twist  drills, — such  as  are  used  by 
workers  in  metal, — of  three  sizes,  viz.,  Nos.  55,  hZ  and  44. 
Stubb's  wire  guage,  cemented  into  handles  by  means  of 
shellac.  The  barring  engine  not  being  used  in  this  case 
as  it  was  important  to  feel  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Drill  No.  55  was  first  used  and  carried  through  the  crown 
and  to  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  above  the  fracture, 
then  followed  by  drill  No.  63  through  the  crovm  of  the 
tooth  only.  Drill  No.  44  was  then  used  to  enlarge  the 
orifice  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  fracture. 
This  gave  a  shoulder  for  the  bolt-head  to  draw  up  against. 
The  hole  in  the  root  was  now  ready  to  be  tapped  out,  or 
screw  cut,  which  was  done  with  a  tap  of  suitable  size. 

The  bolt  or  screw  was  made  of  Stubb's  steel  wire. 
Having  used  a  steel  screw  on  previous  occasions  for  securing 
artificial  crowns  to  roots,  and  found  it  to  answer  admirably, 
it  was  preferred  in  this  case  to  one  of  gold,  by  reason  of 
its  greater  strength,  and,  as  I  believe,  answering  a  better 
purpose  than  gold. 

A  piece  of  the  steel  wire  No.  42  was  taken,  suflSciently 
long  to  admit  of  its  being  handled  conveniently,  and  one 
end  filed  till  it  was  reduced  to  three  sixty-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  seven-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  long.  A  thread 
was  then  cut  on  it  five  sixteenths  long.  It  was  then  in- 
serted in  the  tooth  before  being  cut  from  the  steel,  to  as- 
certain if  it  fitted  perfectly.  After  removal  from  the  tooth, 
the  screw  was  cut  from  the  steel  wire,  leaving  sitfiScient 
metal  above  the  shoulder  to  form  a  head  one  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  high,  which  after  being  nicked  for  propuls  on  by  a 
small  screw  driver,  completed  the  bolt.  It  was  now  placed 
in  position  in  the  tooth,  and  screwed  into  the  root  till  the 
crown  was  brought  firmly  against  the  fractured  surface.  A 
gold  filling  over  the  head  of  the  screw  completes  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  result  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  the  crown  being 
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0  securely  bolted  to  its  root,  was  equn)];  as  firm  as  any  of 
he  teeth  in  the  vicinity. 

Its  permftnencj  may  be  qneetioned,  not  as  to  thesecarity 
f  the  crown  to  the  root,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  poselbility 
f  it6  ever  being  dislocated,  bnt  pathologically.  Still,  the 
onditionB  remaining  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  ite  com- 
pletion, it  will  certainly  be  as  permanent  as  an  ordinary 
rtificial  pivot  tooth  ;  and  it  seentB  probable  that  the  fracture 
leing  EC  high  np  and  protected  by  the  gums,  that  there  is 
ess  liability  of  the  joint  being  disintegrated  by  the  action 
f  the  fluids  of  the  montli,  than  are  pivoted  roots  with  the 
oint  between  crown  and  root,  immediately  at  the  margin 
f  the  gutn. — Dental  Advertiser, 


ARTICLE  VI. 
A  Sew  Splint /or  J'ractured  Jaw. 

BY  FKAHCIS  H.  ATKIH8,  H.  D. 

On  the  6th  of  Angnst,  1S74, 1  ivas  called  to  see  a  tramp 
aged  about  twenty  six  years,)  near  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas, 
vlio,  for  a  petty  theft,  had,  the  previons  afternoon,  received 
rontier  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  aggrieved  owner. 

His  bead  was  badly  bruised,  cnt,  and  swollen  ;  the  eyes 
Iceed;  nose  and  mouth  full  of  blood;  his  lower  jaw 
ractnred  in  two  places,  and  the  interior  of  the  month  so 
riuch  lacerated  and  swollen  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe 
>r  swallow.  The  jaw  was  broken  (1st)  at  the  angle  on  the 
igbt  side,  and  (2d)  between  the  left  canine  and  left  lateral 
ncisor.  The  fragment — embracing  the  whole  of  the  front 
ind  right  side  of  body  of  jaw — was  depressed,  refracted, 
ind  drawn  to  the  left  side,  in  each  directioaabootone-Uiird 
if  an  inch,  bringing  the  incisor  behind  the  adjacent  canine 
ind  below  it ;  the  right  lower  corner  of  face  being  strikingly 
lepressed.  At  the  angle  there  was  no  apparent  displaee- 
nent,  though  verj'  free  motion,  crepitus,  etc. 
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There  being  a  complete  absence  of  all  tlie  usual  facilities 
for  treating  such  cases,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wire  the 
pieces  together  at  the  anterior  fracture,  but  it  failed,  and  on 
the  10th  I  applied  a  splint  which  I  devised  for  the  occasion, 
made  of  simple  materials,  that  might  he  had  at  sea,  etc., 
where  such  an  emergency  might  arise. 

The  splint  was  made  of  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  two  inches 
long,  and  from  one-third  to  one-half  inch  wide,  with  its 
corners  filed  smooth,  and  four  small  holes  punched  in  it  to 
correspond  respectively  with  the  spaces  between  the  middle 
incisors,  and  between  left-middle  and  lateral  incisors,  the 
line  of  fracture,  and  the  space  between  the  two  left  bicus- 
pids. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  attach  a  brace  to  the  left  side 

■ 

of  jaw,  so  that  the  large  fragment  could  be  drawn  forward 
bound  to  it,  and  so  be  held  in  place.  With  a  dental  drill 
a  small  hole  was  made  between  the  lateral  incisors,  and  a 
space  filed  between  the  middle  incisors.  Between  the  bi- 
cuspids a  natural  opening  existed  near  the  gum. 

The  splint,  being  curved  by  stout  forceps  to  suit  the  curve 
of  the  jaw,  was  first  wired  to  the  bicuspids  throusch  the 
corresponding  hole  in  the  splint ;  then  one  end  of  a  fine, 
well-annealed,  iron  wire  (suture  wire)  was  passed  into  the 
hole  in  the  splint  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the 
left  lateral  incisor  and  canine,  and  through  the  correspond- 
ing interdental  apertures  into  the  mouth,  where  the  ends 
were  seized  by  small  forceps  turned  forward  again  and 
brought  through  the  aperture  between  the  left  pair  of 
incisors  and  out  through  the  splint  upon  its  anterior  surface. 
By  this  means  a  loop  was  found  for  the  left  central  and  one 
for  the  left  lateral  incisor.  As  soon  as  gentle  traction  was 
exerted  on  the  wire  ends,  the  fragment  moved  steadily 
upward  and  forward  and  toward  the  right,  with  an  ease 
that  was  fairly  surprising  when  contrasted  with  the  great 
digital  force  previously  required  in  attempting  to  replace 
the  fragment. 

When  the  wire  was  drawn  firmly  and  clinched,  the  re- 
placement ef  the  fragment  was  absolutely  perfect,  and  the 
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outline  of  the  fnce  fully  restored,  and  both  remained  so,  A 
Barton's  occipi to- parietal  bandai;e  finislied  the  dreeaing. 
Althongh  the  patient — against  ordere — constantlj  opened 
his  month  for  greater  ease  in  swallowing  and  even  masti- 
cated to  a  certain  extent,  no  further  adjustment  was  required. 
Owing  to  the  splint  having  been  a  trifle  wider  tlian  neces 
eary,  a  small  abration  of  the  lip  occurred  after  several  weetK, 
hut  was  easily  remedied,  and  might  have  been  obviated 
had  the  splint  been  narrower.  The  splint  caused  no  die- 
comfort,  and  the  man  often  i  eniarked  that  his  jaw  "  felt  so 
easy." 

Disinfectants  were  used  freely  in  the  mouth  until  the 
lacerations  healed.  He  was  well  in  abont  six  weeks,  having 
worn  the  splint  continuously.  In  many  cases  suflficibnt 
interdental  spaces  already  exist,  but  the  injury  to  the  teetli 
in  this  case  was  trifling  compared  with  the  serious  condition 
of  the  jaw,  A  snbsequent  search  through  all  the  medical 
literature — standard  and  periodical — I  had  access  to,  has 
made  me  believe  this  splint  sufficiently  novel  to  describa 
in  the  Record — that  noted  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Report, 
Medical  liecord,  March  10,  1874,  not  excepted.  Its  sim- 
plicity would  seem  to  recommend  it  in  cases  of  much 
injury  to  the  soft  parts. — Medical  Record. 
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Tke  Late  Meeting  at  Long  Branch, — The  foUojving  account 
under  the  heading  of  **  Dentists  to  the  Front"—**  A  Poet"— 
**  Fun  among  the  Dental  fraternity  at  Long  Branch" — "  Buying 
up  the  Press" — appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Express  of 
August  12th,  1875.  Who  the  parties  referred  to  are,  we  do  not 
know,  as  the  proceedings  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  the 
person  feeling  most  aggrieved  can»  we  suppose,  make  a  defence, 
80  that  both  sides  can  be  heard  from.  The  American  Convention 
appears  to  have  enemies  in  its  midst,  and  its  struggle  for  ex* 
istence  has  been  a  long  and  severe  one.  This  society  has  been 
patronized  by  a  few  New  York  dentists,  since  the  organization 
of  the  *'  American  Dental  Asoociation"  which  absorbed  all  of 
its  leading  members,  and  lately  another  rival,  under  the  name 
of  the  '*  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,"  has  been  in- 
stituted in  New  York  city,  which  bids  fair  to  completely  anni- 
hilate the  "American  Convention."  The  following  is  the 
article  referred  to : 

{Correspondence  of  the  N,  T.  Evening  Express.) 

Long  Bbanoh,  August  11,  1875. 
'*  The  Dental  Convention,  which  has  been  in  session  here  for 

two  days,  and  which  closes  to-morrow,  has  been  marked  by  some 
peculiar  proceedings.  A  certain  defunct  dentist  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  order  to  gain  a  new  base  in  professional  life,  read 
a  poem.  This  gentleman  continually  interrupted  the  President 
of  the  Convention  in  his  honest  efforts  so  much  that  the  latter 
gentleman  has  put  in  no  appearance  to-day. 

The  Dentist  heretofore  referred  to,  although  known  to  be  a 
man  of  no  literary  attainment,  not  knowing  even  how  to  speak  a 
sentence  grammatically,  fostered  upon  the  convention  a  poem 
supposed  to  be  his  own,  although  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  knew  him,  were  well  aware  that  it  was  not  his  own  com- 
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positioD.  It  wae  plain  to  all  present,  that  this  gentletaan 
kviehed  to  carry  on  the  ConventioD  for  one  purpose,  that  is  an 
id verti semen t  of  himeelf.  However,  there  was  material  in  the 
convention,  which  they  will  now  carry  home  in  their  pockets, 
:^hat  would  have  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  dental  profesaioii 
tiad  they  even  but  given  the  opportunity  to  do  bo  ;  matters  of 
importance,  to  the  country,  as  welt  ae  the  profeesiou,  would 
bave  been  introduced,  bad  it  not  shown  itaelf  in  the  Convention, 
that  jealousy  prevailed  among  certain  parties  against  certain 
New  York  deatists,  who  had  the  advancement  and  interest  of 
the  profession  at  heart,  the  subject  matter  of  which  I  allude  to, 
is  held  for  the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  when  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  convenes  in  New  York,  to  wit. : 
'  the  appointment  of  a  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Military  Academy 
of  West  Point  and  the  School  of  Annapolis,  also  to  different 
sorps  of  the  U.  8.  Army,  which  has  been  ucder  connideratton  of 
the  Government  since  1869.'  A  paper  then  will  be  read  setting 
Forth  what  has  been  done,  and  the  advancement  made  in  that 
Sirection. 

The  geutlemau  heretofore  meDtJoued,  for  the  consideration 
:>f  $10,  (which  fact  be  acknowledged  in  public  to  the  members 
sf  the  Convention,)  bought  up  tbe  little  local  sheet  and  placed 
two  columc  of  solid  matter  at  his  service,  in  which  he  eulogises 
iiimself  in  a  self-praisiog  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  publishing 
bis  beautiful  poem  on  Grant  and  his  prancing  steeds,  and  high 
life  at  Long  Branch  ;  this  poem,  which  it  can  be  unmistakably 
seen,  was  written  by  a  lady,  took  the  space  of  over  a  column, 
ffhile  his  speech  on  'the  great  President,'  as  he  dubs  Grant, 
vae  banded  to  tbe  local  sheet  for  publication  early  Monday 
norning,  long  before  tbe  Convention  went  Into  session. 

The  2lBt  annual  meeting  of  tbe  American  Dental  Convention 
las  come  to  a  conclusion  without  any  apparent  professional 
luccess.  It  was,  however,  shortly  urged  by  a  meiober  from 
New  York  to  bring  the  young  men  to  the  front  and  lift  the 
!!IoDvention  from  the  rut,  in  which  it  has  been  for  the  last  four 
rears  or  more.  Had  tbe  Convention  been  managed  in  a  more 
ihorough  and  business  manner,  Capt.  Leland,  who  placed  the 
!)ceau  Hotel  at  their  diapoaal,  would  have  been  honored  by  over 
iOO  of  tbe  dental  fraternity,  instead  of  the  small  number  who 
elt  interested  enough  to  attend." 
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The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  of  New  York. — A 
new  society  under  the  above  name  baa  been  instituted  in  New 
York,  eimiJar  to  the  Boston  "  Academy  of  Dental  Science,"  in 
its  object,  and  is  oflScered  as  follows  :  President. — Geo.  H,  Ferine  ; 
Vice-President.— Alfred  P.  Merrill ;  Cor.  Secretary.— Frederick 
S.  Howard  ;  Rec.  Secretary  —N.  M.  Beckwith  ;  Treasurer. — R. 
P.  Perry  ;  Curator. — John  P.  Adams ;  Librarian. — George  S. 
Meigs. 

If  the  members  of  this  new  society  are  equal  to  their  oflScers 
in  reputation  and  character,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  are,  by 
taking  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare,  such  an  association  must 
be  productive  of  great  results.  Their  object  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter,  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Dental  Surgery,  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop  closer  professional  relations  among  its  mem- 
bers at  home  and  abroad,  to  draw  out  and  mature  the  latest 
talent  evinced  by  the  young  and  rising  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  secure  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  profession, 
and  advance  the  standard  of  Dental  Science  to  that  position  of 
honor  and  dignity  to  which  it  is  so  surely  entitled. 
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Dr,  R,  M.  Oage.—£>Ud  July  26th,  1875.— New  York,  July 
31st,  1865. — A  special  meeting  of  "  The  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Surgery'*  was  held  this  evening  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  our  worthy  fellow,  Dr.  R.  M.  Gage. 

The  President,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Ferine,  then  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  professional  life  of 
oar  deceased  Fellow. 

He  stated  **  The  Academy  had  been  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  respected  and  beloved  Fellows,  Dr. 
R.  M.  Gaoe,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Dental  Convention. 
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"This  Bad   occurreQce  took   place   at  hie  residence,  No.  47 

est  49th  Street,  in  tliia  city,  on  tLe  26th  July. 

"Dr.  Gaoe  was  born  in  Bedford.  N.    H..    1822,   nod  at  an 

riy  flge  developed  a  love  for  hia  profession,  which  he  auccess- 

lly  pursued  up  t^  the  timn  of  hia  deuth. 

"Tne  funeral  servicee  were  held  in  the  presence  of  a  large 

^embtage  of  his  friends  and  professional  brethren.     Dr.  Gage 

ives  a   widow  and  two  sons,   one  of  whom  is  pursuing  the 

actice  of  medicine. 

"In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add   ray  tribute   lo  his  worth.     I  . 

lew  him  long  and  well,  and  I  know  that  I  feebly  reflect  your 

rn  thoughts  in  saying  that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  his  record 

15  pure  nnd  untaraiehed;  that  he  woe  a  Christian  man,  a 
urteous  gentleman,  ever  aBable  and  genial,  noble  minded, 
neroua  and  forgiving — always  faithful  to  life's  duties,  he  was 
1  honest  man,  n  good  dentist,  and  as  anch  we  deplore  his  loss, 
it  only  to  o»r  Academy  and  the  Profession,  but  the  social 
mmunity  in  which  he  moved." 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  ex- 
essive  of  the  sorrow  felt  by  this  Academy  in  the  loss  of  our 
te  brother,  as  well  as  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
'  the  Fellows,  who  aobmitteii  the  following  preamble  and 
solutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  tiie  Academy : 
"We  have  been  called  to  view  a  Ft-llow  and  a  brother  prac- 
lioner  stricken  euddenly  by  denth  in  the  midst  of  his  uaeful- 
!Ga.  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  manhood.  Well  may  we 
ourn  tbe  loss  of  so  cond  a  man  aa  Dr.  R.  M.  Gage,  and  vce 
isire  to  offer  our  tribute  of  respect,  and  to  testify  our  estima- 
311  of  hia  worth,  Therefore  be  it 

Renoiccd,  That  in  his  death  The  American  Academy  of  Dental 
irgery  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  Fellows,  whose  skill  and 
itiring  energies  were  devoted  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity, 
id  wliose  deportment  and  character  gave  dignity  to  our  pro- 
Bsion. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  to  bis  family  we  tender  our  most  heartfelt 
mpathy,  and  though  their  loss  be  irreparable,  pray  that  our 
eavenly  Father  may  sooth  their  great  grief  and  bestow  upoQ 
lem  the  consolation  of  His  providence  and  grace. 
The  committee  also  recommended  tbe  following,  which  was 
1 opted  r 

Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  Preamble  and 
eaolutions  adopted  by  this  Academy  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
our  deceased  worthy  Fellow,  and  also  to  the  Medical  ana 
ental  Journals. 

[Attest,]     A.  P.  Merrill,  Acling  Secretary, 
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DecUh  from  Ether  Inhalation, — Unfortunately,  even  ether,  it 
seems,  is  not  to  be  inhaled  always  with  impunity.  A  boy.  aged 
16,  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Hardie,  of  Manchester,  at  the  Work- 
house Infirmary,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1875.  Four  drachms  of 
ether  were  poured  on  a  piece  of  lint  and  placed  in  a  folded 
towel,  whicn  was  held  pretty  close  to  his  face.  There  was  no 
coughing,  and  but  little  struggling.  He  was  ready  for  operation 
in  about  four  minutes  without  any  more  ether.  The  respiration 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  became  impercepti- 
ble. The  tongue  was  pulled  forward  and  the  poles  of  a  battery 
applied  to  the  phrenic  nerves.  Gold  water  affusion,  artificial 
respiration  and  suspension  by  the  feet  were  tried,  withouf  avail. 
The  organs  were  found  healthy.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
empty.  Probably  death  arose  from  syncope.  Robbin's  ether 
was  used. 

This  is  a  most  untoward  event,  because  it  may  prevent  the 
growing  tendency  to  use  ether  instead  of  chloroform  from 
spreading  as  it  ought.  Ether  is  certainly  far  safer  and  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  used  instead  of  chloroform. —  The  Doctor, 


Poisoning  by  Aconite. — Dr.  J.  E.  Blake,  iA  an  interesting 
article  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  relates  a  very 'im- 
portant case  of  poisoning  by  aconite  and  chloroform  liniment. 
An  hour  after  the  poison  was  taben,  *^no  puUe  could  he  dHected 
ev€7i  in  the  axilla,  and  she  remained  wthout  any  trace  of  pulse 
for  a  pei-iod  of  over  three  hours*'  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Blake  per- 
severed all  day  and  all  night  with  galvanism  and  artificial 
respiration,  and  was  rewarded  by  complete  success.  He  had 
previously,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  poison  being  swallowed. 
used  the  stomach-pump  until  fluid  returned  unimpregnatf^d 
with  it ;  but  enough  had  been  absorbed  to  do  deadly  work. 
This  patient  became  early  unconscious,  and  remained  so  for 
many  hours.  Yet  almost  ail  writers  assert  that  in  aconite 
poisoning  consciousness  continues  to  the  last.  Could  the  chloro- 
form account  for  the  unusual  fact  ?  The  lady  had  taken  *'  a 
little  more  than  a  drachm"  of  the  liniment,  which  consisted  of 
chloroform  and  tincture  of  aconite  root  in  equal  quantities. — 
The  Doctor. 
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lie  Add  aa  an  Antiphhgiatic. — Hagen  {Aentl  Intellig. 
torte  Bsveral  cases  oi  phl^gmonouBt  iDflammatioii  of  the 
roupous  laryngitis,  and  croupous  pDeumooia,  which  he 
ed  by  injectioDB  of  a  eolution  of  carholio  acid  in  tie 
on  of  2,100  {one  to  two  eyringeful  daily  in  adults,  and 
lyringefui  in  children.)  Even  after  the  first  injection 
r.  pain  and  BWellinR,  were  greatly  modified.  The  in- 
were  always  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  part, 
likewise  reports  happy  results  from  this  treatment  in 
ticular  rheumatism  ana  pneumonia. — Med.  Chir.  Cen- 
— N.  T.  Med.  Jownal 


iohgical  Experimenl  Upon  the  Human  Corpse. — The 
ents  made  by  Drs.  Keen  and  Seiler  upon  the  body  of 
ilut,  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  gallows, 
that  the  internal  intercostale  are  muscles  of  inspiration, 
external  intercostals  muscles  of  expiration  ;  the  former 
the  ribs,  the  latter  depressing  them.  In  testing  the 
uscles,  it  was  also  abown  that  the  pyramidalii  nasi  is  a 
.ntagonist  to  the  occipito- frontal  is. — Nashville  Medi/xd 
gical  Jotirnal. 


iche. — Dr.  Q  C.  Smith  praises  the  following  moat  highly  : 
carbolic  acid  saturated  solution,  chloral  hydrate,  satur- 
ution,  paregoric,  fluid  extract  of  aconite,  of  each  an 
of  oil  of  peppermint  half  an  ounce  ;  saturate  the  pledget 
1  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  tightly  pack  in  the  cavity. 
on  Med.  Jour,  and  Jieview,  April,  1875. 


ion  of  the  Sense  of  Taste. — According  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
pool,  the  results  of  clinical  observation,  and  of  physio- 
iperiment  appear  to  show  conclusively  that  the  sense  of 
the  anterior  area  is  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the 
bympant,  since  injury  to  the  fifth  nerve,  above  the 
of  tbe  latter  with  it,  although  accompanied  by  complete 
lia  of  the  aide  of  the  face  and  tongue,  does  not  necee- 
fect  the  sense  of  taste;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
da  tympani  is  injured,  or  cut,  taste  is  lost  without  loss 
ition.  According  to  some,  who  regard  the  chorda 
as  a  purely  motor  nerve,  this  is  due  to  the  affection  of 
ttons  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  or  to  the  loss  of  power 
Ion  of  tbe  taste  papJIln.  Neither  of  these  explanations, 
,  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
•em  to  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  some  of  the  fibres 
jrve  are  afferent. — Med.  <£  Siirg.  Reporter. 
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Efficiency  of  Mineral  Water  in  Reducing  and  Adding  Fat. — 
Perlet,  the  well  known  actor,  whose  leannesa  is  described  as 
*<  something  phenomenal/*  naturally  desiring  to  get  ^'some 
flesh  on  his  bones/'  a  well-known  physician  of  Paris  advised 
him  to  go  to  one  of  the  bathing  places  in  the  Pyrenees.  Perlet 
accordingly  went  off  to  the  prescribed  locality,  where  he  drank 
and  bathed  with  the  utmbet  zeal  and  perseverance.  But  neither 
drinking  nor  bathing  seemed  to  have  any  effect  upon  him,  and 
he  remained  just  as  much  a  skeleton  as  before.  **  Patience  I  *' 
urged  the  local  doctor,  in  reply  to  his  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment; *Hhere  is  nothing  like  the  water  of  our  springs  for 
making  people  fat  I"  Soon  after  Perlet  was  patiently  soaking 
himself  in  a  bath,  and  heard  a  colloquy  in  the  bathing  cabinet 
next  his  own  between  the  local  .Ssculapius  and  a  lady  of 
enormous  obesity.  "Doctor,"  remarked  the  lady,  **  I  am  really 
losing  heart  and  patience.**  *'Whyso?"  inquired  the  doctor. 
"  Because,  though  I  have  been  taking  these  waters  regularly 
for  two  months,  I  am  not  an  ounce  lighter?"  "Patience, 
madam  !  *'  said  the  doctor,  in  his  most  persuasive  tones,  "  there 
is  nothing  like  the  water  of  our  springs  for  making  people,  thin  I  " 
—The  JDoctor.—  The  Clinic, 


A  New  Cause  for  Blue  (Lead)  Line  on  Oums  — A  writer  in 
the  London  Lancet  asserts  that  the  constant  use  of  powdered 
charcoal  as  a  dentrifice  will  produce  a  blue  line  on  the  gums 
closely  simulating  that  of  lead-poisoning. 


Wine  Drinking  and  Drunkenness. — Again  we  have  it  stated, 
this  time  by  Dr.  Lunier,  in  a  paper  at  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  that  drunkenness  becomes  more  general  in  proportion 
as  the  alcohol  of  commerce  is  introduced  into  common  use. 
Thus,  in  wine-producing  countries,  where  wine  is  the  ordinary 
drink,  drunkenness  is  rare ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  general 
in  countries  which  do  not  produce  wine.  His  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  to  give  every  possible  facility  for  the  consump- 
tion of  wine  in  those  countries  where  it  is  an  imported  luxury. 
— Med  and  Surg,  Reporter, 


A  New  Mode  of  Burial  is  recommended  by  a  Vienna  chemist. 
It  consists  in  placing  the  corpse  in  a  coffin  of  cement  and  then 
filling  in  around  it  with  the  same  material  made  plastic  by  the 
addition  of  water.  This  is  then  covered  closely  by  a  cemented 
cover,  thus  preventing  all  putrefaction,  and  the  absorption  of 
tbe  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  cement  would  soon  mummify  it. 
A  coffin  of  this  kind  would  cost  but  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
wooden  one,  and  as  the  filling  soon  hardens,  these  coffins  can,  if 
required,  be  piled  in  tiers  one  upon  the  other, — Clinic. 


I 
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Over-work  or  Over-play. — The  question  as  to  what  amount  of 
work  can  be  performed  07  each  patient  must  come  daily  before 
the  medical  man,  and  he  is  forced  to  answer  it.     The  question 
is  generally  put  by  those  who  have  already  made  the  assump- 
tion  that   they  are  overworked,  and  therefore  are  willing  to 
receive  but  one  answer.     Apart,  however,  from  prescribing  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  our  patients,  the  subject  is  im- 
portant, and  one   fruitful  of  discussion.     The  amount  of  work 
which  each  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  performing  is  depend- 
ent on  their  temperament  and  especial  powers,  and  can  only  be 
gauged  by  their  individual  capacities.     There  are  some  young 
men  whose  brains  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  bear  the  pressure 
which  is  put  upon  them  by  a  little  sustained  thought.     Every 
year  I  see  one  or  two  medical  students  obliged  to  leeve  their 
chosen  profession  and  devote  themselves  to  an  out-of  door  active 
life.     Tney  are  quite  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  studies 
which  required  any  concentration  of  mind,  and  at  last  they 
throw  them  up.     I  nave  seen  the  same  in  those  who  have  in- 
tended to  follow  the  law,  and  more  than  one  banker's  clerk  who 
could   not  bear  the  drudgery  of  the  ledger.     Whilst  writing 
these  lines  I  have  heard  a  young  man,  a  Government  clerk, 
speak  of  over- work,,  although  his  office  hours  are  only  from 
nine  o'clock  until  three.     To  discover  the  amount  of  brain-work 
proportionate  to  each  individual  lad  is  a  difficult  task  ;  but  the 
cases  I  have  mentioned  show  that  there  are  persons  who  cannot 
sustain  any  mental  tension.     At  the  same  time  there  are  those 
in  business,  and  the  more  the  pity,  who  would  have  adorned 
any  of  the  professions.     I  have  known  more  than  one  mind 
made  in  a  rare  scientific  mould  entirely  wasted.     Apart,  how- 
ever, from  these  individual  cases,  which  must  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits,  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  medical  men 
generally  accept  what  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  opinion  of 
the  day,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  be  expressed  in  Mr. 
Greg's  lecture,  that  society  at  large  is  really  suffering  from  an 
amount  of  work,  physical  and  mental,  which  is  -injurious  to  the 
individual,  and  therefore  to  the  human  race.     That  an  opinion 
of  this  kind  largely  prevails  I  gather  from  conversation,  and 
from  the  public  prints ;  but  lately  I  saw  quotations  from  the 
sermon  of  a  well  known  preacher,  in  which  he  declared  that 
our  asylums  were  filled  with  mad  people,  owing  to  the  over- 
wrought state  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  present  hard-work- 
ing age.      Now,   if  the  question   be   put    thus    broadly — Are 
people  suffering  from  overwork  ?     I,  for  one,  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying.  No;  but.  on  the  contrary,  if  both  sexes  be 
taken,  I  should  say  the  opposite  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  that 
more  persons  are  suffering  from  idleness  than  from  excessive 
work.     Medically  speaking,  I  see  half  a  dozen  persons  suffering 
from  want  of  occupation  to  one  who  is  crippled  by  his  labors. 
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I  have  therefore,  very  little  sympathy  with  the  prevalent  notion 
that  nervous  and  other  diseases  are  due  to  overwork ;  and^  as 
regards  the  statement  of  the  preacher  ahove  mentioned,  I  ap- 
prehend he  never  thought  of  testing  the  truth  of  it  by  a  visit 
to  the  public  asylums,  for  he  might  then  have  been  impressed 
with  the  sight  of  the  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  and  the 
altogether  unlettered  persons  confined  therein. — Dr,  Samuel 
Wilkes,  in  London  Lancet 


A  Calculus  of  Steno's  Ditct,  having  for  its  Origin  a  Qrain  of 
Wheat, — At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Paquet  reported  the  case  of 
a  man,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  cheek  and  molar  region.  The 
abscess  had  already  opened  several  times  into  the  mouth,  before 
the  patient  came  for  treatment.  The  surgeon  found  a  swelling 
of  the  duct  of  Steno,  which  was  ulcerated  at  its  edges,  and  he 
was  able,  by  means  of  a  curette,  to  extract  from  its  orifice  an 
ovoidal  flattened  calculus,  weighing  one  gramme,  which  was 
followed  by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus.  Injections 
were  made  into  the  seat  of  trouble,  and  a  rapia  cure  was  com- 
pleted. The  examination  of  the  calculus  presented  an  interest- 
ing point  in  regard  to  etiology,  for  in  its  centre  was  found  a 
grain  of  wheat.-^iViaf.  and  Surg,  Beporier. 


Dangerous  Compound, — The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  oi  Vienna 
states  that  the  following  prescription  was  sent  to  a  pharmacist : 
Chronic  acid,  eight  grains;  glycerine,  one  drachm.  For  ex- 
ternal use.  The  dispenser  dissolved  the  acid  with  a  little  water 
in  a  phial  by  a  little  shaking  ;  the  glycerine  was  then  poured  in, 
and  the  phial  again  shaken.  Thereupon  the  compound  ex- 
ploded with  a  very  loud  report,  and  was  -projected  with  force  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  shop.  The  phial  which  did  not  break,  became 
coat-ed  with  a  black  pigment,  and  remained  in  the  hand  of  the 
frightened  dispenser.  The  case  deserves  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  ingredients  were  in  such  small  quantities  and  the  ex- 
plosion so  powerful. — Med.  Record, 


A  British  Dental  Assoctalion, — The  last  number  of  the 
Monthly  Beview  of  Dental  Med.  and  Surg,  contains  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  formetioQ  of  a  British  Dental  Association.  It  is 
proposed  to  assimilate  its  character  and  constitution  to  those  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  to  hold  the  meetingc  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  those  of  the  latter. 
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An  Advanr  h%  Dental  Surgery. — Before  '^The  American 
Academy  of  Lrni«il  Surgery,"  held  on  Thursday  evening.  June 
10,  1870^,  George  II.  Ferine,  D.  D.  S.,  of  New  York,  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  oral 
surgery,  which  were  followed  by  illustration. 

Dr.  Ferine  claims  to  be  the  first  person  who  has  applied  that 
particular  cautery  in  dental  surgery.  He  has  found  no  agent 
80  available  and  so  efficacious  in  certain  dental  operations  as  the 
galvano-cautery,  and  strongly  recommends  its  use  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  The  battery  employed  by  Dr.  Ferine  is  one  of 
great  power,  and  is  regulated  to  suit  the  operation.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  that  it  does  not  affect  tne  body  in  any 
degree  unpleasantly,  because  the  electric  action  is  absolutely 
confined  to  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  blade  or  broach,  the 
application  of  which  is  painless,  and  so  instantaneous  that  no 
other  known  agent  can  compare  with  it;  the  application  of  it 
is  easy  and  simple,  and  fitee  from  shock  and  hemorrhage  (a  de- 
sideratum of  great  moment,)  and  finally,  the  separation  process 
is  rapid.  Dr.  Ferine  not  only  reasons  warmly  on  this  subject, 
so  important,  but  he  believes  that  the  use  of  this  particular 
cautery  in  dental  surgery  will  become  universal,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  which  he  cheerfully  imparts  to  his  professional 
brethren  his  knowledge  and  experience. — Med.  Hecoad. 


A  Large  Mouth, — Dr.  Fixton,  dentist,  of  Lancaster,  has  the 
impression  of  the  mouth  of  a  colored  woman,  taken  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Rome,  New  York.  The  jaw  is  three  inches  from 
front  to  back,  and  three  inches  across,  constituting  the  largest 
human  mouth  known  to  the  dental  profession  in  this  country. 
The  ordinary  mouth  is  only  li  by  2  inches. — Med.  and  Surg. 
•  JoumaL 

A  Cure  for  DrunkenneM. — The  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy  says  that  in  Russia,  for  some  time  past,  Herba  serpylli 
[wild  thyme]  has  been  used  with  great  success  to  effect  a  per- 
manent cure  of  drunkenness ;  in  case  of  a  relapse  [only  after 
years,]  a  short  treatment  will  effect  a  cure  again.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  making  an  infusion  of  wild  thyme  [li  oz  to  H 
pints,]  and  giving  the  patient  a  teacupful  every  half  hour. 
The  next  day  it  is  given  every  two  hours,  and  then  four  to  six 
times  a  day  until  the  cure  is  complete,  which  generally  takes 
from  2  to  3  weeks.  The  effects  are  in  the  following  order  : 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  increased  urine,  strong  transpiration  ;  then, 
generally,  increased  appetite  and  craving  for  acidulous  bever- 
ages. The  diet  easily  digested  food,  and  lemonade  or  other 
acidulous  liquids. — Med,  and  Surg.  Beporter. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Probahilities. 

BT  O.  y.  BLACK,  JAOKSONVIJXK,  ILL. 

Read  before  the  IllinoiB  State  Dental  Society. 

How  can  we  best  know  the  probable  rceolt  of  operations 
in  the  varied  and  complex  conditions  in  which  patients 
present  themselves?  It  is  patent  to  everyone  that  if  in 
any  case  we  should  fail  to  determine  this  point  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  definiteness,  we  will  be  operating  more 
or  less  at  random.  Snch  a  course  of  procedure  cannot  be 
too  Btrongl}^  condemned.  This  is  perhaps  no  easy  question 
to  solve;  indeed,  cannot  always  be  correctly  solved  by  the 
most  able  among  us.  But  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  cases  presented,  and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  awn 
observations,  combined  with  a  just  estimate  of  our  own 
skill  in  manipulation,  must  always  be  our  principle  de- 
pendence in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions. 

There  are,  however,  some  considerations  outside,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  dental  school  and  the  text-book,  that  it  may 
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be  well  for  ns  to  examine.  We  cannot  always  adopt  that 
plan  which  the  pathology  of  the  special  case  seems  to  in- 
dicate, and  by  pursuing  it  rigidly  do  the  best  thing  for  our 
patient*.  ; ..;    /,    -:;•::     : 

mi  **     *•  •      *M?      *••     ••■    •  • 

There:  a/e  cftleir  *.8Ui^0uBfling  and  trammeling  <;ircnm- 
.•^taneep,*j!i9t:!at;»li  (>f  &*p^tbologic{tltiatQre^ihat  must  be 
f.^^l^usntp  (3)iisileration.tf/>tfir\fotfld*doJrr^^     estimate  the 
.  urphat)i]iti^a  6»f ;thc  €a9^.«;«T}i^e*:int1i]ental  conditions,  or 
..:(^.KQpQ^*sei^^^.4tcci4)9)^AP}^  i)l:sQjpe .degree  almost  if  not 
every  patient  that  presents  himself,  and  are  as  various  as 
the  persons ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  is 
more  difflcnlt  to  correctly  define  and  estimate  these  sur- 
rounding conditions  than   to   determine  the   pathological 
conditions  and  estimate  their  requirements. 

I  know  of  but  one  general  rule  that  is  of  universal 
application,  and  that  is  to  examine  and  treat  each  case  with 
an  earnest  purpose  to  do  that  which  will  most  benefit  them 
under  existing  conditions  and  circumstances.     If  we  do  this 
we  must  necebsarily  learn  something  of  the  patient's  habits 
and  mode  of  living.     We  indeed  learn  to  know,  so  to  speak, 
many  of  our  patients  as  soon  as  we  look  at  them,  but  we 
cannot  thus  form  a  judgment  that  will  always  be   well 
founded;  and  it  is  almost  always  best,  if  the  patient  by  a 
stranger,  to  ask  judicious  questions  as  to  their  mode  of 
living,  their  habits  and  general  health,  and  their  estimate 
of  the  value  of  their  teeth,  &c.,  and  skillfully  lead  them  to 
talk  of  themselves  so  that  we  may  know  something  as  to 
what  there  iiiture  course  will  be,  and  also  as  to  what  forms 
of  disease  may  be  exerting  their  influence  upon  the  teeth, 
if  diseased  conditions  exist.     We  will  often  find  it  best  to 
extract  teeth  for  one  patient,  and  treat  and  fill  for  another, 
where  the  condition  of  the  teeth  themselves  are  precisely 
similar,  owing  to  differences  in   health  or  habits.     For 
instance :  suppose  a  young  lady  presents  herself  with  a  large 
number  of  decays,  in  active  progress,  with  a  number  of 
pulps  exposed  and  giving  trouble.     After  talking  with  her 
yon  find  that  she  is  of  irregular  and  careless  habit,  and  that 
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her  principal  thought  is  relief  from  present  suJBTering ;  and 
the  conversation  Tails  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  assurance 
that  if  the  case  is  properly  treated  now,  it  will  be  judiciously 
followed  up  iu  the  future — could  we  properly  estimate  the 
probable  results  of  treatment  as  the  same,  as  in  a  precisely 
similar  case  of  decay,  where  the  patient  had  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  her  teeth,  and  showed  by  word, 
and  act,  that  our  efforts  would  be  seconded  and  future 
treatment  followed  up  on  her  part?  Certainly  not?  And 
it  will  often  be  best  for  our  patient  that  we  vary  the  treat- 
ment accordingly,  removing  perhaps  a  number  of  teeth  for 
onr  careless  patient,  but  being  careful  to  reserve,  if  possible, 
those  that  are  so  situated,  that  all  will  be  brought  into 
active  use  in  mastication.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  special 
thought.  Where  a  patient  will  take  no  great  care  of  her 
teeth,  if  we  can  reserve  from  the  wreck  of  the  molars  and 
bicuspids  a  few  that  will  serve  the  purposes  of  mastication 
and  throw  all  the  work  upon  them,  this  employment  of 
them  will  do  much  to  insure  their  preservation,  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  will  be  much  better  than  they 
would  be  if  we  endeavored  to  preserve  a  greater  number. 
I  have,  as  I  think,  often  found  very  great  advantage  from 
pursuing  this  course.  It  may  sometimes  call  for  the  filling 
of  £K)me  difficult  cases,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth  less 
decayed,  which  at  first  sight  might  not  seem  to  be  justifiable 
but  the  sequel  will  generally  prove  it  to  be  good  practice. 
It  may  be  ni^ed,  and  properly  too,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  operator  to  uvercome  this  carelessness  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  by  judicious  instructions  and  advice. 
In  common  with  our  brother  practitioners,  we  have  essayed 
to  do  this  with  very  varying  results,  n)any  times  accomplish- 
ing great  good,  but  in  most  instances,  I  fear,  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  lasting  good  from  this  source  is,  to  say  the  least 
very  doubtful.  We  should  not,  however,  cease  to  try  it 
because  we  often  fail.  We  can  usually  do  most  by  showing 
by  word  and  act  that  we  are  earnest,  and  careful,  as  to  our 
patient's  welfare,  and  carefully  leading  them  to  understand 
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the  necessity  that  our  efforts  be  seconded  and  followed  tip 
bj  them,  that  they  must  take  their  part  of  the  labor  to 
insure  the  best  results  of  treatment. 

Faihire  of  appreciation,  while  it  is  the  roost  aggravating 
is  not  the  only  thing  we  have  to  contend  with.  Many 
persons  who  will  t:ladly  do  all  in  their  power  are  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  present  themselves  as  the  proper  treatment 
of  their  case  demands,  and  from  this  cause  the  probabilities 
of  good  from  this  or  that  course  of  treatment  may  be  much 
diminished.     It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  search  I 

out  these  drawbacks  and  endeavor  to  pursue  that  general  j 

plan  which  gives  the  strongest  probabilities  of  good  results  * 

under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances;  remembering 
always,  that  the  greatest  part  of  labor  we  perform  is  for  the 
future,  ratlicr  than  the  present,  and  immediate  good  of  our 
patient. 

We  are  often  called  upon  to  treat  for  chil  Iren ;  first 
molars  that  are  not  very  largely  decayed  perhaps,  but  with 
exposed  or  abscessed  pulps,  or  with  pulps  in  a  seriously 
inflamed  condition,  so  that  our  best  endeavors  will  fail  to 
restore  them  to  health.  Now  we  can  treat  these  teeth 
successfully  for  the  present  by  removing  the  remains  of  the 
pulps  and  filling  the  roots.  But  what  are  the  probabilities 
as  to  their  endurance  ?  My  experience  is  that  they  will 
generally  become  brittle  and  break  away  after  a  few  years, 
and  finally  be  lost.  The  dentine  seems  'to  lack  those 
properties  which  we  find  later  in  life  which  render  it  strong 
and  enduring  after  the  death  of  the  pulp.  Then  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  they  cannot  be  permanently  retained. 
Then  shall  they  be  extracted  at  once  ?  Before  this  qnestion 
is  decided  the  entire  mouth  and  face  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined, if  we  would  do  the  best  thing  possible  for  our 
patient.  Is  it  one  of  the  first  molars  in  this  condition,  oris 
it  a  majority  of  them  ? 

We  will  first  suppose  it  is  but  one  that  has  lost  or  must 
lose  its  pulp.  All  the  others,  if  decayed,  can  be  treated 
with  a  reasonable  probability  of  saving  their  pulps  in  a 
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healthy  condition  and  consequently  of  retaining  the  teeth 
permanently.     The  other  teeth  promise  well  while  the  de- 
velopment   of  the   features  is  regular   and   symmetrical. 
Now  if  we  treat  and   fill   this  tooth,  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  will  begin  to  break  away  after  a  few  years,  become 
a  source  of  trouble,  and  be  finally  lost.     If  we  extract  it, 
the  probabilities  are  that  more  or  less  distortion  of  the 
features  will  result  from  its  loss.     The  space  of  the  lost 
member  will  be  filled  np  by  the  loaning  in  toward  it  of  the 
remaining  teeth  ;  and  in  this  way  the  anterior  teeth  will  be 
carried  to  one  «ide  of  the   mediary  line,  forever  marring 
their  appearance,  more  or  less,  every  time  the  lips   are 
parted, — robbing  a  pleasant  word  or  smile  of  much  of  its 
wonted  charms.     The  lips  and  wing  of  the  nose  are  also  in 
some  degree  carried  with  the  teeth.     The  longer  this  tooth 
is  retained  the  less  the  distortion.     We  therefore  unhesita- 
tingly say,  retain  the  tooth,  if  possible,  until  the  anterior 
teeth  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  their  position.     It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  oflSce  of  the  sixth-year 
molars  to  hold  the  jaws  in  position   while  the  temporary 
teeth  are  being  shed  and  the  permanent  teeth   are  taking 
their  place.     They  are  four  large  and  strong  teeth,  taking 
their  places  just  in  such  position  as  to  antagonize  with  each 
other  and  receive  the  strain  of  the  powerful  masseter  and 
temporal  muscles.     Now  if  we  remove  one  of  these  teeth 
any  considerable  time  before  the  other  permanent  teeth 
have  taken  their  places,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  con- 
tinned  strain  of  these  powerful  muscles  being  unmet  by  the 
usual  and  proper  resistance,  will  bend   that  side   of  the 
inferior  maxilla  or  draw  it  out  of  its  proper  position  more 
or  less,  at  a  time  of  life  when  this  bone  is  in  an  active  stage 
of  growth,  producing  an  irregularity  and  deformity  of  the 
features  which  will  be  retained  in  after-life. 

If  we  remove  the  case  to  the  lower  jaw  and  suppose  it  to 
be  one  of  the  lower  molars  that  must  loose  its  pulp,  the 
probabilities  of  distortion  of  the  features  from  the  effects 
of  the  muscles  are  the  same,  while  the  same  results  will  be 
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seen  in  the  lower  incieore  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
upper ;  the  case  therefore  requires  the  same  consideration 
and  treatment. 

Now  let  ns  suppose  that  all,  or  a  majority  of  the  sixth* 
year  molars,  must  lose  their  pulps.     If  we  remove  them 
there  is  no  particular  danger  of  distortion  from  side  to  side, 
Yet  here  again  we  must  study  the  probable  eflTects  of  their 
removal,  for  all  these  spaces  will  fill  up  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  prominence  of  the  mouth.     Will  the  dental 
arch  probably  be  so  prominent  as  to  suffer  the  loss  from 
shortening  without  marring  the  features,  or  will   it  lack 
prominence  at  best  and  the  shortening  of  the  arch  from  the 
loss  of  the  molars  seriously  near  the  features  in  after-life ; 
or  again,  is  the  arch  inclined  to  be  prominent  ?     Upon  the 
determination  of  tliese  questions  we  should  base  our  treat- 
ment.    If  it  is  decided  that  the  arch  should  be  kept  as  full 
as  possible  the  teeth  should  be  retained  until  the  anterior 
teeth  have  become  fixed  in  their  positions.     If  the  arch  will 
probably  be  too  prominent,  extraction  will  be  indicated. 
In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  pulps  in  both  the  first  molars  of 
the  upper  jaw,   their  extraction   or  retention   should   be 
determined  by  the  probable  comparative  fullness  of  the  two 
jaws.    If  the  upper  teeth  will  probably  be  too  prominent, 
extract  them ;  if  the  reverse,  they  should  certainly  be  re- 
tained and  receive  our  best  care;  this  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  lower  jaw. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  first  molars  as  to  distortion 
from  side  to  side  applies  with  some  force  to  the  bicuspids 
when  these  are  lost  very  early,  but  in  a  far  less  degree  to 
the  second  molars ;  their  loss  has  but  little  effect  upon  the 
position  of  the  anterior  teeth  or  the  features.  The  anterior 
teeth  that  lose  their  pulps  early,  although  liable  to  break 
away  after  a  while,  should  always  receive  the  best  care  we 
are  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  Very  nfiuch  may  be  done 
for  young  patients  by  searching  out  and  correcting  those 
conditions  which  point  to  probable  decay  of  the  permanent 
teeth,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  shedding  of  the 
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temporary  teeth.    Very  many  iDdications  point  to  this  as 
the  lime  at  which  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  decays  of 
after-life  is  laid.     This  arises  in  the  main  from  the  irritation 
of  the  mncons  membrane  about  the  temporary  and  coming 
permanent  teeth  and  the  consequent  vitiation  of  the  secre- 
tions by  acid  exudations  from  them,  not  nnfrequently  pro- 
ducing intense  acidity,  which  excoriates  and  roughens  the 
enaniel  upon  the  teeth  that  are  taking  their  places,  often 
forming  cavities' in  a  very  short  time,  or  on  the  other  hand 
rendering  them  far  more  liable  to  be  attacked  in  the  future. 
Much  close  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  fact 
that  the  first  molars  are  in  their  places  throughout  the  pro- 
cess of  shedding  and  replacement  is  the  principal  cause  of 
tbeir  being  so  mucli  more  often  attacked  early  than  the 
other  teeth.    Indeed,  we  believe  that  if  the  first  molars  can 
pass  through  the  time  of  shedding  and  replacement  without 
blemish,  the  probabilities  as  to  their  resistance  of  decay  is 
fully  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  teeth ;  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  their  situation  calls  them  into 
more  active  and  continued  service  in  mastication.     All 
irritations  about  the  shedding  or  coming  teeth,  especially 
those  that  assume  a  low  chronic  form,  may  be  regarded  as 
probable  cause  of  future  decay  among  the  adjacent  teeth 
and  should  receive  our  careful  attention.    Its  cause  should 
be  searched  out  and   removed.    As  a  convenient  point 
from  which  to  study  the  effects  of  irritation  in  producing 
decay,  we  would  cite  the  profession  to  the  wisdom  teeth 
and  ask  that  they  take  special  notice  of  them.     It  will 
generally  be  found  that  those  that  come  through  the  gums 
with  little  or  no  irritation  resist  decay  about  as  well  as  any 
other  teeth,  especially  if  brought  into  active  use  in  mastica- 
tion ;  while  those  about  which  there  is  long-continued  irri- 
tation are  most  generally  attacked  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  taken   their  places.      Simply  severe  inflammation, 
ending  in  separations  about  the  tooth  and  then  ceasing,  has 
no  injurious  effect.    In  all  cases  of  filling  teeth  the  object 
is,  or  should  be,  future  benefit.     The  probable  results  then, 
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of  these  operations,  shoald  be  the  basis  upon  which  our 
decision  as  to  its  advisability  should  be  founded.    In  most 
cases,  perhaps,  this  decision  will  be  based  upon  the  exami- 
ation  of  the  particular  tooth  upon  which  we  propose  to 
0])erate,  and  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  decay  and 
the  condition  of  its  pulp  and  membranes.     Yet  in  very  many 
eases  considerations  of  other  parts  must  not  be  disregarded. 
The  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  may 
be  such  as  to  render  the  filling  of  any  cavity,  for  the  present 
at  least,  unadvisable.     The  same  is  true  of  all  sorts  of 
nervous  affections  or  other  pathological  conditions  that 
induce  hypersssthetic  conditions  of  the  system  at  large  of 
the  mucous  membranes  or  of  the  teeth  especially.     Much 
experience  and  close  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  fillings  made  when  such  conditions  exist  will  not  be  so 
successful  as  they  would  prove  if  these  conditions  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  away,  or  had  been  terminated  before  the 
operation.     In  any  and  all  these  conditions  the  pulps  and 
investing  membranes  of  the  teeth  upon  which  we  operate 
are   more   liable  to  take  on  diseased  action  after  being 
operated  upon,  and  there  is  much  increased  pain  and  incon- 
venience in  the  proper  performance  of  the  operation,  all  of 
which  tends  to  lessen  the  probabilities  as  to  good  results. 
Aside  from  surrounding  pathological  conditions  there  are 
many  considerations  in  regard  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  decay  that  demand  our  attention.     I  am  persuaded 
that  many  of  us  fill  too  many  cavities ;  that  is,  we  often 
fill  cavities  that  probably  would  never  injure  the  tooth  i^ 
the  operation  was  indefinitely  postponed.     On   the  other 
hand,  many  cavities  are  often  left  much  too  long  without 
filling.     To  judge  wisely  of  the  probabilities  of  decay,  its 
progress  or  non-progress  in  particular  cases,  requires  much 
close  and  patient  observation ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  a  subject  too  much  neglected  by  the  mass  of  the  prqfea- 
sion.    It  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  many,  if  not  most  of  us 
to  fill  every  cavity  we  meet  with,  no  matter  what  its  size  or 
condition.    Not  only  that,  but  to  cut  out  every  spot  and 
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BnbBtitute  a  filling  without  consulting  our  previous  observa- 
tions and    endeavoring  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  future  of  the  case  if  left  to  itself,  or  as  to  whether 
the  operation   will  be  of  royal  advantage  in  the  future. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I  would  urge  every  prac- 
titioner to  make  some  specialty  of  the  study  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  decay,  and  endeavor  to  establish  some  definite 
idea  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  various  phases  of  decay 
in  various  conditions  of  the  patient  as  they  come  under  your 
observations,  with  the  end  in  view  of  lessening  the  number 
of  fillings   and   the   discomfort  of  your  patients   without 
materially  lessening  the  probabilities  of  good  results.    Very 
many  cavities  are  daily  met  with  in  the  teeth  of  patients 
of  regular  habits,  the  filling  of  which  may  be  postponed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  simple  injunction  that  they  need 
watching,   and   the  progress  of  the  decay   watched   and 
studied  without  any  probable  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  in  very  many  of  these  cases  it  will   be  found 
that  an  operation  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  that  the  teeth 
are  really  in  better  condition  without  the  filling  than  they 
would  probably  have  been  with  it, — for  we  believe  that  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  very  small  fillings  are  the  most 
unreliable.     I  cannot  here  attempt  to  point  out  those  classes 
of  decay  that  progress  rapidly,  slowly,  or  remain  stationery. 
That  subject  was  treated  in  my  paper  before  this  Society, 
1873.     I  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  buc- 
cal cavities'.     Farther  study  of  these  cavities  and  their  cause 
has  added  yiuch  to  confirm  the  views  given  two  years  ago, 
viz:  that  they  are  very  generally  caused   by  a  peculiar 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  adjacent,  and  the  con- 
sequent vitiation  of  the  mucous,  which  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  though  liable  to  frequent  recurrence,  but  capable 
of  being  very  generally  controlled  by  friction  regularly 
applied.     In  these  cavities  the  probabilities  of  benefit  from 
fillings  made  after  its  cessation  or  removal,  are  very  difierent 
— the  advantage  being  with  the  latter.     My  advice  is  to 
break  away  the  margins  of  the  cavities,  opening  them  wide 
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and  institute  treatment,  except  in  cavities  with  exposed 
pulps,  or  those  liable  to  become  bo,  which  should  be  excava- 
ted and  filled  temporarily.  As  these  cavities  are  uniformly 
very  sensitive  when  the  cause  of  decay  is  in  active  progress 
and  much  less  so  after  it«  cessation,  the  comfort  of  our 
patient  demands  our  best  endeavora  in  this  direction.  We 
have  done  very  little  of  what  we  had  in  mind  to  do  when 
we  undertook  to  write  this  paper.  The  probable  effects  of 
this  or  that  line  of  treatment,  followed  out  in  detail,  would 
require  an  extensive  work.  But  if  by  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  this  line  of  thought,  we  shall  have  induced  any  of 
you  to  make  probable  results  and  effects  more  of  a  study  in 
the  future  than  you  have  done  in  the  past,  we  will  have 
accomplished  our  aim. 


AETICLE  II. 
Mechanical  Dentistry. 

BT  O.  WILLSON,  AURORA,   ILL. 

Read  before  the  lUmois  State  Dental  Society. 

In  offering  for  your  considerations  some  suggestioos 
relative  to  Mechanical  Dentistry,  the  fact  seems  to  gather 
new  force  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  us,  as  a  profession,  to 
carry  with  our  services  a  too  sanguine  idea  of  permanence. 
It  may  be  we  do  not  talk  sufficiently  to  our  patients.  The 
tooth  tilled  with  metal  is  not  only  as  good  as  a  sound  tooth 
in  the  same  mouth,  which  is  the  more  reason^jble  expecta- 
tion, but  the  repaired  surface  is  insured  from,  further  de- 
struction, Whereas,  a  close  canvass  of  the  case  in  point 
would,  like  the  risks  of  express  and  insurance  companies, 
surround  it  with  several  "  conditions." 

The  plate  of  artificial  teeth  adapted  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  or  ten  months  from  removal  of  the  roots  is  termed 
permanent^  and  so  there  comes  about  a  belief  that  the  work 
is  good  for  all  time — hence  the  idea  of  warranting,  practiced 
by  the  more  unskillful  or  unscrupulous. 
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The  "  temporary  plate,"  is  eo  named  from  dimiDishing 
Bize  of  alveolar  border,  immediately  after  extraction  of  the 
teeth — how  few  there  are  of  any  other  than  temporary 
plates.  The  breaking-down  of  process,  of  course  is  most 
rapid  during  the  first  weeks  subsequent  to  extraction,  but 
it  is,  especially  under  non-conducting  plates,  the  beginning 
generally  of  a  ceaseless  reduction.  Pertinent,  is  the  recent 
inquiry  of  one  of  this  Society.  "  What  may  our  patients 
reasonably  expect  of  us?" 

Of  late  years,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  rubber 
as  a  base  for  artificial  dentines,  mechanical  and  operative 
dentistry  have  exhibited  a  growing  tendency  to  separate. 
This  has  been  eminently  noticed.  Dr.  Eames,  you  recollect 
savs  in  the  March  number  of  the  Missouri  Dental  JourtiaL 
for  1874 :  "  The  maker  of  artificial  teeth  will  one  day  occupy 
the  same  relation  to  the  dentist  that  the  manufacturer  of 
wooden  legs  does  to  the  surgeon."  This  remark,  you  notice 
is  prefaced  with  a  truthful  picture  of  the  present  gloomy 
status  of  mechanical  dentistry,  and  that  the  prospective 
operator  or  laboratory-workman  should  have,  if  desired,  a 
separate  course  of  study  in  college  and  difierent  degree. 
Very  many  of  our  profession  entertain  a  similar  opinion. 

This  disintegration  tendency  has  probably  escaped  the 
notice  of  but  few  of  you  ;  the  cause  may  be  less  apparent, 
and  given  a  remedy^  some  shall  yet  counsel  divorce^ — but 
whether  it  is  to  be  in  school,  or  ofiice,  or  in  both ;  the 
interest  of  all  demands  an  earnest  inquiry  into  the  elements 
of  this  "  low  ebb  "  in  mechanical  dentistry,  that,  if  possible 
it  may  be  remedied.  Prominent  among  these  is:  too  great 
expectations  of  the  cheap  bases  as  yet  offered. 

These  "  expectations,"  on  the  part  of  the  community 
have,  upon  our  own  as  upon  other  professions,  a  preponder- 
ating influence ;  and  are,  if  we  mistake  not — (1)  for  the 
best  of  professional  services;  (2)  at  a  compensation  within 
the  the  means  of  the  greater  number. 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  proposition  are  mainly  but 
a  difference  in  degree  of  reflection  upon  the  subject,  for  the 
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community  being  but  the  archetype  of  the  individual,  we 
need  but  aek  ourselves  our  own  desire  in  this  direction; 
and  the  sum-total  of  its  good  judgment  is  commonly  not 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  real  merit  of  our  performances. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  how  far  have  these  expectations 
been  realized  t  Let  us  pass  in  rapid  review  the  bases  and 
teeth  now  in  use  with  reforence  to  their  merits  and  defects. 

Of  the  metals  (if  we  except  platina  with  the  porcelain 
combination — continuous  gum  work)  gold  is  the  best,  for 
either  partial  or  full  sets;  for  the  former,  it  is  without  a 
peer.  By  reason  of  being  readily  tarnished,  silver  plates 
are  largely  in  disfavor.  Aluminum  is  practicable  only  for 
full  sets,  and  will  not  resist  the  corrosive  agents  of  some 
mouths.  Other  metals,  as  Ingersoll's  American  platinum, 
Wetson's  metal,  cheoplasty,  block-tin,  &c.,  are  used  with 
varying  success.  For  full  sets,  the  celluloid  combination 
with  these  metals,  using  plain  teeth,  commonly  gives  the 
best  satisfaction  possible  to  them,  and  if  the  whole  plate  be 
made  of  celluloid  or  rubber,  this  use  of  plain  instead  of 
gum  teeth,  gives  stronger  work,  since  the  material  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  circle  is  continuous ;  but  using  gum  teeth 
divides  this  into  segments.  A  substitute  for  the  celluloid 
combination  with  metal  plates  is,  except  on  silver,  the 
English  pink  rubber,  bleached ;  but  since  it  is  wanting  in 
requisite  strength,  the  less  is  used  the  better,  confining  it  to 
parts  in  sight. 

In  cases  of  great  prominence  of  upper  jaw,  plain  teeth 
adjusted  directly  to  the  membrane,  with  a  slight  rim  about 
the  tips  of  teeth  to  strenghen  this  frail  attachment,  gives  a 
very  natural  appearance  sometimes.  By  keeping  pledgets 
of  cotton  in  the  alveoli  of  the  front  of  the  mouth,  to  keep 
them  open  a  few  days,  plain  teeth  may  pass  the  plate  into 
these  holes. 

But,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  celluloid  nor  pink-rubber  is 
translucent,  together  with  the  incidental  fact  that  this  color 
even  cannot  be  relied  on  for  permanence,  their  appearance 
is  very  objectionable.     If  gum  teeth  be  used,  and  in  sections 
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of  three  and  two,  as  you  well  know  with  the  desired 
position  of  one,  all  must  go ;  and  the  fewer  the  teeth  in 
sections,  the  more  of  those  uninviting  seams  between  them. 
While  speaking  upon  the  demerits  of  teeth  coming  com- 
pUtSy  in  make,  to  die  hands  of  the  dentist,  although  this  is 
claimed,  by  some,  to  belong  to  the  work  of  the  operator^ 
allow  a  word  upon  pivot  teeth.  But  for  the  one  fear  of 
alveolar  abscess  following  the  insertion  of  pivot*teeth,  there 
would  be  nothing  comparable  with  the  plate-tooth  gold- 
pivot  and  filling  attachment  for  substituting  the  ten  front 
teeth  ;  and  the  '^  coming  dentist"  is  he  who  can  so  renovate 
and  prepare  nerve  canals  for  this  purpose  as  to  insure  us 
comparative  immunity  from  this  threatening  ill,  so  that  we 
may  more  confidently  undertake  this  most  meritorious  work. 

Almost  any  of  these  metals  are  preferable  to  celluloid, 
^rubber,  gutta-percha  and  the  like,  for  one  important  reason 
— they  are  conductors-  A  substance  may  promptly  respond 
to  thermal  changes,  and  not  be  a  conductor  of  electricity.  • 
It  may  not  conduct  either  heat  (and  cold,)  or  electricity, 
and  yet  permit  electrical  induction ; — indeed,  there  is  no 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  can  prevent 
or  intercept  its  influence.  These  last  named  substances  are 
non-conductors  of  both,  and  thus  preventing  the  thermal 
changes  to  which  the  membrane  covered  by  them  is 
accustomed,  they  prevent  vascular  action  ;  and  the  ignorant 
or  henious  practice,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  that 
counseled  patients  to  exchange  their  gold  for  rubber  plates, 
has  been  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  human  face,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  balance  of  the  body,  and  is  the  entering 
wedge  of  this  divorce.  A  genuine  artist  will  not  long 
cleave  to  the  brush,  paint  aud  canvass,  that  belie  his  talent. 

Nor  can  the  adept  at  laboratory  work  be  long  contented 
with  the  exclusive  use  of  materials  of  like  tendencies, — 
nothing  short  of  financial  anxiety  can  confine  him  to  it, — 
hence  this  branch  of  dentistry  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
ducted by  another  class,  the  manipulation  of  these  bases, 
requiring  but  a  medium  of  skill,  and  permitting  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  aboat  the  same  amount  of  artistic  taste.  These 
non-conducting  bases  have  one  virtue,  they  are  cheap  and 
in  this  respect  have  held  undisputed  sway  until  now ;  and, 
catering  to  this  axiomatic  duty  of  all,  to  consult  their 
purse,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  wise  expenditure,  and 
mechanical  dentistry  is  to-day  paying  the  penalty. 

A  lamentable  result  of  the  use  of  rubber  is,  that  under 
it  the  alvbolar  process  recedes  so  rapidly,  as  to  make 
frequent  demands  for  a  better  adaptation  of  the  plate  to 
the  jaw,  and  thus  the  patient  continually  feels  the  necessitv 
of  the  low  price  and  "  quick  rettimsy  The  business  is 
reactionary  "grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon."  Nor  are  we 
to  look  to  celluloid  for  delvoerance  from  this  untoward  con- 
dition. It  is  stronger  than  rubber,  and  for  most  cases  has 
better  color ;  it  hugs  teeth  closer,  and  upon  it  is  no  royalty. 
Otherwise,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  rubber, 
unless  time  may  demonstrate  its  freedom  from  poisonous 
effects ;  and  neither  celluloid  nor  rubber  will  endure  the 
verdict  of  an  enlightened  practice,  but  will  continue  the 
work  of  depression  and  disintegration. 

A  destructible  material,  used  simply  in  combination  with 
a  base  susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature,  is  bad  enough 
but  it  is  much  worse  to  form  the  whole  of  the  plate  of  it, 
particularly  if  ita  ingredients  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  wearer.  Few  have  not  noticed  the  gradual  waste  of 
rubber  plates,  along  the  labial  and  buccal  border,  in  some 
mouths, — the  exceeding  tenacity  of  oral  debris  for  this 
base,  over  that  of  metal,  or  porcelain,  the  odor  of  which  is 
as  intolerable  as  that  from  behind  teeth  soddered  to  the 
plate,  golden  rims,  or  that  from  deep-seated  dental  caries. 
If  any  be  still  incredulous,  remove  teeth  from  rubber  plates 
and  notice  the  odor  behind  them. 

In  accordance  with  established  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  immediately  subsequent  to  extraction,  the  arterial 
supply  to  the  capillaries  is  more  abundant,  which  commence 
the  deposit  of  plasma  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus,  while 
the  alveolar  process  above  tliis  terminal  deposit  is  carried 
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off  bj  the  absorbentd,  after  the  active  inflammatory  stage, 
it  having  served  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  was  designed. 
The  point   at   which   tliis   broken-down   process,   and   the 
blatitematic  deposit  meet,  or  the  natural  equilibrium  of  waste 
and  supply  is  restored,  is  at  the  usual  location  of  muscular 
attachment,  but  by  reason  of  constitutional  disturbance  of 
this  equilibrium, — the  non-conducting  and  poii^onous  prop- 
erty of  plates,  by  separation  of  particles,  pressure,  or  all 
combined — the  alveolar  ridge,  especially  in  scrofulous  habits 
diminishes  in  size,  as  you  doubtless  have  noticed,  until 
where  there  was  a  ridge  on  the  under  jaw,  there  is  practically 
a  groove,  and  upon  the  superior  maxillary  the  palatal  bones 
are  as  prominent  as  the  border,  particularly  if  deep  air- 
chambers,  so-called,  have  been  made  in   the  plates.     This 
reduction,   marbid  of  course,   it  will    be  remembered,   is 
effected  either  by  insufficient  capillary  nutrition,  from  de- 
fective  arterial  supply,  of  quantity  or  quality,  while  the 
degree  of  absorption  is  unchanged  from   the  natural ;  or 
where  the  absorbent  vessels  are  excessively  acti^ej  the  con- 
dition of  deposit  remaining  unaltered   from   the  state  of 
health,  this  being  the  condition  noticeable  under  non-con- 
ducting  bases,  though   any  plate,  by  continuous  irritation 
from  unsteadiness  in  position  or  otherwise,  will  induce  it. 
A  metal  or  porcelain  palate,  inserted  early  after  extraction, 
and    well   fitted   to  the  uneven   prominences,  keeps  them 
bearing  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus 
helps  to  prevent  movement  of  the  plate  ;  and  the  acme  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  adaptation  is,  for  all  atmospheric  plates, 
where  the  pressure  is  least  consistent  with  comfort  to  the 
wearer.     Pressure,  gradual  and  persistent,  as  even  by  good 
fitting  plates  in  general,  is  a  matter  of  regret,  perverting 
to  some  extent  vascular  action,  and  as  atmosphere  is  ex- 
cluded, over-stimulating  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  so  we 
see  even  under  bases  compatible  with  membranous  function, 
more  or  less  reduction  in  size.     Now  add  to  this  necessary 
evil  the  unnecessary  one — a  base  incapable  of  responding 
to  thermal  changes,  convicted  repeatedly  of  poisoning,  and 
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we  have  a  low  grade  of  chronic  inflammation  from  irritation, 
chemical  and  mechanical,  that  keeps  the  absorbents  pre- 
ternatnrally  active ;  and  this  reduction  is  co-extensive  with 
the  irritation.  Such  a  base  is  worse  than  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice^  long  continued. 

Two  other  stjles  of  work  deserve  prominent  mention- 
continuous  gum   and   porcelain ;    either    of    which  seem 
adequate  to  meet  the  expectations  of  comfort  and  cultivated 
art,  though  neither  are   adapted  to  forming  partial  sets, 
unless  the  teeth  are  contiguous  to  each  other.     Both  require 
a  cultivation   of  skill   to    manipulate   them   successfully, 
seldom   met  with  in   these  degenerate  days  of  "  JosiahV 
reign  ;  both  are  immeasurably  superior  to  any  other,  and 
strange  to  say,  neither  are  in  general   use  tliroughout  the 
country.     So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
both,  we  give  our  unqualified  preference  to  porcelain.     The 
general  appearance  of  each  in  the  mouth  is  the  same;  each 
requires  nearly  the  same  time  to  manufacture  it,  but  the 
porcelain  has  the  advantage  of  a  little  less  cost.     It  is  much 
lighter,  and  the  adaptation   to  the   mouth   can    be  made 
perfectly  satisfactory.     It  is  stronger,  because  the  teeth  con- 
tain no  pins   to   expand  or   cut   the  tooth  in   twain,  and 
because  the  teeth  coming  in  biscuit  form,  enables  the  use  of 
body,  containing  lees  of  the  glass  of  borax,  so  that  the  heat 
niay  be  run  up  far  higher  than  in  making  continuous  gum- 
work,  and  thus  is  made  the  strongest  of  porcelain.     We 
helieve  that  a  good  piece  of  this  work  cannot  be  fairly 
broken  in  the  mouth.     Continuous  gum  work  depends  upon 
the  platinum  for  strength,  and  this  must  be  so  braced  that 
it  will  not  spring,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  weight.     This 
work  being  of  the  enameled  teeth,  the  gum  and  body  must 
contain  a  considerable  flux,  which  weakness  the  investment, 
and  it  checks,  if  the  plate  yields. 

Porcelain  plates,  though  invented  about  twenty-five  years 
since,  by  Loomis,of  Washington,  D.  C,  seem  until  recently 
to  have  been  wanting  in  strength,  and  until  the  improve- 
ments of  Dr.  Dunn,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  were 
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rather  nndesirable.  The  teeth  were  carved  from  the  plate, 
instead  of  being  moulded  from  the  natural  ones,  as  now. 
The  color  of  plate  and  teeth  were  the  same,  making  the 
general  appearance  quite  defective  and  inartistic.  The 
manipulation  throughout  is  now  so  much  improved,  as  to  be 
almost  another  method.  A  model  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way,  upon  which  is  perfectly  fitted  a  wax  plate,  with  length 
and  fullness  of  required  teeth,  with  simply  the  prints  of 
teeth  for  articulation.  An  articulator  of  plaster  is  now 
made,  for  fitting  the  plate  after  it  comes  from  the  furnace, 
also  a  cast  from  this  wax  extending  back  of  the  wax  about 
an  inch.  The  model  is  now  trimmed,  allowing  for  shrink- 
age of  the  biscuit ;  then  cut  out  the  wax  in  the  lingual 
surface,  refill  with  sheet  wax,  of  the  desired  thickness  for 
plate,  which  by  filling  with  plaster,  makto  the  whole  ready 
for  setting  up  the  teeth.  The  process  of  baking,  is  anala- 
gons  to  that  of  continuous  gum. 

Such,  gentlemen,  we  conceive  to  be  an  unbiased  synopsis 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  plates  and  teeth  now  of 
the  Dental  Laboratory.  If  it  be  an  intelligent  statement, 
then  it  is  a  fact,  that  gold  for  partial  plates,  and  porcelain 
or  continuous  gum  work  for  full  sets  of  teeth,  are  the  only 
bases  really  desirable,  for  the  reasons  that  tl^ey  are  the  only 
ones  at  once  cleanly,  healthy,  and  naturally  artistic, — 
challenging  the  verdict  of  cultivated  criticism.  There  con- 
struction is  not  of  the  mushroom  order  of  attainment.  It 
does  require  untunud  intelligence  and  skill  to  handle  these 
styles  of  plate-work  eflaciently  ;  uvlvmiting  genius,  almost. 
How  many  of  our  laboratories  turn  out  this  kind  of  work? 
Do  we  exagerate  when  we  say  that  not  one  in  500  of  all 
plates  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  even  a 
aemUance  of  the  heat  of  professional  service  in  mechanical 
dentibtry.  Why  any  wonder  then,  that  this  branch  of  our 
profession  is  a  by-word  and  contempt,  almost  wanting  in 
mechanical  and  artistic  skill.  How  few  talented  young 
men  now  propose  to  enter  it ;  and  shall  it  continue  such,  or 
is  there  for  it  a  resurrection  ;  and  if  so,  how  shall  it  be?  by 
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giving  it  a  back  Beat  in  school,  or  oflSce,  or  shall  it  be  by 
honoring  it  in  ^M,  as  its  importance  demands?  also  b; 
individual  and  collective  effort  to  inform  first  ourselves,  and 
then  onr  patients,  as  to  their  best  interests  in  this  direction 
using  arguments  similar  to  those  we  employ  in  the  opera- 
ting department.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  ignore 
its  claims ;  they  are  parallel  with  those  of  operative  den- 
tistry. So  long  as  teeth  decay,  so  long  will  somebody  fail 
to  care  for  them  successfully ;  and  so  long  as  pride  and 
good  sense  endure,  so  long  will  there  be  a  demand  "  in 
the  upper  stories"  for  good  mechanical  dentists ;  and  to 
lower  the  standard  of  excellence  in  education  or  skill,  or 
to  encourage  our  best  talent  to  shun  this  branch  of  our 
profession,  will  but  enhance  the  evils  we  seek  to  avert. 

Whoever  has  been  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  a  sufficient 
time  to  give  to  his  best  efforts  a  fair  trial,  must  have  often 
passed  in  astonishment,  not  only  at  his  many  failures,  but 
the  varied  and  extended  field  of  investigation  suggested  by 
it ;  and  fortunate  indeed  is  he  whom  the  revelation  was  not 
so  astounding  as  to  drive  into  discouraged  apathy. 

The  blending  of  art,  surgery  and  mechanics  in  onr 
specialty,  is  so  intimate  that  the  point  of  divergence  is  often 
difficult  of  disceniment.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  constructine;  and  applying  artificial  dentures,  the 
mechanical  dentist  is  often  called  upon  to  insert  pivot  teeth, 
make  appliances  for  changing  the  position  of  natural  ones, 
construct  and  apply  palatal  obturators,  and  not  infrequently 
to  devise  splints  for  maxillary  fractures,  and  Si^metiraes 
to  restore  lost  portions  of  the  face ;  also  to  suggest  and  use 
means  of  reducing  luxation,  congenital  and  accidental. 
Surely,  here  is  need  of  scholarly  attainment,  and  when  to 
the  knowledge  thus  suggested,  that  of  the  minerals  is 
necessarily  added,  we  do  not  consent  to  mechanical  den- 
tistry  in  its  best  estate,  as  being  the  inferior  of  any  calling. 
But  if  A.  can  only  manufacture  an  article  that  B.,  C,  or 
D.  can,  without  especial  effort,  then  is  it  subject  to  the 
competitions  of  ordinary  1/radea. 
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MechaDical  dentists  should  have  as  thorough  traiuing  as 
operators,  if  indeed  the  course  of  study  be  not  identical, 
which  is  very  necessary,  in  case  of  separate  and  indepen- 
dent offices  for  these  two  branches ;  but  where  they  are 
practiced  in  the  same  office,  it  lis  possible  to  be  fairly  suc- 
cessful, if  the  laboratory  man  is  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of 
some  things,  that  in  an  operator  would  be  empericism. 
This,  however,  necessitates  the  latter  to  consult  with  every 
patient.  Each  should  he  capahle  of  giving  good  counsel, 
for  either  plate-work,  Ac,  or  operating.  Their  relation  is 
more  intimate  than  surgery  and  wod'den  legs. 

In  our  own  office  we  connect  the  extracting,  with  the 
work  of  the  laboratory  ;  and  after  trying  this  plan  for  eleven 
years,  feel  sure  it  is  the  better  way. 

Dr.  Swain,  in  a  paper  presented  to  this  Society  in  1872, 
remarked  that  he  who  had  cared  fQr  the  teeth  of  a  family 
or  individuals,  for  years,  is  or  should  he,  the  best  judge  of 
replacing  them.  Who  tTiat  observes,  can  fail  to  concur  in 
this  statement.  But  since  it  is  more  convenient  to  divide  the 
work,  the  evident  necessity  is  still  to  keep  the  two  branches 
in  the  same  office,  thus  uniting  talent,  for  though  ^Mike 
peevish  man  and  wife  together  jar — they  yet  are  both  to 
part." 

The  rejuvenation  of  mechanical  dentistry  rests  in  the 
realm  of  exalted  skill,  and  a  cultivated  public  opinion ; 
though  the  price  of  that  skill,  must  necessarily  be  as 
variable  as  the  location  of  its  exhibition.  That  which  is  a 
fair  remuneration  in  one  place,  would  be  exorbitant  in 
another ;  while  yet,  it  may  be  true,  that  skill  is  not  subject 
to  the  fluctuations  of  ordinary  merchandise. 

For  this  education  of  the  masses,  we  must  wait, — never 
forgetting  that  'tis  we  ourselves  who  should  and  do,  to  a 
great  extent,  mold  public  opinion  upon  our  services.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for  our  work  ;  and  as 
we  are  enabled  to  offer  an  article  in  every  way  oom/mendable^ 
at  a  reachable  figure,  so  will  the  incompetent  of  the  labo- 
ratory seek  other  avenues  of  employment,  and  mechanical 
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dentistry  be  lifted  by  degrees,  from  this  "  slongh  of  despond" 
towards  which  it  now  grayitates,  np  to  a  position  of  artistic 
taste  and  enduring  ntility,  that  shall  rank  quite  favorablj        i 
with  her  twin-sister,  the  operative  department. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


The  American  DenUd  Association — Fifteenth  Annual 

Session. 

First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation convened  at  Grant's  Hall,  Niagara  Falls,  on  Tues- 
day, August  3d,  1876  ;  the  president,  I>.  M.  S.  Dean,  of 
Chi(  ago,  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  routine  business  of  roll  call  and  reading  of 
minutes  being  disposed  of,  and  a  partial  report  of  the  Com- 
raittee  on  Credentials  having  been  made,  miscellaneous 
business  was  taken  np,  and  several  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  resolutions,  etc.,  lying  over  from  last  year, 
were  acted  upon. 

The  first  of  these,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Shepard, 
giving  the  Executive  Committee  the  power  to  change  the 
place  of  meeting  for  good  reasons,  was,  after  discussion 
withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

Two  others,  proposed  by  Dr.  Cushing, — the  first  making 
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a  change  in  the  manner  of  appointing  a  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, providing  for  their  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  being  a  division  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
— were  taken  np  and  passed. 

An  amendment  by  Dr.  Stockton,  providing  for  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  electing  officers,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Allport  was  then  taken 
up,  which  read  as  follows : 

This  association  will  hereafter  receive  no  delegate  who 
Bhall,  after  this  date,  enter  the  profession  without  first  having 
graduated  at  some  reputable  dental  or  medical  college. 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Dr. 
Atkinson  and  others  thought  it  signified  a  tendency  toward 
excIusivenesB,  while  Drs.  fiehwinkel,  Morgan,  and  others 
thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough  ,  and  Dr.  Morgan  proposed 
a  substitute,  which  provided  that  no  delegate  should  here- 
after be  received  who  did  not  hold  a  diploma,  thus  going 
further  than  the  original  amendment,  which  only  applied  to 
those  who  might  hereafter  enter  the  profession. 

Dr.  Morgan  subseqnentUy,  by  consent,  withdrew  the 
substitute,  and  the  original  amendment  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

[Local  societies  sending  delegates  to  the  American  Dental 
Association  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  no  person 
coming  into  the  profession  after  this  date  can  be  received  as 
a  delegate  unless  he  be  a  graduate  in  medicine  or  dentistry.] 

An  amendment,  ofiered  by  Dr.  McQuillen,  changing  the 
number  requisite  for  a  quorum  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five, 
was  lost. 

Some  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Dental  Education," 
lying  over  from  last  year,  were  then  taken  np. 

One,  oJBTered  by  Dr.  Bogne,  as  follows : 

ReecJ/oed^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  no 
dental  student  should  be  graduated  from  any  dental  college 
without  at  least  three  years'  instruction  ;  the  latter  should 
in  no  case  embrace  less  than  two  full  courses,  was,  aflter 
discussion  adopted. 
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Another,  by  the  same  person,  enggesting  a  common  com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  by  the  colleges,  but  disconnected 
with  an  J  of  them,  for  the  pnrpose  of  examining  candidates 
for  graduation  and  deciding  upon  the  same,  was  voted  down 
as  impracticable. 

A  resolution  on  the  same  subject,  offered  by  Dr.  Judd, 
was  taken  up  and  adopted,  as  follows : 

ReeoVoed^  That  this  association  recommends  to  all  local 
societies  the  adoption  of  rules  prohibiting  their  members 
from  taken  students  for  a  less  period  than  three  years,  or 
for  such  time  as  will  complete  a  three  years'  pupilage. 

An  invitation  to  visit  certain  objects  of  interest  was  ac- 
cepted. 

A  resolution  extending  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Cuba,  and  any 
others  who  might  be  present  from  foreign  countries,  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  was  adopted. 

After  some  further  routine  business,  reports  of  committees 
were  taken  up  ;  but  those  called  not  being  ready,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  7.30  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  7.46,  by  the  Pres- 
dent. 

The  subject  of  "  Physiology"  was  in  order ;  but  the  chai^ 
man  of  the  committee  not  being  present,  it  was  moved  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  and  carried,  that  Dr.  John  Allen  be 
invited  to  read  a  volunteer  essay  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Allen's  paper  was  upon  the  subject  of  physiology  as 
applied  to  the  occupation  and  health  of  the  dentist. 

He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the  dentist  were 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  eminence  we  have 
attained.  No  profession  more  severely  taxes  the  mind, 
brain,  and  nervous  system  than  our  own,  and  one  hour  of 
the  required  tension  often  tells  upon  the  dentists  more  than 
would  a  day  of  ordinary  toil.  The  temperament  of  patients 
often  exhausts  his  vital  forces  rapidly. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  consider  how  we  may  prevent  a 
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premature  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces.  Narcotics,  stimu- 
lants, exercise,  have  been  restorted  to.  The  more  careful 
we  are  to  observe  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  the  more  we 
receive  strength. 

The  human  body  with  its  numerous  organs  and  tissues  is 
built  up,  atom  by  atom,  from  fourteen  nutrient  substances, 
derived  from  the  food,  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz.,  proteids,  fats,  amyloids,  and  minerals.  Men  introduces 
other  substances  which  are  non-nutrient  and  detrimental. 
These  are  narcotics,-tobacco,  alcohol,  and  opium.  They  are 
poisons,  but  have  their  places,  judiciously  used,  as  med- 
icines; but  in  lai^er  doses  produce  narcosis,  coma,  and 
death.  When  only  the  proper  materials  in  due  proportion 
are  introduced  into  the  system,  the  equipoise  of  waste  and 
supply  is  maintained  ;  but  narcotics  and  stimulants  do  not 
restore  the  vital  forces.  To  what  is  the  peculiar  fatality  in 
our  ranks  owing!  Is  it  to  the  exhaustive  nature  of  our 
labors,  or  a  course  of  habits  involving  the  use  of  these  articles? 
or  is  it  the  want  of  daily  excercise  in  the  open  air  ! 

We  recommend  that  this  subject  be  brought  before  the 
State  and  local  societies,  and  to  place  the  matter  in  a  tan- 
gible shape,  the  paper  closed  by  the  introduction  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resoloed^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  facts  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  here  presented,  and  also  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  physical  and  mental  capacity  of  dental  practitioners. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

[The  Chair  subsequently  appointed  as  the  committees  pro- 
vided for  by  this  resolution  Drs.  John  Allen,  W.  H.  Morgan, 
and  W.  E.  Magill.] 

Dr.  McQuillen,  chairman  of  the  committee,  then  read  a 
report  on  ^*  Sleep,  Dreams,  and  Ansasthesia." 

The  subject  being  open  for  discussion,  Dr.  Atkinson  said 
that  be  rejoiced  that  we  were  apparently  approaching  a 
solution  of  principles.  All  that  we  have  had  has  been  des- 
cription of  condition.    Sleep  has  not  been  defined.    It  has 
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assumed  that  we  know  what  it  is.  Withont  a  detint- 
of  it  we  can  arrive  at  no  profitable  conclusion  ae  to  the 
rence  between  sleep  and  antesthesia.  Can  I  point  out 
difference  between  sleeping  and  waking  1  If  I  shonld 
that  it  was  simpi;  polarization  and  depolarization,  bow 
y  wonld  nnderetand  me }  We  are  dealing  witb  some- 
^  not  quite  so  tangible  as  a  stone  fence  when  we  treat 
subject  tike  sleep. 

iiere  is  resident  within  the  organism  a  demand  for  a 
iiient  quantum  of  power  to  operate  the  fonctious  of  the 
' ;  ao  long  as  that  demand  is  supplied  and  bae  a  credit 
nnt  in  the  bank,  we  are  waking.  In  the  pratttice  of 
icine  he  has  known  no  sleep  for  weeks  as  generally 
irstood,  »nd  has  slept  in  the  saddle  ;  is  subject  to  nen- 
a,  and  mnst  have  a  pins  quantity  of  force  in  his  system 
to  feel  constant  pain.  These  details  are  difficult  to 
ain  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  generation  of  the 
lenta  of  tissties.  Chemistry  is  a  mere  mazo  of  scapegoats 
table  ns  to  appear  learned  when  we  are  the  merest 
ke.  The  alphabetical  nomination  of  modes  of  motions 
e  only  method  of  ascertaining  what  physiolc^y  is.  We 
:  have  perception  before  we  can  formulate.  If  we  say 
sleep  and  aneesthesia  are  caused  by  congestion  of  the 
1-vessels,  we  show  dense  ignorance,  since  we  attempt  to 
onnce  definitely  upon  what  we  have  only  insnffieient 
IS  of  determining.  Anmatheaia  is  death,  in  the  ratio  of 
lanifeetations. 

hat  are  poisons  t  Agents  said  to  act  on  nerve-centers  ! 
first  nerve-oenter  is  only  a  bleb  of  nervons  mass.  A 
an  being  is  only  a  protoplasm.  Oxygen  is  not  a  snp- 
iT  of  combustion   till  set  free,  and  we  all   know  it  is 

anfesthesia  sleep  1  A  kind  of  sleep.  What  is  the 
rence  between  sleep  and  death  ?    One  is  a  depolariza 

forever ;  the  other  is  only  temporary,  and  is  not  so  in 
tion  to  breathing.  If  we  slept  all  over  at  once  we  would 
all  over  at  the  same  time.  How  does  the  heart  get 
2;  1    Does  it  sleep  ?  and  do  the  Inngs  sleep  1 
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Dr.  McQnillen.  The  theory  that  the  bloodeorpuecle 
consists  of  a  vesicle  or  cell  wall  with  flnid  contents,  as  stated 
by  the  preceding  speaker,  has  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  the  majority  of  histologists.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  a  soft-solid  substance.  The  heart  and  lungs  do 
sleep,  rest  or  recuperate.  They  sleep  in  the  regularly  re- 
curring intervals  between  the  beatings  and  the  respirations. 
Place  the  ear  over  the  chest,  and  two  sounds  made  by  the 
heart  will  be  heard — a  long,  dull  sound,  and  a  short,  quick 
sound,  followed  by  an  interval  of  repose.  The  heart  rests 
or  sleeps  six  hourR  out  of  the  twenty-four.  If  it  bo  assumed 
with  Dr.  Snow,  that  ansesthetics  do  not  act  directly  upon 
the  nerve-centers  as  a  poison,  but  that  anaesthesia  is  due  to 
privity  of  oxygen,  it  must  follow  that  the  inebriate  reeling 
through  the  streets  is  not  drunk,  but  is  only  suffering  from 
privity  of  oxygen.  Shall  it  be  said  that  sleep  is  caused  by 
privity  of  oxygen  ?  Why,  during  the  waking  period  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  act  of  respiration  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  used  during  sleep.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  what  sleep  is.  The  brain  fails  to  comprehend  and 
language  fails  to  express  these  subtle  physiolog^ical  principles. 
We  can  only  describe  phenomena  ;  their  causes  often  lie  too 
deep  for  the  mind  to  grasp.  Physiologists  discover,  as  did 
Columbus  sailing  into  unknown  seas.  Scientists  working 
in  new  fields  are  liable  to  make  mistakes. — but  blunders 
sometimes  lead  to  success,  though  often  not  in  the  direction 
intended. 

Dr.  Atkinson.  It  is  privity  of  oxygen,  and  nothing  else, 
which  makes  these  men  drunk.  Don't  let  us  call  things  by 
the  wrong  names.  NO  is  almost  always  NO*,  and 
whatever  amount  of  this  may  be  inhaled  satisfies  the  aflinity 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  for  oxygen.  Even  when  in  cylinders 
the  very  purest  that  can  be  made,  it  contains  NO*,  and  do 
not  let  us  be  fooled  into  believing  anything  else.  When  it 
comes  into  contact  with  a  blood-corpuscle  it  is  satisfied,  and 
then  there  is  eflfete  matter.  This  is  the  foundation  of  many 
diseases,  such  as  tubercle,  etc. 
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Dr.  Magill.  The  practical  questions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  papers  are;  What  induces,  insomnia}  Is  it  mental 
excitement,  or  the  tension  under  which  we  labor?  We  are 
all  consciouB  of  exhaustion,  and  Dr.  Allen  opens  a  practical 
view  of  the  subject.  We  eliould  seek  the  remedy  in  relief 
from  excitement.  We  should  discuss  whether  sleep  is  the 
withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  brain  ;  if  so.  a  remedy  which 
has  been  suggested  for  insomnia,  namely,  eating  to  induce 
a  flow  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  and  consequent  withdrnwnl 
of  it  from  the  brain,  may  be  founded  in  reason.  We  suffer 
from  extreme  exhaustion,  and  anything  which  will  bring  us 
to  understand  the  causes  of,  and  so  prevent  our  trouble, 
will  be  better  than  any  renjedy. 

Prof.  Flagg.  Practical  results  are  what  we  want ;  unless 
Bomettiing  practical  can  be  drawn  from  these  papers  and 
discussions,  no  tangible  result  will  be  reached.  Sleep  is  an 
extended  subject,  and  the  speaker  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  his  time,  and  expects  to  do  more,  and  feels  compe- 
tent to  discuss  it.  (Laughter.)  In  that  part  of  his  remarks 
which  I  conld  understand.  Dr.  Atkinson  seems  to  have 
struck  near  the  mark,  and  it  is  natural  for -me  to  infer  that 
the  still  larger  portion  that  I  could  not  understand  was  still 
eoander.     (Laughter.) 

Sleep  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  organism  for  further 
life.  As  it  is  deep  and  strong  it  is  recuperative  ;  as  it  is 
recuperative;  as  it  is  short,  slight,  and  disturbed,  it  is  die- 
satietyiug,  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  that  we  become  ex- 
hausted mentally,  physically,  and,  we  nmy  almost  say, 
morally  ;  we  ought  to  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  enough. 
Don't  get  upearly  and  work  till  night  over  tJie  chair,  and  then 
go  into  the  laboratory  till  midnight,  and  then  go  to  reading 
up.  The  speaker  had  become  entirely  prostrated  by  hard 
work  and  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ponnds;  he 
bad  changed  his  mode  of  life,  living  eight  miles  from  his 
office,  and  never  going  near  it  on  Saturdays,  (thus  doubly 
fultining  the  Biblical  injunction,  which  onlycommanda  one 
day's  rest,)  and  by  this  change,  and  eating  the  beat  food  he 
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could  get,  and  sleepiDg  eight  hoars  every  night,  had  in- 
creased his  weight  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
^  Ansesthesia  is  death  ?  Because  it  does  not  prove  fatal 
/Y^ery  time,  do  not  let  us  think  that  it  is  not  harmful.  It 
BOWS  disease ;  it  produces  a  condition  favorable  to  such  dis- 
eases as  chorea  and  other  nervous  affections,  which  will  un- 
fit for  business,  society,  or  any  of  the  active  duties  of  life. 
The  asylums  are  full  of  cases  of  these  diseases.  The 
victims  will  toll  you  that  from  the  time  of  takiug  ether  they 
began  to  have  their  sj^mptoms ;  first  a  little  irritation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat,  then  barking,  and  then  twitching 
Men  are  innocently  (rather  than  ignorantly)  swung  down 
to  the  jaws  of  death  and  back  again.  We  have  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  little  less  than  death.  The  patient  is  never  the 
same  after.  He  knows  of  what  he  speaks,  for  he  has  ad- 
ministered ansBsthetics  from  three  to  five  times  a  day  for 
twenty  years,  and  every  time  he  did  it  he  trembled  for  the 
patient  under  his  care.  The  effect  on  himself  was  fearful — 
insomnia,  nervous  irrita|>ility,  etc. — until  he  abandoned  it. 

Prof.  Taft  wishes  to  emphasize  the  expressions  of  Prof. 
Flagg.  It  is  an  important  subject  and  a  serious  question. 
A  large  number  of  the  profession  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  using  anaesthetics ;  many  use  mostly  nitrous  oxide.  If 
the  influence  specified  is  liable  to  occur  to  the  patient,  how 
must  it  be  with  the  operator  who  is  constantly  administering 
it }  Prof.  Flagg  tells  his  own  story ;  the  speaker  knows  of 
instances  where  the  health  of  operators  has  been  injured. 
This  accounts  for  the  cases  of  insanity.  The  exhausting 
nature  of  the  work  does  not  all  depend  on  prolonged  effort 
but  is  largely  due  to  incompatibility  between  operator  and 
patient.  One  individual  will  exhaust  the  strength  more  in 
an  hour  than  another  will  in  a  day.  The  strength  and 
mental  energy  are  taken  away  in  such  cases,  but  in  others 
they  are  apparently  increased.  He  refuses  to  operate  for 
some  patients  on  that  ground  alone. 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ojents  of  Profs.  Taft  and  Flagg.  He  formerly  served  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary  (laughter,)  and  while  there  looked 
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1  chloroform  as  harmleBs  &b  water.  It  was  in  1^47  and 
*,  and  the  Government  had  given  ordere  that  the  new 
It  should  be  thoronghly  tested.  The  anatomical  studentg 
;  in  want  of  material,  and  it  was  hinted  that  no  respoE- 
\ty  would  be  incurred  in  case  of  accident.  The  cor- 
ence  was  that  not  a  hair  was  pulled  out  with  chloro- 
I ;  cases  were  hunted  np  among  the  convicts,  who  were 
y  to  Bubtnit,  it  being  a  pleasing  variety  to  them.  He 
come  very  near  expediting  many  patients  to  the  happy 
.  The  more  he  used  the  agent  the  more  be  became 
id  of  it,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  bad  only  consented 
36  it  in  cases  where  the  chances  of  life  and  death  were 
ily  balanced.  He  spoke  of  a  singnlar  case  in  Germany : 
SQtleman  of  a  poetic  nature  having  read  of  the  stimnla- 

and  exhilarating  effects  of  ether,  procured  a  bottle, 
putting  himself  under  its  influence,  experienced  results 
lar  to  those  arising  from  hasheesh-eating  ;  he  continued 
se,  but  did  not  tind  a  recurrence  of  his  delightful 
ins.  He  became,  however,  a  confirmed  ether-taker, 
uming  as  much  as  two  pounds  a  day  :  he  expended  his 
[)S  to  procure  ether,  and  when  he  had  no  more  be 
nie  the  terror  of  druggists.  He  would  buy  it  or  beg  it, 
would  have  stolen  it  if  he  dared.  He  was  finally 
itted  to  a  hospital,  and  a  teat  made  to  see  how  much 
>uld  take  to   plaee  him  under  the  influence  ot  ether; 

an  improved  inhaler,  which  allowed  no  air  to  enter, 
md  three-quarter  ounces  were  consumed  before  he  was 
ially  etherized  I     Adjourned. 

TO   BB   OONTINDSD. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
A  Few  FtKtafrom,  Salter. 

BT  J.  XDW.  LIHB,  D.  D.  S.,  BOOHSaTBR,  N.  Y. 
St  the  Seventh  Annnnl  Meeting  of  the  Dietrict  Dental   Bocietj  oj 
the  Seventh  Judicial  Dlatrict  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  June  Ist  and  ad,  I87S. 
le  author  from  whom  we  propose  to  draw  a  few  facts, 
gh  well  known  in  England,  is  linowu  in  this  country 
to   those   who   follow,  with   tolerable  closeness,   the 
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literature  of  dentistry — eepecially  that  of  an  imported 
character.  If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  served  to 
bring  his  name  before  the  dental  profession,  it  was  his  war 
with  the  elder  Tomes  and  others,  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  dentinal  tnbnli.  In  this  war  he  came  oif  second 
best ;  but  the  discussion,  so  ably  carried  on  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  proved  unexpectedly  rich  in  fruit;  for  it 
grounded  old  facts  on  a  basis  firmer  than  before,  and  brought 
to  light  many  other  facts  that  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained unknown. 

Early  initiated  into  and  made  aoqnainted  with  surgery 
in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  oar  author  was  well  quali- 
fied to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  that  specialized  phase  of 
it  that  we,  rather  pretentionsly  it  must  be  said,  claim  to 
follow.  For  twenty-three  years  he  has  applied  himself 
closely  to  dental  surgery,  and,  as  a  partial  result  of  such 
application,  has  given  us  a  book  that  well  merits  the  title — 
Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery.  When  we  add  to  the  fact 
of  long  term  of  service,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Uoyal 
College  of  Surgeon8,  dental  examiner  to  that  institution, 
dental  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  that  his  microscope 
and  notebook  are  always  at  his  elbow,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  what  he  has  given  us  is  the  faithful  record  of 
careful  manual  and  intelligent  mental  labor. 

We  will  first  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  Secondary 
Dentine.  This  term  he  r^ards  as  generic ;  its  subdivisions 
— Dentine  of  Repair^  Dentine  Excreaenoe^  and  Osieo  Den, 
tine — as  specific.  The  generic  term  he  considers  ''  applica- 
ble to  all  the  after-formations  of  dentine  by  which  the  \A\\p 
cavity  is  diminished  or  obliterated,  subsequent  to  the  tooth 
having  attained  a  mature  and  adult  condition." 

1.  Defitine  of  Repair  is  a  division  of  our  subject  that 
has  received  more  or  less  attention  from  Hunter  down  to 
writers  of  the  present  day  ;  but  all  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  recent  observers  included,  '^  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  microscope,  have  not  described  many  interesting 
points  concerning  its  anatomy." 
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We  are  informed  that  "  to  nDderstand  the  laws  which  are 
followed  in  the  forination  of  dentine  of  repair,  it  ie  neces- 
sary to  examine  eections  of  teeth  variously  worn  aud 
variously  broken.  Sections  should  be  made  carefully,  eo  as 
to  cat  the  dentine  parallel  with  the  radius  from  the  centre 
of  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  point  of  injury,  and  uot  obliqnetj 
or  OQ  cne  side.  The  injury  and  the  corresponding  point  in 
the  pulp  cavity  should  bo  disclosed  at  once.  A  very  slight 
map^ifyino;  power,  from  ten  to  twenty  diameters,  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  general  arrangement." 

Dtntine  of  R^>air  follows  or  attends — 

lat.  Ahrasion  of  the  surface. 

2d.   EncT'oackmeni  of  caries. 

3d.  Fractures  that  do  not  involve  the  cavity. 

Ist.  Experience  proves  that  "  teeth  which  are  partially 
worn  at  the  summit  of  their  cnap,  or  cuspe,  and  are  like- 
wise grooved  at  the  neck,  when  cut  vertically  and  so  mounted 
are  the  most  iilustratize"  of  abrasion  of  the  aurfaee. 

A  canine  tooth,  the  cusj)  of  which  has  been  removed  by 
friction  or  by  "  attrition  of  mastication,"  will  serve  os  an 
illustration.  The  enamel  is  wholly  worn  off;  the  deutine 
ie  in  the  same  condition  to  the  extent  of— fay  an  area  that 
includes  from  ten  to  fifteen  dentinal  tubuli ;  "  a  large  mass 
of  tissue  intervences  between  the  wear  and  the  repair,  but 
yet  the  latter  (in  the  state  of  a  triangular  mass  of  secondary 
dentine  in  the  summit  of  the  pulp  cavity)  has  appeared, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  former.  Wear  *  *  •  has  no 
relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dLHtine  *  *  *  but  the 
consequent  repair  has  a  direct  relation  to  its  intimate 
anatomy.  !Now,  of  the  tubes  that  abut  upon  the  worn 
surface,  tlie  central  would  correspond  to  those  most  worn 
down  ;  those  which  in  tho  entire  tooth  bad  reached  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  cusp,  and  bad  consequently,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  top,  been  more  shortened  than  auy  others. 
The  contiguous  tubes  have  been  reduced  next  in  amount, 
whilst  those  at  the  extremity  of  the  worn  surface  have  been 
least  shortened.    Upon  tracing  the  tubes  which  have  thns 
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been  rubbed  down,  from  their  outer  extremities  to  the  pulp 
cavity,  it  will  be  found  tbut  the  amount  of  secondary  den- 
tine laid  on,  so  to  speak,  upon  their  inner  extremities,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  removed  externally."  It  will  be 
seen  that  "  the  central  tubes  abut  upon  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  mass  of  secondary  dentine,  while  those  at  the 
sides  of  the  wear,  and  next  to  the  yet  unbroken  enamel, 
terminate  internally  at  the  edgcffej  of  ,thja  nf?^*' ■  jepair  tissue. 
And  it  should  be  observed  that",  iioVoftlJ*  '^oe&  the  repair 
tissue  correspond  Vitb  tlie'  frrQOunt  of  ^iv^\tcy,  dom?  t:o  each  - 
tube,  but  HmfMt- is  generally  r;hiit^*d*b3^'!hfe  fnt^ma^-nblflt- 
ment  of  those  ti'fccs  vhifh  are;  at  the' edge  of  the,  worn 
surface."  '      '  / ''-.  .  '■     "/ •-  r\  y\_ 

Teeth  in  which  the  cervical  portion  of  the  labial  surface 
is  deeply  grooved,  the  result  of  one,  two  or  three  causes — 
defective  development  an  acid  condition  of  the  oral  secre- 
tions, friction  of  the  tooth  brush — are  objects  of  almost 
daily  attention.  These  causes  show  very  clearly  *'  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  repair  with  the  individual  tubes  injured. 

*  *  *  The  tortuous  direction  of  the  dentinal  tubes  in 
this  situation,  and  their  elevation  out  of  the  horizontal  line, 

*  *  *  present  circumstances  which  admirably  test  and 
illustrate  the  manner  in  whijrh  the  structural  direction  of 
the  tissue  determines  the  position  of  the  repair." 

2d.  The  encroachment  of  caries  is  a  prolific  cause  of 
dentine  deposit.  Though  Salter  does  not  say  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  from  his  remarks  on  somew^hat  analogous 
points,  that  caries  is  almost — if  not  quite— always  accom- 
panied by  dentine  of  repair.  An  area  of  carious  surface 
that  includes  a  dozen  tubuli,  points  to  a  relative  area  of 
dentine  of  repair  on  that  surface  next  to  the  pulj).  This 
area  of  dentine  of  repair  includes  tba  central  ends  of  the 
same  tubuli  that  open  on  the  carious  surface. 

Take  as  an  illustration  a  central  incisor,  with  a  cavity 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  mesial  and  incisive  borders. 
From  the  periphery  of  the  tooth  to  that  angle  of  the  pulp 
chamber  that  corresponds  to  it,  the  tubuli  converge;  con- 
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ieqiiently,  wlien  the  ainoniit  of  dentine  of  repair  is  com- 
pared with  thnt  of  tissue  removed,  the  furiner  shovTston 
disadvantage. 

3d.  Ab  hii  illuetralion  of  what  dentine  of  repair  will  do 
in  cases  of  fracture,  take  the  same  tooth,  the  nngle  of  whicli 
lias  been  removed,  not  by  disease,  but  hy  mechanical 
violence. ,  It^.is  the^  cas^,  ss  well  as  those  in  vhich  the 
ingles  areVe&U)^d  bj  l^^daec^  that  call  for  contonr  filling 
—HI).  pjjeratJQD.  .th^t:  we.CQwetiiiieB.,lieeUats:to  perform 
t>ec^6ebt\t]i«  ipjj^rOitl^^de&l'^kiltml^^Jb'Ldiepnlp.  We 
inter  trpm  pur  yi^lior  {bi^t  wg  h^v.^JitH^  reason  to  appre- 
!ieuidaug<jr_d*;tjiis  Jon^^efpejl&lljj  i;i:cases  in  which  the 
fracture  htiB  existed  for  some  considerable  time.  We  may 
excavate  directly  toward  the  pulp  with  little  or  no  fear,  of 
exposure.  All  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  horn  of  the  pulp 
))ipoiiite  Lo  the  fracture  lias  undergone  calcification — has 
}een  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  dentine  of  repair. 

From  what  has  been  said,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  den- 
:ine  of  repair  has  a  verj-  cloee  relation  both  in  amount  and 
K)sition  to  the  injury  that  has  caused  it.  When,  however, 
ibe  amount  of  wear,  or  fractnre,  or  decay,  is  great,  there 
ceases  to  be  that  exact  and  proportionate  recompeuBe,  the 
lew  tissue  forming  over  a  large  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity, 
md  often  ninch  in  excess ;  and  it  may  1)e  stated,  as  a  general 
■nle,  that  even  where  the  injury  is  slight,  if  the  repair  be  . 
iot  ill  accurate  proportion,  the  difference  is  on  the  side  of 
excess,  and  corresponds  to  n  larger  surfiicethan  is  indicated 
)y  the  internal  abutment  of  the  injured  tubes," 

II.  Dentine  Excrescences  are  described  as  '■  little  nodules 
if  secondary  dentine,  occasionally  found  attached  to  the 
nterior  of  the  pulp-cavities  of  teeth  which  may  be  other- 
vise  healthy,  unassociated  with  injury  or  other  disease. 
They  also  occur  in  the  fangs  of  teeth  which,  higher  up  in 
he  crown,  are  injured,  and  are  the  snbjecta  of  dentine  of 
epair.  They  seldom  give  evidence  of  their  presence ;  but 
[appears  that  sometimes  they  are  associated  with  neuralgia. 

III.  Onteo-dentine  "is  a  form  of  secondary  dentine  in 
rhich  the  tissue  combines  the  characters  both  of  bone  and 
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ivory.  It  ib  developed  by  the  general  conversion  and 
intrinsic  calcification  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  pnlp.  It 
is  nsually  vascular;  it  is  frequently  arranged  in  systems 
arovnd  vessels,  like  the  Haversian  systems  in  bones  and  it 
sometimes  contains  true  lacunsB." 

Every  tissue  of  the  pulp  is  liable  to  become  calcified.  It 
appears  that  "  the  vessels,  or  many  of  them,  are  the  least 
affected  ;  still  they  are  early  reduced  in  number,  as  those 
which  occupy  the  axis  of  the  dentine-Haversian  systems  are 
far  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  original  pulp."  Our 
author  saos  he  has  "  frequently  seem  them  of  quite  healthy 
structure  when  almost  every  trace  of  the  other  tissues  has 
been  lost." 

He  also  tells  us  that  osteo-dentine  is  less  abundantly 
supplied  with  tubes  *'  than  any  other  form  of  dentine,  and 
is  usually  very  transparent ;  this  does  not  altogether  arise 
(as  does  the  transparency  of  dentine  of  repair)  from  the 
filling  up  of  the  tubes  with  secondary  deposit  within  them  ; 
many  of  the  tubes  are  doubtless  so  tilled  up,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  dentine  formed  in  states  of  tooth-irritation  or  in- 
flammation ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  really  less  abundant. 
What  follows  puts  the  peculiar  features  of  the  several 
forms  of  secondary  dentine  in  a  nutshell : 

Be  says,  oeteo-dentine  and  **  dentine  excrescence  are  not 
infrequently  seen  in  teeth  that  are  worn  and  exhibit  dentine 
of  repair ;  they  are  evidently  associated,  and  have  a  similar 
exciting  cause.  Dentine  of  repair,  however,  always  forms 
upon  that  portion  of  the  pulp-cavity  next  to  the  lesion,  and 
is  adherent,  and  in  direct  structural  continuity  with  the 
primary  dentine :  whereas  osteo^entine  and  dentine  ex- 
crescence occur  almost  always  first  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  fang,  and  the  former  is  frequently  quite  detached 
from  the  remainder  of  the  dentine.  Moreover  in  dentine 
of  repair,  the  pulp  is  detached,  and  can  easily  be  removed, 
whereas  in  osteo-dentine  it  is  bodily  involved  in  the  new 
tissue.  Where  both  forms  exist,  they  usually  increase  till 
they  become  confluent  and  confounded  together,  and  the 
3 
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origin  of  the  different  forma  of  secondary  dentine,  aod 
Tlieir  relation  to  one  another,  is  then  loet." 

IT.  The  Replacement  of  Dentine  h/  Masses  of  Bonejt 
a  Bnhject  of  some  conaiderable  interest,  and  opens  npa 
broad  field  for  speculation.  One  author  claimB  that  it  is 
"  probablj  from  insufficient  and  neglected  opportunity  that 
I  (he)  mast  rest  upon  a  single,  but  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  abnormal  structure  to  illustrate  this  subject." 

The  specimen  was  a  molar.  "  It  had  three  canals  piereing 
the  neck  just  below  the  edge  of  the  enamel.  •  •  • 
These  canals  were  short  and  horizontal."  It  wasfonnd  thitt 
the  tissue  around  tJieee  canals  was  *'  yellower  and  clearer 
than  normal  dentine,"  and  had  "a  cancellated  aspect." 

The  microscope  proved  this  "  doubtful  ttssne  *  •  * 
to  be  bone,  resembling  very  closely  ordinary  cancellated 
bone  of  the  skeleton.  This  occupied  about  a  fonrth  of  the 
crown  and  neck  of  the  tooth.  *  *  *  Upon  examining 
this  structure  with  higher  power  of  the  mioroscope,"  he 
found  it  "to  resemble  skeleton  bone  more  than  crnetR 
petrosa." 

In  this  case  "  we  have  true  vascular  bone  occupjing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth.  The  specimen 
is  *  *  *  unique.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
morbid  condition  has  not  occurred  many  times  before. 
Bone  structure  would  be  liable  to  bone  disease,  and  these 
occurring  in  teeth  would,  in  such  a  situation,  occasion 
anomalous  and  unexpected  symptoms  and  reanlts"  He 
hints  strongly  at  the  probability  "  that  some  such  condition 
may  have  existed  in  the  few  reported  cases  of  abscess  in  the 
hard  substance  of  teeth." 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  few  facts  that  we  thought  it 
worth  while  to  present  for  your  consideration.  We  might 
have  extended  the  list  indefinitely,  or,  perhaps,  made  a  more 
judicious  selection  ;  but  we  felt  quite  enre  that  these  few 
would  furnish  material  enough  for  discussion,  and,  on  the 
whole,  prove  of  as  much  interest  as  any  other  facts  em- 
bodied in  the  book. 
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Kow  that  we  are  about  to  close  our  remarks,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  a  few  comments  on  the  last  fact  detailed — that 
of  replacement  of  dentine  by  bone. 

When  we  read  of  this  case  we  found  ourself  in  a  mass  of 
queries.  How  happened  bone  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  ?  Is 
there  an  ultimate  anatomical  element  in  the  tooth-pulp  that 
has  more  than  one  special  function?  Can  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscle  or  the  dentinal  cell  produce  other  than  con- 
nective tissue  or  dentine? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  special  tissues,  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that 
special  tissues  are  the  work  of  special  agents.  Osseous 
tissues  results  from  the  labor  of  bone  cells ;  connective 
tissue,  from  that  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles;  dentine, 
trom  that  of  dentinal  cells.  ' 

It  is  true  that  the  microscope  and  dhemical  reagents,  es- 
sential to  histological  research,  give  us  neither  physical  nor 
chemical  peculiarities,  by  means  of  which  we  can  foretell 
what  tissue  this  or  that  particular  particle  of  germinal  matter 
will  produce;  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  assume,  while 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject  remains  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, that  any  particular  particle  of  germinal  matter  will 
produce  only  that  kind  of  tissue  in  which  it  had  its  being, 
and  of  which  tissue  it  once  formed  a  part.  Periosteum  of 
bone,  if  removed  and  implanted  under  proper  conditions, 
will  produce  in  its  new  situation  exactly  what  it  did  in  its 
old  one — it  will  produce  bone  and  nothing  else. 

IJy  a  solution  of  continuity  in  either  the  hard  or  soft 
tissues,  or  both,  the  diseased  elements  of  these  tissues  are 
liberated — are  taken  up  by  the  vascular  structures  and  con- 
veyed to  other  and  remote  parts  of  the  system,  where,  if 
they  live  at  all,  they  infect  the  tissues  of  those  parts  with 
the  same  disease  whose  ravages  gave  them  their  freedom. 

Now,  possibly,  in  this  case  mentioned  by  Salter,  there 
had  been,  at  f>ome  time  in  the  patient's  history,  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  hard  tissues;  bone  corpuscles,  or  the 
germinal  element  of  such  corpuscles,  escaped   and   made 
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their  way  into  the  vessels ;  were  conveyed  to  the  tooth- pnlp, 
there  to  lodge  and  develop  as  true  bone.  Or,  possibly 
while  this  tooth  was  in  process  of  development,  the  soft 
pulp — at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  history — and  the  elements 
of  the  cancellated  structure  in  its  vicinity,  were  both  en 
closed.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  pabulum  supplied,  the 
simultaneous  development  of  both  dentine  and  true  bonein 
close  relation  was  a  foregone  conclusion — Peima.  Joufiial 
of  Dental  Science, 
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The  Treatment  of  Exposed  Pulps  in  Filling  Teeth. 

(Concluded.) 

BY  SAMUEL  WELOHENS,  D.  D.  8.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Read  before  the  District  Dental  Society  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District 
of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  let  and  2d,  1875. 

THE  BXPOSUKE  OF  THE  PULP  PBOPES,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

In  all  dental  operations,  as  in  any  other  branch  of  surgery, 
we  regard  boldness  or  heroic  work  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment as  the  most  successful.  The  surgeon  who  cuts  nearest 
the  heart  with  a  steady  Hud  confiding  hand,  and  is  the  least 
ostentatious  in  his  operation,  gains  the  most  confidence  aod 
establishes  the  best  reputation,  because  of  his  simple  bold- 
ness, which  is  always  a  sure  guarantee  to  success.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  dental  surgeon.  He  who  is  most  heroic, 
whose  operations  are  characterized  with  earnest  simplicity, 
not  overburdened  with  treatment,  or  jeopardized  with  com- 
plications of  his  own  creation,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
be  successful,  whilst  the  bulk  of  failures  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  timid  and  over-cautious  operator,  who  never 
gets  through  healing  one  disease  until  another  sets  in. 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  approach  of  caries  or  an 
instrument  to  the  pulp  need  no  elaboration  in  this  paper. 
They  are  perfectly  familiar  to  an  observant,  intelligent  practi- 
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tioner  and  painfully  so  to  the  patient.  In  order,  however, 
fnllyt  o  appreciate  all  the  conditions  and  changes  of  our 
subject,  the  enumeration  of  some  of  them  may  be  of  some 
value  here. 

The  conditions  nnder  onr  first  head  may  not  be  regarded 
as  strictly  pathological.  Elongations  of  the  pulp  may  be 
approached  by  caries  without  any  more  indications  of  pain 
or  inconvenience  than  there  is  in  sensitive  dentine.  And 
as  if  protected  by  nature,  they  usually  recede  as  they  are 
approached  by  such  disorder,  and  only  exposed  by  the 
sharp  cutting  edge  of  the  excavatioV.  In  the  approach  of 
caries,  however,  to  the  pulp  proper,  where  the  disease  so 
disintegrates  the  dentine  as  to  allow  thermal  changes  to 
effect  the  pulp,  the  true  diagnosis  is  by  the  symptoms.  In 
such  cases  there  is  frequent  uneasiness,  an  unpleasant  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  the  tooth  is  there,  slight  irritating 
pain  at  night,  with  decided  trouble  in  the  application  of 
cold  or  pressure.  These  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ex- 
posure. When  this  is  the  case,  a  careful  excavation  of  the 
carious  dentine  should  be  made,  and  if  that  portion  imme- 
diately covering  the  pulp  is  found  to  be  hard  and  firm, 
though  dark  and  decayed,  but  which  affords  a  pretty  secure 
covering  for  the  pulp,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
after  the  cavity  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  cleansed  of 
other  particles  of  carious  matter,  it  should  be  swabbed  with 
diluted  carbolic  acid  or  creosote,  after  which  a  thin  lining 
of  oxy-chlorids  of  zinc  or  Guillois'  cement  will  prepare  it 
for  a  permanent  filling,  with  very  little  danger  of  subsequent 
trouble. 

But  we  go  a  step  further.  When  acute  inflammation  has 
set  in,  and  the  intense  suffering  of  the  patient  expels  every 
doubt  as  to  the  true  stage  of  the  disease,  and  upon  a  careful 
examination  we  find  the  dentine  decomposed  and  soft,  allow- 
ing a  free  application  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth,  to  change  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulp 
into  a    pathological    state,  the    inflammation   should   be 
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uced  before  suppuration  aeta  in  by  some  emollieot  oranti- 
;i8tic  application,  and  wheo  order  is  again  restored,  a  careful 
aration  even  to  an  absolute  deandatioQ  of  the  pulp  ebonld  be 
je,  and  proper  coDeerrative  treatment  inatituted.  At  this 
cture,  however,  there  ia  aome  diversity  of  opinion  aa  to  the 
it  effective  therapeutical  agents  in  order  to  reatore  the  pulp 
its  normal   atate,  and  secure  its  functions  to  the  tooth  after 

cavity  has  been  perfectly  filled. 

'o  reduce  the  inflammation  calendula  and  aconite,  creoaote, 
bo]ic  acid  and  glycerine  are  used  respectively,  and  id 
[tures,  with  more  or  leas  success. 

Jy  treatment  ia  a  preparation  of  creosote  and  Tnonarda,  or 
of  horee-mint,  in  equal  quantitiea.  This  is  applied  upon  a 
dget  of  cotton,  and  carefully  covered  with  gutta-percha,  with 
I  or  three  re  applicationa  in  aa  rapid  Buccesaion  as  the  case 
f  seem  to  require,  and  then  a  covering  or  capping  ia  effected 
b  027-chloride  of  zinc  or  Guilloia'  cement,  and  without  any 
ly  the  case  is  ready  for  the  filling. 

n  this  treatment,  through  the  rapid  recuperative  energiei 
:.he  pulp,  we  have  order  and  health  restored  with  but  slight 
^logical  changes.  The  capping  ia  thus  in  direot  contrast 
b  the  substance  of  the  pulp,  and  the  astringent  and  abaorb- 

pDwers  or  properties  of  the  agent  employed  renders  it  the 
t  (in  our  estimation  at  least,)  that  can  be  used.  Tbere  ia  no 
lue  presaure,  and  if  the  filling  is  put  in  as  aoon  as  poeaible, 
ir  the  cement  granulates,  and  before  it  becomes  saturated 
ii  the  saliva,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  treatment  are  in- 
igently  complied  with,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
ilure  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

t  EZTIBFATIOH  07  THE  PULP  AHD  TBEATUENT  OF  TSE  CATITT. 

ffe  now  turn  to  the  last  stage  of  exposure  and  irritation,  the 
itment  of  whioh  is  much  more  complicated,  and  consequently 
■e  difficult  and  protracted, 

D  "  Wedl'a  Pathology  of  the  Teeth"  we  have  the  following 
iription  of  the  disorder  to  which  we  now  call  attention. 
When  ultimate  denudation  of  the  pulp  baa  taken  place,  and 
continued  for  some  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  treatment 
it  be  very  much  enhanced ;  under  these  circnmstancea  the 
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surface  exposed  to  the  air  is  mucli  more  highly  charged  with 
blood  than  is  normally  the  case,  and  in  many  instances  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  effusing  lymph,  at  times  pus — in  other  words, 
the  surface  is  an  acler,  and  should  be  treated  as  such ;  but  so 
precarious  is  the  management  of  this  class  of  cases  that  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  which  will  be  applicable  to  all 
of  this  description.  That  which  will  at  one  time  give  relief  and 
permit  closure  of  the  cavity,  at  the  next,  when  the  symptoms 
are  similar  and  the  conditions  are  apparently  the  same,  will  be 
followed  by  a  return  of  pain,  indicating  that  effused  fluids  are 
pressing  between  the  filling  and  the  organ. 

'*  Various  irritations  have  asserted  themselves,  and  probably 
repeated  attacks  of  pain  have  been  suffered,  the  consequence  of 
severe  congestions.  Alterations  of  structure  may  have  taken 
place,  which  will  never  permit  the  functions  of  the  pulp  to  be 
normally  carried  on.  The  important  changes  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  point  of  exposure,  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  by 
various  deleterious  influences,  and  along  the  course  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
German  observers  in  a  field  which  has  been  surprisingly 
neglected,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  questionable  a 
proper  cure.  The  dentinal  cells  over  the  exposed  part  are 
obliterated.  The  connective  tissue  has  suffered  proliferations 
The  blood  vessels  are  altered  by  serious  structural  changes. 
The  nerve-fibres  also  have  been  deranged  by  the  depositions  of 
fat  granules,  not  only  between  them  but  in  their  interior.  In 
short  all  the  structural  elements  of  the  pulp  have  undergone 
changes." 

When  all  this  mischief  has  taken  place  no  one  will  question 
the  feasibility  of  devitalizing  the  pulp  and  removing  it.  No 
man  is  justifiable  in  filling  over  a  diseased  pulp.  If  he  cannot 
restore  it  to  a  normal  state,  he  should  adopt  the  death  penalty 
at  once,  and  secure  the  pulp  cavity  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Nor  is  he  justfiable  in  instituting  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
take  months  or  a  year  to  do  that  which  can  be  better  done  in  a 
few  weeks.  To  submit  an  individual  to  the  time,  torture  and 
expense  of  a  large  fancy  operation,  when  the  tissue  is  dead  and 
broken  down,  or  when  the  pulp  is  entirely  disorganized,  without 
its  removal,  is  not  only  perpetrating  a  manifest  fraud,  but  it  is 
flat  and  consummate  quackery. 
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3re  ara  varioaB  methods  of  devitalizing  the  pulp.  Bat  tbe 
on  nerve  paste,  composed  of  arsenic,  morphine  and  creosote, 
lelieve,  in  most  common  use.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  will 
B  work  most  effectnally,  when  it  should  be  immediately 
;ed  and  an  application  of  an  antiseptic  to  guard  agaiost 
ititis.  At  this  juncture  the  greatest  care  and  judgment 
J  be  ezercieed,  lest  complications  present  themselves,  or 
ints  and  difficulties  arise  to  retard  the  work,  but  in  every 
ice  be  bold  and  heroic,  be  careful  and  tender,  in  a  word, 
ister  of  the  situation,  and  then  yon  will  be  certain  that 
re  right. 

conclusion,  I  will  submit  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  my 
id  of  treating  the  cavity  after  I  have  gotten  rid  of  every 
;e  of  the  dead  pulp, 
there  is  an  abscess  or  suppuration  of  the  peridentium,  I 

down  the  abnormal  tissue  with  the  use  of  carbolic  acdi, 
ind  simple,  and  then  syringe  the  cavity  with  a  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  y^aint  the 
:e  of  the  gum  with  concentrated  tincture  of  iodine.  This . 
lent  for  a  week  will  render  the  case  manageable.  I  then 
luted  carbolic  acid,  about  fifte^  per  cent.,  or  my  mixture 
osote  and  monarda  to  restore  the  membrane  to  a  normal 
,  and  fill  the  root  just  as  soon  as  this  is  effected. 
Q  aware  of  the  fact  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
^he  method  of  filling  roots  after  the  pulp  has  been  eitirpa~ 
ad  that  there  is  some  prejudice  against  the  use  of  oiy- 
de  of  zinc  for  that  purpose.  I  have  two  methods  of  filling 
lip  cavity  in  practice.  The  one  with  gold,  the  other  with 
is'  cement.  I  prefer  the  cement  to  the  oxy-chloride, 
je  it  does  not  set  so  quickly,  thus  giving  me  time  to  do 
>rk  well.  My  method,  in  its  use,  is  to  cut  off  a  piece  of 
;  twine  about  three- q  a  arte  rs  of  an  inch  in  length,  saturate 
.  thick  paste  of  the  cement,  and  then,  with  a  fine  root 
)r,  carry  it  to  the  apex  and  pack  in ;  if  it  does  not  fill  the 

I  add  the  cement  and  cover  well  with  cotton  until  it 
lates.  If  the  case  has  been  a  plain  one,  in  which  there 
ien   no  undue  inflammatory  action,  I  proceed  at  once  to 

lowever,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  the  tissue 
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to  a  normal  condition,  I  wait  a  week  before  permanently  closing 
it  up.     With  this  treatment,  I  scarcely  ever  fail. 

I  prefer  this  to  the  gold  filling  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  lint  of  the  twine  being  non-irritant  and  saturated 
with  the  cement  becomes  a  healthy,  solid  body,  and  so  medicated 
to  render  it  incapable  of  irritation,  and  by  virtue  of  its  absorbing 
properties,  will  immediately  take  up  any  gas  or  moisture  that 
may  exude  from  the  membrane  through  the  foramen. 

2.  Gold  will  not  do  this ;  is  possessed  of  no  medicament,  and 
if  not  perfectly  solid  from  the  apex  to  the  crown,  the  exudation 
will  permeate  its  body,  causing  disintegration,  disease  and 
decay,  resulting  ultimately  in  death  of  the  root,  abscess,  and 
not  unfrequently  epulis. — Missouri  Dental  Journal. 
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The  Progress  of  Dentistry — Dr.  G.  S.  Miles,  President  of  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society  in  his  annual  address,  at  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Ottawa,  in  May  last,  spoke  as  follows  upon  this 
subject : 

"  Dentistry,  like  civilization,  has  ever  been  traveling  west- 
ward— from  its  early  life  on  the  banks  of  the  far-famed  Nile,  it 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  passed  successively  through  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  England,  America.  During  the  first  struggle 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonists,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
a  few  practitioners  bade  farewell  to  the  endearments  of  home, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  established  themselves  upon  our 
eastern  coast.  The  best  information  we  have  of  the  condition 
of  Dentistry  prior  to  its  advent  upon  our  shores  is,  that  it  was 
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but  a  very  insignificant  calling  or  occupation,  pursued  by  a  few 
individuals  without  scientific  attainments,  whose  curriculum  of 
work  was  of  the  most  limited  range.  Hence  it  is  very  well 
understood  that  the  information  possessed  by  the  earlier  prac- 
titioners of  Dentistry  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  structure 
and  pathology  of  the  teeth,  was  very  meagre  and  destitute  of 
that  scientific  knowledge  so  desirable  and  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful practice  at  the  present  day.  But  the  limited  knowledge 
possessed  by  those  who  practiced  th^  art  at  that  day  was  only 
equaled  by  that  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  their  teeth,  or  the  fact  that  any  saving  influence 
could  be  applied  to  them.  The  fact,  also,  that  teeth  were  less 
subject  to  decay  than  in  these  latter  days,  occasioned  a  very 
limited  demand  for  the  services  of  the  Dentist,  and  so  slow  was 
its  growth,  that  in  1820  it  is  said  there  were  but  about  one 
hundred  dentists  in  the  country. 

From  that  period,  however,  to  1840  its  progress  was  much 
more  marked.  In  1839,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Harris, 
Brown,  Hayden,  Parmly  and  others,  the  Americcm  Journal  of 
Dental  Science  was  established,  which,  more  than  any  one  thing, 
exerted  a  greater  influence  in  elevating  the  profession  through- 
out the  country.  Quickly  followed  the  establishing  of  the 
BaUimo7'e  Deiiial  College  by  a  portion  of  the  same  earnest 
workers,  and  about  the  same  time  an  organization  of  a  Dental 
Society  national  in  its  character,  was  consummated.  Since 
these  important  steps  were  takem  the  advancement  has  kept 
pace  with  the  onward  march  of  civilization  in  all  that  ennobles 
a  profession  in  its  moral  standing  and  scientific  attainments, 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  12,000  practitioners 
scattered  through  our  vast  domain ;  half  a  hundred  Dental 
Societies  ;  ten  Dental  Colleges,  and  quite  a  number  of  journals 
devoted  to  the  education  of  students  in  all  branches  connected 
with  the  science  and  art  of  Dentistry,  the  discussion  of  the 
various  subjects  appertaining  to  the  profession,  and  the  dissem- 
ination and  cultivation  of  such  ideas  as  may  be  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  profession  and  of  interest  to  men  of  thought. 

AlthoughDentistry  was  practiced  in  the  old  world  to  a  limited 
extent  as  a  calling^  as  a  profession  it  is  a  product  of  this  country 
and  during  the  past  half  century. 
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DuriDg  the  past  fiffcj  years  Dentistry  has  been  slowly  march* 
ing  across  the  continent.  It  had  passed  through  the  rich 
alluvial  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  crossed  the  Missouri  and  the 
plains  beyond, — it  has  stood  npon  the  high  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  penetrated  that  vast  region  beneath  the  surface 
of  which  are  riches  grander  than  ancient  history  recounts  and 
voiier^ — ^it  has  swept  down  the  western  slope  and  made  its  mark 
in  our  far-famed  Eldorado, — ^it  has  crossed  the  placid  surface  of 
the  wide  Pacific,  and  almost  spanned  the  world.  It  is  now  look- 
ing with  longing  eyes  across  the  flowery  kingdom  for  '^  new 
worlds  to  conquer*'  and  new  triumphs  to  gain.  But  the  worth 
of  a  profession  should  not  be  measured  by  its  territorial  ex- 
pansion, but  rather  by  its  work  accomplished,  its  deeds  performed 
its  scientific  exhibit ;  and  I  take  it  there  is  a  deeper  interest  in, 
and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession than  there  has  ever  been  before  within  its  history.  The 
members  of  the  profession  are  beginning  to  investigate  for 
themselves ;  to  exercise  their  reasoning  powers,  instead  of  blindly 
acquiescing  in  the  statements  of  others  without  due  reflection 
and  experiment. 

Individuals  may  say  that  teeth  filled  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  even  longer,  with  soft  foil,  are  now  perfectly  good, 
while  others  that  have  been  filled  but  a  few  years  with  cohesive 
gold  are  /ailing — therefore  Dentistry  is  not  progressing.  But 
such  a  conclusion  is  fallacious,  for  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  different  preparations  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  same  operator  or  grade  of  operators  carefully  observe 
their  work  through  a  series  of  years,  more  or  less  noting  their 
condition  from  time  to  time,  and  by  that  means  be  enabled  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  different  materials.  Whatever 
may  be  your  conclusions  after  patient  investigation,  you  are 
farther  advanced  in  true  science  and  better  able  to  perform  the 
same  character  of  work  than  ever  before.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  adopting  a  particular  material  because  it  is  advertised  or 
recommended  by  some  one,  you  adopt  that  method  of  treatment 
and  that  preparation  which  experience  and  practice  teaches  you 
works  out  the  best  results.  '^  To  err  is  human,"  and  Dentists  do 
not  claim  perfection.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have 
in  the  past  been  prone  to  accept  the  statements  of  others  with- 
out due  thought,  and  carry  their  practices  to  extremes  in  many 
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and  Buch  I  believe  is  the  ca§e  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
re  gold.  Operators  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
v%  gold  was  the  only  thing  to  use  for  a  good  filtiog,  and 
ave  used  it  ia  many  cases  without  thinking  that  while 
iperatore  may  perform  that  work  or  fill  that  tooth  entirely 
Dohesive  gold,  in  bo  satisfactory  a  manner  aa  to  per- 
tly save  the  important  organ,  in  their  hands  it  proves  a 

;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  more  satisfactory  result 
)  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  larger  amount  of  soft 
an   some  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  paat  few 

"e  gentlemen  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  conducting 
imber  of  Dental  Schools  in  oar  land  for  the  proper 
ion  of  those  who  are  entering  the  ranks,  not  only  in  the 
ulative  art  but  in  the  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  of 
liseases  peculiar  to  the  oral  cavity,  may  be  the  pioneers 
great  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  profession. 
afes  of  Dental  Colleges  ought  to  be  men  who,  leaving  the 
ition,  are  able  to  form  correct  concluBions  upon  those 
".&  connected  with  this  profession,  and  they,  united  with 
rge  number  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  such 
ition,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  heartily  interested  in 
ig  up  the  profession,  cannot  but  produce  a  salutary  effect 
Lhe  great  mass  of  the  profession  in  molding  their  pro- 
al  and  moral  character. 

fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  profession  are  in- 
iting  and  studying  the  principles  and  theories  which 
ie  our  professional  fabric,  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences 
Ithy  growth. 

bing  is  more  evident  of  this  than  the  interest  taken  in 
sat  number  of  Dental  Societies  throughout  the  length  and 
h  of  our  country,  and  where  the  members  are  free  to  eX' 
riews  and  are  bold  to  criticise  whatever  sentiments  are 
;ed  that  are  in  opposition  to  their  convictions,  no  matter 
'horn  th«y  eminate.  This  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
'bich  is  more  general  than  ever  before,  is  a  great  proof  of 
9sive  earneatnesa  in  the  profession,  and  that  individuals 
t  allowing  their  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  their  judg- 
in  any  particular  branch,  but  are  adopting  a  more 
rative  mode  of  practice. 
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The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  of  New  York, — 
A  special  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October 
19th  and  20th,  1875,  at  10-30  o*clock  A.  M.  Also,  the  regular 
meeting  at  60  West  35th  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  Oct. 
at  7  1-2  o'clocg,  P.  M.  The  order  of  exercises  consists  of  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D ,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
N.  Y.  Greetings  by  Mayor  Wickham,  and  the  President,  Dr. 
Perine.  An  address  on  behalf  of  the  medical  profession  on 
the  "  Relations  of  Dental  Science  to  Medicine,"  by  Prof.  Wm. 
H.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  New  York.  An 
address  on  behalf  of  the  dental  profession,  by  W.  C.  Barrett, 
D.  D.  S.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Essays  by  Drs.  Jas.  E.  Garretson, 
Alfred  L.  Carroll,  A.  P.  Merrill,  C  S.  Hurlbut,  J.  B.  Wilmott, 
and  W.  T.  Elliott,  to  be  followed  by  discussions. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  consist  of  Drs,  A.  P.  Merrill, 
F.  S.  Howard  and  John  P.  Adams. 
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The  Miatology  and  IKefochemisU-y  of  Man, — A  Treatise  on  the 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

By  Heinrich  Frey,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich.     Translated 

from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Arthur  E.  J.  Baker,  Surgeon 

to  city  of  Dublin  Hospital ;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland  ;  etc.,   etc.,  etc.,  and  revised  by 

the  Author.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York,  1875. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  treatise,  which 
has  become  the  standard  work  of  Pathological  Histology ;  the 
aim  of  the  author  being  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  this  science 
and  demonstrate  its  most  elementary  principles.  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  a  perfect  compendium  of  the  views  of 
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at  reliable  and  thorough  hiBtologiats  this  work  is  an 
s ;  and  all  interested  ia  the  subject  will  fiad  it  to  ba  & 
B.    contribution    to   medical    literature.      The   contento 

first,  the  Albumiaous  or  Protein  Compounds  of  the' 
ts  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the  Sodv,  Hcemog- 

Histogenic  Derivatives  of  the  AlbuminouR  SuoBtances  or 
noids,  the  Patty  Acids  end  Pats,  the  Carbohyd rated, 
n-nitrogenoua  Acida,  The  Nitrogenous  Acids,  Amides, 
Acids  and  Organic  Bases,  Animal  Ooloaring  Matters, 
>n  Compounds,  Mineral  Constituents.  Second :  The 
of  the  Body — Tissues  Composed  of  Simple  Cells  with 
itermediate  Substance,  and  also  of  Solid  Intermediate 
ces,  and  those  belon^ng  to  the  Connective  Substance 
those  composed  of  Transformed  Coheriog  Cells  and 
ite  Tissues.  Third  :  The  Organs  of  the  Body— Organs 
/'egetative  T;^pe,  and  of  the  Animal  Group.  The  work 
rated  with  six  hundred  and  eighth  wood  engravings, 
tains  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages, 


ra  ^ndemic  of  1873  in  the  UmUd  -SSatea.— Government 
;  Office,  Washington  City. 

report  is  issued  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
t  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  March 
74,  ftuthorizing  an  inquiry  into  and  report  upon  the 
f  epidemic  cholera,  derived  for  the  Treasury  and  War 
lenta,  and   consists  of  one   thousand  and  twenty-five 


\actvma  of  the  College  of  PhyHciam,  of  Pkiladelphia, 
jries,  Vol.  1.  Printed  for  the  College,  1875. 
g  the  many  interesting  and  instructive  reports  published 
volume,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  Autopsy  on  the 
if  Chang  and  £ng  Bnnker,  commonly  known  as  the 
IS  Twins,"  illustrated  by  chromo  lithographs,  and  wood 


sactwm  of  the  Medical  and  Chirtirgtcal  Facuily  of 
id.  Seventy -seventh  Annual  Session,  held  at  Baltimore, 
i75,  Turnbull  Brothers,  Publishers,  Baltimore,  Md. 
olume  contains  the  annual  oration,  "  Constitution  to  the 
History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Maryland.  By 
i..  Toner,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Reports  by 
^.  Brown,  on  Surgery  ;  W,  T.  Howard,  on  Obstetrics 
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and  GjDfiecoIogy ;  Richard  McSherry,  od  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics ;  W.  C.  Kloman,  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
6.  H.  Boyland,  on  Surgical  cases  in  Foreign  Hospitals ;  J.  E. 
Atkinson,  on  Contagious  Fevers ;  Saml.  Theobald,  on  Tinnitus 
Aurium;  W.  Gleitsmann.  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis  ;  F.  T.  Miles, 
on  Galvanic  Current  in  Electro  Therapeutics ;  S.  0.  Chew,  on 
Digitalis  in  Cardiac  Disease ;  J.  Van  Bibber,  on  Treatment  of 
Paralyzed  Muscles  by  Elastic  Relaxation  ;  and  business  of  the 
Society. 
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Dispensing  with  Rain. — As  calcium  chlorid  possesses  the 
property  of  attracting  moisture,  and  that  an  object  wetted  with 
its  aqueous  solution  will  not  dry,  it  has  been  proposed  to  water 
our  streets  with  such  a  solution  in  order  to  avoid  dust  in  summer. 
Prof  Paraf  proposes  to  extend  its  use  to  agriculture,  and  to 
moisten  all  kinds  of  soil  with  it  in  dry  regions  where  rain  is  de- 
ficient. He  says  that  its  application  produces  irritation  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  method.  He  found  that  a  piece  of  land 
where  this  is  applied  will  retain  its  moisture  for  three  days, 
while  a  similar  piece  of  land  next  to  it,  irrigated  with  water 
alone,  will  dry  in  a  single  hour.  He  claims  that  this  will  not 
only  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before, 
but  render  to  sandy  and  desert  wastes  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  consequent  prosperity.  It  will  have  to  be  found  out  in  how 
far  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  calcium  chlorid  is  beneficial  to 
some  plants  and  injurious  to  others.  We  fear  the  latter,  as  the 
presence  of  sea-water,  in  which  calcium  and  sodium  chlorids 
are  the  main  ingredients,  is  injurious  to  most  plants.  Thus  the 
low  lands  in  Holland  (of  which  from  time  to  time  some  are 
being  redeemed  from  the  sea  by  ditches)  remain  unproductive 
until  in  the  course  of  time  the  rains  and  careful  drainage  have 
washed  out  most  of  the  salts  left  by  the  sea- water. — Manvjacturer 
and  Builder, 
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Ether  V8.  Chloroform, — I  have  almost  discarded  chloroform 
and  hichloride  of  methylene,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private 
practice,  and,  for  adults,  use  ether  as  my  sole  ansesthetic.    The 
secret  of  administration  is  to  give  ether  enough,  and  to  exclude 
external  air  until  insensibility  is  produced.     We  sometimes  nne 
chloroform  for  young  children,  who  generally  take  it  kindly, 
and  we  sometimes  give  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  to  render 
irritable  air-passages  insensitive  to  ether,  but  that  is  all.     The 
contrast  between  tne  effects  of  the  two  agents  is  very  striking. 
An  old  patient  brought  deeply  under  chloroform,  generally  be- 
comes very  pallid  and  bathed  in  sweat ;  but  the  same  patient 
under  ether  would  have  a  flushed  face,  and  would  be  sustained 
and  stimulated  instead  of  being  depressed.     Chloroform  and  bi- 
chloride of  methylene  have  no  advantage  over  ether,  except 
that  they  act  a  little  more  quickly ;  and  the  gain   of  a  few 
seconds  affords  no  justification  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life. — 
Mr.  R.  B.  Carter, 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirngi- 
cal  Society  to  investigate  the  effects  of  chloroform  found  that 
"  the  same  failure  of  respiration,  whilst  the  circulation  remains 
good,  almost   always  betokens   a   recoverable  condition  ;'*  bnt 
that  ^'  the  failure  of  the  circulation  to  any  considerable  extent 
always  involves  extreme  peril ;"    and    **  after   the   heart   Las 
stopped,  recovery  is  but  just  possible,  and  is  by  no  means  the 
usual  result  of  attempts  to  resuscitate."     So  that  the   danger 
from   chloroform   is  precisely  of  that  kind   which  it  is   most 
hopeless  when  it  occurs.     On  the  other  hand,  the  same  committee 
state  that  ether  vapor  stimulates  the  heart's  action,  and  that 
the  pressure  in  the  vessels  is  maintained  until  there  has  been  a 
manifest  failure  of  the  breathing.     And  Dr.  Snow  proved  that 
it  was  impossible  to  paralyze  the  heart  by  ether  inhalation. 
It  is  this  stimulating  property  which  gives  to  ether  its  greater 
safety  and  enables  us  to  use  it  not  only  as  an  ansBsthetic,  but  as 
an  antagonist  to  the  shock  of  an  operation.     Under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  the  patient  may 
have  a  better  pulse  after  than  before  even  a  severe  operation — 
{Mr,   W.  W,  Haward.) — Braithw^ites  Retrospect, 

Effects  of  the  Ivhakxtion  of  Chloroform  during  Parturitionj 
on  the  Fetus. — It  is  stated  in  foreign  jonrnals,  that  Dr,  Sweifel, 
of  Strasburg,  submitted  the  placenta  to  analysis,  by  distillation' 
in  a  case  where  chloroform  had  been  inhaled,  and  obtaine^i 
chloroform,  recognized  by  several  accurate  tests.  He  has  also 
found  that  the  urine  of  new  born  children  whose  mothers  had 
used  chloroform  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  has,  moreover, 
observed  that  the  expired  air  of  such  children  has,  for  several 
hours,  a  well-marked  odor  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Sweifel,  arguing 
from  these  facts,  concludes  that  the  chloroform  inhaled  by  the 
mother  passes  into  the  circulation  of  the  foetus. — Med,  <£  Surg, 
Reporter, 
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ARTICLE  I. 
Alternation  a  Law  of  Vital  Action, 

BT  L.  O.  INGEH80LL,  OF  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

An  Essay  read  before  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  May  12th,  1875, 
and  before  the  Iowa  State  Dental  Society,  May  19th,  1876. 

Vitality  is  that  mysterious  something  that  distingaishes 
organic  from  inorganic  bodies.  We  call  it  vitality,  vital 
force,  vital  element,  vital  principle,  the  principle  of  anima- 
tion, the  living  principle,  life, — we  call  it  an  energizing 
force,  a  power.  Whether  we  define  it  by  one  or  by  many 
words,  neither  one  nor  all  are  adequate  to  bring  out  from 
the  pale  of  mystery  that  which  we  attempt  to  define,  and 
place  it  in  the  clear  light  of  intellectual  perception.  It  is 
mysterious  still,  and  incomprehensible  as  mind.  Its  incom- 
prehensibility forestalls  our  efforts  to  gain  a  conception  of 
its  true  nature,  and  renders  unphilosophical  any  attempt  at 
complete  definition.  Yet  we  have  no  difficulty  with  our- 
selves in  this  regard  when  we  talk  on  the  subject,  for  the 
conscious  possession  of  life  as  a  vitalizing  force  within  us, 
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s  the  most  ready  intellectual  asBent  to  the  fact,  in- 
ble  SB  it  is.  When  &  wan  says  bj  the  force  of  inward 
DsneBS,  I  live,  he  cares  not  who  Bays,  "  Yon  know 
at  youaie  talking  abojit,,"  and  he  Bcorns  any  attempt 
na^44  ^Ah'^'^!<*{  fbe-fact.  An  appeal  to  consciona- 
ji.snflicientjVBrinoatroii  of  it,  _ 
ieugr^ziOg  I  fsrcfr  ^('.-^^tie'''..'^:  ^^  I*?  conscionlsy 
Bd,'ifi  Iwijted'in  an9  actB  thrbu^t  Ihe  nervous  arsiem 
Bf^e  iniyBteridud'.imnl^  tfiA  taind — the  power  of 
t*ah(7  alTmeh'Cal  pli^no'in'eAk' — is  located  in  and  acts 
1  the  brain. 

nervous  function  is  peculiar  among  bodily  function. 
B  not  act  physicatly  or  chemically  as  do  variona 
ns  of  the  body.  Nor  is  its  functional  power  so 
id  that  it  is  wholly  exerted  within  and  upon  itself, 
i  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  or  the  trane- 
!on  power  of  the  tiesnes.  The  functions  of  tlie 
s  system  are  wholly  unlike  any  known  phtmouiena 
ir  bodily  functions.     Its  power  is  distributed  every- 

to  all  organs  of  the  body,  and  presides  over  and 
s  their  functional  activity.  The  nervous  system 
of  the  great  diversity  of  bodily  on^ans  a  harmonious 
It  causes  every  organ  to  act  in  harmony  with  every 
rgan,  and  creates  that  sympathetic  relation  between 

remote  from  each  other,  with  widely  different  func- 
vhich  is  so  apparent  when  disease  rudely  invades  the 

of  life,  or  any  one  function  becomes  unduly  stimn- 

When  an  unusual  muscular  effort  is  put  forth,  the 
tion  of  the  blood  is  quickened,  and  by  this  mystcrioas 
ny  of  functional  action  an  increased  vital  energy  is 
ted  in  the  lungs.  Were  it  not  so  the  increaaed 
t  of  blood  carried  to  the  lungs  wonld  not  be  saffi- 
'  oxygenerated,  and  the  carbonic  acid  remaining  in 
>od  wonld  soon  create  disorder, 
eing  made  evident  from  general  observation  and 
lly  conducted  experiments,  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
notional  action,  whether  in   the  development  and 
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growth  of  the  organs  themselves,  or  directed  to  mainte- 
nance of  function,  or  uietamorpliosis  of  tissue,  resides  in 
and  acts  through  the  nervous  sjstetn  as  the  vitalizing  power 
of  the  body,  it  becomes  an  important  study  to  observe  its 
limitations  and  the  characteristics  of  its  working. 

The  most  observable  characteristic  of  vitality  is  its  limited 
duration.  It  has  different  periods  for  sustaining  functional 
action  in  different  species  of  organized  beings,  and  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  In  all  organiza- 
tions it  sooner  or  later  becomes  extinct,  and  their  devitalized 
niaterial  forms  are  dissolved  into  their  original  element. 
This  we  call  death.  Again,  vitality  differs  in  force  or 
strength  in  different  individuals,  and  apparently  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times. 

Another  proposition  co-ordinate  with  the  one  first  named 
is  that  vitality  is  a  limited  force,  in  trie  sense  of  not  being 
adequate  to  resist  every  and  all  influences  that  oppose 
vitality.  It  is,  therefore,  limited  and  variable  in  its  power 
to  promote  functional  action  equally  in  all  organs  at  the 
same  time.  I  consider  this  a  great  physiological  fact  on 
which  hinge  many  of  the  phenomena  of  development,  the 
performance  of  function,  and  well  defined  pathological 
conditions. 

Mark  well  the  distinction  between  the  fact  previously 
mentioned,  that  there  is  an  apparent  difference  in  the 
amount  and  force  of  vitality  in  the  ^anie  individual  at 
different  times,  and  the  fact  last  mentioned,  that  there  is 
such  a  limit  to  its  power  that  functional  action  is  not  and 
cannot  be  promoted  at  any  time  equally  in  all  organs.  The 
former  is  an  indication  or  symptom  of  impaired  function. 
The  latter  is  compatible  with  the  most  complete  functional 
performance,  and,  as  I  propose  to  show,  is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  physiological  law.  Should  we  find  it  to  be  such  a  law, 
and  not  a  mere  accident  of  disease  or  an  idiosyncrasy,  it 
will  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  much  that  is  obscure  in 
setiology,  and  give  an  open  door  to  diagnosis  through  which 
we  may  see  and  account  for  many  cases  of  observed  want 
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of  harmony  in  development,  fau1tines8  in  strnctnre  and 
functional  weakness. 

This  leads  me  to  the  postulate  which  I  have  aui.oanced 
as  the  subject  of  this  essay — that  alternation  is  a  law  of 
vital  action. 

That  vitality  is  variable  in  its  manifestations  when  the 
body  is  diseased,  is  a  fact  of  the  commonest  observation ; 
and  the  diseased  condition  is  looked  to  as  accounting  for 
any  changed  manifestations  of  vital  phenomena.  But  if  in 
the  most  healthful  physiological  condition  the  same  variable- 
ness and  change  in  vital  phenomena  appear,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  the  result  of  the  accident  of  disease. 

The  external  manifestations  by  which  we  in  general 
determine  the  degree  of  vitality  supporting  the  organism, 
is  no  certain  indication  of  the  real  amount  of  vital  force 
mysteriouslj  pervading  the  whole  system.  Hence  it  may 
not  be  true  that  at  different  times  one  is  possessed  of  differ- 
ent degrees  or  different  amounts  of  vital  energy — only 
apparently  so. 

The  fact  that  in  our  most  healthful  condition  vital  activ- 
ity is  not  equal  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  functions  of  the 
organism  at  the  same  time,  compels  the  conclusion  that 
vitality  is  limited  as  an  energizing  force.  If  its  capabili- 
ties as  an  exciting  force  were  unlimited,  we  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  degree  of  vital  activity  should  not  he 
found  in  all  bodily  functions  at  the  same  time,  promoting  a 
uniform  and  steady  development  of  all  parts  of  the  system 
equally.  But  vitality  being  limited,  and  physical  develop- 
ment and  growth  being  unequal,  as  is  plainly  evident  from 
well  observed  facts,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  vitality 
as  an  energizing  force,  alternates  in  its  action  upon  different 
organs  according  as  this  one  or  that  needs  the  vital  stimulus 
to  increased  action  in  promoting  harmony  of  development 
or  equibalance  of  function.  This,  to  my  mind,  admits  of 
plainest  proof,  and  affords  explanation  of  many  obscure 
teachings  in  practical  science. 

We  will  attend  first  to  the  proofs,  then  to  the  practical 
application. 
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The  harmoTiieB  of  nature  are  so  marked  and  wonderful, 
that  processes  which  seem  intricate  in  one  department  are 
revealed  to  our  full  comprehension  by  analogous  processes 
in  some  other  department  with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  a  healthy  growing  shrub  in 
early  spring  time,  and  carefully  turn  over  the  earth  at  its 
base,  we  may  discover  that  the  root  has  already  made  a 
growth  of  several  inches  while  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of 
functional  activity  of  the  shrub  elsewhere  observable.  If 
after  a  few  weeks  we  look  at  it  again  we  shall  see  that  the 
leaf-buds  or  flower-buds  have  expanded  largely,  while  the 
root  has  made  very  little,  if  any,  progress  beyond  the  point 
where  we  observed  it  before.  The  buds  unfold,  and  the 
leaves  expand  in  size,  while  there  is  no  apparent  growth  of 
stem.  Again  we  look  at  it  and  find  no  perceptible  change 
in  the  foliage,  but  we  find  a  growth  of  wood.  At  length 
the  stem  ceases  for  a  while  to  grow,  no  new  leaves  are  being 
put  forth,  while  the  vital  forces  are  occupied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  roots,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  development 
and  to  secure  nutrient  support  corresponding  with  the 
increased  and  increasing  demand.  When  the  flower  of  a 
fruit-bearing  tree  drops  its  petals,  the  vital  forces  are 
directed  to  the  rapid  production  of  fruit;  and  if  the  fruit 
18  very  abundant  the  woody  fiber  ceases  almost  entirely  to 
grow.  The  stoned  fruits,  as  the  peach  and  the  plum, 
always  surprise  us  in  the  succeeding  weeks  by  apparently 
ceasing  to  grow  at  all.  There  is  no  increase  of  the  young 
fruit  in  size,  but  nature  is  occupying  her  forces  in  hardening 
and  maturing  the  stone  and  the  enclosed  seed  germ. 

This  example  from  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature  furnishes  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  law  of  vital 
action  in  Its  working  by  turns  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
organism — an  alternate  working  and  rest.  And  the  sus- 
pension of  the  more  active  working  is  not  the  result  of 
disease,  or  any  abnormal  condition,  but  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  a  law  inherent  in  physical  nature. 

We  have  also  in  this  illustration  a  confirmation  of  the 
Uct  above  mentioned,  that  vitality  is  limited  in  the  sense 
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of  not  being  adequate  to  conduct  all  the  operations  of  de- 
velopment and  growth  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  de-. 
clares  most  fully  the  great  physiological  law  of  alternation 
in  the  developmental  processes  of  distinct  parts  toward  a 
complete  whole. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  the  same 
law. 

Dalton,  in  his  physiology,  (p.  638,)  in  presenting  the 
subject  of  the  development  of  the  Cer^o  Spinal  Axis, 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  foetal  pig  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  showing  the  embryonic  development  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  He  remarks  concerning  the  illustration  thus: 
"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  size  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  encephalon  is  very  different  from  that  which 
they  afterwards  attain  in  the  adult  condition.  The  cere- 
bellum is  very  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. Soon  afterwards  the  relative  position  and  size  of  the 
parts  begin  to  alter.  The  hemispheres  and  tubercula 
quadrigemina  grow  faster  than  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
encephalon.  *  *  The  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts 
are  constantly  changing."  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  Cerebro  Spinal  Axis  begin  their 
development  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  alternate  vital  action,  the  successive 
stages  of  development  are  unequal. 

In  the  human  subject  the  younger  the  embryo  the  larger 
are  the  head  and  upper  parts  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  showing  the  ascendency  of  one  part  over  another 
in  the  rapidity  of  growth  at  different  periods  of  development. 

We  read  again  in  Dalton,  (p.  646,)  that  "  after  the  small 
intestine  is  once  formed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  length.  It 
grows  indeed  faster  than  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  so  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but 
protrudes  in  the  form  of  an  intestinal  loop,  or  hernia,  from 
the  umbilical  opening  This  protrusion  of  the  intestine 
can  be  seen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  month.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  however,  the   walls  of  the  abdomen 
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grow  more  rapidly  than  the  intestine.  They  accordingly 
gradually  envelop  the  intestine,  and  at  last  enclose  it  again 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen."  Viewing  the  embryonic 
development  as  here  presented,  the  alternation  of  vital 
action  is  clearly  manifest ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
should  anything  occur  to  disturb  this  alternation  at  the 
proper  time,  the  result  would  be  a  case  of  congenital  hernia. 

In  dental  science  we  have  examples  as  fully  illustrative 
of  the  law  of  alternate  vital  action  as  those  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Tooth  development  can  be  studied  intelligently  only  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  maxillary  bones. 
The  teeth  have  their  after-growth  and  life-long  support  in 
these  bones.  While  zoologically  and  aesthetically  speaking, 
they  may  give  character  to  the  features  of  the  face,  phy- 
siologically the  maxillary  bones  have  their  existence  and 
development  for,  and  in  subservence  to,  the  teeth  as  fun- 
ctional organs. 

Along  the  semi-cartilaginous  line  of  the  embryo  maxilla 
is  seen  as  early  as  the  sixth  week  of  gestation  a  groove,  and 
in  this  groove,  a  little  later,  are  seen  two  or  more  papilla. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  week  the  groove  deepens, 
and  membranous  tongues  are  projected  from  the  opposite 
sides  at  regular  distances  to  form  sacks  for  the  tooth  germs, 
and  sockets  for  the  future  teeth. 

!N'o  sooner  is  this  condition  assumed  than  the  tooth 
pupilla  makes  a  rapid  growth  high  above  the  margins  of 
crypt  in  which  it  was  sunken.  Then  for  a  few  weeks  it 
ceases  its  development,  and  the  surrounding  sack  takes  its 
tarn  of  growth,  the  papilla  is  again  found  below  the  sur- 
rounding membrane,  the  borders  of  which  contract  and 
shut  the  germ  in.  Thus  the  tooth  germ  alternates  in  growth 
with  the  sack  which  encloses  it. 

Pursuing  the  development  farther,  we  find  the  pulpy 
tooth  appropriating  lime  salts  in  the  process  of  dentification^ 
and  alternating  this  process  with  the  ossification  of  the 
alveolus.     Both  processes  do  not  proceed  equally  during 
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the  same  period  of  time.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is 
possibly  a  deficiency  of  bone  phosphates,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  vitally  economical  to  conduct  the  building  up  of 
^both  tooth  and  socket  at  the  same  time — and  that  a  supply 
of  more  material  might  set  the  whole  machinery  in  motion. 
This  statement  assumes  that  the  strength  of  vital  action  ex- 
hibited depends  upon  the  amount  of  constituent  elements 
artificially  supplied.  But  observing  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  development  under  the  power  of  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  whether  it  be  the  development  of  organs  near 
to  or  remote  from  each  other,  composed  of  the  same  or  of 
diflorent  elementary  constituents,  all  in  harmony  with  the 
law  of  alternate  vital  action,  it  will  be  difficult  to  compel 
the  assent  of  the  judgment  to  any  interpretation  of  natural 
processes  which  ignores  that  limit  of  vital  action  which 
induces  alternation  as  an  inherent  law  of  organic  function. 

In  tracing  the  operation  of  the  law  still  further  in  the 
development  of  the  dental  organs,  we  find  that  when  the 
imprisoned  tooth  is  ready  to  emerge,  with  only  its  crown 
and  neck  dentified,  vital  development  leaves  here  the  in- 
complete root  with  only  a  sufficient  amount  of  vital  force 
to  preserve  the  tissue  intact  while  the  main  force  of  de- 
velopmental energy  is  employed  in  the  emargination  of  the 
the  alveolus  to  let  the  imprisoned  tooth  through.  Tlie 
work  is  now  not  building  up  of  bony  tissue,  but  tearing  it 
down  by  absorption.  Just  so  soon  as  this  bony  covering  of 
the  alveolus  is  removed,  the  alternating  work  of  tooth  de- 
velopment again  goes  on  with  vigor,  and  the  pearly  crown 
emerges  from  the  gum.  When  the  crown  is  fairly  through, 
vital  action  returns  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  walls  of 
the  alveolus  to  embrace  firmly  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

Having  thus,  by  numerous  examples,  made  evident  the 
fact  of  limited  vital  force,  and  the  law  of  its  alternate 
action,  I  proceed  to  some  observations  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  to  adduce  some  peculiar  conditions,  both  of  a  physio- 
logical and  pathological  character,  which  this  law  may  aid 
us  in  explaining. 
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Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  parts  of  the  human  body 
do  not  begin  their  development  at  the  same  time;  that  new 
functions  are  developed  at  diflerent  periods  after  birth  ; 
that  some  organs  are  of  slow  growth,  requiring  many  years 
to  develop  the  full  power  of  their  functions,  while  others 
obtain  their  complete  functional  power  in  a  few  years  ;  that 
some  organs,  after  complete  activity  for  a  series  of  years, 
cease  their  function  entirely.  The  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  marks  the  period  when  the  organs  of  reproduction 
are  developed,  and  forty-five,  or  near  that,  the  period  when 
the  function  ceases.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  carpel  bones 
do  not  begin  their  ossification  till  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
after  birth.  On  the  other  hand  the  teeth  attain  their  full 
size  and  full  performance  of  function  at  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  teeth  it  will  be  observed,  are  an  example  of  early 
and  rapid  development.  To  accomplish  this,  the  vital  force 
is  taxed  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  required  for  these  organs 
in  any  after  period  in  life.  This  greater  activity  of  the 
vital  force  in  developing  the  teeth  implies  a  less  activity 
somewhere  else,  or  a  cessation  of  the  developmental  process 
in  some  other  organ.  Beside  the  extra  amount  of  vital 
energy  required  at  this  period  for  the  development  of  the 
teeth,  another  organ,  the  stomach,  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
development  at  the  same  time,  and  also  takes  from  the  sum 
of  vital  force  with  which  the  body  is  endowed  a  very  con- 
siderable share.  The  stomach  is  undergoing  a  change,  in 
preparation  for  the  new  order  of  things  to  be  introduced 
and  made  necessary  by  the  function  of  the  teeth.  The 
stomach  of  the  toothless  infant  is  in  no  proper  sense  a 
stomach  at  all.  It  is  little  else  than  an  intestinal  enlarge- 
ment. The  right  extremity  of  that  portion  which  after- 
wards becomes  a  stomach  passes  so  gradually  into  the  in- 
testine that  the  pylorus  does  not  distinctly  form  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  two.  Uut  when,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth,  nature  indicates  the  arrival  of  the  time 
for  nourishing  the  system  with  more  solid  food  than  milk, 
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the  vital  forces  are  called  to  producing  an  organic  change 
in  the  digestive  system.  Milk  having  been  the  only  food 
for  the  infant,  a  kind  of  ailment  which  needed  no  detention 
in  the  digestive  tract  to  liqnify  it,  such  an  organ  of  diges- 
tion as  is  the  stomach  of  an  adult,  was  not  needed.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  the  teeth,  the  stomach 
assumes  the  form  of  a  well  distended  pouch  where  solid 
food,  too  often  poorly  masticated,  is  detained  and  liquified. 
This  change  of  form  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  the  vital  force. 

This  is  the  period  of  teething  so  fraught  with  disease  and 
death  to  multitudes  of  the  human  family.  Let  us  apply 
the  law  of  alternate  vital  action  in  explanation. 

If  the  theory  be  correct  that  vitality  is  a  limited  and 
fixed  sunj,  what  is  required  extra,  of  vital  force  to  carry  on 
the  development  of  the  teeth  and  the  stomach  must  be 
withdrawn  from  some  other  organs,  which  will,  for  the  time 
beinjg,  be  feebly  supported,  and  therefore  predisposed  to 
functional  disturbance  from  outward  impressions.  The  luugs 
not  being  as  vitally  supported  as  usual,  pulmonary  diseases 
may  at  this  pferiod  be  induced  by  very  slight  exposures. 
The  skin  also  having  contributed  of  its  full  vigor  of  vitality 
to  the  demand  of  the  teeth  i\u(l  stomach,  does  not  as  fuUv 
void  its  glands  of  the  eflFelr  matter,  and  eru))tions  on  the 
face  and  scalp  appear.  Ancrlier  change  made  necessary  by 
the  development  of  teeth  and  a  new  diet,  is  the  lengthening 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
relative  length  of  the  small  intestine  is  not  the  same  in  the 
infant  as  in  the  adult.  This  work  being  in  progress  during 
the  period  of  teething  is  an  additional  tax  on  the  vital 
energy,  which  must  for  the  time,  leave  the  function  of  di- 
gestion feebly  supported,  and  derangement  of  the  bowels  is 
a  common  result.  The  same  susceptibility  to  functional 
disturbances  may  be  noted  in  other  organs. 

In  tables  of  mortality  we  are  furnished  with  a  list  of 
deaths  by  *' teething,"  as  though  teething  w^a a  a  disease! 
We  might  as  well  call  child-bearing  a  disease.     It  is  true 
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that  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  decidnonB  teeth, 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  this  essay,  is  peculiarly  open  to 
sadden,  fearfnl  and  fatal  disease.  lint  let  us  not  confound 
the  natural  physiological  process  of  teething  with  the  fearful 
train  of  diseases  that  sometimes  attend  it. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  to  the  age  of  puberty.  At  this 
period  in  life  some  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
whole  physical  economy  pass  to  rapid  maturity,  viz :  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  The  bodily  languor,  the  little- 
ness, inattention,  and  general  waywardness  so  often  ob- 
servable from  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  can,  no  doubt, 
be  traced  to  a  series  of  functional  disturbances  in  organs 
weakened  for  the  time  being,  in  consequence  of  the  extra 
amount  of  nervous  vital  energy  required  to  develop  into 
maturity  the  functions  of  generation. 

Observe  now  the  limitation  of  vital  force  in  the  daily 
performance  of  bodily  functions.  With  the  stomach  full, 
and  in  the  active  process  of  digestion,  the  brain  acts  feebl}', 
and  vigorous  thinking  is  an  impossibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  vigorous  thinking  occupies  the  brain,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  disturbed.  This  is  explained  on 
the  theory  of  limited  vitality,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  alternate  action.  It  is,  therefore,  unphysiological  to 
full  force  operation  at  the  same  time  of  both  stomach  and 
brain.  But  alternate  functional  action  brings  them  into 
harmony  with  the  law  of  alternate  vital  action^  and  tiieir 
working  is  thus  made  healthful. 

I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prevalence  of 
dental  diseases  with  women  during  pregnancy.  If  a  woman 
in  this  condition  be  in  health,  all  the  functions  of  nature 
are  in  their  most  active  state,  each  contributing  its  share  to 
the  production  of  like  parts,  and  a  symmetrical  whole  of  a 
new  being  in  embryo.  This  being  nature's  chief,  highest, 
and  grandest  work,  she  makes  peremptory  demand  upon 
the  system  for  all  available  vital  energy,  even  at  a  risk  of 
less  important  organs  and  functions.  Parts  previously 
weakened  by  disease  arc  now  less  able  to  resist  the  irritating 
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and  disturbing  causes,  and  pain  and  distress  follow.  This 
is  emphatically  true  of  the  teeth.  Wisdom  points  to  the 
remedy.  Before  this  period  arrives,  the  teeth  should  be  put 
in  the  best  possible  condition  of  which  dental  skill  is 
capable. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  toothoche  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day.     No  man's  vocation  in  life  is  carried  on  with- 
out a  waste  of  bodily  tissue,  which  the  various  functions  of 
nature  must  daily  reproduce.    The  use  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
the  movements  of  the  body,  the  turning  of  the  head,  the 
act  of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  the  performance 
of   internal   bodily  functions,  tlie  action  of  the  brain  for 
even  a  moment's  thought,  the  expression  of  sentiment  or 
emotion,  all  and  every  one  of  these  various  phenomena  are 
attended  with  a  waste  of  organized  substance,  which  the 
bodily  functions  must  daily  reorganize.     The  performance 
of  function  is  carried  on  by  the  nervo-vital  force  as  an  ex- 
citing cause.     Waste  and  weariness  are  convertible  terms 
in  this  connection.     If  there  has  been  great  waste,  there  is 
great  weariness.     The  vital  forces  are  at  once  occupied  for 
the  recuperation  of  this  lost  tissue  and  strength  for  another 
day^s  labor.     The  diseased  parts,  in  the  meantime,  are  less 
vitally  supported,  and  declare  the  condition  in  which  ex- 
hausted nature  has  left  them  by  the  sensation  of  pain.    If 
the  teeth  are  rendered   vulnerable  by  extensive  decay,  an 
eoeniny  attack  of  dentalgia  may  be  confidently  expected 
during  the  period  for  recuperation,  even  to  the  extent  of 
banishing  sleep,  "  tired  nature^s  sweet  restorer." 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  considering  the  subject 
thus  far  that  alternate  vital  action  implies  an  alternate  sus- 
pemsion  of  vital  action.  It  will,  therefore  readily  be  seen 
that  temporary  reductions  or  suspensions  of  vital  action  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  not  necessarily  referable  to 
pathological  conditions,  but  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
physiological  law. 

This  leads  me,  in  closing  this  essay,  to  allude  to  the 
grooved  and  pitted  condition  of  the  enamel  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  healthy  months.' 
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I  know  of  no  other  account  having  been  given  of  this 
condition  of  the  teeth  than  that  it  is  caused  by  a  suspension 
of  vital  action  in  the  enamel  organ  during  the  period  of 
tooth  development,  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  teeth 
from  the  gum,  and  induced  by  some  constitutional  disease, 
like  measles  or  small-pox.  In  the  view  of  the  subject  as 
here  presented,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  might  occvr 
a  svrspenaion  of  vital  action  in  the  enamel  organ,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  such  diseases  as  have  been  named,  and 
others  of  like  distinctive  character.  But  it  is  not,  by  any 
means,  evident  to  my  mind  that  this  grooved  and  defective 
condition  is  the  result  of  such  suspension  of  vital  action. 
If  the  teaching  of  this  essay  be  true,  alternate  activity  and 
suspension  of  activity  are  the  law  of  vital  economy.  This 
suspension  does  not,  therefore,  result  in  defect  of  tissue, 
but  the  functional  work  is  resumed  where  it  was  left  off, 
and  carried  on  precisely  as  though  it  had  not  been  sus- 
pended at  all.  This  is  according  to  nature,  animate  and 
inaminate,  in  all  her  developments. 

There  are  reasons  which,  to  my  mind,  militate  against 
the  setiological  account  of  this  form  of  defective  structure 
as  commonly  given  in  the  text  books  of  dentistry.  We 
find  that  in  the  development  of  very  many,  and  probably 
of  all,  the  tissues  of  the  body,  there  are  repeated  suspensions 
of  vital  action,  and  yet  the  tissues  become  complete  and 
perfect.  It  seems  very  strange,  if  true,  that  suspended 
vital  action  should  be  so  peculiarly  marked  on  the  teeth, 
and  not  elsewhere  in  the  bony  structure,  and  strange  indeed 
that  it  should  not  appear  in  the  roots  of  teeth  as  well  as  in 
the  crown — roots  that  were  in  the  dentifying  process  at  the 
same  time.  There  has  never  come  under  my  notice  a  single 
case  where  like  eifects  were  seen  on  the  roots  of  teeth. 
Furthermore,  in  my  experience  in  operating  on  such  teeth, 
I  have  failed  to  find  corresponding  grooves  in  the  under- 
lying dentine.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  confined  wholly 
to  the  enamel. 

When  I  have  been  inquired  of  by  patients  and  by  the 
parents  of  children  as  to  the  cause  of  the  grooved  and 
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pitted  condition  of  their  teeth,  and  I  have  named  some  of 
the  constitutional  diseases  common  to  infants  as  the  probable 
cause,  I  have  very  often  been  met  by  the  remark  that  their 
children  never  had  any  of  the  diseases  named,  and  had 
never  been  seriously  ill.  Of  coni-se  my  theorizing  went  to 
the  ground  in  the  face  of  such  statements,  and  I  was  non- 
plused. In  offering  a  new  explanation  of  that  condition  of 
the  teeth  now  under  consideration,  I  dare  not  be  dogmati- 
cal <Tr  very  confident  until,  by  carefully  conducted  obser- 
vation, I  am  enabled  to  place  my  theory  upon  the  more 
substantial  basis  of  fact. 

Premising  thus,  I  am  prepared  to  state  my  conclusion 
from  only  very  limited  observations,  viz  :  that  the  horizon- 
tal grooving  and  pitting  in  the  enamel  of  teeth  is  not  the 
result  of  suspended  vital  action  during  the  development 
process  while  in  thesacular  stage,  but  is  accomplished,  after 
the  teeth  have  cut  the  gum,  by  a  solvent,  and  that  each 
alternate  groove  and  ridge,  mark  successive  stages  of  their 
emergence  under  the  law  of  alternate  vital  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  acrid  fluid  is  poured  forth 
from  the  margins  of  the  gum  when  the  mucus  membrane  is 
diseased,  and  that  this  very  acrid  secretion  of  the  niucos 
follicles  has  physical  characteristics  which  retain  it  in  con< 
tact  with  the  fresh  crowns  of  the  emerging  teeth  for  a  very 
considerable  length  of  time,  despite  the  washing  with  the 
u)ore  fluid  saliva.  We  have  seen  in  the  earlier  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  that  the  teeth  do  not  make  a  uniform 
and  steady  growth  and  emergence  from  the  gum,  but  that  a 
growth  of  one,  two  or  three  months  is  followed  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  growth  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  During  this 
period,  when  the  teeth  cease  to  grow,  should  they  be  con- 
stantly bathed  along  the  line  of  contact  with  the  margin  of 
the  gum  with  the  acrid  fluid  above  mentioned,  there  mast 
inevitably  occur  such  a  solution  of  the  enamel  as  to  form  a 
furrow  or  groove.  During  the  succeeding  months  of  out- 
ward growth  from  the  gum,  the  solvent  is  not  long  enough 
to  contact  with  the  enamel  to  produce  results  as  in  the 
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preceding  months,  and  the  enamel  not  wasted  away  is  left 
in  the  form  of  a  ridge.  This  process  going  on  during  the 
whole,  or  any  considenible  portion,  of  the  period  of  the 
emergence  of  the  teeth,  would  produce  a  series  of  alternate 
ridges  and  grooves,  and  in  a  less  dense  structure  of  the 
enamel,  lines  of  indentations  or  irregular  depressions. 

With  a  brief  recapitulation,  I  will  close.  I  have  called 
your  attention  to  numerous  physiological  and  pathological 
facts,  some  of  which  have  been  ascribed  to  disease,  others  to 
a  freak  of  nature,  and  others  still  to  constitutional  idiosyn. 
crasy  or  to  accidental  circumstances  which  I  have  attem)>ted 
to  explain  as  occurring  under  the  operation  of  a  physiolog- 
ical law  common  to  all  vital  organizations.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
law,  and  made  clear  the  explanation  of  the  facts  alluded  to, 
and  made  possible  a  like  explanation  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  facts  of  physiologj*  and  pathology,  three  important 
branches  of  a  noble  science — aetiolog}',  diagnosis  and  thera- 
peutics— will  have  been  made  richer  thereby,  and  mankind, 
whether  drawn  by  fortuitous  circumstances  or  forced  by 
necessity  into  suffering,  will  reap  the  benefit  of  applied 
science  through  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  kindred  pro- 
fessions of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 


ARTICLE  11. 
Dental  Education. 

BT  8.  J.  COBB. 

Read  before  the  Tennessee  Dental  Association. 

Having  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the 
subject  of  Dental  Education,  I  have  written  a  few  lines 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  some  thought  and  discussion  among 
ourselves  upon  this  subject,  as  I  see  that  many  of  our  best 
men  are  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  it  just  at 
this  time.  It  seems  that  there  is  more  interest  manifested 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  present  than  has  been 
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for  many  years ;  all  of  which  I  am  glad  to  sec,  for  I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  subject  that  should  always  be  uppei 
most  in  onr  minds. 

The  unnsual  interest  felt  upon  the  subject  of  dental 
education  at  present,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  few 
editorial  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times — in 
which  the  editor  says,  "  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Doctor^  as  Dentistry  in  his  estimation  is  not  a  specialty  of 
medicine."  Upon  this  subject  I  will  say,  it  matters  not 
what  thft  Philadelphia  Times  or  any  other  medical  journal 
may  say  in  regard  to  Dentistry  as  a  specialty  of  medicine. 
If  we  continue  our  progression  in  the  direction  we  have 
been  going  for  the  last  quarter  or  half-century,  we  will  in 
time  satisfy  the  public  that  we  are  great  benefactors,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  any  name  or  title  that  we  may  see  fit 
to  take  unto  ourselves. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  not  only  proven  our  ability,  but  we 
are  contributing  largely  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and 
suffering,  as  well  as  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
man's  health.  If  that  is  not  doctoring,  I  will  say  it  is  jast 
as  good,  whether  it  has  any  medicine  in  it  or  not. 

In  considering  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  ask  what 
is  medicine?  Webster  styles  it  the  art  of  preventing, 
caring,  or  alleviating  the  diseases  of  the  human  body.  We 
will  now  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  word.  Doctor  f  The 
same  author  says,  "  It  is  one  who  has  passed  all  the  degrees 
of  a  faculty,  and  is  empov;ered  to  practice  and  teach  it;  as 
a  doctor  in  divinity,  physic  and  law."  He  says  a  physician 
is  a  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing,  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  ^irescribe  remedies  for  diseases.  Taking  Web- 
ster as  authority  upon  this  subject,  I  can  hardly  see  how 
the  Times  man  or  any  one  else  can  refuse  to  give  an 
educated  dentist,  one  who  has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  a 
faculty  and  is  empowered  to  practice  and  teach,  and  in  so 
doing,  he  is  constantly  prescribing  and  applying  remedies 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  diseases,  the  title  of  doctor, 
or  declare  that  he  is  not  a  specialist  of  medicine.     If  med- 
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icine  is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  cure  of  diseases,  dentistry  certainly  connes  in  for  her 
part  of  the  work,  and  in  proportion  to  her  success  in  pre- 
venting, treating  and  curing  diseases,  so  we  are  entitled  to 
the  name  of  doctor,  or  specialist  of  medicine.  I  say 
specialist  from  the  fact  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
treatment  of  special  organs.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  bases  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon 
two  or  three  illiberal  points.  The  first  of  which  is,  that 
we  have  not  been  taught  in  a  medical  c  liege  what  we  know 
and  practice.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
educate  men  to  practice  dentistry,  as  it  can  be  done  by 
ordinary  mechanics.  The  third  is,  that  a  great  many  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  are  illiterate  and  uneducated  men.  On 
this,  the  last  point  alone  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
sufficient  evidences  to  establish  the  truthfulness  of  what  he 
has  said.  In  a  recent  article  he  refers  to  Dr.  James  Tru- 
man, of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  discussing  this  subject  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society,  he  says  goes  as  far, 
if  not  farther  than  he  does  in  declaring  the  dental  profes- 
sion unworthy  of  being  called  a  branch  of  medicine.  That 
may  all  be  very  true,  and  yet  fail  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Dentistry  is  not  a  legitimate  branch  of  medicine.  The 
large  number  that  Dr.  Truman  says  are  practicing  without 
having  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  standard  of  the  dental  profession. 

It  is  not  the  masses  of  any  profession  that  erects  its  ed- 
ucational standard.  That  is  always  done  by  the  minority, 
and  1  might  say  a  few  even  of  that  number  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  work.  So  1  will  say  if  we  have  only  a 
few  well  educated  men  who  have  gotten  together  and  erected 
a  standard  of  education  that  embraces  the  knowledge  and 
science  of  treating  and  curing  diseases  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth,  thereby  preventing  other  organs  from  becoming 
diseased,  and  in  so  doing  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
general  health,  we  are  certainly  worthy  of  being  styled  a 
branch  of  medicine ;  that  is,  if  medicine  is  to  be  recognized 
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as  a  general  basis  upon  which  man's  efforts  to  treat  and 
cure  disease  depends.  Our  standard  of  education  is  as  fnll 
and  complete  as  that  of  the  physician,  as  far  as  the  treat- 
ment of  such  organs  as  we  propose  to  treat,  are  concerned- 
and  I  dare  say  those  who  come  up  to  it,  are  as  well  calcn, 
lated  to  treat  successfallj  such  organs  and  diseases  as 
physicians  are  to  treat  such  as  they  propose  to  treat. 

The  fact  of  our  having  more  irregulars  according  to  the 
number  engaged  in  our  business,  than  the  physician,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  all  be  wiped  out. 

I  presume  the  medical  profession  had  a  larger  percentage 
of  irregulars  when  only  forty  years  of  age  than  we  have  at 
present.  I  insist  that  we  shall  not  be  wiped  out  on  accoiiDt 
of  the  large  number  of  irregulars  engaged  in  our  pro- 
fession. We  are  trying  to  lessen  the  number  every  year 
and  will  promise  to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
until  something  is  accomplished  ;  for  we  are  sensible  of  the 
fact,  that  there  is  where  the  fault  is.  Not  on  our  present 
educational  standard,  but  in  not  working  op  to  it.  In  re- 
gard to  his  second  point,  I  will  say  no  man  or  set  of  men 
can  do  anything  well  who  have  not  been  educated  and 
properly  trained  to  the  work ;  especially  anything  of  im- 
portance. 

When  it  is  understood  that  good  sound  teeth  in  healthy 
mouths  add  ten  years  to  the  longevity  of  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  additional  pleasure  and  comfort,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  dentistry  is  a  very  important  business, 
and  as  such  necessarily  requires  men  educated  and  trained 
to  the  business.  No  one  can  practice  dentistry  well,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Therapeutics,  Chemistry  and  Hygiene,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  special  knowledge  of  operative  and  mechanical  den- 
tistry. In  addition  to  all  these  things.  Materia  Medica, 
Surgery,  Microscopy,  Histology  and  Metallurgy  are  neces- 
sarily taught  in  our  dental  colleges.  To  treat  any  organ  or 
set  of  organs  as  should  be  done,  one  should  know  something 
of  the  whole  organic  structure  of  man,  as  well  as  the  re- 
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lations  and  functions  of  each  organ,  so  as  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  influence  of  diseased  organs  upon  healthy  ones. 
For  instance,  the  influence  of  carious  teeth,  and  an  unhealthy 
month  upon  the  general  health.  With  all  the  knowled&^e 
of  the  physician  it  remains  for  the  dentist  to  explain  more 
fully  the  relations  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  to  the  stomach 
and  other  organs,  so  as  to  see  and  understand  clearly  the 
influence  of  carious  teotli  and  unhealthy  mouths  upon  the 
general  system.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands 
of  premature  deaths  annually  from  consumption  and  other 
diseases  that  are  traceable  back  to  carious  teeth  and  un. 
healthy  mouths.  The  perversion  of  the  fluid  of  the  mouth 
from  a  healthy  to  a  vitalized  secretion  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  aches  and  pains  directly  at^ 
Iribu table  to  unsound  teeth  and  diseased  gums,  to  break 
down  and  destroy  the  equilibnum  of  the  digestive  organs, 
after  which  one  is  liable  to  almost  any  disease,  especially 
where  there  is  a  predisposition. 

I  dare  say  the  great  number  of  children  that  die  teething, 
would  not  die  in  the  effort  to  get  their  teeth,  but,  from  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  of  the  mouth  is  changed  from  a  healthy 
to  a  vitiated  secretion  at  that  time. 

These  and  many  other  things  evidently  show  that  the 
organs  that  we  propose  to  treat  are  very  important;  as  such 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  educated 
and  properly  trained  for  the  work.  A  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  first  point,  which  is  that  we  are  not  specialists  of 
medicine,  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  not  been  taught 
in  medical  colleges  how  to  practice  dentistry.  It  makes  no 
diflference  where  a  person  is  taught,  so  he  is  well  taught  to 
do  whatever  he  pretends  to  do.  We  have  at  present  nine 
dental  colleges  in  the  CTnited  States,  besides  a  dental  de- 
partment in  the  Harvard  [Jniversity  at  Boston,  Mass. 

These  colleges  have  been  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing men  how  to  treat  successfully  certain  organs  of  the 
system  so  as  to  promote  the  general  health.  The  reason 
why  these  colleges  were  gotten  up  independent  of  medical 
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colleges,  is  that  physicians  in   this  country  thirty  five  or 
forty  years  ago,  seemed  to  think  themselves  able  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary  for  man's  health.     At  all  events,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  divide  and  subdivide  medicine,  so  we 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  independent  action,  notwith- 
standing we  proposed  to  treat  a  part  of  the  same  man  the 
physician  treats.     But  I  am  glad  to  say  such  is  not  the 
case  at  present ;  for  lam  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the 
best    informed  physicians  in  America  have   become   con- 
vinced that  the  best  way  to  advance  medical  science  is  to 
divide  and  subdivide  until  each  department  can  bo  thoroughly 
mastered ;  an  evidence  of  this  fact  was  demonstrated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association   last  year, 
when  they  opened  wide  the  doors  to  specialists,  by  passing 
a  resolution  recognizing  special  practice  as  being  legitimate. 
If  physicians  had  been  as  liberal  forty  years  ago  as  now, 
or  in  other  words  if  they  could  have  seen  what  they  now 
see,  we  would  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  establishing 
dental  schools  independent  of  medical  colleges.     While  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  advanced  more  rapidly  as 
independent  specialists,  I  am  satisfied  that  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine  should  be  taught  in  a  medical  college,  or 
rather  a  medical  university.     Now  that  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated    the   importance   of  human    teeth,   and   the 
great  necessity  for  educated  scientific  men   to  assist  the 
people  in  preserving  them,  I  anticipate  no  further  trouble 
in   forming   a  partnership    with    the    physician    for    the 
purpose  of  making  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  teach  dentistry  with  other  branches  of  medicine.      In 
making  such  arrangements,  I  fear,  gentlemen,  we  are  going 
to  have  trouble  among  ourselves,  from  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  up  the  name  of  dental  profession  which 
I  know  many  would  not  like  to  do,  after  having  worked  so 
long  and  hard  for  it.     Nevertheless  I  believe  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
two  professions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will,  in  the  end, 
prove  to  be  advantageous  to  both  physician  and  dentist. 
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The  fact  is  there  never  should  have  been  any  cause  for  an 
independent  specialty  of  medicine.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  field  of  medicine  is  too  large  for  any  one  man  or  set  of 
men,  as  such  should  be  divided  and  sub-divided  until  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  entire  premises  is  thoroughly  undor- 
stood  and  well  occupied.  But  in  our  many  derisions,  we 
must  cot  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  co-operation.  All 
must  work  together  if  we  would  accomplish  all  that  medicine 
is  designed  to  do.  In  suggesting  or  advocating  the  idea  of 
consolidation  or  merging  into  general  medicine,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discourage  dental  college  enterprise,  for  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have  more  colleges  at 
present  than  we  need  ;  although  I  must  say  that  I  think 
one  is  suflScient  for  any  one  state  or  city  at  present,  and  in 
all  probability  will  be  for  the  next  fifty  or  hundred  years  to 
come.  While  there  are  two  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Boston,  there  are  other  cities  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  where  deiital  colleges  or  dental  departments  in 
medical  universities  are  needed;  for  instance,  we  have  ten 
large  states  in  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of  little  Florida, 
where  there  is  no  college  or  dental  department.  There  is 
again  California,  and  the  whole  Pacific  coast  without  a 
single  dental  school  of  any  kind.  A  dental  department  in 
a  medical  university  in  San  Francisco,  California,  will  in  a 
few  years  become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  I  think  I  can 
say  with  propriety  that  we  need  at  present  a  dental  de- 
partment in  the  Nashville  Medical  University.  For  it  seems 
lo  me  that  this  is  decidedly  the  best  location  in  the  south  for 
a  dental  school ;  and  now  that  the  Kashville  Medical  College 
has  consolidated  with  the  medical  department  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  we  hope  for  an  endowment  from  that  in- 
stitution in  case  we  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  dental  de- 
partment. 

To  show  that  the  increased  number  of  dental  colleges  in 
the  last  few  years  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  older  ones,  and 
that  they  are  adding  largely  to  the  great  work  that  has  to 
be  done,  we  need  only  refer  to  such  statistics  as  show  a 
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large  increased  number  of  students  in  the  older  colleges, 
and  a  very  respectable  number  in  the  latter.  The  number 
of  matriculants  in  the  Baltimore  College  last  session  was 
forty-one;  Pennsylvania  seventy-two;  Philadelphia  one 
hundred  ;  New  York  seventy ;  Boston  twenty-four ;  dental 
department  of  Harvard  University  forty-two;  Maryland, 
eleven  ;  Ohio,  twenty-four ;  Missouri,  — ;  New  Orleans,  — 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  flour 
ishing  institutions  that  we  have,  are  where  they  are  the 
most  numerous.  Competition  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  trade, 
and  as  no  one  doubts  the  truthfulness  of  the  saying,  we 
presume  it  is  applicable  to  dental  college  enterprise  as  any- 
thing else ;  as  such  we  can  see  the  necessity  for  competition. 
While  I  do  not  advocate  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
college  in  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  country,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  two  or  three  more  at  present  would  assist  very 
much  in  accomplishing  the  work  that  we  propose  to  do.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  we  could  and  would  be  more 
thorough  in  our  teaching  if  we  had  only  two  or  three 
colleges,  but  I  must  say  I  cannot  see  why  that  should 
necessarily  be  so;  for  it  looks  to  me  that  the  two  p7*incij>al 
points,  thorovghness  and  nurnbers  would  as  likely  be  at- 
tained by  competition  as  by  endowment.  But  admitting 
the  possibility  of  a  few  endowed  institutions  becoming  more 
thorough  in  their  teaching  than  a  larger  number  conducted 
upon  a  self-sustaining  principle,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  ten  or  fifteen  colleges  are  much  more  likely  to  get 
at  the  masses  who  are  entering  our  profession,  than  two  or 
three  endowed  colleges.  While  thoroughness  is  of  very 
great  importance,  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  we  should 
manage,  in  some  way  so  as  to  educate  all  who  engage  in  our 
profession. 

When  we  have  managed  to  get  our  entire  profession 
thoroughly  interested  upon  this  subject,  we  will  then  be 
better  able  to  enforce  such  rules  of  thoroughness  as  we  may 
desire. 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  of 
our  dental  societies  to  take  an  active  interest  in  this  matter 
In  this  way  we  may  after  awhile  get  the  masses  of  our  pro- 
fession pretty  well  interested  in  dental  education. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


The  American  Dental  Association — Fifteenth  Annual 

Session. 

Second  Day — Momvng  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  hour^ 
the  President,  Dr.  Dean,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  "  Physiology  as  related  to  the  Health  of 
the  Dentist,"  was  still  undisr  discussion  ;  Dr.  John  Allen's 
paper  being  the  basis  upon  which  the  discussions  proceeded. 

Prof.  Taft  said  that  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the  promi- 
nent workers  in  the  profession  were  broken-down  men.  An 
improvement,  however,  is  visible  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  confinement  to  which  the  dentist  is  subjected  is  bad, 
the  position  he  occupies  in  operating  is  bad,  the  inhalations 
are  injurious.  We  ought  to  study  all  these  things  which 
pertain  to  the  health  of  the  dentist.  The  work  of  the 
dentist  is  physically  laborious ;  it  does  not  require  muscular 
energy  to  so  great  an  extent  as  rail-mauling  and  using  the 
sledge-hammer ;  but  it  requires  the  holding  of  a  steady 
hand ;  a  steady  and  persistent  effort  running  through  the 
whole  day  is  necessitated.  The  attention  must  be  riveted ; 
and  the  mental  strain  is  very  great.     The  surgeon  feels  ex- 
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hausted  after  a  short  operation  only.  The  two  efforts, 
physical  and  mental,  when  prolonged,  induce  very  great 
exhaustion.  Other  occupations  require  only  one  of  these 
two  methods  of  application  ;  some  require  physical  effort 
only,  others  mental.  We  should  strive  to  prevent  this 
being  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  attention  should  be  di- 
verted ;  something  should  be  chosen  that  will  wholly  draw 
off  the  attention.  Let  the  change  be  great,  and  the  em- 
ployment chosen  wholly  diverse.  Fresh  air,  rest,  freedom 
from  strain  and  stress,  must  be  provided.  The  incompati- 
bility between  patient  and  operator,  which  was  spoken  of 
yesterday,  tends  to  break  down  the  dentist. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Some  time  since  this  subject  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  Mississippi  Yalley  Association,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  had  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
an  essay  on  the  diseases  of  dentists  and  their  remedies. 
Dentists  are  peculiarly  subject  to  renal  diseases,  hemor- 
rhoids, and  chest  diseases.  Many  avoid  the  strain  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  sitting  while  operating ;  and  he  is 
glad  to  know  that  this  is  so.  A  constant  strain  is  more  ex- 
hausting than  a  much  more  severe  one  for  a  short  time  only. 
Men  who  can  raise  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at  arm's  length 
with  ease,  will  break  down  if  required  to  continue  to  sus- 
tain only  ten  pounds.  This,  the  chief  cause  of  the  dentist's 
breaking  down,  is  the  result  of  just  such  constant  tension, 
which  does  not  occur  in  other  occupations.  There  is  too 
little  attention  paid  to  ventilating  our  offices.  If  we  could 
have  sushine  it  would  be  better,  but  it  is  not  often  possible. 
He  had  once  lived  twelve  years  in  the  country  on  a  little 
farm,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  city,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  a  broken-down  man.  He  took  the  alarm  and  re- 
sumed a  more  active  life,  riding  in  summer  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  been  benefited  by  it. 

Dr  Barrett,  (N.  Y.)  What  is  to  be  done  with  patients 
with  whom  we  can  establish  no  proper  nervous  relations  ? 
There  are  patients  whom  we  dread  to  see  come  into  our 
offices ;  others  again  we  can  labor  over  all  day  and  not  feel 
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it.  There  is  some  mysterious  vitality  which  we  do  not 
understand.  Till  we  can,  as  it  were,  discover  the  difference 
between  death  and  life,  till  we  can  discover  some  means  of 
preventing  this  influence,  we  mnst  go  on  and  be  robbed  of 
vital  force. 

Prof.  Taft  refuses  to  operate  for  incompatible  patients. 
No  cultivation  will  bring  about  compatibility.  These 
patients,  however,  will  form  proper  relations  with  other 
operators,  and  he  sends  them  to  others.  He  had  noticed 
that  patients  sometimes  "feel  first-rate,"  while  the  operator 
is  wilted  out.  Sometimes  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
If  he  suffers  from  one  night's  insomnia,  he  inquires  closely 
into  the  cause,  and  usually  succeeds  in  finding  and  removing 
it,  so  that  he  rarely  misses  the  second  night.  Ordinarily, 
the  trouble  may  be  removed. 

Prof.  McQuillen.  If  every  one  should  refuse  to  operate 
for  the  incompatibles,  what  would  become  of  them  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  ^#ho  refused 
to  attend  a  patient  on  account  of  incompatibility  ?  It  is  a 
confession  of  weakness  to  talk  this  way.  There  is  often 
more  incompatibility  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  than 
of  the  patient;  exacting  of  the  latter  unflinching  patience 
and  endurance  under  the  most  painful  operations  without 
any  manifestation  of  sympathy,  and,  when  the  slightest 
shrinking  or  resistance  is  made,  giving  by  word  and  action 
unmistakable  evidences  of  temper.  No  man  can  expect  to 
control  others  until  he  has  obtained  the  mastery  over 
himself.  Rarey  conquered  a  horse  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced untamable  in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  exerting 
his  peculiar  influence  over  him.  We  should  control  our 
patients  not  by  brute  force,  but  by  kindness;  making  such 
an  impression  on  them  that  they  will  feel  there  is  a  mag- 
netic power  they  must  submit  to.  It  is  through  the  heart 
that  the  incompatibilities  can  be  reached ;  a  kind  word,  a 
sympathetic  look,  and  a  pleasant  manner  will  enable  a 
patient  to  submit  to  the  most  painful  operations  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  feeling,   who  would   not  tolerate  the 
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touch  of  another  who  lacked  that  essential  quality.  The 
operator,  in  fact,  should  have  that  command  over  hiraself 
which  will  enable  him  to  control  the  most  refractory  patients 
and  at  the  same  time  manifest  a  gentleness  of  manner  which 
will  support  and  encourage  the  most  timid,  or  he  is  not 
entirely  fitted  for  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

If  ansBsthesia  is  but  privity  of  oxygen,  as  maintained 
yesterday,  how  is  it  that  nitrous  oxide  and  chloroform  act 
so  promptly  that  the  effects  are  manifested  almost  instan- 
taneously, while  pearl-divers  can  remain  under  water  de- 
prived of  air  other  than  that  in  their  lungs  for  two  or  three 
minutes?     We  do  not  expel  all  the  air  from  the  lungs  in 
expiration  or  thoroughly  inflate  them  in  inspiration.     The 
quantity  that  is  uniformly  changed  in  ordinary  respiration 
is  named  breathing  air.     What  can   be  drawn  in  over  and 
above  this  in  the  deepest  inspiration  is  called  cornplemental 
air.     After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  which  expels 
the  breathing  air^  a  certain  quantity  of  air  remains  in  the 
lungs  which  may  be  expelled  by  a  more  forcible  and  deeper 
expiration ;    this  is   termed   the  reserve  air.      A  certain 
quantity  still  remains  over  which  there  is  no  voluntary 
control,  and  this  is  called   the  residtcal  air.     When  the 
lungs  have  been  once  inflated,  no  force  can  remove  all  the 
air  from  the  cells.     The  hydrostatic  test  for  infanticide  is 
founded   off  this   principle.      Cutting  off  the   air,   as  in 
drowning  and  hanging,  will   undoubtedly  produce  insensi- 
bility or  narcosis,  with  the  possibility  of  resuscitation,  but 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  ansBsthesia  is  not 
due  to  the  agent  employed  acting  as  a  poison  directly  upon 
the  nerve-centers,  rather  than  by  an   arrest  of  the  oxygen- 
ation of  the  nervous  mass. 

He  had  known  from  personal  experience  what  insoajnia 
or  wakefulness  meant.  In  former  years,  under  the  pressure 
of  varied  duties  as  a  practitioner,  teacher  and  editor,  in 
order  to  get  through  the  work  that  crowded  upon  him  he 
had  been  compelled  to  sit  up  late  at  night  and  rise  early  in 
the   morning,  and  not  unfrequently  the  entire  night   had 
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been  passed  m  his  library  hard  at  wort.  To  do  this  he  had 
used  coffee  and  wrapped  wet  towels  around  his  head,  to 
drive  off  the  tendency  to  drowsiness.  After  a  time  sleep, 
which  had  thus  been  driven  away,  could  not  be  obtained 
wlien  it  was  sought  for.  And  night  after  night  was  passed 
without  it,  and  even  when  it  came  it  was  accompanied  by 
dreams,  in  which  the  mind  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  the  day,  with  a  tenfold  exaggeration  of  work  and 
attendant  annoyances  and  difficulties. 

Insomnia  is  due  to  an  engorged  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  and  this  can  only  be  corrected  by  re- 
storing the  normal  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  in  every 
portion  of  the  organism.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  walking, 
riding,  swimming,  and  particularly  a  current  bath  at  Ni- 
agara (in  which  you  take  hold  of  a  stout  rope  with  both 
hands,  and  then  the  body  vibrates  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  like  a  flag  in  a  stiff  breeze,)  will  send  the  blood 
tingling  to  the  extremities,  and  enable  one  to  sleep  soundly. 
This  is  far  better  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  drugs. 
Bromide  of  potassium  has,  however,  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hammond  for  insomnia.  He  says  it  acts 
like  a  charm,  diminishing  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  allaying  any  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  that 
may  be  present  in  the  sthenic  form  of  insomnia. 

Dr.  John  Allen  is  glad  to  see  that  this  subject  is  being 
discussed,  and  desires  to  see  a  spirit  of  inquiry  manifested. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  by  insanity  in  other  professions  is 
far  less  than  in  ours,  as  he  has  ascertained  by  inquiry,  and 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  it,  which  we  must  find  out. 
We  must  study  nature's  laws,  and  we  can't  amend  or  alter 
them,  we  must  conform  to  them  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Temporary  relief  may  he  obtained  from  stimulants,  but 
just  so  far  as  these  elevate  the  system,  so  far  it  falls  below 
in  their  absence.  It  takes  more  and  more,  and  moderation 
cannot  be  commanded. 

Prof.  Shepard  has  not  observed  the  tendency  to  insanity 
among  dentists  to  any  sach  extent  as  described  in  Dr.  Allen's 
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paper.  There  are  many  old  men  in  the  profession  ;  one  in 
Boston  seventy-five  years  of  age  is  in  active  practice.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  this  class  of  men  do  not  do  as  good 
work  as  younger  men ;  that  is  impossible ;  but  they  are 
well  men.  Many  men  in  mercantile  pursnits  are  taken  to 
the  asylums  from  perplexities  of  business,  but  he  cannot  re- 
call an  instance  of  insanity  among  dentists.  A  large 
majority  of  them  are  well  men  comparatively.  The  reason 
that  so  many  of  the  professions  are  young  men  is,  that 
thirty  yeai-8  ago  our  numbers  were  small.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  practice  is  so  depressing  upon  life-force.  Over 
work  will  bring  its  legitimate  result,  and  those  who  have 
fallen  within  his  knowledge  have  done  so  from  overwork. 
One  esteemed  brother,  deceased  just  previous  to  our  last 
meeting,  worked  till  3  A.  M.  in  investigating,  and  carried 
on  a  large  practice ;  and  on  the  morning  of  his  death  was 
at  work  upon  an  article  for  this  association.  The  great 
secret  of  keeping  health  is  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of  one's 
business;  and  a  man  who  does  not  enjoy  his  profession  and 
go  to  it  with  pleasure  in  the  morning,  cannot  accomplish 
the  best  results  with  the  least  expenditure.  It  is  the  hi£!;h 
motive,  the  idea  that  one  is  doing  good,  that  will  sustain  \ 
the  further  from  the  idea  of  money  one  can  get,  the  greater 
pleasure  he  will  find  iu  his  work,  and  the  greater  immnnity 
from  declining  health. 

Dr.  Barrett  thinks  there  is  a  greater  drain  upon  dentists 
than  upon  other  professions.  It  is  not  the  refractory  patients 
that  are  most  exhausting,  but  those  that  settle  down  and 
draw  and  draw  till  we  sink  down  exhausted.  No  dentist 
could  keep  this  up  as  long  as  the  physician  can  his  exer- 
tions. 

Prof.  Flagg  is  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Barrett.  We  must 
make  an  efibrt  to  control  patients.  He  had  often  diminished 
the  magnetic  current  by  interposing  folds  of  napkins 
between  himself  and  the  patient.  It  is  the  contact  of  skin 
with  skin  that  does  the  mischief.  Disagrees  with  Prof. 
Shepard ;  there  are  old  men  in  the  profession,  but  they  are 
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easy-going  ones;  are  there  any  del  vers  seventy-five  years 
old  and  in  the  harness?  There  are  perhaps  exceptions, but 
they  are  the  Von  Humboldts.  Our  calling  produces  more 
drain  in  every  direction  than  any  other;  it  is  the  constant 
effort  that  breaks  down,  and  the  love  of  it  vloes  it  more  than 
antipathy.  Agrees  with  Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes  that  it  were 
better  for  mankind  if  all  the  drugs  (as  they  are  used,  or 
rather  abused)  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  all  the 
worse  for  the  iishes !  Protests  against  the  use  of  the  bromide 
of  potarsinm.  It  is  a  treachel-oufe  Wto— tei!y  Mod  for  a 
few  times,  but  J' plays  out,"  an3'reave8.fbe  palienl  in  a  de- 
plorable condrrioff.   '  Aes'if^idir  Is*  abC>iii  ^ii  tiod  fesany/ 

J  y»  l_      4.1- *      'i*'*^*       ^*         ••*••  •       •«       •    j«     •         «j      •••     •!,»    '-' 


gentleness  with  firmness. 

Dr.  Allen's  paper  is  admirable,  and  takes  irrefutable 
ground.  Wo  overtax  ourselves,  not  as  business  men  do,  in 
the  inordinate  exertion  to  make  money,  but  in  the  legiti- 
mate practice  of  our  profession.  We  break  down  in  an 
average  time  of  eight  years.  Rest  and  a  change  of  occu- 
pation are  what  are  needed. 

The  difference  between  sleep  and  ansesthesia  is  subtle. 
Sleep  is  not  recuperative ;  unconsciousness  is  another  thing. 
In  eleep  there  is  turgescence  of  the  brain,  but  in  uncon- 
sciousness there  is  an  ansBmic  condition.  When  a  man 
dreams  of  things  he  bas  been  doing  during  the  day,  he 
had  better  stop.  When  we  wake  up  from  bleep  we  feel  re- 
freshed, but  there  is  no  refreshment  from  ansBsthesia. 
There  is  always  danger  in  this  condition.  The  speaker  is 
a  strong  believer  in  anaesthesia;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  ever  given  to  suffering  humanity,  and  we  gave  it  to 
the  medical  profession,  which  we  are  all  the  time  helping 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  a  boon,  but,  like  other 
powerful  aoents  may  be  and  is  misused.  As  in  the  use  of 
arsenic,  it  is  said  that  only  a  little  is  used ;  gentlemen  say 
they  never  give  it  to  unconsciousness ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
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stood  that  when  a  patient  is  only  partially  under  its  in. 
fluence,  every  nerve  is  fully  aroused,  and  the  pain  is  more 
severe  than  ever.  Believes  that  the  nervous  mass  is  affected 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  it  is.  The  first  sense 
lost  in  aneesthesia  is  that  of  smell  ;  and  it  progresses  in 
regular  order.  When  the  pons  varolii  is  affected  it  is  a 
most  critical  condition, — one  next  to  death.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  when  patients  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
bridge  of  helplessness,  and  then  operated  upon  and  tortured 
there  sfacfi^d  fejloj^  -^h^Ada^hes,  insomnia,  and  hysterics. 
The  daughtefrs'oF  TekfliBg  medical  men  are  in  the  same  con- 

•  ciition^  •  .  •  •  • 2  •••••;-••  •• 

••' •'!)?* -Atkiiiseli:  '-All  tliafr'Iias"' ''been  rad-fn 
:  trkion  hji8*ref^*ed  to  tte:blo©d."^':  Wa  fail  to  see  that  these 
*{rvemi6^6hierdf*  Tk^j^dlUrlzaibldnend-depolarization  are  not 
immediately  affected  by  the  breathing  of  oxygen.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flagg  dealt  with 
the  subject.  We  deal  with  concomitants  and  not  with 
causes.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  we  know  anything 
about  causes.  Anaesthesia  and  sleep  are  different, — one 
is  normal  and  the  other  is  abnormal.  When  all  the  oxygen 
is  taken  out  of  the  system  it  is  dead.  Any  agent  may  be 
food,  poison,  or  remedy  according  to  the  tension  of  polarity. 
Do  not  throw  the  remedies  to  the  fishes,  but  throw  away 
our  misapprehensions  about  remedies.  We  must  not  take 
extreme  views.  What  is  temperament?  Only  a  polar- 
ization of  currents.  We  must  oppose  kindness  to  unkind- 
ness,  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  do  good,  irrespective 
of  money.  We  must  control  our  patients;  not  by  the 
Rarey  method,  however,  for  we  can't  always  choke  them 
down.  «w 

Prof.  Taft  wished  to  correct  a  possible  misapprehension  ; 
he  did  not  mean  irritability  when  he  said  incompatibility 
in  regard  to  patients.  The  sluggish  patients  who  manifest 
no  opposition  are  often  the  worst.  They  are  repulsive  to 
the  operator,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  us,  for  if  the 
operator  was  repulsive  to  them,  they  would  seek  some  other 
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one.  An  irritable,  fussy  patient  may  be  brought  down  if 
we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  bnt  the  other  thing  is  a  diiferent 
thing.  Do  not  think  yon  can  dominate  all  patients;  yon 
will  be  exhausted  and  broken  down  in  proportion  as  you 
do  it. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. 

The  Executive  Committee  made  a  report,  recommending 
that  the  atlernoons  be  devoted  to  clinics,  which  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  read,  and 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  publish  the  Transactions 
for  the  present  year. 

The  subject  of  "  Pathology  and  Surgery"  was  postponed, 
and  "  Histology  and  Microscopy"  was  taken  up. 

Dr.  Taft  read  a  report  written  by  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Jackson, 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  writer  stated  that  in  making  microscopical  investi- 
gation of  hypertrophied  cement,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
frequency  with  which  atrophy  occurs  in  connection  with  it. 
There  are  constant  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  two 
vital  forces  which  build  up  and  tear  down  the  tissues.  In 
a  normal  state  these  forces  balance  each  other,  bnt  if  either 
gains  the  ascendency,  we  have  hypertrophy,  or  atrophy. 
Through  these  alternations  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the 
osseous  system  renews  its  tissues, — though  not  so  rapidly  as 
the  soft  parts  do.  Teeth  are  often  found  to  have  changed 
from  soft  and  tender,  to  hard  and  strong.  The  lamination 
of  hypertrophied  cement  shows  that  there  are  periods  of 
activity  and  cessation,  as  well  as  places  of  greater  activity 
of  action.     Wave-lines  show  the  extent  of  these  actions. 

In  investigating,  the  writer,  had  noticed  that  the  bone- 
corpuscles  were  most  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  each 
stage  of  activity,  and  at  the  points  of  most  rapid  growth. 
What  function  do  these  corpuscles  fulfill?  Are  they  neces- 
sary to  the  structure  i  and  if  so,  why  are  they  sometimes 
absent?  Or  are  they  results  of  pathological  conditions,  or 
masses  of  periosteal  tissue  enveloped  in  the  rapidly  de- 
veloped cement? 
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The  writer  is  inclined  to  the  latter  position.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  teeth;  at- 
tention to  it  would  save  injuries  and  pain.  We  shonld 
work  with  great  caution  in  excavating  the  incisors,  as  fila- 
ments of  the  nerve  often  extend  far  into  the  dentine. 

The  transverse  grooves  found  on  teeth  liavo  two  distinct 
characters, — those  with  rounded  edges  being  formed  during 
the  development  of  the  teeth,  either  as  a  pathological  result 
or  from  varjMng  intensity  of  action  of  the  formative  process. 
The  second  class  with  hollow  edges  is  the  result  of  chemical 
action  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

Prof.  Strieker,  of  Vienna,  has  been  making  some  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  pathology  of  suppuration.  He 
concludes  that  pus-corpuscles  are  formed  by  the  division  of 
the  cells  of  the  injured  or  diseased  tissue. 

Dr.  Taft  then  read  an  additional  report  written  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Swain,  of  Chicago. 

The  committee  reported  a  decided  barrenness  during  the 
year, — quite  in   contrast   with   the  few  years  preceding. 
Certain  observations  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Chase,  the 
results  of  which   had    appeared   in  the  Alissotiri  Journal, 
were  alluded   to.      The   committee   had   examined   Prof. 
Chase's  specimens  for  themselves,  in  company  with  Prof. 
H.  A.  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Danforth,  of  Chicago,  both  hift- 
tologists  of  high  repute.     They  found  that  they  presented 
the  appearances  shown  in  the  drawings,  though  not  quite 
so  markedly.     The  bead-like  appearances  were   well  de- 
fined, and  the  specimens  numerous.     All  the  teeth  were 
taken  from    persons  under  seventeen,  before  complete  de 
velopment   had   taken    place.     Prof.  Chase  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  tubuli  had  been  formed  by  a  linear  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells,  the  proximal  ends  being  absorbed,  this  pro- 
cess continued  forming  tubuli.     He  also  claims  that  the  nucleus 
still  remains  in   the   calcified    cell,   retaining  vitality  which 
enables  it  under  proper  conditions  to  renew  its  action,  and  that 
through  this  vitality  the  changes  which  take  place  in  dentine 
occur, — such  as  absorption  of  dentine  from  beneath  a  perfect 
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gold  filling  uniting  the  pulp-cavity  and  cavity  of  decay.  Prof. 
Chase  claims  that  calcification  and  decalcification  take  place  in 
teeth,  and  that  the  animal  portion  may  be  removed  without 
chemical  action. 

Though  the  appearances  are  doubtless  present^  yet  they  do 
not  establish  the  theory ;  it  cannot  be  considered  proved  till 
Prof.  Chase  shall  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  nuclei. 

Mr.  John  Tomes  has  called  attention  to  the  appearances  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Chase.  In  his  work  published  in  1848,  he 
describes  the  linear  arrangement  of  the  cells,  their  divisions 
and  elongation,  and  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  proximal 
ends,  thus  forming  a  continuous  tube ;  the  intertubular  spaces 
becoming  filled  with  earthy  matter,  dentine  is  formed.  The 
baccated  appearance  he  ascribes  to  the  preserved  convexity  of 
the  cells,  and  a  constriction  at  the  point  of  junction. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Prof.  Chase  diflfers  from  Mr. 
Tomes  only  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  cell-nuclei.  His  theories 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  generally  adopted  ones,  and 
stimulate  scientific  men  to  the  most  thorough  investigation. 

The  report  then  described  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  denti- 
gerous  cyst.  A  young  lady,  aged  twenty-three,  had  her  teeth 
extracted.  The  deciduous  right  cuspid  was  still  present.  After 
its  extraction,  the  operator  (Dr.  Morse,  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,) 
observed  an  enlarged  condition  of  the  alveolus,  and,  supposing 
that  the  permanent  cuspid  was  in  the  jaw  or  that  the  root  of 
the  temporary  remained,  applied  his  alveolar  forceps  and  cut 
through.  Examining  the  mass  in  the  beak  of  the  forceps,  he 
found  that  he  had  extracted  sixteen  miniature  cuspid  teeth. 
The  floor  of  the  cyst  revealed  the  sockets  of  several  of  these 
small  teeth.  The  patient  informed  Dr.  Morse  that  the  per- 
manent xight  cuspid  had  erupted  as  a  '*  tush,"  and  had  been 
extracted  some  years  previous  by  her  physician. 

The  committee  had  submitted  these  teeth  to  microscopical  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  were  embodied  in  certain  photo- 
graphs accompanying  the  report.  They  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  developed  teeth  as  to  enamel,  dentine,  cementum,  and 
pulp-cavity. 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  probable  mode  of 
development  of  these  teeth,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
3 
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the  primary  tooth-germ  by  gemmation  produced  sixteen  daughter 
cells,  each  of  which  became  a  tooth. 
Adjourned. 

Evening  Session. 

The  subject  of  microscopy  was  still  under  discussion. 

Prof.  McQuillen  said  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  gentle- 
men  were  undertaking  researches  themselves.     There^  is  too 
much  disposition  in  this  country  to  rely  upon  the  observatioiis 
of  Europeans.     The  microscope  is  too  much  of  a  toy  with  many. 
Micro-photographs  are  very  fair,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  microscope.     Nutrition  is  not  a  subject  for  microscopical 
observation ;  it  is  too  subtle,  and  we  can  observe  it«  stages  only. 
Be  had  once  honestly  believed  the  doctrine  of  **omne  vivumex 
ovo"  and  taught  it  for  years, — but  is  now  a  skeptic  in  regard  to 
it.     He  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  but 
does  not  feel  assured  that  it  is  true.     We  have  had  apparent 
beginnings  of  life  from  a  formless  fluid.     If  we  should  insist  od 
the  necessity  of  a  germ  to  form  a  crystal,  we  should  be  laughed 
at  bj  most ;  but  the  doctrine  is  advocated  by  some.    If  it  is 
not  true,  it  is  reasonable  that  out  of  a  formless  fluid  life  is 
evolved  de  novo.     The  existence  of  the  vegetable  is  dependent 
upon  its  obtaining  fluids  and  gases  from  the  inorganic  kingdom. 
We  live  upon  dead  matter  ;  the  somatic  and  molecular  life  of 
our  food  substances  is  destroyed  by  cooking.     When  does  it 
pass  from  dead  to  living  matter  ?  when  assimilation  takes  place 
or  before  ?    In  former  times  Owen  regarded  the  process  of  for- 
mation in   dentine  as  a  centripetal  calcification   of  the  pulp. 
We  recognize  a  series  of  cells  arranged  in  linear  form,  which 
undergo  a  change,  and  become  odontoblasts,  having  prolonga- 
tions between  which  calcification  takes  place,  forming  inter- 
tubular  tissue.     We  want  the  results  of  original  investigations^ 
but  after  a  man  has  worked  hard  all  day  he  is  unfitted  for  such 
duties,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  very  little  of  it.     Our  in- 
stitutions should  be  endowed,  and  so  situated  that  young  men  of 
ability  may  confine  themselves  to  original  investigations,  and 
then   America  may   make  its  contributions  to  science  as  do 
England  and  Germany. 

Dr.  Atkinson.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  best  men  know  so  little. 
We  should  be  thankful  that  anybody  knows  anything.  We 
deal  with  histology  as  we  would  if  we  should  view  an  audience 
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en  masse,  and  attempt  to  describe  it.  We  shall  never  know 
anything  aboat  life  until  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  of 
fanction.  There  is  a  substratum  denominated  (Uoniy  which  is 
the  least  manifestation  of  life  that  we  know  of.  Atoms  are 
endowed  with  life, — ^they  can't  be  killed.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  molecular  life  of  our  food  is  killed.  A  statement  like 
that  is  either  a  lapsus  Ungues,  or  it  shows  an  utter  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  A  soms  coalesce  and  manufacture  molecules ; 
plasma  is  an  aggregation  of  molecules.  Something  must  die 
that  something  else  may  live  throughout  the  range  of  organic 
life.  We  have  crystalline  life^  and  below  that  granular  life, 
molecular  life,  and  atomic  life.  A  crystal  is  regularly  arranged 
granules  that  are  regularly  arranged  molecules  that  are  regu- 
larly arranged  atoms. 

The  doctrine  of  inorganic  or  azoic  existence  will  not  do  in 
this  day.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  life,  we  must  de- 
fine the  territory  we  are  speaking  of ;  when  the  conscious  lif^ 
has  left  the  body,  we  have  organic,  cellular,  and  molecular  life 
left,  and  that  is  the  food  which  we  delight  to  suck  from  the 
beefsteak.  It  is  simply  a  polarization  and  depolarization  of 
atoms  that  constitutes  molecular  mass.  We  cannot  disrupt 
molecules  without  reducing  to  ultimate  atoms  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  death.  Matter  means  mother.  Every  one  who  has 
followed  me  knows  I  have  given  as  complete  an  answer  to  the 
question  we  are  discussing,  as  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
When  the  blessed  love  of  the  Father  of  light  comes  in  and  illu- 
mines us,  we  are  endowed  with  the  capability  to  perceive.  The 
doctrine  that  *'  omne  vivum  ex  ovo'  is  pretty  old,  as  old  as 
Harvey.  If  the  protoplasmic  mass  is  an  egg,  that  is  true ; 
there  are  no  bricks  without  mud, — there  is  no  loaf  without 
dough.  What  do  Bastian's  investigations  prove?  Only  that 
these  points  are  so  small  as  not  to  have  been  detected  before ; 
they  do  not  prove  that  the  germs  are  not  essentially  eggs. 
What  is  an  atom  ?  It  is  in  size  about  the  two-hundred-millionth 
of  an  inch.  If  one  side  of  it  is  warm  and  the  other  cold,  there 
is  polarization  and  depolarization,  and  that  is  crystallization. 
When  we  have  investigated  deep  enough,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  understand  the  processes,  and  they  will  be  as  plain  as  the 
freezing  of  water. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. — DerUal  Cosmos, 

TO  BB  CONTINUED. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
Exposed  Pulps. 

WM.  O.  WARDLAWy  D.  D.  8.,  AUGUSTA,  OA. 

I  had  prepared  a  paper  upon  tiie  treatment  of  ''exposed 
pulps"  with  my  method  of  "  capping"  them,  when  your 
admirable  editorial  upon  the  subject,  in  the  May  No.  of  the 
Begiater^  appeared.  The  principles  of  treatment  are  there 
so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  set  forth,  (the  reader  is  particu- 
larly referred  to  it,)  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  for  my 
present  purpose,  that  I  should  do  more  than  briefly  recap- 
itulate them  in  this  article,  in  which  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  my  mode  of  "  capping  nerves." 

The  first  indication  of  treatment,  of  course,  is  to  remove 
and  permanently  exclude  all  irritants. 

This  can  only  be  done  thoroughly,  by  a  free  and  fnll 
opening-up  of  the  cavity,  so  that  direct  access  may  be  had 
to  every  part  of  it.  The  condition  of  the  pulp  itself  will 
then  suggest  the  therapeutic  treatment  demanded.  If  in- 
flamed or  congested,  sedatives  and  astringents  will  be  re- 
quired ;  if  suppurating,  Oakley  Coles  treatment  of  pepein 
is  good  enough.  A  systemic  regimen  may  have  to  be  in- 
stituted to  meet  a  malarial  mercurial,  or  syphilitic  cachexia. 
But,  in  a  healthy  system,  the  main  thing  is  to  protect  the 
pulp  from  irritation,  and  nature  will  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  very  soon  restore  it  to  a  normal  condition. 

Having,  then,  freed  the  pulp  from  all  external  irritant^, 
and  made  such  topical  application  as  may  be  necessary,  tlie 
next  step  is  to  secure  this  condition,  to  await  the  kind 
offices  of  nature,  or,  as  the  basis  for  a  permanent  operation. 

With  the  pulp  in  readiness,  what  are  the  requirements  of 
a  nerve-capping  ?  The  material  must  be  nn-irritating,  a 
non-conductor^  accurately  adapted  to  the  point  of  exposure, 
and  hermetically  sealing  the  orifice  to  the  pulp. 

You  say,  '^  these  requirements  are  easily  understood ;  but 
the  substance  to  supply  them  completely  is  not  yet  ob- 
tained." 
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I  claim  that  I  have  Bnch  a  substance,  and  that  ray  mode 
of  using  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  many  methods  of 
'^  capping"  palps,  that  I've  seen  recommended.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  nsed  by  others,  bat  I  claim  that,  with 
myself,  it  is  original  and  that  it  has  been  very  snccessfal  in 
my  hands.  Dr.  King's  method  of  the  batter  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  creosote  with  the  os-artificial  is  good.  Dr.  Francis' 
method  of  note  paper  and  balsam  of  fir,  with  os-artificial, 
is  good ;  the  method  of  the  egg  membrane,  I  have  used, 
with  happy  results,  isinglass,  court-plaster  and  os-artificial ; 
but  none  of  these  modes  completely  fill  the  bill. 

My  material  is  the  common  pink  base-plate  gutta-percha 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  in  conjunction  with  os-artificial. 
Notice,  the  gntta-percha  is  the  base-plate  and  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages. 

With  the  cavity  carefully  prepared,  the  rubber  dam  in 
position,  and  all  things  in  readiness,  a  drop  of  the  solution 
taken  up  with  an  instrument  or  on  a  pellet  of  cotton,  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  point  of  exposure. 

The  chloroform  very  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  a  thin 
pellicle  covering  on  the  exposed  pulp.  The  evaporation 
which  is  very  prompt,  may  be  hastened  with  the  air  syringe, 
and  the  coating  may  be  made  thicker,  if  desirable,  by  a 
second  application. 

Upon  this  flooring  an  os-artificial  filling  is  to  be  placed, 
which  will  afibrd  a  firm  foundation  for  a  gold  filling. 

We  thus  have  our  pulp  protected  by  a  durable  material 
which,  applied  in  a  plastic  condition,  has  smoothly  and 
accurately  conformed  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  is 
unirriatting  and  a  non-conductor,  and  is  firmly  adherent  to 
the  floor  of  the  cavity. 

With  this  condition  of  things  preserved,  will  not  nature 
attend  to  the  balance  ?  We  may  safely  trust  her.  Very 
slight  co-operation  is  all  she  needs.  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  "  viz  raedicatrix  naturse."  Nearly  any  pulp,  however 
inflauaed,  short  of  suppuration,  will  return  to  a  normal  con- 
dition if  secured  from  irritation.  I  fear  many  pulps  are 
dosed  to  death  with  escharotic  applications. 
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The  following  peculiar  characteristic  properties  partica-  ^ 

larly  recommend  this  solution.  The  gutta-percha  is  so  .i 
promptly  soluble  that  it  can  be  prepared  upon  the  momeot 
and  at  nominal  cost.  It  evaporates  very  rapidly,  acquiring 
the  desired  consistency  directly.  It  contains  so  much 
earthy  matter  as  to  form  a  stratum  of  appreciable  thickness. 
It  is  very  adhesive,  sticking  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
Its  pink  color  renders  it  readily  visible  wherever  placed,— 
an  important  consideration.  It  is  a  perfect  non-conductor. 
The  chloroform  is  soothing  to  the  pulp  and  sensitive  den- 
tine. It  can  be  made  so  thick  as  to  be  easily  applied  to  an 
upper  tooth  even.  And,  finally,  being  insoluble  in  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  it  cuts  off  the  usually  severe  pain  following 
the  application  of  the  os-artificial.  This  last,  I  regard  as 
of  great  moment,  for  I  believe  many  pulps  succumb  to  the 
escharotic  effect  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  which  othervvise 
would  have  survived. 

I  had  tried,  several  years  ago,  to  use,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  white  gutta-percha  solution,  obtained  at  the  dental 
depots,  but  abandoned  it  because  it  evaporated  so  slowly, 
it  left  too  thin  a  film,  its  color  made  it  impossible  to  know 
what  was  being  done  with  it,  and,  it  was  so  fluid  that  it 
could  not  be  used  in  upper  cavities,  except  with  great 
diflBculty. 

I  have  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  daily  use  of  this  solution 
for  this,  and  a  variety  of  purposes,  that  I  beg  my  profes- 
sional brethren  who  may  have  a  prejudice  against  it,  or  in 
favor  of  something  else,  to  just  try  it  for  a  few  times,  and  I 
think  they  will  involuntarily  exclaim  "  Eureka."  I  wanted 
to  give  in  detail  some  of  these  other  uses,  but  the  length  of 
this  article  admonishes  me  against  it.  I  will  merely  mention 
some  of  them. 

I  use  it,  as  a  temporary  filling  in  sensitive  cavities,  as  a 
covering  over  arsenic  in  shallow  cavities,  as  a  temporary 
expedient  in  cavities  where,  for  the  want  of  light,  time,  or 
other  reason,  I  can't  make  a  thorough  examination  ;  iu  the 
aching  teeth  of  timid  children  ("  ne  plus  uUraj^^)  in  con 
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janction  with  os-artificial,  over  nearly  exposed  nerves,  to 
intercept  the  chloride  of  zinc ;  to  protect  osartificial 
fillings  against  moistnre ;  to  stop  a  leak  throngh  an  acci- 
dental pnnctnre  in  the  rubber  dam ;  npon  a  conical  tooth 
to  prevent  the  dam  from  slipping  off,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  in 
fact,  my  "  Man  Friday,"  withont  which  I  cannot  get  along. 
The  first  I  ever  saw  of  the  solution,  Dr.  E.  W.  Harker 
was  using  it  for  the  protection  of  his  osartificial  fillings 
against  moistnre,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit,  so  far  as  I 
know  of  its  introduction  in  dentistry. — Dental  Register. 


ARTICLE  V. 
On  Tumours  of  ike  Tongue. 

M.  Molliore,  Surgeon  to  the  Hotel*Diea  at  Lyons,  makes 
the  following  observations  upon  some  rare  tumours  of  the 
tongue,  {Progres  Medicalej  No.  1,  1875.) 

HydcUid  Cyst  of  the  Tongue. — L.  S.,  aged  twenty-four,  a 
schoolmaster,  entered  the  Hotel-Dien,  at  Lyons,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1874.  This  young  man,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
robust  constitution,  dated  his  malady  from  the  preceding 
March.  A  pimple  then  appeared  npon  the  tongue,  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  violent  pain.  The  pimple  was  then  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  but  rapidly  increased.  Inflammatory 
symptoms  of  great  intensity  supervened.  The  tongue 
acquired  an  enormous  size,  and  for  fifteen  days  the  patient 
could  swallow  no  food.  When  this  inflammation  ceased, 
he  found  the  tumour  of  the  same  size  as  before.  It  was 
indolent,  but  it  continued  to  enlarge,  so  that  after  some 
time  he  had  much  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties  of  his 
calling.  When  he  entered  the  hospital  a  round  and  very 
hard  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  was  seen  on  the  right 
border  of  the  tongue,  its  greatest  prominence  being  towards 
the  upper  surface.  This  tumour  was  well  defined,  regularly 
rounded,  and  indolent.  The  tongue  was  siezed  with  a 
napkin,  and  drawn  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  upwards 
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and  out  of  the  mouth.  It  was  thus  rendered  motionless, 
and  in  this  way  fluctuation  was  very  distinctly  observed. 
The  tumour  was  diagnosed  to  be  a  cyst.  On  September  12 
it  was  operated  on.  The  point  of  the  tongue  was  siezed 
with  sharp  forceps,  and  drawn  outwards.  A  longitudinal 
incision  was  made  in  the  dorsum,  and  the  dissection  carried 
on.  The  tumour  adhered  closely  to  the  lingual  tissues,  and 
was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  muscles  among  which  it  had 
its  origin.  There  was  also  a  deep  adhesion  to  the  ranioe 
artery,  which  was  opened  quite  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
When  the  tumour  was  removed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  tie 
the  artery.  The  wound  was  united  by  fine  stitches  of 
metallic  suture.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  during 
the  day  was  ordered  gargles  of  iced  and  medicated  water. 
Next  day  there  was  slight  swelling.  The  tongue  was  as 
large  as  it  had  been  before  the  operation,  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  ecchymosed.  There  was  no  fever,  and  the  temperature 
throughout  the  whole  treatment  never  reached  39°  Cent. 
(100.2°  Fahr.)  On  the  fourth  day  the  stitches  were  removed. 
The  clots  which  had  accumulated  were  pressed  out  of  the 
cavity,  and  on  September  20  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
with  only  a  small  linear  wound  and  slight  swelling!  He 
could  speak  freely,  and  had  no  pain.  When  the  tumonr 
was  examined,  a  transparent  vesicle  with  very  thin  walls 
was  found  within.  It  contained  a  small  opaque  point. 
This  point  was  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  and 
the  parasite  was  discovered  with  its  suckers  and  crown  of 
booklets,  thus  demonstrating  the  tumour  to  be  an  hydatid 
cyst  of  the  tongue. 

M.  Molliere^s  reason  for  publishing  this  case  is  not  so 
much  the  rarity  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  tongue,  for  this 
rarity  is  only  comparative  ;  but  because  of  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  it.  The  parasite  must  have  entered 
the  tongue  during  mastication,  and  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  were  probably  due  to  it.  In  the  first  place  it 
acted  as  a  foreign  body,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  in- 
flammation ceased  when  the  parasitical  cyst  had  formed. 
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He  calls  atteution  particularly  to  the  method  he  employed 
to  demoDBtrato  the  fluctuation.  Its  value  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated without  a  trial.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  rendered  motionless.  The  thera- 
pentica  treatment,  also,  he  considers  to  have  been  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  rational.  Are  we  not  certain  by  com- 
plete excision  thoroughly  to  extirpate  the  evil  ?  Total 
ablation  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  quicker 
than  the  other  methods — injections,  partial  excisions,  or 
cauterizations.  Finally,  he  says,  the  only  danger  to  be 
feared — that  of  hemorrhage — is  guarded  against  by  the  use 
of  sutures.  His  observations  upon  this  point  are,  in  his 
opinion,  as  conclusive  as  possible,  since  the  suture  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  even  when  it  arose  from  a 
wound  in  the  principal  artery  of  the  organ.  It  appeara  to 
him  that  the  suture  is  not  sufficiently  used  as  a  haemostatic 
remedy  in  operations  upon  the  tongue.  He  speaks,  however 
only  of  the  metallic  suture.  It  has  the  immense  advantage 
over  sutures  of  vegetable  material,  that  it  covers  the  afl*ected 
region  with  small  sharp  points,  so  that  the  patient  instinct- 
ively keeps  the  tongue  at  rest. 

Lipoma  of  the  Tofiffue. — The  patient  was  an  ofd  man, 
aged  sixty.  He  had  on  the  left  side  of  his  tongue  a  little 
tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean.  This  tumour,  which 
was  seen  under  tlie  stretched  and  transparent  mucous 
membrane,  was  sofa  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  patient 
could  give  no  information  as  to  its  origin  or  course.  M. 
Molliere  at  first  believed  it  to  be  an  abscess  or  a  syphilitic 
gumma.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  man's  previous 
history  to  support  this  idea ;  and  as  the  author  could  not 
dsscover  any  fluctuation,  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  solid- 
tumour,  developed  probably  in  the  glands.  As  it  continued 
to  enlarge,  he  proposed  its  ablation  and  proceeded  as  follows  • 
A  hole  was  made  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  through  which 
the  patient  passed  his  tongue.  An  assistant  held  it,  while 
the  surgeon  laid  hold  of  tbe  tumour  with  Guersant's 
hemorrhoidal  forceps,  which  had  first  been    made  red  hot 
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-After  eight  days  the  patient  left  the  hospital  cured.  His- 
toloojical  examination  proved  that  the  tumour  was  a  lipoma. 
Similar  small  tumors  were  seen  at  the  base  of  the  organ 
but  as  they  caused  no  inconvenience,  they  were  not  touched. 
Lipoma  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare.  M.  Molliere  calls 
special  attention,  however,  to  the  method  which  he  used  in 
removing  this  tumour.  It  is  expeditious,  attended  by  bnt 
little  pain,  and  is  free  from  all  danger  of  hemorrhage.  He 
says  he  has  had  recourse  to  it  in  other  instances  to  remove 
small  cancers  situated  on  the  point  or  edge  of  the  tongue ; 
and  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  knife  or 
the  ecraseur  in  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable. — London 
Medical  Record. 


EJHTORIAL.  ETC. 


Salicylic  Add  as  an  Antiseptic  and  Disinfectant. — The  Dental 
and  Medical  professions  have  recently  heard  so  much  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  this  agent,  that  considerable  interest  has  been 
excited,  and  many  experiments  made  to  test  it.  Those  who 
claim  for  it  all  that  it  required  for  such  an  agent,  have  hereto- 
fore met  with  no  opposition  to  the  views  they  have  expressed, 
but  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  now  appearing,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  article  from  R.  Rother,  in  the  October  number 
1875,  of  the  London  Chemist  and  Druggist: 

"  In  spite  of  the  tremendous/urore  that  a  number  of  interested 
writers  are  making  about  salicylic  acid,  the  star  of  this  novel 
and  noteworthy  substance  is  even  now  declining.  Most  of  the 
glowing  reports  extolling  its  wonderful  powers  were  baseless  ex- 
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aggerationa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pure  fictions  that  were  man- 
ufactured and  circulated  regarding  the  disinfecting  properties  of 
salicylic  acid.  The  writer  had  been  using  benzoic  acid  as  an 
antiseptic  and  preservative  of  certain  decomposable  solutions 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  as,  for  instance,  in  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate,  both  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  stock 
solution  four  times  the  officinal  strength,  and  the  ordinary 
officinal  state ;  then  the  '  cream  syrup'  for  soda  water,  also  a 
concentrated  coffee  syrup,  one  to  sixteen  for  soda  water,  solutions 
of  oitric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  several  fermentable  officinal 
syrups.  The  first  application  the  writer  made  of  salicylic  acid 
was  employed  more  than  the  water  could  dissolve.  In  less  than 
a  week  the  syrup  was  covered  with  an  extra  heavy  and  exuber- 
ant growth  of  mould  and,  Bevera[  days  later  it  passed  into  ac- 
tive fermentation.  The  next  trial  was  with  red  raspberry  juice. 
After  the  bruised  berries  had  fermented  twenty-four  hours  one 
drachm  of  salicylic  was  added  to  a  quantity  of  berries  repre- 
senting three  gallons  of  juice ;  six  hours  later  the  magna  was 
pressed  and  then  the  fact  became  apparent  that  the  fermenta- 
tion was  still  active — in  fact,  from  the  profuse  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  it  seemed  now  to  be  in  its  most  energetic  condition. 
Another  drachm  of  salicylic  acid  was  now  added,  but  six  hours 
later  fermentation  had  not  ceased  ;  and,  moreover,  from  the 
very  perceptible  acetous  odonr,  the  inference  was  at  hand  that 
the  acetic  fermentation  had  also  begun.  One  drachm  more  of 
salicylic  acid  was  then  abided,  which  either  stopped  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  or  this  ceased  simply  from  the  exhaustion  of 
fermentable  material.  But  twelve  hours  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  the  acetic  fermentation  was  raising  havoc  with  the  juice, 
and  an  additional  drachm  of  salicylic  acid  was  incorporated. 
It,  however,  soon  became  evident  that  even  now  the  juice  was 
rapidly  spoiling,  and  the  writer,  in  order  to  save  it  in  its  already 
deteriorated  condition,  speedily  mixed  a  part  of  it  with  four 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  converted  the  remainder  into  a  dense 
syrup  by  the  addition  of  sugar. 

The  writer  found  that  neither  salicylic  nor  benzoic  acid  will 
preserve  milk,  unless  added  in  excess  of  the  natural  alkalinity  ; 
a  comparatively  large  amount  of  either  will  then  be  required. 
A  mixture  of  one  pint  of  milk,  one  ponud  of  granulated  sugar, 
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one  fluid  drachm  of  tincture  of  vanilla,  and  five  to  ten  grains 
of  benzoic  or  salicylic  acid,  makes  a  very  permanent  *  cream 
syrup ; '  in  fact,  such  a  mixture  will  remain  '  sweet'  for 
peveral  days  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the  writer  has  not 
had  a  single  case  of  '  sour  cream*  during  the  whole  season.  It 
wasy  however,  found  that  a  small  remnant  of  milk  or  *'  cream', 
remaining  in  a  large  bottle  became  putrid  within  the  space  of  a 
week,  and,  although  salicylic  acid  was  added,  equal  in  quantity 
to  this  decomposing  mass,  the  offensive  effluvium  was  not  dimin- 
ished in  the  least,  however  prolonged  the  contact  might  have 
endured.  This  circumstance  is  ample  illustration  that  salicylic 
acid  is  by  no  means  a  disinfectant. 

The  conversion  of  laciin  into  lactic  acid,  then  into  butyric 
acid,  and  ultimately  into  the  more  odorous  products  of  putrid 
fermentation,  is  either  checked  or  entirely  obviated  in  the 
presence  of  a  perfect  antiseptase — that  is,  any  agency  which 
counteracts  the  effects  of  septism,  and  during  which  action  the 
antiseptase  remains  indefinitely  intact ;  but  an  antiseptase, 
which  is  also  a  disinfectant,  must  finally  disappear  entirely 
when  placed  into  an  already  decomposing  body,  since  the  pro- 
cess of  disinfection  consists  partly  and  importantly  in  a  chemical 
disintegration  of  the  various  elements  concerned.  Hence,  as 
salicylic  acid  does  not  itself  decompose  in  a  putrescent  mixture, 
it  cannot  consequently  be  a  disinfectant,  even  if  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  antiseptase. 

Prof.  8alkow8ky.  of  Beriiti,  has  quite  recently  demonstrated 
that  salicylic  acid,  in  conet' titrated  aqueous  solution,  will  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  api-t^iirance  of  putrefaction,  but  cannot 
prevent  its  occurrence,  and  that  it  has  no  deodorising  qualities 
whatever.  If  decaying  fluids  are  mixed  with  salicylic  acid  the 
odour  still  remains  entirely  unchanged.  There  is  really  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  salicylic  acid  should  possess  deodorising 
properties,  since  such  action  can  manifest  itself  in  three  different 
ways,  namely  :  (1)  by  a  destruction  of  the  volatile  products  of 
the  decaying  substance,  as,  for  instance,  through  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate,  chlorinated  lime  and  sulphurous  acid  : 
(2)  by  absorption,  as  with  charcoal  and  in  less  degree  by  various 
other  porous  materials,  to  which  also  belong  bodies  producing 
precipitates  in  albuminous  fluids  ;  (3)  by  concealing  the  putrid 
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odour,  as  with  carbolic  acid.  Salicylic  acid  is  not  poseeflficd  of 
itrong  chemical  affinities,  neither  does  it  produce  precipitates, 
nor  has  it  an  inherent  odour.  The  action  of  salicylic  acid  does 
not  originate  in  a  splitting  up  into  carbolic  and  carbonic  acids 
88  Eolbe  supposed.  The  inadmissibility  of  that  presumption  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  salicylic  acid  acts  in  weaker  concen- 
tration than  carbolic  acid.  Furthermore,  salicylic  acid  may  be 
recovered  from  putrid  mixtures  by  means  of  ether,  but  carbolic 
acid  is  not  traceable  under  the  same  conditions.  Benzoic  acid 
is  a  much  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  salicylic  acid.  Raw 
meat  chopped  up  fine  or  in  larger  pieces,  when  placed  into  con- 
centrated solution  of  benzoic  acid,  remained  perfectly  fresh 
during  a  period  of  three  months,  the  liquid  remaining  perfectly 
clear  and  retaining  the  odour  of  benzoic  acid.  The  preservation 
was  apparently  absolute  for  any  period.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  effectiveness  of  natural  and  artificial  benzoic  acid. 
Eolbe  had  stated,  among  numerous  other  myths  about  salicylc 
acid,  that  it  is  a  much  superior  antiseptic  to  benzoic  acid.  The 
spirit  of  pecuniary  enterprise  is  getting  a  fast  hold  upon  the 
German  chemists.  Every  new  wrinkle  is  twisted  into  propor- 
tions of  wonderful  importance,  and  directly  a  factory  is  started, 
by  means  of  which,  and  elaborate  puffs,  the  general  market  is 
flooded  with  a  worthless,  or  nearly  worthless,  substance.  About 
the  time  the  enthused  multitude  returns  to  sober  second  thought, 
the  great  scientist  is  enabled  to  retire  from  business  to  the  more 
secluded  pursuits  of  pure  science,  with  a  handsome  gain,Kolbe*s 
notorious  pamphlet  ridiculing  the  new  notation  and  nomencla- 
ture simply  because  it  was  of  French  origin,  and  because  Wurtz, 
in  excessive  eulogist,  pronounced  chemistry  a  French  creation, 
founded  by  Lavoisier,  is  a  pretty  sample  of  what  can  be  achieved 
on  the  field  of  pure  science. 


Susquehanna  Dmtal  Association, — The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hotel,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  lOth,  1875,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Sessions  to 
continue  two  days. 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  PeDnsylvania  Central, 
Northern  Central,  Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkesbarre  and 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroads.  Orders  can  be  obtained  by 
enclosing  stamp,  and  stating  over  what  route,  to  the  Secretary. 
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The  eubject  for  discussion,  "  Health  of  the  Dentist." 
Essayists. — Drs.  C.  S.  Beck  and  J.  H.  Johnpon. 

Clinic  on  Thursday  moruijig. 
Dr.  Cressinger  with  S.  S.  White's  Engine  Mallet. 
All  sessions  are  open  to  the  pablic. 

W.  H.  Hertz,  D.  D.  S.,  Recording  Secretory, 

Hazelton^  Pa, 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


AduIie7'ation  of  Bces^oax. — For  a  year  or  two  past  there  has 
been  offered  in  this  market,  and  most  probably  elsewhere,  an 
article  termed  *' refined  beeswax."  It  isunnsnally  handsome  in 
appearance  and  is  generally  represented  as  being  strictly  pore. 
It  may  be  known  by  all  of  it  being  of  a  uniform  bright-yellow 
color,  entirely  free  from  the  sedimentary  stratum  of  impurities 
ordinarily  found  in  country  wax.  Its  surface  is  clean  and  glossy, 
having  no  foreign  particles  adhering  to  it.  On  account  of  these 
apparent  merits,  it  is  usually  sold  at  an  advance  on  the  price  of 
the  regular  article.  All  of  this  so-called  refined  beeswax,  so 
far  met  with,  has  been  moulded  into  the  shape  of  oblong  blocks 
of  uniform  size,  measuring  about  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
eight  inches  in  width  and  three  in  thickness,  tapering  slightly 
upwards,  and  weighing  about  eight  pounds  on  an  average. 

The  melting  point  of  the  refined  wax  was  found  to  be  146^  F., 
that  of  pure  wax  being  156^  and  that  of  paraffin  from  137^  to 
140°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .929,  placing  it  again  intermediate 
between  beeswax,  .963,  and  paraffin,  .871.  Being  thus  induced 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  the  latter  body,  100  grains  of  the 
refinea  article  were  heated  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  with 
one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  about  350°  F. ;  several  ounces 
of  water  were  then  added  ;  and  after  cooling  a  sheet  of  paraffin 
weighing  80  grains   was   obtained,  the   loss  representing  the 
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beeswax  which  had  been  carbonized  by  the  acid.  In  order  to 
verify  the  experiment,  it  was  repeated  with  a  composition  of 
four  parts  paraffin  to  one  of  wax,  when  analogous  results  were 
obtained.  100  grains  of  pure  paraffin,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  were  recovered  unchanged. 

All  the  best  text-books  recommend  fuming  Nordhausen  acid 
for  this  purpose,  and  state  that  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
a  portion  of  paraffin  charred  by  this  acid.  No  one  seems  to 
have  previously  tried  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphuric  acid, 
which  was  really  found  to  be  better  adapted  than  the  Nord- 
hausen, as  all  the  wax  was  carbonized  and  none  of  the  paraffin 
affected.  The  test  is  very  readily  applied,  the  only  difficulty, 
and  this  a  very  trivial  one,  beinc;  the  separation  of  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  from  the  paraffin.  It  is  most  conveniently 
removed  by  repeatedly  melting  the  paraffin  on  water,  at  the 
same  time  gently  stirring  it,  so  that  the  black  particles  can 
subside. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  mode  of 
contraction,  while  cooling,  between  beeswax  and  paraffin,  and 
this  may  serve  to  detect  the  adulteration,  at  least  when  practiced 
to  this  extent.  Blocks  of  paraffin  are  decidedly  concave  on  the 
top,  and  the  specimens  of  adulterated  wax  presented  herewith 
will  be  observed  to  be  more  or  less  concave  on  top  in  proportion 
to  the  amotint  of  paraffin  which  they  contain.  Pure  beeswax 
appears  to  be  level,  and  the  contraction  acting  in  a  horizontal 
direction  and  tending  rather  to  the  production  of  vertical 
fissures. 

The  optical  behaviour  is  also  different ;  pure  wax  is  quite 
opaque,  while  this  adulterated  article  is  somewhat  translucent, 
more  particularly  on  the  edges. 

Although  no  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  this  admixture,  it 
is  an  evident  fraud,  as  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
commercial  value  of  the  two  substances.  It  may  be  added,  in 
this  connection,  whether  it  is  not  time  for  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Committee  to  turn  their  attention  to  paraffin,  since  we  have  thus 
again  detected  it  forcing  its  way  into  pharmacy  under  the  garb 
ot  beeswax,  oosmolin,  and  vaselin. — JJruggisis  Circular, 


A  Photographic  Wonder, — Dr.  Ultzmann,  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  "  Use  of  Photography  in 
Medical  Studies."  Inter  alia,  he  mentioned,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Vogel,  that  an  eruption  of  small-pox  had  been  made 
evident  by  photography  twenty- four  hours  before  it  actually 
came  out.  Although  no  one  could  as  yet  observe  anything  on 
the  skin  of  the  patient,  the  negative  plate  showed  stains  on  the 
face  which  perfectly  resembled  the  variolous  enan-them,  and 
twenty- four  hoars  afterward  the  eruption  became  clearly  evident 
— Med.  and  Surg,  Journal, 
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Extei^nal  Use  of  Chloral  SydrcUe. — A  writer  in  the  Canaia 
Medical  Record  recommends  a  solution  of  Chloral  Hydrate  in 
water,  from  3  to  5  grains  to  the  ounce,  as  a  substitute  for  car- 
bolic acid  for  external  use.  Its  effect  on  ulcers  is  prompt  and 
admirable,  and  a  case  of  eczema  was  successfully  treatea  by  it. 
In  cases  of  amputation,  where  the  surfaces  took  on  unhealthy 
action,  the  solution  changed  their  character  and  removed  the 
difficulty  in  twenty- four  hours.  It  removes  fetor,  is  clean  and 
neat,  does  not  stain,  and  stimulates  granulations  without  de- 
stroying them. 

Chloral  hydrate  has  also  been  used  in  Germany  as  an  antisep- 
tic application  in  cancer  of  the  uterus.  A  strong  solution — one 
part  to  twelve  of  water — is  applied  by  means  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Goodell  of  Philadelphia  also  speaks  highlv  of  it  as  a  parifying 
and  deodorizing  agent. — Pacific  Med,  and  oarg,  JournaL 

The  Anii' Neuralgic  Properties  of  the  Essence  of  Mint. — In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Societe  de  Therap,  M.  Delioux  de  Savi- 
nac  points  out  that  the  essence  of  mint  exerts  a  special  influence 
on  the  sensory  nerves,  which  diminishes  the  abnormal  vivacity 
of  their  reactions  when  these  become  exalted  into  painfal  affec- 
tions. It  is  comparable  in  this  respect  to  chloroform,  ether, 
and  camphor.  Though  its  high  price  will  prevent  its  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  pure  state  as  an  anti-neuralgic  and  anti- 
rheumatic, it  may  be  employed  in  alcoholic  solution  as  an  ap- 
plication in  the  form  of  liniment,  and  camphor,  chloroform,  and 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage  in  various  cases. 
Dr.  Savignac  has  found  it  extremely  useful  in  relieving  the  pain 
of  pruritus ;  in  alleviating,  when  employed  in  the  forna  of  in- 
jections, the  miseries  of  vulvo-vaginal  hypersBsthesias,  vaginis- 
mus, and  neuralgias  of  the  head  and  face,  which  are  best  treated 
by  making  a  small  ball  of  wool  of  the  size  of  a  nut  which  has 
been  made  to  imbibe  a  few  drops  of  the  essence,  and  rubbing 
the  painful  part  with  it  gently.  It  is  then  to  be  covered  with 
a  larger  piece  of  wool,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  success  of  these  ex- 
ternal applications  of  the  essence  of  mint  in  neuralgias  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  even  in  cases  of  congestive  cephalalgia,  has 
been  both  prompt  and  permanent.  He  adds,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  the  pain  must  be  local  for  the  cure  to  be  permanent, 
since,  if  it  be  dependent  on  hysteria,  or  be  connected  with  in- 
termittent fever,  or  with  gastric  derangement,  the  primary  cause 
must  first  be  removed.  The  remedy  seems  to  have  been  niog 
known  in  China.  For  intermuscular  and  parenchymatous  neu- 
ralgias, which  are  especially  obstinate,  he  has  tried  the  follow- 
ing as  a  hypodermic  injection : 

Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  1}  grains. 

Mint  water,  140  minims. 

Alcoholate  of  mint,  15  minims.    Mix. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  American  Academy  of  Denial  Surgery, 

Special  meetings  of  October  19  and  20th,  1875.— The  Papers  Read- 
Addresses — Discassions. 

(ReparUdfor  the  American  Journal  of  Denial  Science,) 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  held  Bpecial 
meetings,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
October  19th  and  20th,  1875.  The  regular  meeting  also 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  There  was  a 
inorning  and  an  afternoon  session  on  each  day.  Papers 
were  read,  addresses  delivered,  and  discussions  held  upon 
questions  of  special  importance  to  the  profession.  Mayor 
Wickham  was  to  have  been  present  to  deliver  the  opening: 
address,  but  the  pressure  of  official  business  forced  him  to 
be  absent. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  a  number  of  distinguished 
dentists  of  this  country  and  Europe,  expressing  regret  that 
unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  their  presence. 
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The  Proceedings. — First  Day. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Ferine,  Fresident  of  the  Academy,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  York.  Official 
business  preventing  the  Mayor  from  attending,  according 
to  arrangement,  he  sent  the  following  letter  of  regret : 

Mayor's  Office,  City  of  New  Yorx. 

October  19th,  1875. 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Ferine, 

President  Am,  Academy  Dental  Surgery. 

My  Dear  Sib: 

Unexpected  ofScial  business  will  prevent  my  being  with 
you  this  A.  M.,  as  was  my  intention.  With  best  wishes  for 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Academy, 

I  am  your  obd't  servant, 

W.  H.  WrcKHAM,  Mayor. 


Dr.  Geo.  H.  Ferine  delivered  the  address  of  Gbektino. 
He  said : — 

Gentleman  J  Fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  Invited  Ouests : 

In  rising  to  address  yon  on  this  occasion,  I  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  double  duty.  To  you,  Fellows  of  the 
Academy,  I  have  to  oifer  my  congratulations,  upon  the 
advent  of  this  incident  in  our  organic  life. 

To  you  gentlemen,  who  have  so  kindly  responded  by  yonr 
presence  to  our  request  that  you  would  unite  with  us  on 
this  occasion,  I  have  to  tender  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
body  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside. 

Gentlemen  ;  You  are  welcome,  Wbll-oome  in  a  double 
sense.  For  while  I  am  glad  to  recognize  among  yon  so 
many  familiar  faces  of  members  of  my  own  profession,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  special  satisfaction  that  I  observe  also  rep- 
resentatives of  the  kindred  profession, — medicine.    Gen. 
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tlemen  it  is  onr  design — God  willing,  to  so  order  it  in  our 
advance  as  a  scientific,  corporate  body,  that  those  sentiments 
of  professional  cordiality  which  should  exist  between  our 
respective  guilds,  shall  not  be  smothered,  but  sh-^ll — at 
least  in  so  far  as  we  can  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  so 
desirable  a  conclusion — become  among  the  dearest  aims  and 
objects  of  our  fraternity.  And,  gentlemen,  T  am  glad  to 
recognize  another  element  in  this  gathering,  which  seems 
to  me  to  betoken  that  fruition  of  our  hopes  which  we  have 
most  at  heart.  I  allude  to  the  presence  ainong  us,  to-day, 
of  those  younger  branches  of  the  professional  tree,  upon 
whose  present  and  whose  future  must  rest  the  advancement 
of  onr  two  professions  hereafter;  for  although  I  stand 
before  you  as  it  were  the  representative  of  calm,  sedate  and 
solemn  age,  and  from  my  hoary  pinnacle  of  years  must 
look  with  chastened  and  dispassionate  gaze  upon  these 
young  and  daring  souls ;  yet,  gentlemen,  it  is  with  the 
sentiment  and  the  full  belief  that  it  is  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  UB,  must  fall  the  burden  of  that  progress  towards 
which  we  are  all  striving. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  am  entitled  to  declare  that  it  is  a  main 
and  leading  object  of  "  The  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Surgery"  to  recognize  and  approve  and  encourage  the 
efforts  and  the  success  of  our  young  men.  For  gentlemen, 
it  is  through  these  young  men  that  the  aim  and  hope  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  can  alone  be  made  successful. 
Through  them  I  hope  to  see  such  a  bond  of  union  cemented 
between  the  Medical  and  Dental  professions  that  they  shall 
become  as  it  were  one  in  fact,  as  they  are  now  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  and  that  the  time  shall  be  near  at  hand 
when  a  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  every  Medical 
College,  and  stdents  in  the  art  under  their  tuition,  shall 
give  promise  to  the  world  of  perfection  in  the  two  sciences. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  fast  approaching  an  era  in  our  national 
existence,  and  as  we  draw  near  to  the  solemn  celebration 
of  our  Centennial  anniversary,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  in  no  other  branch  of  science  or  ait  can  we 
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display  such  marked  progress  and  success  as  in  the  science 
of  Dentistry.     And  not  only  have  we  builded  here  this 

wondrous  edifice  of  scientific  attainment,  but,  gentlemen, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  among  all  that  vast  gathering  of  the 
inhabitants  of  lands  bevond  the  sea,  who  will  assemble  in 
Philadelphia  next  summer,  there  shall  be  not  one  who  will 
not  have  witnessed  in  his  own  city  the  wonderful  and  ad- 
venturous excellence  of  the  American  Dentist. 

And  this  excellence,  purely  American  as  it  is  in  all  its 
peculiarities,  is  not  due  alone  to  individual  effort.  It  is  due 
in  no  minor  part  to  the  wide  extension,  the  laborious  energy 
and  the  far-sighted  originality  of  our  system  of  organized 
association.  Through  the  attrition  of  many  minds  it  is 
that  we  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  past ;  and  if  I 
may  venture,  as  the  representative  of  the  youngest  of  these 
organizations,  to  compliment  those  which  have  preceeded 
as,  I  will  only  say  that  our  ambition  is  to  take  up  the  good 
wor  where  these  have  left  it,  and  to  forward  it  with  some- 
thing of  that  earnestness  and  determination  which  have 
ever  characterized  their  efforts. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing  my  remarks,  permit  me  again  to 
congratulate  ''  The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Snrgerj" 
upon  this  handsome  response  to  our  invitations  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  this  connection  I  would  have  desired  especially 
to  express  the  gratification  with  which  we  could  have 
welcomed  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  our  city.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  high  civic  functionaries  can  borrow  the  time 
from  their  arduous  avocations  to  represent  their  constituents 
in  scientific  gatherings,  and  our  Mayor  in  this  instance,  has 
been  compelled  to  make  no  exception  to  the  general  role. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  given  to  none  of  us  to  predict  thefutnre; 
but  I  think  I  may  say,  in  view  of  the  success  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  however  the  science  of  Dentistry  has  progressed 
in  the  hands  of  American  Dentists  in  the  past,  we  may  look 
forward  with  bright  hopes  to  a  future  of  still  broader  con- 
ception, and  of  still  grander  execution. 

Prof,  J.  M.  Carnochan,  M.  D.,  New  York,  then  made 
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some  extemporaneous  remarks  upon  dentistry,  past  and 
present.     He  said : 

The  subject  of  Dentistry  is  one  of  great  importance. 
The  sacred  ministers  of  religion  in  former  times  were  sup- 
posed to  minister  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  tribes 
amongst  which  they  were  placed  ;  often  a  time  the  snrojical 
art  became  more  or  less  linked  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
barber;  in  the  course  of  time  it  assumed  a  different  phase ; 
it  now  probably  stands  at  the  head  of  all  those  branches  of 
science  which  are  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
Surgery  has  become  divided  into  a  number  of  departments, 
and  amongst  these  is  dentistry.  The  art  of  dentistry  now 
embraces  not  only  the  mechanical  use  of  the  instruments 
applied  to  the  teeth,  but  also  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  of  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  system.  The 
mere  mechanical  dentist  at  the  present  day,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  very  unfit  member  of  the  dental  profession.  To 
dentistry  surgery  owes  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  science 
has  given  to  humanity.  To  Horace  Wells,  the  dentist  of 
Hartford,  is  due  the  discovery  of  Ansesthesia.  Dental 
surgery  has  done  much  for  general  surgery.  In  the  de- 
formity known  as  hare-lip,  for  instance,  the  operation  of 
staphyloraphy  is  now  seldom  resorted  to,  because  of  the 
great  improvement  upon  that  operation  invented  by  Sterns, 
the  dentist.  The  dental  art  is  so  associated  with  the 
surgery  of  the  jaw,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  disease  known  as  tic  doulorevx 
certainly  comes  under  the  head  of  the  dental  art,  and  med- 
ical men  expect  to  hear  of  improvements  made  by  dentists 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fearfnl  disease. 

The  dental  art  has  now  assumed  so  important  a  position, 
that  it  roust  not  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  surgery . 
It  is  no  longer  a  mechanical  art — it  is  based  upon  the 
science  of  vitality ;  and  it  must  and  will  again  become  a 
part  of  the  general  profession.  There  is  no  seat  in  med- 
icine but  what  has  been  of  some  advantage  to  the  general 
art  of  healing.  Dentistry  must  cease  to  be  an  abstraction 
from  this  general  art.     [Applause.] 
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At  the  conclnsion  of  Dr.  Carnochan's  address,  the  letters 
already  mentioned  were  read,  and  then  an  adjoDrnment 
was  had  to  1-30  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  paper  on 
"  Reflex  Nervous  Disorders  from  Dental  Irritation."  By 
Alfred  L.  Carroll,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

This  was  a  verj  able  paper,  and  was  listened  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  He  showed  that  the  pathological 
territory  upon  which  dental  surgery  and  pure  medicine  met 
was  wider  than  was  commonly  imagined,  and  he  urged  upon 
young  physicians  that  in  the  words  of  a  most  observant 
medical  writer,  (Tanner,)  the  importance  of  investigating 
the  state  of  the  mouth  in  all  cases  of  neural^cia  about  the 
face  and  head,  headache,  deafness,  amaurosia,  facial  paral- 
ysis, epilepsy,  abscess  of  the  antrum,  and  hypochrondria- 
sis,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon ;  while  to  the 
young  dental  surgeon  he  commended  the  propriety  of  rec- 
ognizing the  nervous  system  as  an  appendage  to  the  teeth, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  reflex  disorders  which,  in  certain 
temperaments,  his  very  skill  too  specially  applied,  may 
possibly  perpetuate. 

The  paper  was  so  logically  constructed — the  reasoning  so 
close,  that  any  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  it  does  in- 
justice to  the  writer. 

A  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper  followed,  and 
then  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  medical  department 
University  of  New  York,  was  introduced.     His  subject  was 

"  THE  RELATIONS  OF    DENTAL  SOIBNCE  TO  MEDICINE." 

He  said :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  cordial  sympathy  of  the 
medical  profession  is  with  you  in  the  effort  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Medical  science  embraces  within  its  fold  all 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  the  suflferings  of 
mankind  ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  ills  which  will  follow  de- 
rangement of  the  teeth,  and  to  the  good  which  is  accom- 
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plished  bj  their  cnre,  we  are  bound  to  accord  to  dentists  a 
very  high  position  ainongst  thone  engaged  in  similar  labors. 
At  one  time  there  was  no  difference  between  the  dentist 
and  the  surgeon.  This  was  undoubtedly  disadvantageous 
to  their  patients.  If  there  is  anything  which  tends  to  the 
advancement  of  any  one  department  of  medical  scieuce, 
it  is  the  separation  of  that  department  from  the  mass  by 
those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  it.  Prior  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  dentistry  from  surgery  proper,  not  much  progress 
was  made  in  any  scientific  department.  Here  is  a  volume 
some  three  hundred  years  old,  written  by  Ambroise  Par^. 
Let  us  see  how  they  performed  operations  in  his  day. 

[Tlie  Doctor  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the  volume, 
showing  the  state  of  dental  knowledge  three  hundred  years 
ago.  From  the  stand  point  of  modem  science,  many  of 
the  old  surgeon's  directions,  (such  for  instance,  as  the  taking 
of  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  mouth  for  toothache,)  seemed  ludi- 
crous indeed ;  while  his  quaint  remarks  produced  much 
laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  I  think  dentists  should  not  separate  them- 
selves from  surgery  proper.  We  may  differentiate  too 
much.  In  striving  tu  enlarge  the  bounds  of  science,  have 
we  not,  to  some  extent,  wandered  from  the  pathway  through 
it  ?  That  there  is  no  actual  difference  between  medicine 
and  dentistry  is  very  evident.  The  question  arises  is  it 
wise  to  have  dental  colleges?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  chairs  of  dentistry  in  medical  colleges,  where  the 
student  would  not  only  become  proficient  in  dentistry,  but 
obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  medicine — without  which  no 
man  can  become  an  accomplished  dentist.     [Applause.] 

That  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
which  naturally  exist  between  these  two  departments  of 
science.  We  have  one  common  ground  between  us — the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  All  surgeons  work  upon  it  more  or 
less — all  dentists  work  upon  it  entirely.  Is  the  dentist  who 
is  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  competent  to  point  out  to  his  patients  what 
they  are  to  do  ?    You  will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  not. 
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The  relations  of  medicine  to  dentietry  are  not  only  very 
manifest  as  regards  the  prominent  diseases  which  we  have 
to  treat,  but  likewise  as  r^ards  the  cotitribntions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  common  science  of  healing.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  field  that  the  dentists  occupy,  they 
have  contributed  more  to  anatomy,  histology  and  therapeu- 
tics than  any  other  class  of  medical  men.  We  leave  the 
histology  of  the  teeth  entirely  to  the  dentists.  Dentists 
have  been  large  contributors  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
relating  to  diseases  of  the  teeth,  jaw,  palate  and  tongue. 

The  differentiation  I  spoke  of  is  a  bad  move.  At  the 
present  day  no  such  differentiation  should  be  made.  It  is 
not  carried  in  £urope  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  here.  A 
surgeon  who  prefers  to  practice  one  branch  of  surgery  is 
just  as  much  a  surgeon  as  if  he  practiced  general  surgery. 
A  surgeon-dentist  is  as  much  a  medical  man  as  a  general 
practitioner. 

DiactMsion. 

Dr.  William  H.  Atkinson,  New  York,  said :  Gentlemen, 
when  it  comes  to  differentiation  between  the  two  professions 
as  to  whether  I  shall  chH  myself  a  medical  man  or  a  den- 
tist, I  will  stand  with  the  dentists.  But  lest  the  medical 
gentlemen  present  should  not  apprehend  the  warm  affec- 
tion I  have  to  all  interested  in  medicine,  I  would  like  to 
explain.  In  an  address  I  once  delivered,  I  said  that  I  for 
one  would  require  candidates  for  dentistry  to  be  first  A.  B., 
next  M.  D.'s,  and  then  we  would  give  them  dental  skill,  and 
finally  bring  them  to  a  proper  institution  to  be  trained  in 
dental  surgery.  We  cannot  be  perfect,  but  we  can  advance 
towards  perfection. 

Dentistry  has  no  reason  to  blush  in  the  face  of  medicine. 
The  army  records  show  that  the  surgical  operations  of  the 
dentists  showed  those  of  the  best  surgeons.  A  pupil  of 
mine,  who  has  passed  "  behind  the  curtain,"  once  per- 
formed in  the  army,  the  operation  of  amputation  of  the 
hip  joint,  and  so  dexterously  was  it  done,  that  several  of 
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the  surgeons  came  up  and  complimented  him  upon  it. 
Said  one,  "  That  is  not  your  maiden  operation  by  any 
means!''  "You  have  made  that  operation  many  times 
before ;  for  there  is  no  man  living  who  could  have  made  it 
without  having  gone  over  it  again  and  again  upon  the 
living  body."  He  had  never  performed  the  operation  upon 
the  living  body  before. 

Dr.  Howard,  New  York,  said  Dr.  Atkinson's  remarks 
come  home  to  me  in  regard  to  the  delicate  skill  which  the 
dentist  is  called  upon  to  exercise.  Prof.  Darling,  of  the 
medical  department  University  of  New  York,  once  told  me 
that  those  students  who  had  experience  in  the  dental  art 
made  the  best  surgeons  that  they  graduated  from  their  col- 
lege. The  delicate  touch  of  the  dentist  caused  by  ex- 
perience, and  we  recognize  this  touch  in  every  operation 
wc  perform. 

Dr.  Miles,  Philadelphia,  said  the  touch  spoken  of  is  a 
most  radical  accomplishment.  Some  men  are  unfitted  by 
nature  to  acquire  it.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark, 
"  He  is  so  rough,  1  will  never  go  back  to  that  dentist !  " 
The  very  touch  o!  the  man  is  repugnant,  and  although  he 
may  have  done  his  work  well,  he  is  disparaged  because  of 
bis  awkardness. 

Dr.  John  M.  Kiggs,  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  the  surgeon 
must  be  born  a  surgeon.  A  gross-minded  man  never  can 
make  a  good  surgeon.  The  motto  of  the  poet  applies  here 
— poet*i  nascitnr  non  fit.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
dentist.  At  the  present  day,  we  need  the  nicest  manipula- 
tion. The  dentist,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  must  have  his 
eyesight  at  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

The  next  paper  read  was  entitled,  "The  Tooth  Brush 
as  a  Prophylactic."  By  Abram  Robertson,  M.  D.,  F.  A. 
A.  D.  S.,  Newport,  1{.  I.  The  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Merrill,  for  the  author,  who  is  blind.  A  discussion  upon 
one  or  two  points  raised  in  the  paper  followed,  and  then 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  the  house  of  the 
President,  60  W.  35th  St,,  at  7-30  P.  M. 

TO  BB  OONTINUBD. 
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ARTICLE  II. 
Pyo&nda  the  Mewult  of  AVoeola  Abscess, 

BY  W.  T.  OBU'rOHFIKLn,  M.  D. 

The  jonrnals  contain  nnmeroiis  wood  cuts  presented  for 
tlie  purpose  of  showing  the  eflTects  of  gum-boil  or  technically 
speaking  alveolar  abscess,  and  illustrating  articles  depicting 
the  evils  attending  this  apparently  simple  trouble — such  for 
instance  as  deformity  of  the  face,  inability  to  masticate, 
defective  sight, loss  of  teeth,  and  such  like  phenomena;  bat 
these  I  regard  as  minor  points  y^  hen  we  consider  what  tnay  be 
the  final  result  of  such  a  disease.  What  accoucher  ever  goes 
to  the  bedside  of  a  lying-in  woman  who  does  not  ap|  rehend 
some  danger  besides  tliat  of  parturition  ?  If  he  be  a  well 
versed  obstetrician  he  is  aware  of  the  dangerous  sequelae 
attending  such  eases,  and  is  very  particular,  (however 
simple  the  operation  may  be)  to  ward  off  all  complications. 
Kow,  to  be  as  laconic  as  possible,  let  us  glance  at  that  part 
of  the  science  that  we  are  most  interested  in,  oral  surgery, 
and  observe  the  dentist  under  similar  circumstances:  A 
patient  presents  himself  complaining  of  odontalgia,  say  of 
a  molar.  The  diagnosis  may  show  that  there  i&  pus 
around  the  margin  of  the  gum  in  the  alveoli  or  an  ex- 
posed nerve.  If  there  be  pus  around  the  margin  of  the 
gum,  an  incision  is  made,;  if  in  the  antrum  ofhighmore,the 
antrum  is  perforated  by  extracting  the  tooth  and  carrying 
the  instrument  into  the  gomphosis  through  the  parietes  of 
the  maxillary  sinus,  thereby  allowing  the  pus  to  exude.  If 
the  nerve  be  exposed,  and  no  destructive  inflammation 
present,  the  practitioner  actuated  only  by  his  own  judgment, 
(regardless  of  what  the  patient  may  desire,)  will  at  once 
cap  the  nerve  with  some  anodyne,  and  lay  as  it  were  the 
foundation  for  filling.  But  how  often  it  is  that  the  dentist 
will  put  his  reputation  in  jeopardy  to  gratify  the  whims  of 
irritable  people ;  for  fear  of  displeasing  them  he  will 
destroy  the  nerve,  thereby  leaving  a  dead  tooth  to  act  as  a 
foreign   body   to  the  alveoli.     The  next  step   may  be  to 
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fill  the  tooth  which  is  generally  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  an  assistant,  who,  as  the  gold  is  being  inserted  hammers 
away  with  a  two  ounce  mallet,  striking  about  a  half  pound 
blow  each  time.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that 
this  force  not  only  causes  irritation,  but  in  many  cases  perios- 
titis which  combined  with  the  eflForts  of  nature  to  throw  off 
the  dead  tooth,  (as  the  tendency  of  nature  is  to  throw  off 
all  foreign  bodies,)  sets  up  no  little  inflammation  The 
result  may  be  suppuration  and  great  suffering,  and  in  this 
manner  the  deformities  we  have  alluded  to  may  be 
caused.  But  let  us  go  deeper  into  the  subject.  According 
to  some  of  the  most  scientific  physiologists,  we  learn  that 
pus  corpuscles  enter  the  circulation.  Tthere  is  no  doubt  in 
ray  humble  opinion  but  that  this  theory  is  correct,  and  froTii 
such  a  cause  the  state  most  dreaded  by  the  surgeon — 
that  of  pysemia  is  induced.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
always  the  sequence  of  events,  yet  'tis  well  to  ward  against 
a  disease  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  prognosis  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  death,  ninety-five  per  cent,  dying. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Teeth  and  Toothache. , 

In  cur  la&t  number,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  published 
a  brief  memorandum,  by  Dr.  Duckworth,  on  the  value  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  for  the  relief  of  toothache.*  Dr.  Duck- 
worth's recommendation  has  brought  more  than  one  other 
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capable  correspondent  to  the  front,  and  in  the  current  issue 
of  2'he  Practitioner^  some  little  space  is  devoted  to  the 
matter.  As  the  subject  is  one  in  which  verj  many  cberoistfi 
and  druggists,  no  less  than  medical  men,  are  greatly  in- 
terested, no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  treating  it  in  our 
pages.     */See  Summary. 

Dr  W.  B.  Holderness,  of  Huntingdon,  writes : 
''  I  see  Dr.  Duckworth  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Qse 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  toothache.  I  have  for  a 
long  time  very  frequently  been  successful  in  giving  patients 
relief  by  stopping  tooth  with  a  paste  made  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  by  dropping  on  to  a  good  pinch  of  the  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda  as  much  tincture  of  opium  or  of  the  vinutn 
o^ii  as  the  soda  will  take  up,  working  the  whole  into  a 
paste,  and  putting  into  the  tooth."  This  hint  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  some  cases,  but  Mr.  J.  Smith  Turner,  M.  K.  C. 
S.,  and  dental  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  offers  a 
far  more  complete  and  useful  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
He  holds,  and  as  we  think,  not  unreasonably,  that  while 
the  employment  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  not  unt're- 
quently  be  attended  with  great  benefit,  to  suppose  its  ap- 
plic^ion  will  invariably  produce  the  desired  result  may 
lead  to  unreasonable  disappointment.  The  term  toothache 
is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  pain  situated  in  or  around 
the  teeth,  but  the  disturbance  may  arise  from  different 
causes.  The  pain  in  Dr.  Duckworth's  case  evidently  arose 
from  the  covering  of  the  tooth-pulp  being  insufficient  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  saliva,  or  from  the  ex- 
posure of  the  dentine  to  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  through 
the  loss  of  its  natural  covering,  the  enamel.  Hence  the 
subsidence  of  pain  on  the  use  of  the  antacid.  The  same 
application  is  of  great  use  whefe  the  enamel  strnctare  is 
feeble,  and  where  numerous  defective  spots  are  present,  as 
is  frequently  seen  in  young  phthisical  patients ;  also  in 
children  where  there  is  a  general  defective  condition  of  the 
first  teeth,  proceeding  it  may  be,  from  neglect  or  from  de- 
fective development,  or  from  some  disease  of  the  mucous 
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membrane ;  and  in  pregnant  women,  in  whom  the  teeth 
are  frequently  fonnd  decaying  round  the  base  of  the  crowns 
in  a  line  with  the  margin  of  the  gnm.  That  the  toothache 
from  which  such  subjects  suffer  is  due  to  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sudden  access  of  pain  so  frequent  after  eating  or  during 
sleep,  and  which  is  so  often  ascribed  to  increase  of  tem- 
perature, or  to  the  increase  of  circulation  in  these  parts 
owing  to  the  recumbent  position,  but  which  is  speedily  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  a  tepid  solution  of  soda  bicarbonate. 
Mr.  Turner  then  continues:  Some  of  the  conditions  in- 
ducing toothache  are  equally  patent  or  equally  obscure  to 
the  general  practitioner  and  to  the  specialist.  Ulceration 
of  the  membranes  of  the  mouth,  for  example,  would  be  at 
once  observed^  while  irritation  of  the  dental  nerve  in  the 
absence  of  a  visible  cause,  could  only  be  diagnosed  after 
careful  and  extended  observation,  and  perhaps  some  un- 
successful efforts  in  treatment.  There  are,  however,  con- 
ditions, and  suffering  and  consequent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance which  the  general  practitioner  should  be  able  to 
ameliorate  until  such  time  as  special  skill  be  available.  A 
decayed  tooth  may  give  pain  although  the  tooth  pulp  be  not 
exposed.  The  alkaline  lotion  will  not  give  relief,  and  if 
the  saliva  be  tested  it  may  be  found  normal.  The  cause  of 
the  pain  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  tooth  itself  The 
decayed  dentine  is  an  irritant ;  this  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  partially  if  not  entirely.  To  do  this  without  exposing 
or  wounding  the  tooth-pulp  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  a 
man  not  in  daily  practice  could  not  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish it  completely  ;  still,  enough  may  be  done  to  serve  the 
immediate  purpose.  A  small  mouth-glass  and  a  few  ex- 
cavators, such  as  are  to  be  had  at  any  dental  depot,  are  all 
that  are  required  in  the  way  of  instruments.  Their  cut- 
ting edges  should  be  round  or  spoon  shaped — if  they  have 
any  sharp  angles  they  are  much  more  likely  to  wound  the 
tooth  pulp.  The  cavity  should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water 
and  that  may  be  sufficient ;  but  there  is  generally  a  quantity 
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of  soft  dentine  which  shoald  be  removed  if  possible.  The 
cavity  should  be  dried  out  with  cotton  wool  or  some  other 
absorbent,  and  a  small  pallet  of  wool  moistened  with  car- 
bolic acid  and  glycerine  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  over 
this  a  piece  of  wool  partially  moistened  with  mastic  (white 
hard  varnish  answers  admirably)  should  be  packed.  The 
packing  may  be  accomplished  with  a  blunt  probe,  and  the 
pressure  should  be  light  and  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
pulp  cavity.  This  will  serve  till  a  permanent  plug  can  be 
introduced,  but  should  not  be  trusted  beyond  two  or  three 
days,  especially  in  cavities  between  the  teeth. 

If  the  cavity  be  on  the  masticating  surface  of  a  tooth 
the  wool  should  be  free  from  pressure  on  the  occlusion  of 
the  antagonizing  teeth.  If  it  be  an  interstitial  cavity,  the 
gum  beyond  the  margin  of  the  cavity  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  unless  it  has  grown  into  it,  when  the 
wool  should  be  packed  with  a  view  of  pushing  the  gum 
out.  If  the  margin  of  the  gum  be  left  projecting  into  the 
cavity,  its  secretion  will  become  abnormal,  owing  to  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  wool ;  the  cavity  will  be  inundated 
with  the  secreted  fluid,  which  will  have  no  way  of  escape, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  thereby  aggravated  rather 
than  relieved.  If  possible  the  wool  should  not  be  allowed 
to  depend  upon  support  from  the  adjacent  tooth  for  retain- 
ing its  position,  as  the  pressure  is  likely  to  separate  the 
teeth,  when  the  plug  will  leave  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
and  »»o  matters  will  return  to  their  original  condition.  The 
wool  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  deprived  of  its  greasy 
character;  hence  the  pink  wool,  which  has  been  cleansed 
before  dyeing,  is  best  for  use. 

Toothache  may  arise  from  an  exposed  tooth-pulp,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  same  course  of  syringing  and  cleansing 
should  be  pursued  as  already  laid  down,  and  some  applica- 
tion used  which  will  subdue  the  irritation  of  the  pulp,  ap- 
plied as  in  the  former  instance,  and  covered  over  with  wool 
and  mastic.  Creasote  is  an  old  and  deservedly  a  favorite 
remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  things,  but  it  should  be  pure 
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wood  crensote,  as  that  which  is  made  from  coal-tar  is  very 
likely  to  act  as  an  irritant.  The  following  mixtures  are 
recommended  for  use  in  place  of  creasote,  and  if  complica- 
tion be  a  merit  they  have  that  advantage: 

^     Acidi  carholici  solutionis  satnratss 
Chloral  hvdratis  sol.  sat. 
Tinct.  crmph.  co. 
Ext.  aconit.  fluid  aa  one  ouuce. 
Ol.  menth.  pp.  half  ounce. 

R     Chloral  hydrat.  one  drachm. 

Aqua  fl.  half  ounce.         Misce  et  adde. 

Tinct.  aconiti  (Fleming)     xv.  drops. 

Chloroform! 

Athens 

Spt.  vin.  rect.  aa     xx  drops. 

Liq.  opii.  sedativ. 

Ol.  caryophyll  aa  two  ounces. 

Camphor,  one  and  a  half  drr.chms. 

This  laFt  I  have  found  very  useful. 

Pain  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
ma}'  be  situated  in  an  otherwise  healthy  tooth  which  has 
been  jarred  or  wrenched  ;  such  cases  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  game  season  from  shot  or  bone  splinters  getting  between 
the  teeth  durin^:  mastication.  Or  it  mav  come  from  a  tooth 
carrying  a  lar<re  mass  of  metal  stopping,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  unusual  conditions,  such  as  exposure  of  the  side 
of  the  face  next  which  it  may  be  situated  in  riding  against 
wind  or  rain.  A  low  state  of  health,  constipation,  ex- 
haustion after  violent  exercise  or  prolonged  occupation, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  or  syphilis  may  all  produce  this  in- 
flammation. The  gum  surrounding  the  affected  tooth  is 
visibly  inflamed,  and  the  tooth  is  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
becomes  elongated  and  loose.  The  degrees  of  inflammation 
are  various,  and  in  its  early  stages  may  be  cut  short  by 
wiping  the  gum  dry,  and  frequently  applying  tincture  of 
iodine  of  double  strengih  all   over  the  inflamed  part.     A 
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piece  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
and  laid  between  the  gnni  and  the  cheek,  makes  an  excel- 
lent poultice,  and  if  accompanied  by  a  slight  aperient,  is 
almost  sure  to  give  relief  in  a  chronic  case.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  required  must  be  obvious  to  medical  men 
who  have  much  more  command  over  their  patients  in  the 
administration  of  general  remedies  than  the  dentist ;  bnt  I 
may  mention  that  there  is  no  medicine  more  likely  to  cut 
short  in  its  early  stage  an  acute  case  of  periostitus  connected 
with  the  teeth  than  five  grains  of  Pil.  saponis  co.  Two 
leeches  applied  to  the  gnni  over  the  aflFected  tooth  have  re- 
pute for  doing  good,  but  in  some  cases  prove  very  disap- 
pointing. If  there  be  marked  swelling  of  the  gum  towards 
the  apex  of  the  afiected  tooth,  lancing  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done,  but  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  done 
thoroughly.  The  instrument  should  be  strong  as  well  as 
sharp,  and  capable  of  cutting  through  the  alveolar  plate 
between  the  gum  and  the  tooth.  Before  lancing,  Mr.  Tomes 
recommends  that  the  gum  should  be  painted  with  equal 
parts  of  tincture  ot  iodine  of  double  strength,  and  Fleming's 
tincture  of  aconite. 

Teeth  may  become  tender  around  the  neck  from  recession 
of  the  gums,  or  from  an  artifical  case  of  teeth  being  attached 
to  them.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  tooth  should  be  cauter- 
ized with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  if  a  metal  plate  have  to  be 
worn  again  immediately,  a  layer  of  tissue  paper  ought  to  be 
placed  between  the  cauterized  surface  and  the  metal.  As 
the  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the'tooth 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  prove  effectual,  the  cheek  and 
tongue  and  saliva  should  be  kept  awaj  from  it  as  much  as 
possible  by  holding  some  ordinary  cotton  wool  round  the 
tooth.  When  the  wool  is  withdrawn  a  strong,  solution  of  salt 
sht)uld  be  used  immediately,  to  convert  any  free  nitrate  into 
an  inert  chloride.  Unfortunately  the  nitrate  of  silver  can- 
jnot  well  be  used  on  the  necks  of  front  teeth  where  a  ring 
of  sensitive  decay  is  often  found,  but  it  is  a  valuable  remedy 
where  appearance  is  not  in  question. 

The  after  pain  of  an  extraction  may  be  modified  by  wash- 
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ing  away  the  blood-clot  and  lightly  plugging  the  alveolar 

cavity  with  wool  saturated  with 

^     Acidi  carbolici  glacialis 

Liq.  potasssB  aa  one  drachm. 

Aqiise  dist.  one  ounce. 

aa  recommended  by  Mr.  Tomes  in  his  "  System  of  Dental 

Surgery." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
are  degrees  of  inflammation  of  the  tooth-pulp  and  of  the 
periosteum.     As  the  treatment  of  subacute  inflammation  of 
the  tooth-pulp  is  very  limited  ^nd  quite  incomplete  unless 
the  tooth  be  properly  plugged^  soJfc-'cfiMefr'oftactite  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ,  the  generarpractib"bner  can  onljr  re- 
lieve the  patient  tempOr4ri'l'y,ttFiit  Is,  if  IWk  •t<5ofli>'  is  td  ;Ke 
saved.     It  maj*  1)e*\<'ell  however," £o  point  nit  Iha't  siibacute 
inflammation  may  arit^e'ft'othMrqui'y  Isy  meCfeanicJLhvicSence 
or  from  the  masticating'fetirfa'ee'of  a  tb*<5th  teing  den'uted  of 
enamel  even  to  a  very  small  extent.      The  tooth  becomes 
troublesome,  and  frquently  reminds  its  owner  of  its  existence 
when  subjected  to  thermal  changes^  or   even  the  ordinary 
work  of  mastication.     If,  on  careful  examination  of  a  tooth 
so  aflected,  there  be  no  signs  of  structural  defect  observed, 
search  should  be  made  for  a  decayed  tooth  elsewhere.    When 
this  is  found,  a  process  of  examination,  such  as  tapping  with 
an  instrument,  or  probing  the  decayed  part,  or  directing  a 
stream  of  cold  water  into  it,  may  start  all  the  symptomscom 
plained  of  in  an  intensified  form.     In  rheumatic  ])eopleand 
people  under  the  influe^^ce  of  mercury,  the  irritable  state  of 
the  teeth  is  often  found.    In  acute  inflammation  of  the  tooth 
pulp  the  history  generally  extends  over  a  long  period.     Dif 
ferent  Eubstances  have  annoyed  a  tooth  in  which  a  cavity 
has  been  known  to  exist  a  long  time,  but  which,  according  to 
the  patient,  has  al  ways  remained  the  same.    Sweets  or  bitters, 
heat  or  cold,  have  every  now  and  then  caused  uneasiness, 
but  when  these  disturbing  causes  have  been  removed  the 
pain  has  ceased.    But  at  length  the  periods  of  cessation  have 
diminished,  and   the  length  and  intensity  of  the  attacks 
2 


•    • 
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have  increased,  the  pain  radiates  from  the  tooth  to  the  other 
teeth  and  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  assumes  a  tlirobbing 
character.  These  attacks  last  several  hours  and  then  sudden- 
ly subside,  bnt  surely  to  return  again,  sometimes  without 
the  smallest  apparent  provocation,  or  if  the  patient  lie  down. 
This  will  go  on  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  and  varying 
intensity,  according  to  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient, 
till  the  pulp  dies.  The  next  state  of  the  tooth  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  alveolar  abscess,  which,  if  not  attended  to 
may  involve  the  removal  of  the  tooth  and  even  of  a  portion 
of  the  alveolar  plate,  or  even  further  mischief. 

In  chrQqicftn^nHTia^ioil  of:the  tooth-oulp  the  pain  is  less 

regular  in: itfl  ltd t6IU,:sWrte^•  in  duration,  and  less  severe 

•tbao  in:avu^eccsiB&9  :  The  j)f|C£nUkrity  pt  nfost  jlnportance  is 

;theetr%glang  thBlira%icpftiA*\^hlcb'is''#aY^ly  referred  to  a 

dofijiij^Q  oentre.-*\*If  any  tpo<^  ^^ettspt^ijOlesd  as  its  seat,  it  i&  not 

..pftl^cijf  y<j  .b6*1^«ouj39."6n:P,!bijtiY^**ite  being  decayed  is 

not  sufficient  in  itself  to  condemn.     In  fact,  the  tooth  which 

is  nearly  destroyed  by  cariis  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  oflfen- 

der  as  one  which  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.    The 

careful  application  of  a  blunt  probe  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity 

will  readily  detect  the  irritated  nerve,  which  should  be 

treated  as  already  described,  or  the  tooth  removed  if  wortb 

less. — Monthly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery, 


ARTICLE  IV. 
Suggestions. 

BY  "WM.  C.  BA6TLACKE,  D.  D.    8.,  BKRLIN,  PRUSSIA. 

[Read  before  the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe.] 

We  have  heard  of  travelers,  visiting  for  the  first  time, 
new  lands  and  new  scenes,  who,  under  the  enchantment  of 
first  im])ressions,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  newly  acquired 
knowledge,  have  entered  into  detailed  accounts  and  critical 
discussions,  which  would  have  been  widely  different,  had 
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they  waited  until  the  first  flush  of  observation  had  vanished, 
and  momcntsof  more  experienced  judgment  had  toned  down 
their  enthusiasm — and  yet,  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts 
they  have  imagined  that  what  they  did  not  know  waa  not 
worth  knowing. 

Thinking  of  these,  recalls  to  our  minds  our  "  maiden  in- 
nocency  "  in  the  early  years  of  the  practice  of  our  Profes- 
sion: the  magnitude  of  questions  then  hastily  solved,  the 
subtle  delicacy  of  labor  then  unrealized,  in  fact,  our  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  lights  and  shades  that  only  twenty  years  of 
hard  practice  and  unceasing  labor  have  betrayed. 

With  each  year  the  love  and  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  our  Profession  increases,  and  yet,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
modesty,  that  we  venture  to  give  some  details  of  experience, 
hoping  they  may  throw  some  light  on  our  onward  course. 

Without  reference  to  the  favorable  or  questionable  results 
that  may  follow  the  filling  of  teeth  with  the  various  ma- 
terials now  in  use,  we  simply  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  special  cases  where  Gold  (the  purest  of  all  metals)  is 
employed  as  the  preserver. 

A  word,  first,  upon  the  detection  of  decay.  We  need 
warning  in  regard  to  this,  for  we  have  so  often  seen  mouths, 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  judging  by  the 
work,  the  professional  brother  was  skillful  in  manipulation  ; 
Hccessable  cavities  were  carefully  attended  to — yet,  alas,  the 
patient  dismissed  with  the  most  important  work  neglected. 
We  have  seen  the  patient  so  discouraged,  and  incredulous 
too,  until  we  have  proved  by  actual  demonstration  the  exis- 
tence of  deca)\ 

How  frequently  whilst  engaged  upon  a  month  we  are  sur- 
prised by  the  discovery  of  defects,  that  on  firstvcxamination 
we  had  not  suspected.  We  have  had  teeth  pronounced 
sound  by  one  operator,  reveal  to  our  closer  scrutiny  a  highly 
decomposed  condition. 

Now,  if  we  have  a  right  comprehension  of  cur  professional 
responsibility,  the  first  duty  is  to  detect  decay,  and  this  is 
the  stepping  stone  for  securing  the  confidence  of  our  pa- 
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tients — in  fact,  is  the  "  kej  stone  "  to  success,  and,  whether 
we  work  for  high  or  low  prices,  or  whether  we  are,  from 
charitable  motives,  acting  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the 
same  pure  principle  should  actuate  us  and  the  same  invaria- 
ble sean*U  be  made. 

The  turned  point  of  a  nerve  broach  should  be  well  D6ed, 
and  when  there  is  any  doubt,  the  operator  should  not  heel 
tate  in  restoring  to  the  revolving  di^k ;  so  cutting  the  teeth 
as  not  to  destroy  the  contour  if  possible,  and  yet  better  cnt 
than  remain  in  doubt.  No  harm  can  be  done,  but  often,  in 
skillful  hands,  much  good  can  be  realized  by  prevecting 
decay. 

We  have  seen  teeth  miserably  filled  by  English  barl^ers, 
long  years  ago,  though  unsightly,  still  good — and  the  saw- 
shaped  teeth  of  the  fashionable  South  Sea  Islanders  are  well 
know  for  their  soundness. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  unnecessary  cutting  of  teeth, 
and  urge  that  the  greatest  judgment  and  skill  should  be  ex- 
ercised, but  are  advocating  that  the  search  for  decay  should 
be  made  with  cautious,  but  unfaltering  perseverance. 

The  wedge  may  take  the  place  of  the  disk  and  very  prop- 
erly too  ;  wedge  and  disk  are  both  necessary  and  safe  acces- 
sories in  skillful  and  careful  hands ;  and  patient  observation 
whilst  engaged  upon  a  mouth  will  often  surprise  us  into 
new  lines  of  labor,  that  hurried  inattention  would  never 
discover. 

We  have  cause  to  congratulate  both  ourselves  and  patient, 
when  our  search  reveals  only  perfection. 

And  now  for  the  preparation  of  cavities,  and  here  should 
be  the  extreme  test  of  skill ;  for  although  recent  inventions 
have  lessened  labor,  they  only  seem  to  increase  the  neces- 
sity for  skillful  manipulation  and  conscientious  care. 

Not  long  since  we  saw  it  stated  in  one  of  the  dental  peri- 
odicals, that  ^'  the  engine  had  been  the  cause  of  many 
exposed  nerves."  With  regret  we  must  answer  the  engine 
has  been  the  exposure  of  many  bunglers  and  careless  ma- 
nipulators who  are  responsible  for  our  Professional  honors. 
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A  nicety  of  touch  is  indispensable,  and  not  the  engine,  but 
the  operator  is  in  fault  when  a  pulp  is  needlessly  exposed. 
In  the  use  of  this  beautiful  assistant,  engineering  skill  is 
requisite. 

Another  suggestion  may  not  be  misunderstood,  viz :  Our 
appointments  must  not  clash — time  must  be  allowed,  quick 
work  is  well  enough  when  the  purse  alone  is  considered,  but 
in  cases  (which  frequently  occur)  when  two  or  three  cavities 
can  be  better  prepared  at  one  sitting,  that  is,  when  better 
work  can  be  accomplished  by  thus  giving  room  and  lightj 
then  time,  undisturbed  time,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Although,  rather  than  over  weary  the  patient,  one  sitting 
may  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  cavities,  and  another 
for  the  introduction  of  the  gold,  the  cavities  during  the  in- 
terval being  filled  with  creosote  and  mastic. 

Shall  we  take  an  example  }  Notwithstanding,  we  realize 
the  difficulty  in  properly  demonstrating  by  words  that 
which  would  be  so  much  clearer  "  in  hand,"  but  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  yon  our  own  "  modus  operandi "  as  clearly 
as  possible. 

Let  us  take  then  for  example,  the  anterior  proximal  sur- 
face of  the  first  superior  molar,  which  is  found  defective. 
Also  the  second  bicuspid  is  found  badly  decayed  on  both 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  embracing  that  portion  of 
the  crown  between  the  cusps — and  so,  correspondingly,  is 
the  first  bicuspid  defective.  Examination  betrays  these 
cavities  as  extending  beyond  the  margin  of  the  gum,  and  so 
advanced  is  decomposition,  that  to  make  perfect  work,  we 
feel  the  necessity  for  seeing  clearly  all  sides  of  each  cavity. 
To  attain  this  we  begin  with  the  disk  and  separate  well 
the  line  of  our  separation  extending  from  the  cervical  walls 
— separating  first  the  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar,  then 
the  second  and  first  bicuspid,  then  the  first  bicuspid  and  cus- 
pidati.     This  opens  up  our  work. 

The  next  step  is  the  application  of  the  rubber-dam  to  the 
four  teeth.  Here  we  have  surmounted  a  difficulty  that  at 
first  we  felt  was  too  discouraging — but '  gentle  persistence 
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has  made  ue  expert  in  its  application,  and  to-day  we  apply 
it  more  readily,  and  with  greater  facility,  than  the  napkins 
of  olden  time.  Now  that  the  rubber  is  securely  adjusted, 
we  can  carefully  look  at  the  work  before  us.  We  excavate 
then  the  first  bicuspid  and  can  see  our  way  clearly  to  the 
anterior  proximal  cavity  in  the  second  bicuspid.  Pleasantly 
surprised  with  our  success,  we  proceed  to  excavate  the 
second  bicuspid,  and  with  its  completion,  we  have  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  anterior  cavity  in  the  molar :  with 
what  comparati  veease  is  the  excavation  of  this  accomplished. 
In  actual  practice,  we  should  at  this  juncture  apply  the 
temporary  fillings  and  release  our  patient,  being  very  wil- 
ling to  postpone  the  introduction  of  gold  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  least — but,  with  your  kind  indulgence,  we  will 
insist  on  our  patient  sitting  still,  and  proceed  with  our  work. 

Look  once  again  at  what  is  accomplished.  Of  efomj 
portion  of  each  cavity  we  hofoe  an  unobstructed  view  and 
this  is  the  advantage  we  wish  to  hold,  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation  ;  therefore  we  begin  first  upon  the  cervical 
wall  of  the  molar  cavity  to  introduce  the  gold.  Our  re- 
taining points  have  been  secured  without  difficulty,  and  the 
little  camol  hair  brush  has  swept  everything  clean  before  ns. 
Our  speculum  is  gently  adjusted,  so  that  the  cavity  appears 
in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  rather  than  in  the  molar. 

But  to  condense.  With  ease  and  rapidity  we  begin  upon 
the  cervical  wall  of  the  molar  cavity  ;  but  before  building 
too  high,  we  tnrn  to  the  cervical  wall  of  the  posterior  cavity 
of  the  second  bicuspid,  and  progress  with  equal  facility 
until  a  firm  foundation  is  secured  ;  then,  resuming  the  fil- 
ling of  the  molar,  we  complete,  to  our  entire  satisfaction, 
and  smooth  the  surface  a  little  so  that  the  gold  will  not 
adhere  as  we  proceed  with  the  posterior  second  bicuspid 
cavity,  which  is  soon  brought  along  to  that  part  of  the  cavity 
lying  between  the  cusps.  The  anterior  cavity  is  then  taken 
in  hand — our  work  all  the  time  becoming  lighter — these  two 
fillings  are  united  by  the  crown  which  is  then  the  key  that 
locks  each  of  the  others  in  their  places,  only  the  first  bicupid 
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remains ;  we  begin  on  the  cervical  wall  of  its  poeterior 
cavity  and  work  as  smoothly  as  oil.  The  resalt  gives  us 
unqualified  pleasure,  for  there  has  been  no  hitch  anywhere 
— not  a  drop  of  moisture — our  patient  has  actually  taken  a 
glass  of  wine  daring  the  operation,  and  the  monotonous 
tones  of  the  light  steel  mallet  (delicately  used  by  our  skill- 
ful Japanese,)  have  put  the  patient  to  sleep,  whom  we 
awaken  with  the  good  news  that  the  work  is  finished. 

In  the  case  that  we  have  had  in  mind  in  this  statement, 
the  walls  of  the  cavities  were  so  thin  we  were  compelled  to 
cut  them  away  to  secure  permanency.  The  question  arises, 
shall  we  make  contour  fillings  here  or  not  ?  we  know  of  no 
other  answer,  save  that  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  operator.  Contour  fillings  at  times  are  inadmissible ; 
again,  at  times,  they  are  necessary  ;  but  in  the  case  just  des- 
cribed, well-rounded  fillings,  without  any  attempt  to  contour 
were  considered  the  most  advisable,  leaving  them  self- 
cleansing,  that  is,  with  the  Y  shaped  separation,  which  in 
case  of  proximal  fillings  is  mostly  the  best  rule.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  rubber  dam,  the  cervical  walls,  despite 
large  fastoonsof  gum,  can  be  so  left  that  food  will  not  crowd 
between  the  teeth,  thereby  rendering  the  separation  objec- 
tionable. When  such  inconvenience  occurs  we  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  it  the  fault  of  the  artist. 

The  finishing  and  polishing  of  these  fillings  are  so  simpli- 
fied by  modern  improvements,  it  would  be  superfiuous  to 
refer  to  them ;  and  it  matters  but  little  as  to  the  gold.  It 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  both  light  and  heavy  gold  are 
used  in  the  same  cavity  ;  also  a  thin  flooring  of  ozy-chloride 
is  made  before  introducing  the  gold. 

Personally,  we  have  for  a  year  or  two  constantly  employed 
heavy  gold,  never  using  under  No.  20. 

Laminated  fillings  of  heavy  foil  seem  to  us  the  best,  (the 
gold  being  moderately  adhesive,)  but  this  statement  is  made 
with  all  due  respect  to  those  of  our  colleagues  wlio  con- 
stantly employ  light  foils,  and  whose  lasting  and  artistic 
work  is  the  best  evidence  in  their  favor. 
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The  infiperfect  description  that  we  have  just  given  is  the 
way  we  treat  seven  eases  out  of  ten,  when  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  and  patient  warrant  such  a  "  clean  sweep."  We 
know  it  takes  time  and  scrupulons  attention,  but  the  result 
is  most  beautiful. 

Should  the  teeth  be  hyper-sensitive,  excavating  with  the 
rubber  dam  facilitates  the  work,  and  is  a  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient, whilst  an  application  of  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  with 
mastic,  as  temporary  filling,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
highly  sensitive  condition  of  the  dentine. 

Our  work  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  object  to  the  time 
and  care  required.  Permanent  results  may  be  justly  antic- 
ipated, even  though  "  there  is  no  rule  without  exception." 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  dread  at- 
tending dental  work.  Kindness  and  forbearance  are  the 
indispensable  characteristics  of  a  true  dentist.  An  observing 
physician  has  an  intuitive  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his 
patient,  and  works  accordingly.  Even  the  most  nervous 
will  submit  without  complaint  to  the  removal  of  the  most 
sensitive  dentine  by  the  hands  of  such  an  operator,  when 
thev  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  office  of  another. 

Our  rooms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  away  the  sug- 
gestion of  pain,  not  making  anatomical  museums  of  our 
oflSces — exposing  instruments,  &c.  We  have  no  objections 
to  dental  museums,  but  let  them  be  in  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  not  where  the  trembling  patient  can  connect 
them  with  anticipated  horrors. 

We  have  even  sent  away  our  famous  dental  chair,  and 
operate  at  a  little  easy  parlor  chair,  sitting  beside  our  pa- 
tient on  a  low  light  cane-seat  stool.  Nearly  twenty  years 
we  stood  by  improved  dental  chairs,  but  find  the  change  we 
have  mentioned  far  more  convenient.  Our  office  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  pleasant  sitting-room  or  library.  And 
the  pleased  smile  of  our  patients  well  attests  their  astonish- 
ment and  gratitude,  whilst  that  awful  chair  is  a  remark 
we  never  hear. — Pennsyloania  Journal  of  Denial  Science, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  American  Dental  Asaodntion — Fifteenth  Amiual 

Sesfsion, 

Third  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  Iiour,  the 
president  in  the  chair. 

A  motion  was  oifered  providingj  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conimittee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Convention  in  regard  to  a  joint  meeting  next 
year  at  Philadelphia.     Laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  appropriate  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hill,  of  Norwalk.  Carried,  and  Drs.  Smith,  Abbott, 
and  Ilarlan  appointed 

The  subject  of''  Dental  Chemistry  "  was  then  taken  up. 
This  subject  had  been  opened  on  the  previous  evening,  before 
adjournment,  by  the  reading  of  a  report  from  the  committee 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith. 

We  give  the  following  synopsis  : 

The  report  first  alluded  to  a  subject  which  had  boen  in- 
vestigated during  the  past  year  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Pahiier,  a 
member  of  the  committee  :  viz. :  "  Chemical  and  Galvanic 
Action  upon  the  Teeth  and  the  Materials  used  in  filling." 
Dr.  Palmer  assumed  that  many  cases  of  failure  after  care- 
ful filling  are  due  to  an  electro-chemical  decomposition  of 
the  tooth-bone,  induced  by  a  current  set  up  between  the 
tooth  bone  and  the  filling  material  He  claims  that  caries 
is  a  result  of  chemical  action,  and  that  fillings  merely  pre- 
vent it  by  shutting  out  the  fluids  from  the  cavity.  He 
believes  that  in  some  specific  cases  other  materials  than 
gold  will  be  more  eflective  in  arresting  this  action.  The 
circumstances  which  seem  to  give  support  to  this  view  are, 
that  the  latent  electricity  contained  in  all  matter  is  liable 
ot  be  developed,  under  favorable  conditions  (as  in  a  fluid  of 
a  certain  character,)  into  a  current ;  and  thiseifortto  restore 
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the  equilibrium  will  result  in  a  loss  of  both  form  and  texture 
in  one  of  the  elements.     Changing  one  of  the  elements  in  a 
battery  for  one  of  a  higher  order  will    cause  a  reversal  of 
polarity  ;  a  change  of  the  solution  from  acid  to  alkali  aUo 
changes  the   polarity.      Tooth  bone  »nd   filling  materials 
stand  in  the  following  electrical  order  when  tested  bv  the 
galvanometer,   with  saliva  for  the  fluid  ;   gold,  mercBry, 
oxychloride,  dentine,  tin,  amalgam.    In  weak  acid  the  order 
is  reversed  in  some  of  the  elements,  and  gold    and  dentine 
stand  at  the  extremes  of  the  list,   the  latter  becoming  the 
positive   element   or   element   acted  upon.      Between  the 
materials  at  the  extremes  of  the  list  thcgieatest  action  will 
take  place,  and  between  those  nearest  each  other  the  action 
will  be  least, — so  slight,  in  fact,  that  a  change  of  fluid,  or 
even  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  same  fluid,  will  can.^e  a 
reversal  of  the  action.     In  an  abnormal  or  porous  condition 
of  the  tooth-bone,  gold  by  reason  of  its  negative  properties, 
supplies  a  decomposing  current,  while  the  lower  grades  of 
filling  materals  being  more  nearly  upon  the  same  plane  of 
equilibrium  with  dentine,  less  action  is  produced  and  less 
breaking  down  of  the  tooth-structure.     Tin  not  only  arrests 
decay  mechanically,  but  in  frail,  chalky  strncjtures  acts  as 
an  antacid  element,  arresting  the  current.     Gold  is  best  in 
a  well-organized  tooth.     Oxychloride,  though  nearly  nentral 
as  ngards  tooth- bone,  is  subject  to  chemical  action  itself, 
and  hence  not  permanent.     Amalgam  stands  higher  in  the 
scale,  and,  like  gold,  is  liable  to  excite  a  chemical  action. 
If  there  is  not  a  perfect  combination  the  mercury  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  current  induced  by  the  finer  element,  and 
the  eifect  of  such  action  is  visible  in  the  fine  pits  which  we 
see  upon  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  plug.      Any  attempt 
to  make  the  amalgam  finer  is,  therefore,  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  report  then  touched  upon  the  amalgam  question  as 
presented  in  the  late  papers  of  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  Bogae. 
It  was  stated  that  while  the  physical  properties  of  amalgam 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  yet  the  chemistry  of  anial- 
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gam  must  take  precedence ;  for  though  we  might  obtain  an 
article  free  from  expansion  or  discoloration,  yet  if  these  com- 
ponnds  affect  the  system  injuriously,  the  question  of  their 
use  would  be  at  once  settled. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bogue  where  then  alluded  to,  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  threemonthsof  chemical  test  failed 
to  materially  diminish  the  weight  of  the  test-plugs;  and  also 
that  the  fluids  which  contained  the  teeth  and  pellets,  upon 
being  tested  for  mercury,  were  found  free  from  it.  From 
these  results  Dr.  Bogiie  had  concluded  that  almost  any 
amalgam,  if  used  intelligently,  could  be  employed  without 
danger  to  the  general  health.  The  different  conclusions 
reached  by  Drs.  Palmer  and  Bogue  indicate  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  ;  but  when  opinions  are  based  upon 
demonstrations  and  are  free  from  prejudice,  progress  is 
being  made,  and  ere  long  the  question  may  be  settled. 

Prof.  Cassidy,  a  member  of  the  committee,  also  contrib- 
uted some  obseivations  upon  the  subject  of  bleaching  teeth. 
He  reviewed  the  chemical  agents  which  cause  discoloration 
in  decayed  teeth  ;  the  precipitated  sulphides,  being  mainly 
insoluble,  are  considered  as  a  principal  source  of  discolora- 
tion. The  writer  considered  that  teeth  can  in  general  be 
restored  to  a  normal  color ;  but  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
use  of  bleaching  agents,  else  they  may  effect  the  tooth-struc- 
ture injurionsly.  The  most  successful  treatment  is  found  to 
be  the  application  of  chlorine  gas,  which  is  generated  in  a 
small  retort  or  flask,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Upon  applying  a  gentle 
heat  the  chlorine  will  be  developed,  and  may  be  conveyed 
to  a  receiver  or  bottle,  from  which  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
tooth  by  means  of  a  straight  glass  tube  some  inches  in  length, 
one  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  cork  of  the  bottle  and 
the  other  is  drawn  to  a  fine  point.  Upon  inverting  the  re- 
ceiver the  chlorine  will  pass  downward  into  the  tooth,  which 
must  be  in  a  moist  condition,  as  the  gas  will  not  bleach 
otherwise.  It  should  be  followed  by  the  immediate  use  of 
an  alkali,  to  neutralize  any  acid,  and  the  mouth  and  nos- 
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trila  should  be  well  protected  by  the  darn,  to  prevent  the 
irritating  effects  of  the  gas  when  inhaled. 

The  subject  being  open  for  discussion — 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Syracuse,  whose  investigations  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  report,  made  some  remarks  with  a  view  of 
further  explaining  his  theory  in  regard  to  dental  caries. 
There  are,  he  said,  two  distinct  divisions  of  teeth  calling  for 
our  operations ;  and  they  call,  in  his  opinion,  for  different 
methods  of  treatment.  First,  those  which,  though  decayed, 
may  be  considered  as  in  a  normal  condition  as  regards  their 
structure.  For  such  teeth  the  operation  of  filling  is  purely 
mechanical ;  we  plug  the  cavity  and  exclude  the  moisture. 
The  dentine  is  in  a  normal  condition,  and  the  gold,  thoagh 
of  opposite  electrical  condition,  does  no  harm  in  contact 
with  the  bone.  But  there  is  another  class  of  teeth  which 
demands  antiseptic  treatment.  For  instance,  the  sixth-year 
molars,  when  soft  and  chalky ;  in  these  teeth  gold  is  not 
only  not  the  best,  but  it  is  positivelynnjurious. 

The  speaker  then  went  into  a  minute  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  galvanism,  as  applied  to  the  casein  point.  In 
the  galvanic  cell  there  are  two  elements,  the  higher  and  the 
lower.  When  gold  and  tooth-bone  are  brought  in  contact 
these  elements  are  present,  and  the  relations  of  the  battery 
are  sustained.  The  idea  had  been  entertained  that  only 
metals  would  form  such  relations,  or,  in  other  words,  act  as 
conductors;  but  experiments  had  proved  that  tooth-bone 
was  such  a  conductor.  In  firm  teeth  it  is  a  non-conductor, 
but  in  soft,  porous  teeth  it  becomes  a  conductor,  and  the  fil- 
lings become  loosened.  We  can  measure  this  action  with 
the  galvanometer.  Tin  possesses  antiseptic  properties 
which  gold  does  not  possess.  Fletcher  says  it  is  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  tin,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  The  tin  stands 
in  almost  the  same  electrical  relation  as  dentine,  and,  when 
submitted  to  the  galvanic  action  spoken  of,  it  is  consumed 
and  not  the  dentine. 

The  two  substances,  tin  and  dentine,  however,  being  so 
nearly  of  the  same  condition,  there  is  very  little  galvanic 
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action.  Amalgam,  to  his  surprise  ho  had  found  to  stand 
nearer  to  gold  than  tin  in  this  respect,  when  he  supposed  it 
would  fall  below.  Any  attempt  to  make  it  finer  was  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  He  did  not  recommend  amalgam  ; 
the  cases  are  few  in  which  it  should  be  used,  but  when  used 
it  should  be  in  accordance  with  chemical  laws.  If  tin  would 
stand  abrasion  it  would  be  better  in  every  case.  When 
amalgam  is  used  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  union  of  the 
metals  till  after  crystallization,  and  the  mercury  will  remain 
around  the  edges,  and  will  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  edges 
will  be  ragged  and  the  mass  porous.  The  mass  should  cor- 
respond in  electrical  condition  with  the  dentine.  In  some 
amalgams  this  seems  to  be  almost  attained. 

He  had  had  a  case  in  which  a  partial  gold  plate  had  sal- 
vated  a  patient  on  account  of  the  different  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  patient's  month.  He  had  boiled  the  plate  in 
strong  soda,  to  produce  a  different  surface,  and  in  a  little 
time  the  system  adjusted  itself.  This  case  was  one  of  a 
thousand,  as  gold  hardly  ever  affected  a  patient  in  that  man- 
ner. It  should  be  understood  that  the  galvanic  current  does 
not  destroy,  but  is  only  the  evidence  that  chemical  action  is 
going  on,  the  result  of  which  must  be  destruction. 

Dr.  Taft  inquired  why  it  was  that  when  a  gold  and  amal- 
gam filling  are  in  close  contact  the  dentine  is  apt  to  be  des- 
troyed around  the  gold. 

Dr.  Palmer  said  that  it  was  because  there  was  an  alkaline 
current  about  the  amalgam,  but  around  the  gold  there  was 
acidity.  He  could  not  say  whether  the  chemical  action  pro. 
dnced  the  current  or  the  current  tJie  chemical  action.  It 
did  not  matter,  however,  which  preceded,  for  one  follows 
the  other  on  the  wings  of  lightning. 

Dr.  Taft  spoke  of  cases  in  which  there  was  persistent 
pain  when  amalgam  fillings  were  inserted,  which  continued 
till  their  removal,  and  asked  why  it  was. 

Dr.  Palmer  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
in  electrical  condition  ;  amalgam  was  not  proper  in  those 
cases,  but  gold  was. 
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Dr.  Chandler  asked  Dr.  Palmer's  opinion  as  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  overcome  chemical  action, 
viz  :  to  varnish  the  interior  of  the  cavity  with  copal,  to  act 
as  a  non-conductor. 

Dr.  Palmer  said  that  any  varnish  that  would  act  asa  non- 
condnctor  wonld  answer  the  purpose ;  it  fills  The  pores  of  nn- 
developed  dentine. 

Dr.  Osmond.  Decomposition  around  fillings  occurs  in 
an  aci  1  condition  of  the  buccal  fluids.  The  acids  have  an 
affinity  for  the  phosphates  of  lime.  The  silver  of  the  old- 
fashioned  amalgams  oxideied  and  combined  with  the  tooth 
as  does  nitrate  of  silver.  Amalgams  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  tin  do  not  discolor,  and  the  shrinkage  is  less. 
He  rarely  uses  amalgam,  and  is  not  defending  it.  He  has 
seen  many  a  good  gold  filling  rendered  useless  hy  the  prox- 
imity of  amalgam.  As  Dr.  Watt  once  said,  "  A  thunder- 
mill  has  been  erected  in  the  patient's  mouth !"  Where 
mouths  are  very  acid  there  is  the  most  evil.  In  such  cases 
he  varnished  the  cavity  with  silicate  of  soda  and  touched  it 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  washing  out  afterwards, 
which  left  a  film  of  silicate,  upon  which  he  inserted  the  til- 
ling, and  did  so  without  pain.  The  cavity  was  protected, 
and  there  was  no  sensitiveness.  He  had  found  gratifying 
results  from  such  treatment. 

Dr.  Taft  said  that  he  had  been  gratified  at  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Palmer ;  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  he  would  like,  nor 
BO  far  as  he  will  if  he  keeps  on  in  the  present  course.  We 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Palmer  and  one  or  two  others,  but  each  ought  to  investigate 
for  himself.  Amalgam  has  not  answered,  and  it  is  doubtfal 
whether  it  will  ever  be  so  known  as  to  be  used  with  reason- 
able expectation  of  saving  teeth.  But  if  it  or  other  materials 
are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  as  thoroughly  understood  as 
possible.  It  has  been  used  in  the  dark  by  the  great  mass. 
The  dental  depot  men  had  told  him  that  since  the  papers 
of  Drs.  Hitchcock  and  Bogue  on  this  subject  they  are  sel- 
ling largely-increased  quantities  of  amalgam.     Now,  if  these 
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papers  prove  anything,  it  is  that  amalgam  is  unfit  to   fill 
teeth  with.     The  directions  in  which  Dr.  Palmer  had  been 
investigating  had  not  been  tonched  npon  at  all  in  these  ex- 
periments.    These  are  the  great  questions  in  regard  to  it,— - 
not  whether  it  will  contract  or  discolor,  hut  it«  cfTect  on  the 
system,  and  the  points  which  Dr.  Palmer  has  been  making. 
There  is  here  a  large  and  profitable  field  for  investigation. 
Bleaching  teeth  is  an  important  subject,  and  but  little  un- 
derstood.     We  leave  out  of  view  the  agent  producing  the 
discoloration  ;  it  is  produced  by  various  things.      There  is 
some  change  of  color  inevitable  when  the  pulp  is  devitalized 
especially  in  young  teeth  ;  there  is  a  change  In  the  soft  solid 
substances  of  the  tooth.    The  larger  amount  of  this  material 
the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  restore  the  color.      In  some 
cases  excavation  will  be  suflScient.      What  should  be  used 
will  depend  on  what  the  coloring  material  is.     Almost  any 
agent  thus  far  used  will  both  fail  and  succeed.      Chlorine 
is  the  great  bleacher,  and  it  will  accomplish  it  so  far  as  it 
can  reach,  hut  no  farther.     If  the  tooth  is  blackened  through 
its  substance,  nothing  will  ever  remove  it.      Mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  in  endeavoring  to  do  this.      In  one   case 
within  the  speaker's  knowledge,  after  a  lona;  treatment  with 
chloride  of  lime,  the  entire  crown  of  the  tooth  came  ofi'. 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  said  that  he  was  gratified  at  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Palmer,  and  thanked  him  for  his  experiments.  This 
theory  explained  a  great  many  things  for  which  he  had 
been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory  solution.  Looking  over  his 
work,  and  knowing  that  he  never  filled  without  the  greatest 
pains,  he  finds  wear  and  tear ;  the  filling  is  faultless,  but 
the  tooth  has  left  the  filling;  the  closest  joint  had  been  un- 
dermined. Fillings  sometimes  remained  good  for  some 
years,  and  then  there  seemed  to  beset  up  a  morbid  chemical 
action  which  caused  destruction.  He  believes  the  oxide  of 
tin  possesses  a  peculiar  medicinal  action  upon  tooth-bone, 
which  enables  it  to  resist  decay.  In  children's  teeth  it  is 
better  than  gold.  His  suspicions  that  the  destruction  he 
had  observed  depended  npon  causes  over  which  we  have  no 
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control  had  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Palmer's  remarks.  The 
amalgam  question  should  be  handled  carefully  and  withkid 
gloves.  Dr.  Bogue  and  others  had  shown  ns  that  amalgam 
must  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  not  upon  the  maker's 
name.  He  hoped  amalgam  would  never  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  discussion.  To  some  it  might  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  in  unlimited  quantities,  while  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  recommend  it  to  others.  If  we  ever  undertake  to  diacnes 
amalgam  it  will  be  a  curse  to  the  operative  department,  as 
rubber  has  been  to  the  artificial.  Still,  he  would  sever  his 
connection  with  a  body  which  would  forbid  his  using  it; 
when  he  does  so  he  wants  to  know  why  he  does  it.  He 
looks  with  dread  at  the  tendency  which  the  question  has 
taken,  and  sees  a  cloud  rising  in  the  horizon. 

Dr.  Hunter  (Michigan)  said  that  he  is  practicing  in  a 
small  town  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  where  the  people 
had  been  taught  by  traveling  dentists  that  amalgam  was  as 
good  as  gold.  They  would  work  for  half  price,  and  tell 
people  that  it  was  only  for  looks  that  gold  was  used  in  front 
teeth.  He  had  himself  become  disgusted  with  amalgam, 
and  had  put  in  but  one  filling  of  it  since  1874;  bntsomeof 
his  patients  liad  left  his  office  never  to  return  because  he 
would  not  use  it.  They  could  do  work  so  much  quicker  too 
than  he  could,  even  with  all  the  facilities  for  working  rapidlv, 
and  they  could  do  it  without  pain.  He  thought  these  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  in  a  small  place  were  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  association. 

Dr.  DaboU  spoke  of  a  patient  whoin  he  had  seen  who  had 
teeth  filled  in  Berlin.  The  appearance  of  the  tillings 
attracted  his  attention,  and  on  inquiry  and  investigation  he 
had  discovered  that  they  were  a  combination  of  gold  and 
tin.  Since  that  time  he  had  himself  used  this  combination 
and  the  result,  as  observed  after  two  years,  has  been  highly 
favorable. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. 

There  being  no  report  on  the  subject  of  "  Dental  Ther- 
apeutics," that  of  "  Operative  Dentistry  "  was  taken  up  and 
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Dr.  Stockton  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  written  by 
Dr.  McCall  and  himself. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report : 

Dr.  McCall's  report  was  confined  entirely  to  the  depart- 
ment appliances.  The  burring-engine  was  spoken  of  some- 
what at  length,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The 
Elliot  suspension  and  S.  S.  White  engines  were  considered 
as  the  leading  styles,  and  the  merits  of  each  were  spoken  of. 
Ths  attachments  for  injecting  air  and  water  were  especially 
mentioned,  together  with  the  equipment  of  burs,  disks,  pol- 
ishers, burnishers,  etc.,  and  the  fear  was  expressed  that  many 
purchasers  of  engines  did  not  avail  themselves  of  these  ad- 
vantao^es,  but  were  trying  to  get  along  with  a  scanty  outfit. 

Motive-powers  were  then  considered;  electricity,  steam, 
springs,  and  water-power  being  named  ;  the  last  being  con- 
sidered as  having  advantages  over  all  the  others  for  those 
having  water  in  their  offices 

The  various  mallets  were  then  spoken  of.  The  ele.tric 
has  its  warm  friends  and  staunch  opposers.  The  S.  S. 
White  plugger  for  the  engine  was  named  as  undoubtedly 
the  best  in  its  line,  and  driven  by  the  Backus  motor,  had 
been  used  by  the  writer  for  a  year,  and  had  proved  a  perfect 
success.  The  work  has  been  easier  for  both  operator  and 
patients,  and  the  latter  express  a  decided  preference  for  its 
use. 

Minor  appliances,  suph  as  Bancroft's  and  Hickman's  rub- 
ber dam  clamps,  Jarvis's  separators,  Bogue's  tape-forceps, 
and  Magill's  buckle,  were  briefly  mentioned,  and  the  report 
concluded  with  the  caution  that  a  few  well-seclected  instru- 
ments would  do  better  service  than  a  multiplicity,  which 
would  load  down  the  operating-stand  and  confuse  the  oper- 
ator. 

Dr.  Stockton's  report  was  upon  the  same  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  electro- magnetic 
mallet  and  the  Backus  water  motor,  both  of  which  were 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it 
was  stated  that  it  had  received  the  indorsement  of  Profes- 
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8ors  Truman,  McQuillen,  and  Arthur,  and  Drs.  Jack,  Webb,  j 

and  others,  as  second  to  no  appliance  save  the  rubber  dam.  j 

One-lialf  to  two-thirds  the  time  is  saved  by  it ;  the  most  ' 

delicate  walls  are  preserved,  and  every  pulsation  is  under 
the  will  of  the  operator,  who  is  greatly  relieved  from  ner- 
vous and  muscular  exertion. 

Three  different  forms  of  automatic  plnggers — the  Buck 
inp^ham,  Gaylor's  pneumatic,  and  Swartley's — were  verj 
briefly  noticed,  and  the  report  concluded  with  a  somewhat 
entliusiastic  mention  of  the  Backus  motor,  as  with  its  varioud 
uses  best  calculated  of  all  the  numerous  appliances  to  pre 
serve  the  health  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  operator ;  in 
fact,  with  that  and  the  rubber  dam,  and  electric  mallet, 
dentistry  is  made  easy,  and  we  would  grow  young  again  in 
its  practice,  and  "return  from  our  vacations  with  overflow- 
ing delights  to  its  welcome  embrace." 

The  subject  being  open  for  discussion, — 

Dr.  Taft  said  that  the  report  was  a  good  one,  but  come 
caution  must  be  exercised  lest  these  new  things  run  away 
with  us.  It  seems  as  if  all  there  was  in  operative  dentistry 
in  these  days  was  to  have  something  to  bore  with.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  Wo  should  not  attempt  to  do  everything 
with  the  dental  engine.  Some  do,  and  bore  and  grind  more 
than  they  ought,  and  with  far  less  precision  than  could  be 
done  by  hand.  This  is  more  especially  so  with  young  men; 
they  fail  in  delicacy  and  precision,  and  work  as  though  the 
teeth  were  devoid  of  vitality.  They  need  a  caution,  and  a 
special  caution.  He  would  not  have  it  understood  that  he 
does  not  like  these  appliances.  While  we  improve  the  ma- 
chines we  should  also  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  things 
on  which  efficient  operations  on  teeth  are  based.  We  mnst 
know  how  to  do  the  work,  and  the  condition  of  the  paris, 
and  to  control  and  manage  that  conditon.  We  must  not 
run  wild  on  instruments  and  appliances,  but  value  all  things 
as  they  deserve. 

Dr.  Atkinson.  Almost  all  teeth  requiring  filling  have 
currents  of  circulation,  which  must  be  taken  into  account: 
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and  because  thej  have  not  been,  the  pnlps  have  died  and 
the  teeth  innst  be  bleached.  Some  poor  conductor  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  the  lost  dentine  so  far  as  possible.  If  wo 
could  use  simply  a  stratum  of  gold  plate  at  the  periphery  of 
the  cavity,  which  would  exclude  all  the  air,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  filling.  Hill's  stopping  or  oxychloride  should  be 
used  :  but  if  the  latter,  it  should  not  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  pulps  at  all.  He  mixee  the  oxide  of  zinc  with 
salicylic  acid,  and  fills  over  it  with  the  oxychloride. 

Dr.  AVibott.  Young  men  should  not  use  the  engine  at 
all  till  they  have  learned  to  do  the  work  well  without  it. 
They  should  study  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  the  distance 
tliey  can  cut.  Thousands  of  teeth  have  been  filled  upon  a 
live  pulp,  and  it  ban  died  and  must  be  bleached.  He  does 
not  believe  that  amalgam  enters  into  the  substance  of  the 
tooth  at  all ;  it  is  the  semi-fiuid  substances  in  the  tooth 
which  discolor.  He  had  never  seen  the  water  motor ;  the 
only  thing  seems  lo  him  to  be  the  electric  machine  sold  by 
8.  S.  White  for  running  the  engine.  Had  never  used  a 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  for  capping  pulps.  Pulps  may  be 
preserved  when  oxychloride  is  in  contact  with  them.  Ther- 
mal changes  are  likely  to  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp,  to 
prevent  which  Hill's  stopping  is  most  successfully  used  ; 
never  fills  without  it  if  there  is  room  to  insert  it.  In  root- 
canals  takes  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  ciiloroform  and 
carries  it  into  the  canals  with  a  highly-polished  instrument, 
places  a  piece  of  Hill's  stopping  over  it,  and  forces  it  into 
the  canals.  Many  canals  it  is  not  safe  to  enlarge ;  objects 
to  the  attempt  to  enlarge  canals  in  general.  Many  teeth 
are  mined  by  drilling  through. 

Dr.  McKellops  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  canals;  they  could  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  gutta- 
percha without  it.  He  exhibited  specdmens  showing  how 
perfectly  the  solution  would  enter  the  canals.  This  was 
said  to  have  been  done  twenty  years  ago,  but  he  had  never 
heard  or  read  of  it  till  it  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Bow- 
man, of  St.  Louis.     By  wrapping  a  few  fibers  of  cotton  on 
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a  broach  a  solution  conid  be  carried  into  the  canals,  and 
by  placing  a  piece  of  softened  guttapercha  over  it  and  ap- 
plying pressure  with  a  larger-pointed  instrument  the  soft 
material  would  be  forced  very  perfectly  into  the  canals. 

Dr.  Tiehwinkcl.  Is  it  possible  that  a  tissue  so  delicate  as 
a  pulp  will  tolerate  an  agent  so  strong  as  chloride  of  zinc,  an 
agent  which  is  used  to  destroy  tissue  ?  How  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  it  preserves  here  while 
it  destroys  elsewhere  ?  Dr.  Atkinson  is  more  responsible 
than  any  other  living  man  for  any  mischief  that  has  as  yet 
arisen  from  this  treatment,  and  more  harm  has  been  done 
with  it  than  with  any  other  remedy  that  we  have.  Chloride 
of  zinc  is  a  sneaking  assassin  ;  it  is  not  entitled  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  bold  attack.  If  it  does  not  kill,  it  is  be- 
cause the  constitution  is  so  strong  as  to  successfully  resist 
it.  It  mummifies  and  keeps  things  quiet,  and  appears  to  be 
a  brilliant  success,  but  the  pulp  is  most  likely  dead.  The 
reports  we  hear  are  of  only  a  few  weeks'  standing.  We  do 
not  open  and  examine,  and  run  the  risk  of  injury.  If  it 
does  not  give  trouble,  we  are  justified  in  thinking  it  isalive. 
The  condition  of  the  pulp  in  exposure  ought  to  govern  ns. 
We  should  not  always  douce  with  carbolic  acid,  not  at  all 
when  freshly  exposed.  What  is  the  use  in  cauterizing  a 
wound  which  we  wish  to  heal  by  first  intention  ?  There  is 
no  better  substance  for  capping  than  gutta-percha  in  cbloro 
form ;  if  oxychloride  is  used,  would  cover  the  pulp  with 
paper,  cork,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  then  would  risk 
it.  If  the  pulp  is  suppurating  there  is  difficulty.  These 
specimens  of  Dr.  McKellops  are  the  best  thing  he  has  seen. 
It  has  become  necessary  to  defend  the  use  of  anything  bnt 
gold  in  roots,  bnt  gold  is  not  under  all  circumstances  the 
best  either  for  roots  or  teeth.  When  we  cannot  get  out  all 
the  pulp,  oxychloride  may  be  used  to  mummify  the  rest. 

Dr.  Atkinson  said  he  had  been  held  responsible  for  the 
use  of  oxychloride  of  zinc,  but  he  wished  to  announce  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  men  understanding  through  their 
elbows.     It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  plainly-stated  truths. 
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In  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  March,  1868,  A  tkinson'*s  method 
would  be  fouud.  It  is  the  same  now,  except  that  he  uses 
salicylic  acid,  the  active  principle  of  creasote.  He  makes  a 
pool  of  it  over  the  exposare,  makes  a  cream  of  oxychloride 
and  drops  it  over  it;  this  drives  off  the  creasote,  which  is 
then  absorbed,  and  a  tilling  of  stiffer  oxychloride  is  put  over 
it ;  cover  either  with  gold  or  apellicle  of  collodion.  He  is 
no  assassin,  except  to  error. 

Dr.  Sehwinkel  said  he  had  simply  stated  a  fact;  we 
know  that  Dr.  Atkinson  indorses  this  substance  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  pulp. 

Dr.  Atkinson.     I  donH;  what  is  immediate  contact? 

Dr.  Rehwinkel  (putting  his  arm  around  Dr.  Atkinson's 
neck.)     Is  not  that  immediate  contact  ?    (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Atkinson.     That  is  the  contact  of  your  coat-sleeve. 

Dr.  Kehwinkel.  Then  the  creasote  represents  the  coat- 
sleeve,  but  the  coat-sleeve  is  no  fitter  for  contact  than  the 
other. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Morrison  was  invited  to  read  a  volunteer 
on  "Operative  Dentistry."  The  paper  was  devoted  to  the 
operation  of  replantation  of  teeth.  The  substance  of  it  is 
as  follows : 

The  writer  stated  that  he  had  resorted  to  the  operation 
several  times,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
several  cases.  The  first  was  in  the  mouth  of  a  delicate  lady 
of  forty ;  the  teeth  were  badly  decayed  posteriorly,  involving 
the  pulp,  and  the  roots  covered  with  a  brown,  thin  scale  of 
tartar.  The  patient  not  beicg  able  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion in  the  mouth,  the  tooth  was  extracted  and  filled,  the 
tartar  removed,  and  the  tooth  replaced.  For  three  or  four 
days  some  pain  was  suffered,  but  now,  after  five  months,  the 
tooth  is  the  firmest  in  the  arch,  and  the  gum  has  a  more 
perfect  union  than  it  had  for  years.  Other  cases  were  then 
detailed,  in  which  the  same  general  plan  was  pursued,  the 
roots  being  filled  with  pure  gold  wire  and  the-  crowns  with 
oxychloride  and  gold.  Some  of  the  cases  were  mentioned 
as  questionable,  or  partial  failures.     One  was  in  the  mouth 
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of  Dr.  Ingcrsol),  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, — a  right  lower  first 
molar,  which  having  an  enlarged  root,  broke  in  extraction, 
the  posterior  root  separating,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
breaking  off  from  the  other  root.  The  molar,  or  what  re- 
mained of  it,  was  converted  into  a  bicuspid,  filled  and  re- 
placed, and  is  doing  good  service,  except  on  the  hardest 
kind  of  food. 

The  writer  stated  that  he  had  replanted  nineteen  different 
teeth,  of  all  classes,  all  pronounced  worthless  if  treated  in 
the  month,  and  of  that  number  only  four  had  been  extracted 
the  second  time.  He  took  the  ground  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  pulp  is  dead  or  beyond  restoration  to  vitality, 
and  in  cases  with  incurable  fistulas,  the  tooth  can  be  more 
successfully  treated  and  more  of  the  organ  saved,  taking  all 
risk  of  breaking  into  acconnt,  in  this  manner  than  in  any 
other  ;  and  that  though  it  might  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
yet  a  large  number  of  teeth  removed  by  accident  or  other- 
wise might  be  restored  to  usefulness  by  this  method. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  that  gentlemen  seem  to  insist  that  death 
is  the  result  of  using  oxychloride ;  he  knows  that  this  is  not 
so.  He  is  careful  not  to  re-expose  the  pulp,  but  when  he 
has  done  so  he  has  found  it  livino:  twelve  months  afterwards. 
Those  specimens  are  pretty,  bat  he  fears  that  they  are  not 
practicable.  Is  not  satisfied  to  fill  roots  with  a  plastic  ma- 
terial ;  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  ;  you  may  pump  a 
portion  of  the  debris  backward  and  you  will  drive  the  ma- 
terial out  into  the  soft  parts.  In  the  nse  of  oxychloride, 
there  has  been  more  than  one  case  where  it  has  been  driven 
through  and  necessitated  extraction.  Any  plastic  materiHl 
is  liable  to  this. 

Dr.  Abbott.  Pulps  are  saved  with  oxychloride  in  contact 
with  the  pulp, — that  is,  in  contact  with  it  except  so  far  ae 
the  albumen  may  seperate  them.  He  had  watched  and  re- 
corded results,  and  out  of  seventeen  had  saved  sixteen  every 
time.  In  one  case  he  had  capped  three  teeth  in  this  way, 
and  filled  with  amalgam  and  afterwards  with  gold,  and  in 
doing  so  the  cap  fiew  off,  and  the  pulp  was  alive  and  in 
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perfect  condition.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  how 
the  pulpB  are  handled.  They  must  not  be  in  an  irritable 
condition  ;  and  if  they  are,  they  must  be  treated  till  they 
can  be  handled  as  well  as  any  other  woand.  Gutta-percha 
and  chloroform  will  not  preserve  teeth  with  him,  nor  will 
cork  or  paper  ;  none  of  these  are  half  as  good  as  oxychloride. 

Dr. .     The  coating  of  albumen  is  a  capping  of  itself; 

it  prevents  the  infiltration  of  fluids  ;  it  is  just  the  thing. 

Dr.  Rawls,  of  Lexington,  spoke  of  the  use  of  lead  wire 
for  filling  roots;  formed  as  nearly  to  the  shape  as  possible 
by  first  getting  the  size  of  the  canal  with  a  piece  of  cotton 
wrapped  around  a  broach.  It  exerts  a  therapeutic  infiuecce 
in  chronic  inflammation.  Oxychloride  in  contact  with  the 
pulp  is  not  the  thing  in  all  cases.  The  action  of  the 
cscharotic  is  to  contract  the  pulp  and  push  itself  through. 
Is  the  carbolate  of  albumen  soluble  or  not  7  If  it  is,  it  is  either 
taken  up  or  left  insiiu  ;  and  if  the  former,  there  must  be  a  space 
left,  which  will  result  in  strangulation  against  the  ragged  edges 
of  the  cavity.  We  need  something  that  is  not  an  escharotic^ 
that  is  a  good  non-conductor,  and  that  will  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  permanent  filling.  This  we  have  not  got.  Plaster 
of  Paris  would  be  good  if  it  was  durable  enough.  We  must  pro- 
tect the  pulp  from  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  life  in  the  patient  that  can 
stand  anything  ;  but  we  do  not  often  have  such  patients. 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  election  of  ofiicers  having  arrived,  the 
association  proceeded  to  the  election,  with  the  following  result : 

President — A.  L.  Northrop,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President. — H.  J.  McKellops,  St.  Louis. 

Second  Vice-President, — H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati, 

Corresponding  Secretary. — J.  H.  McQuillen,  Philadelphia. 

Recording  Secretary, — C.  Stoddard  Smith,  Springfield,  111. 

Treasurer. — W.  H.  Goddard,  Louisville. 

Executive  Committee. — New  members :  L.  D.  Shepard,  Boston ; 
T.  L.  Buckinham,  Philadelphia  ;  and  M.  H.  Webb,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  action  taken  at  the  meeting  held  in  1872,  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1876  in  Phila- 
pelpbia,  was  taken  up  and  ratified. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Evening  Session, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  time.  The 
President,  Dr.  Dean,  having  left  for  Europe,  the  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Eeely. 

The  Subject  of  "  Operative  Dentistry**  was  still  under  discus- 
sion, and  Dr.  Rawls  continued  his  remarks.  He  said  that  he 
considered  Dr.  Atkinson's  method  of  applying  ozychloride  nearly 
correct,  as  he  understood  it.  Dr.  Rehwinkers  remarks  were 
also  in  place  as  regards  soft  teeth.  Few  teeth  will  bear  oxychlo 
ride  in  contact  with  the  pulp  even  though  carbolic  acid  is  used 
first.  If  amalgam  is  applied  over  the  capping  it  will  almost 
certainly  cause  the  death  of  the  pulp.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is 
formed  under  the  cap"  unless  the  oxychloride  is  well  dried  out. 
Ozychloride  is  valuable  for  roots ;  Introduces  it  with  a  few  fibers 
of  cotton,  and  it  goes  as  near  to  the  apex  as  any  other  rop.terial. 
Success  in  capping  depends  upon  the  diagnosis.  When  the  pulp 
is  exposed  it  is  in  one  of  three  conditions, — either  congested,  in 
dead.  We  must  be  able  to  see  exactly  the  condition  it  is  in.  It 
inflamed,  or  is  our  duty  to  save  a  portion  of  the  pulp  alive  if 
possible ;  it  is  often  wholly  destroyed  when  it  should  not  be. 
Would  cut  down  to  healthy  tissue  and  leave  it,  and  there  is  thus 
better  chance  for  success. 

Dr.  0.  R.  Butler  said  that  if  we  must  practice  by  machinery, 
we  might  as  well  be  machinists  and  have  done  with  it.  Patients 
don't  like  to  have  their  mouths  madea  machine-shop  of.  The 
idea  that  there  must  be  a  machine  for  everything  is  unscientific. 
The  ability  to  cut  induces  us  to  cut  to  too  great  an  extent ;  this 
is  the  case  especially  with  young  operators. — they  are  in  great 
danger  of  doing  damage  with  the  engine.  The  packing,  too, 
must  now  be  done  with  machinery.  There  have  been  more 
poor  fillings  put  in  during  the  last  ten  years  by  over-packing 
than  by  under-packing.  Fillings  are  packed  to  death.  (Ap 
plause.)  The  walls  are  powdered.  They  go  away  from  the 
fillings,  and  they  ought  to,  for  there  is  no  wall  there.  There  is 
oo  chemistry  about  it, — it  is  miserable  mechanics.  Hard  gold 
requires  great  force,  and  there  is  no  tooth  that  will  stand  the 
continued  concussion  without  becoming  powdered.  Machinery 
is  doing  damage  even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men.     They  don't 
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appreciate  the  amount  of  force  they  are  applying.  Ho  tloes 
not  argue  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  operating,  but '  we  may  be 
overdoing  the  matter,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  with  machinery. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  mixing  gold  and  tin  ;  use  either  one 
or  the  other.  The  two  metals  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to 
galvanic  action.  They  say  that  in  soft  teeth  it  is  more  congenial 
but  if  cavities  are  cutout  well  and  well  filled,  no  chemistry  will 
hurt  them.  Many  operators  exhaust  themselves  by  having  so 
many  appliances  and  making  so  many  extra  movements  before 
they  are  ready  to  begin.  He  then  spoke  of  the  use  of  screws  in 
cuspid  teeth,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  aid  of  the  black 
board. 

Dr.  Abbott.  Amalgam  fillings  sometimes  do  good  service, 
and  many  men  would  save  some  teeth  better  with  that  than  with 
gold.  Thousands  had  better  use  amalgam,  or  rather,  gutta- 
percha. But  he  does  not  advocate  the  use  of  amalgam,  and 
rarely  uses  it.  But  sometimes  teeth  can  be  saved  better  with  it. 
Hammering  gold  against  the  walls  is  what  produces  these  chem- 
ical changes;  the  walls  are  brokan,  perhaps  imperceptible,  but 
the  check  grows  larger.  Is  not  a  believer  in  screws ;  there  is 
not  a  case  in  a  thousand  where  a  better  filling  cannot  be  made 
without  them.  The  gold  is'  apt  to  be  loosely  packed  around 
them,  and  is  liable,  if  packed  hard,  to  knock  the  screwK  loose. 
Had  never  had  any  satisfactory  results  from  their  use,  and  had 
abandoned  them  long  ago. 

Dr.  Flagg.  It  seemed  as  if,  judging  from  the  remarks  he  had 
listened  to,  he  was  back  where  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  If 
this  profession  has  not  changed  in  that  time,  it  shows  that  it 
reat€  upon  a  firm  basis  !  It  requires  special  skill  to  work  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  successfully  ;  Dr.  Rehwinkel  can't  work  it  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  skill  to  do  it,  but  he  has  skill  to  work  gutta- 
percha, and  that  takes  skill.  It  seemed  that  the  day  of  *'  ioHine 
and  creasote,"  of  thymol,  and  those  ancient  things  had  passed 
away.  Now  the  only  thing  was  salicylic  acid.  That  is  omega 
nunaber  three  :  and  who  could  have  an  omega  number  three 
but  Dr.  Atkinson  ?  He  (the  speaker)  had  tried  to  save  more 
teeth,  he  supposed,  than  any  other  man  ;  he  had  tried  every- 
thing, and  had  saved  an  everlasting  lot  of  them,  and  an  ever- 
lasting lot  of  them  died.     He  knew  they  were  dead  because  he 
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smelt  'em.  If  he  thinks  that  a  tooth  should  be  filled  with  amal 
gam,  he  says  so.  Some  plugs  1(^7/  fail,  though  put  in  as  an  Ab- 
bott or  a  Butler  can  put  them  in  ;  that  is,  those  upon  approx- 
imal  faces.  Saving  pulps  depends  upon  the  patient  and  npoD 
the  operator  and  largely  upon  the  climatic  location.  He  cannot 
say  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  in  his  region,  the  miasmatic  land 
between  the  rivers,  he  can  save  sixteen  out  of  seventeen.  He  is 
afraid  that  he  loses  sixteen  out  of  seventeen.  He  had  formerly 
used  equal  parts  of  creasote  and  oil  of  cloves,  but  now  bathes 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  with  oil  of  cloves  ;  it  is  not  escharotic, 
and  it  has  a  sort  of  satisfying  odor,  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  very 
good  for  wasp-stings.  Creasote  almost  always  causes  trouble  in 
an  irritable  tooth  ;  but  there  is  no  agent  so  soothing  as  oil  of 
cloves.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  aching  that  sometimes 
occurs  under  the  application  of  the  dam.  This  was  his  omega 
number  three. 

The  speaker  made  some  protracted  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
amalgams,  though  he  did  not  know  why  they  wanted  to  know 
about  it  if  none  of  them  used  any  of  it.^  He  is  not  one  of  the 
men  that  advocate  doing  good  work  without  regard  to  price,  and 
then  charge  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  filling.  A 
dental  depot  man  had  told  him  thAt  he  had  sold  one  thousand 
ounces  of  amalgam  to  one  man  at  one  time,  and  it  was  not  all 
used  by  the  jooor  dentists  either, — those  who  are  not  here.  Amal- 
gam is  the  best  plastic  filling  known.  The  papers  read  at  New 
York,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  were  all  bosrh,  bosh, 
though  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  meeting  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  all  dental  science.  If  he  had  not  had  special  facilities 
for  investigating  this  subject  he  would  have  taken  them  all  for 
corn.  The  analyses  were  far  from  correct.  When  men  say  that 
fillingd  won't  leak  they  say  what  they  don't  know.  He  has 
packed  one  thousand  tube.«,  and  in  one  tube  the  filling  will  leak 
and  in  another  it  will  not.  The  packing  is  an  important  matter  ; 
if  the  tube  is  filled  dry  there  will  be  no  serious  leakage,  but  they 
all  leak  some.  But  amalgam  ought  not  to  be  washed  ;  if  it  was 
the  tubes  would  leak  in  less  than  two  minutes.  He  had  tried 
washing  in  alcohol  and  also  in  water,  and  the  difference  was 
just  nothing  at  all,  though  he  had  dried  his  hands  and  the  mas^ 
with  warm  napkins,     lie  would  earnestly  advise    not   to   wash 
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amalgam  ;  it  mnst  be  worked  dry.  If  everything  else  is  equal, 
the  cavity  that  is  most  dry  will  sacceed  best.  The  alloys  in 
market  are  all  much  alike,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  men  should 
be  pleased  with  each.  Pressure  will  not  suffice  to  make  a  solid 
filling  ;  it  should  be  tapped  lightly  with  burnishers.  Don't  lay 
it  down  on  the  table,  but  keep  the  button  in  your  hand  to  keep 
it  warm  ;  don*t  squeeze  the  last  piece  hard,  but  wait  till  it  so- 
lidifies, and  wipe  off  the  surplus  mercury,  if  any.  As  to  the 
matter  of  the  drilling  machines,  he  thought  the  young  men  could 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  strange  how  much  solicitude 
was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  young  men.  He  would  say  let 
them  go  on  boring,  boring,  boring  !  (Applause.) 
The  meeting  then  adjourned.  — Dental  Cosmos. 

(to  be  continued.) 


EDITORIAL.  ETC. 


A  Reply. — In  the  September  number  of  this  Journal  we 
published  an  article  from  the  New  York  ExpresSf  concerning 
the  lale  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Convention,  at  Long 
Branch,  without  knowing  to  whom  this  article  referred,  and 
with  no  intention  whatever  of  injuring  the  aggrieved  party  or 
the  Society  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 

The  only  reason  we  had  for  noticing  the  article  in  question, 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  reply,  two  of  which  we  now 
publish.  What  was  said  by  us  concerning  the  American  Dental 
Convention,  apart  from  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  paper,  was  nothing  more  than  a  statement  concerning  its 
present  condition,  which  we  believed  to  be  a  true  one,  and  we 
are  pleasedto  learn  that  in  some  matters  the  opinion  we  had  formed 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from  others,  [never  having  attended  a 
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meeting  since  the  formation  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion,] was  incorrect,  and  that  it  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  we  supposed  was  the  case.  Personally  we  have  the  same 
good  feeling  for  this  Society,  as  for  any  other  striving  to  advance 
the  status  of  our  profession.  The  following  replies  are  from 
gentlemen  well  versed  in  all  that  relates  to  the  working  of  the 
American  Dental  Convention  : 

"  In  the  September  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,  under  the  head  of  Editorial,  you  have  trans- 
cribed fiom  the  New  York  Express  an  anonymous  communica- 
tion, to  which  the  officers  of  the  Convention  did  not  deem 
E roper  to  reply.  And  in  which  the  writer,  after  he  ^eulogises 
imself  and  others  in  a  self-praisina  manner,'  hints  that  if  they 
had  been  the  leaders.  Capt.  Leland,  of  the  Ocean  Hotel,  would 
have  been  honored  by  over  6ve  hundred  members  of  the  dental 
profession.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  American  Dontla 
Association,  backed  by  the  dental  societies  throughout  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  dental  colleges,  finds  it  difficult 
to  muster  even  one  hundred  dentists. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  as  a  defunct  dentist,  for  years  has 
had  and  still  has  a  lucrative  practice  in  New  York  city,  and 
numbers  among  his  patients  eminent  members  of  the  Bar,  the 
Clergy  and  Medical  profession ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  is  an  object  of  envy  to  such  fellows  as  '  Wanderioe 
Willie."  He  was  Chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  arrange  the  business  for  the  Convention, 
which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  nearly  every  member. 

A  few  dentists  who  attended  the  Convention  for  the  first  time, 
attempted  to  introduce  the  matter  referred  to  at  an  improper 
time,  and  not  succeeding,  they*  took  ofifense. 

The  attendance  was  as  large  as  usual,  and  very  harmonious, 
and  the  proceedings  are  being  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos. 

The  Chairman  in  his  report,  stated  that  it  had  been  customary 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  ten  dollars  to  the  Local  Press,  as  a 
slight  compensation  for  reporting  the  proceedings  ;  with  which 
large  sum  the  Local  Press,  of  Long  Branch,  was  '  bought  up.' " 

The  second  reply  is  as  follows,  and  refers  to  our  statement 

concerning  the  present  status  of  the  Convention  : 

"  You  say  the  Convention  has  enemies  in  its  midst ;  its 
struggles  for  existence  have  been  long  and  severe  ;  it  has  been 
patronized  by  a  few  New  York  dentists ;  the  association  absorbed 
all  its  leading  members,"  &c. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  all  of  these,  you  are  very  much  mistaken; 
the  Convention  has  no  enimies  in  its  midst ;  a  few  evil  spirits 
came  among  us  and  tried  to  sow  discord,  but  the  seed  took  no 
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root.  The  Convention  has  had  no  struggles  for  existence,  but 
has  gone  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way ;  it  is  true  that  some 
years  since,  an  effort  was  made  to  kill  it,  but  the  effort  failed, 
and  the  Convention  still  lives.  Members  from  the  Convention 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  across  the  water,  have  attended 
our  meetings  the  last  three  years.  Permit  me  to  name  a  few 
who  have  been  with  us,  in  order  to  offset  the  statement  **  All 
the  leading  members,  etc. 

(A  large  number  of  names  are  here  appended  from  the  East, 
North,  South  and  West,  which  the  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
omit.) 

We  regret  that  the  matter  became  so  personal,  and  that, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  writer,  or  the  person  referred  to 
in  the  article  in  the  New  York  Express,  we  were  induced  to 
publish  the  same,  believing  that  by  so  doing,  we  should  enable 
both  sides  to  be  heard  without  injustice  to  anyone. 


Death  while  Unconscious  from  Ether. — lu  New  York,  on  Sat- 
urday, an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  James  H.  Hallock, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  ether  administered  to  him  while 
undergoing  an  operation  on  his  jaw.  Dr.  W.  T.  Helmuth  testi- 
fied that  he  performed  the  operation  on  Mr.  Hallock,  and  that 
the  ether  wm  given  to  him,  an  assistant  physician  constantly 
feeling  the  patient's  pulse.  The  Doctor  had  extracted  four 
teeth,  when  he  noticed  that  the  face  of  the  patient  had  become 
blue.  Artificial  respiration  and  the  galvanic  battery  were 
instantly  resorted  to,  but  without  avail.  Witness  had  often 
given  six  or  eight  times  the  quantity  of  ether  during  an  opera- 
tion without  injurious  effects.  It  was  also  testified  that  Hallock 
had  been  in  good  general  health,  but  for  several  weeks  had 
been  suffering  from  an  ulcerated  jaw. 


Coirection. — In   the   article   published   in    October   number 
of   Journal,  entitled,  *'  A  few  Facts  from  Salter,"  by  Dr.  J. 

Edward  Line,  on  page  271  first  full  paragraph,  fifth  line,  read : 

The  cases  show,  etc,,  for  these  causes  show,  etc, 


The  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Virginia  State  Dental  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  commencing 
Tuesday  morning,  December  14th,  at  10  o*clock. 

All  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  states,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Geo.  F.  Keeseb,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary, 
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On  the  Diseases  Ascribed  to  Dentition,  and  their  Pathological 
Admissihility. — Dr.  L.  M.  Pollitzer  is  inclined  to  diflPer  very 
decidedly  from  the  views  held  by  A.  Vogel  regarding  dentition 
and  the  diseases  connected  with  it.  He  maintains  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  such  thing  as  catarrhal  stom- 
atitis accompanying  the  eruption  of  each  tooth,  the  process 
going  on  so  gradually  and  easily  as  not  to  be  a  source  of  inflam- 
matory irritation,  while  the  ulcers  on  the  tongue,  constituting 
stomatiti  sulcerosa  are  due  to  friction  on  the  tooth,  which  has 
penetrated  the  gum.  Nor  does  he  think  worthy  of  greater 
consideration  the  idea  that  the  increase  of  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth  during  dentition  averts  the  danger  of  brain  symptoms. 
He  is  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  diarrhcBa  at  this  period 
to  the  ingestion  of  unsuitable  food  than  to  the  irritation  of  den- 
tition. He  cannot  recognize  the  periodicity  and  association 
with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  which  Vogel  maintains  regarding 
various  skin  diseases.  The  various  diseases  occurring  during 
dentition  may  all  be  observed  at  other  times,  and  we  siiouldnot 
attribute  them  to  this  cause  unless  all  other  known  causes  are 
absent.  As  to  the  great  reflex  irritability  said  to  exist  in  child- 
hood, and  to  be  increased  during  dentition,  he  argues  that  it  is 
astonishing  to  observe  how  well  a  young  child  will  bear  severe 
operations,  very  painful  pathological  conditions,  and  other 
powerful  influences,  without  the  development  of  reflex  irrita- 
bility;  and  why  should  we  attribute  to  the  comparatively  easy 
and  unimportant  process  of  dentition  an  increased  irritability 
which  is  not  claimed  for  important  physical,  histological,  and 
chemical  changes  going  on  in  various  important  organs  ? — Med, 
Becord, 


Third  Deniition^^-ln  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Paris,  an 
instance  of  third  dentition  took  place  in  a  nun  aged  ninety 
years.  She  had,  on  previous  occacions,  once  when  forty-seven 
and  again  when  sixty -three  years  old,  cut  one  new  tooth. — Med. 
and  Surg,  Journal, 
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Syphilis  of  Parents  as  Ajffectiny  the  Offspring, — Dr.  Drysdale,  in 
notes  to  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  ranks  himself  on  the 
side  of  those  who  hold  that  syphilitic  children  can  only  be  born 
when  the  mother  is  syphilitic.  This  view,  opposed  by  the 
authority  of  Trousseau,  Diday,  Benton,  Depaul,  Lee,  Acton,  and 
other  writers  of  great  note,  is  sustained  by  Notta,  Berkeley, 
Gascoyen,  Cullener,  and  Owse,  of  vJhristiania,  and  others 
Drysdale  cites  the  following  instances  in  support  of  the 
hitter  opinion  :  A  gentleman  contracted  syphilis  in  1850.  He 
Married  some  years  afterwards,  and  now  has  three  blooming 
children.  Another  gentleman  had  syphilis  in  1851,  and  his 
wife  contracted  syphilis  from  him  directly.  She  had  no  children. 
Four  years  later  the  gentleman  married  again,  and  now  has  a 
fine  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  Two  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance contracted  syphilis  to  his  knowledge,  and  have  had 
large  families  of  healthy  children  The  case  is  not  so  where 
the  woman  has  contracted  syphilis.  A  lady  contracted  syphilis 
from  her  future  husband,  who  bit  her  lip.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  secondary  atfection  of  the  mouth.  She  married,  but  had 
no  children  by  this  husband,  who  died  in  three  years.  A  few 
years  later  the  lady  again  married,  and  gave  birth  to  a  dead 
child.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  he  has  collected,  he  feels 
warranted  in  assuring  his  male  patients  that  if  they  have  been 
free  from  syphilis  some  two  years  they  will  not  have  syphilitic 
children  should  they  become  fathers. — Medical  Record. 


Curious  Brain  Lesions. — The  St.  Louis  Clinical'  Record  con- 
tains a  remarkable  case  of  brain  lesion.  A  man  named  Waters, 
living  near  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  died  from  morphia  a  short 
time  ago,  and  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  had  a  habit  of  run- 
ning wires,  and  even  nails  through  his  own  skull  during  his 
former  residence  in  the  penitentiary,  a  careful  autopsy  was 
performed.  Two  openings  were  found  in  the  skull,  one,  which 
the  prisoner  was  known  to  have  made  with  a  brad-awl,  near 
the  inferior  posterior  angle  of  the  right  parietal,  and  another 
near  the  superior  posterior  angle  of  the  same  bone.  A  wire 
was  found  in  the  brain.  It  had  been  introduced  through  the 
upper  opening,  and  just  missing  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
had  pierced  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  a  little  in  front  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  stated  that  the  corpus  striatum  was 
not  wounded.  A  nail,  one  and  three-fourth  inches  in  length, 
was  found  lying  beside  the  wire.  Although  wires  had  been 
removed  during  life  from  the  lower  aperture,  no  trace  of  their 
course  was  discovered.  Though  the  patient  had  shown  a  sui- 
cidal tendency  he  did  not  appear  insane,  except  for  this  habit, 
and  could  do  his  work  with  correctness  and  understanding. 
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Neuralgia  Treated  by  Nei^e- stretching. — Mr.  Callender,  of 
London,  reports  the  case  of  a  in»n  who  had  undergone  amputa- 
tion of  the  forearm  twice — the  second  time  owing  to  imperfect 
healing  and  a  painful  condition  of  the  stump-  The  second 
wound  healed,  but  he  was  liable  to  attacks  of  pain  in  the  stump. 
About  seven  weeks  before  his  presenting  himself  to  Mr.  C,  he 
struck  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  since  then  the  pain  had  greatly 
increased.  The  limb  was  cold,  the  skin  glazed  and  of  a  dusky 
color,  the  surface  tissue  was  inelastic,  and  the  skin  was  moyed 
with  stijffness  over  the  subjacent  fascia.  He  complained  of 
twitchings  in  the  forearm  as  well  as  in  the  arm,  though  in  the 
latter  to  a  less  degree  ;  but  his  chief  distress  arose  from  the 
constant  pain,  sometimes  burning  or  shooting,  but  liable  to 
become  suddenly  much  more  severe,  and  at  times  to  be  almost 
unbearable.  Various  measures  for  his  relief  were  resorted  to, 
but  without  success,  and  an  operation  was  decided  upon.  The 
median  nerve  was  cut  down  upon,  and  found  to  be  thickened 
in  itself  and  in  its  surroundings.  After  dissecting  it  away  from 
the  tissues  about  it  for  the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  it  was 
forcibly  stretched  by  pulling  it  downwards  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  wound  was  then  closed.  Some  pain 
occurred  on  the  following  day,  but  none  afterwards.  One  month 
after  the  operation  the  wound  had  healed,  the  arm  was  warm 
and  had  regained  its  natural  appearance,  and  the  patient  was  in 
all  respects  well. —  The  London  Lancet, 


On  the  Belief  of  Toothache  by  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — Dr.  Dyce 
Duckworth  records  in  l^he  Practitioner  a  case  of  severe  tooth- 
ache in  a  boy,  which  he  attempted  to  relieve  by  rubbing  the 
cheek  with  chloroform :  by  putting  some  on  cotton  wool  inside 
the  auditory  meatus,  by  plugging  the  tooth  with  cotton  wool 
saturated  with  chloroform,  also  with  carbolic  acid,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  next  tried  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  complete  relief. 

The  Pathology  of  saliva  is  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  observes 
Dr.  Duckworth,  an  uncultivated  field,  but  I  believe,  if  it  be 
looked  for,  that  this  secretion  will  be  more  often  found  to  pos- 
sess an  acid  reaction,  than  is  generally  believed  or  thought,  and 
I  also  think  that  useful  therapeutical  hints  may  be  gathered  by 
the  employment,  at  various  intervals,  of  litmuR  paper  in  the 
mouth,  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic  disease. — Monthly 
Beview  of  Dental  Surgery. 


Denial  Neuralgia. — Dr.  J.  Sawyer  says,  in  the  Practitioner^ 
^'  I  have  rarely  found  gelseminum  fail  to  give  decided  and  last- 
ing relief  in  cases  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face  and  jaws,  as- 
sociated with  carious  teeth.  I  have  usually  given  fifteen 
mimims  of  the  tincture  every  six  hours.** 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Bpedal  meetings  of  October  19th  and  20th,  1876. 

Reported  for  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Evening  Session. — Continned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  Academy  assembled  at 
the  house  of  the  President,  No.  50  West  36th  Street.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  about  7-30  P.  M.,  and  the 
reerular  business  proceeded  with.  A  number  of  dentists 
were  elected  either  active  or  corresponding  members. 
Presentations  were  made  to  the  library,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Welchens,  Lancaster,  Pa  ;  Dr.  N.  M.  fieckwith,  New  York  ; 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Periue ;  and  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Eccleston,  Oxford,  New  York ;  Dr.  F.  S.  Howard,  New 
York :  Dr.  John  8.  Smith,  Columbia,  Pa.  Additional 
letters  of  a  complimentary  character  were  received  from  a 
large  number  of  prominent  dentists.  Papers  were  received 
from  the  following  gentlemen,  but  the  programme  being 
full,  they  were  reserved  for  a  reading  before  a  future  meet* 
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ing  of  the  Academy :    Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter,  Enfield,  N.  J., 
paper  upon  "  Mechanical  Abrasion  of  the  Anterior  Teeth," 
Dr.  6eoi^4t..«^iU3,  Hft^^ird,  Qt.,  paper  upon  ^^  AssociatioD." 
The  esaay  o£r*t);ia*'6Vafli2)g.:was  then  read  by  the  anthor, 
.•p.-p.-:llilc^-^.:Q.,  Rlila:  Ea:.;  jt-.-w^p  ^iftitled,  "Pre- 
:*ier«alaDn*/>f  ftliehWth  ask'^pfec^Vst:^!  r\  :  : 
•  .•Pc^^ile^sal^  that  all  the  ;iitt«Dtipf>  heretofore  given  to 
..:tl]ji  ftiJ)ject.£4<^  bQ§ii/a*9  §ncf46ufal J^eature  of  dentistry; 
but  if  it  was  a  field  large  enough  and  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  any  one  practitioner, 
under  the  wgis  of  due  qualifications,  why  should  it  not  be 
occupied  as  such  1    Division  of  labor  had  been  elsewhere 
found  favorable  to  high  special  attainments  ;  experts  were 
found  devoting  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  their 
particular  specialties ;  and  even  the  barber  had  employees 
who  were  considered  adepts  in  some  particular  feature  of 
the  business.     A  very  fine  plugger  or  operator  ought  never 
to  touch  a  plate,  as  it  would  spoil  his  hands  for  that  acnte 
sense  of  touch  which  was  necdei)  m  the  delicate  manipula- 
tions necessary  in  operating  upon  sensitive  cavities.    A 
lobby  in  any  one  avocation  is  the  most  constant  incentive 
to  improvement,  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  any  particular 
direction,  results  in  profitable  improvement. 

The  protection  and  preservation  of  good  teeth,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  imperfect  teeth,  should  be  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  specialist ;  and  his  attention  and 
supervision  should  be  always  in  demand.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  most  apparent  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth 
have  been  monopolized  by  enterprising  venders  of  empir- 
ical compounds. 

Absolute  purity  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  treat- 
ment must  be  founded.  To  establish  this  necessary  founda- 
tion, the  cleansing  process  should  be  effected  by  means 
differing  as  much  as  the  different  phases  of  discoloration— 
accumulation  of  tartar — different  conditions  of  the  gums— 
from  simple  irritation  and  softening  to  phogedemic  ulcers. 
These  require  various  topical  treatment;    some  require 
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powerful  action,  as  the  dilute  re-agents,  escharotic  stiptics 
— down  to  antiseptic  astringents,  all  acting  as  tonics  and 
alteratives, — down  to  the  most  gentle  anodynes,  and  fra- 
grant stimulants.  In  the  subsequent  treatment,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  patient,  different  materials  of  erasive  and 
determinative  qualities  should  be  discriminatingly  used, 
down  to  an  inpalpable  polish  and  neutralizer,  to  answer 
the  different  conditions  and  constitutional  habits,  whether 
of  an  acid  or  alkaline  re-action, — all  cleansing,  polishing, 
hardening  and  strengthening  the  parts,  the  bony  as  well  as 
the  soft  tissues.  Treated  so,  and  in  time,  the  teeth  would 
be  pure,  hard  and  beautiful,  the  gums  dense  and  strong. 
No  more  impurity,  no  more  bad  teeth. 

No  preparation  could  be  sold  over  a  counter  which  would 
accomplish  this.  The  general  dentist  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  do  it.  The  field  should  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  specialist,  as  only  through  him  could  the  best 
results  be  attained. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed  until  later  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  cauteriza- 
tion by  the  galvanic  battery.  The  use  of  the  battery  as  a 
cautery  was  shown  by  applying  the  platinum  wire  to  the 
leg  of  a  rabbit,  (whose  spinal  cord  was  first  punctured,) 
when  the  wire  passed  through  fiesh  and  bone,  and  made  a 
complete  amputation  without  haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Ferine,  in  referring  to  the  battery,  said  that 
the  dentists  had  endeavored  to  steal  the  thunder  of  the 
doctors  in  certain  operations,  and  especially  in  operations 
upon  the  oral  cavity,  had  they  met  with  success.  He  had 
made  several  very  satisfactory  operations.  They  miefht 
perform  the  operations  free  from  shock,  safe  from  haemor- 
rhage. They  might  employ  the  cautery  for  many  purposes 
— for  the  destruction  of  nerves, — for  the  taking  away  of 
diseased  tissue — even  for  the  removal  of  bone.  The  in- 
strument should  be  used  with  great  care,  and  be  brought  to 
a  white  heat  when  removing  sensitive  dentine.  The  oper- 
ator should  be  careful  not  to  attach  the  instrument  to  a 
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tooth  not  to  be  operated  upon,  and  not  to  let  it  touch  any 
part  of  the  tooth  except  that  to  which  he  wanted  to  apply 
the  heat. 

Prof.  Win.  A.  Hammond,  said  that  the  application  of 
electricity  to  surgery  was  not  exactly  in  his  line ;  but  some 
ten  years  ago  he  had  used  the  cautery  in  a  little  diflScnIt 
case  with  success.  The  patient  had  a  iistulous  opening  in 
the  palate.  Those  who  had  tried  to  close  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  palate,  knew  how  much  more  apt  they  were  to 
wound  the  soft  parts  that  were  healthy  than  to  get  the  needle 
into  the  hole.  After  the  loop  had  been  introduced  into  the 
opening,  however,  the  circuit  was  closed  by  a  little 
mechanism,  and  the  operation  completed.  While  he  was 
not  now  so  enthusiastic  in  his  ideas  of  the  medical  value  of 
the  battery  as  he  used  to  be,  yet  he  still  thought  that  the 
applications  of  it  to  surgery  would  become  more  extensive, 
especially  in  operations  about  the  mouth.  For  the  removal 
of  certain  kinds  of  aneurisms,  it  was  certainly  of  great 
value. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  the  paper  of  Dr.  E. 
D.  Miles  was  discussed. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill  said  tliac  the  preservation  of  the  teeth 
was  a  part  of  dentistry  which  was  somewhat  neglected. 
The  labor  was  poorly  paid  for.  By  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  profession,  the  scale  of  prices  for  cleaning  the  natural 
teeth  could  be  generally  advanced,  and  made  to  pay  them 
to  attend  to  the  matter. 

Dr.  Perry  said  that  he  had  established*  in  his  practice 
the  rule  to  charge  by  the  hour  in  all  operations,  and  in  that 
way  the  cleaning  of  teeth  was  just  as  profitable  to  him  as 
filling  them. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Higgs  said  he  feared  the  dentists  were  running 
into  specialties  too  much.  If  the  thing  continued,  patieots 
would  soon  be  running  from  one  street  to  another,  first  to 
one  specialist,  and  then  to  another.  Yery  few  dentists, 
however,  spent  the  proper  time  in  cleansing  the  teeth. 
Brown  tooth  powder  should  not  be  used ;  it  would  break 
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down  the  coat  of  enamel.  The  cleansing  of  the  teeth  was 
neglected,  becanee  the  dentist  did  not  get  enough  for  the 
work.  The  qnestion  was  often  asked :  "  What  do  you 
charge  for  cleaning  teeth  ? "  It  was  a  common  answer  : 
"Fifty  cents !^  [Laughter.]  They  could  go  into  half  a 
dozen  offices  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  get  their  teeth  cleaned 
for  fifty  -cents.  No  operator  wanted  to  spend  his  time  in 
polishing  the  teeth,  and  stopping  the  secretion  that  lodged 
Tipon  th«  gi^ims,  without  a  fair  i^muneration  for  the  work. 

In  cleaning  these  teeth,  he  shaped  a  stick,  about  the  size 
of  a  pipe  stem  intft  a  wedge — shaped  chisel  about  one  eighth 
of  au  inch  wide,  and  dipping  the  stick  into  a  mixture  of 
pulverized  pnmmice  stone  and  water,  polished  the  surface 
of  the  teoth,  until  he  had  removed  alt  the  roughness  about 
the  gum ;  and  when  there  was  «  disposition  for  the  brown 
coating  to  reappear  upon  the  tooth,  he  would  go  over  it 
a  second  time, — a  third  time  being  rarely  needed.  This 
eonld  ncrt  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes,  nor  for  fifty  cents. 
[Laughter.] 

The  teeth  should  be  attended  to  in  time.  If  they  were 
all  jnmbled  tip  together — very  much  crowded — some  pop" 
ping  out  above  the  arch  of  the  jnw,  the  laterals  perhaps 
depressed,  or  half  of  t3ie  six  year  molars  in  or  broken  down, 
by  extracting  these  at  the  proper  time,  the  bicuspids  would 
fall  back,  and  the  front  of  the  month  would  be  brought 
ifito  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  order. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  ten  o^clock  on  the  following  morning. 


Second  Day- — Morning  Session. 

The  Academy  assembled  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  to  proceed  with  the  second  day's 
work.  The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  opened  the  proceedings 
with  prayer.     A  number  of  letters  had  been  received  by 
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the  morning  mail,  and  some  of  them  were  read.  The  first 
paper  read  was  upon  the  subject  of  "  The  Dental  Pulp;  its 
Pathology  and  Treatment,  by  W.  B.  Willmott,  D.  D.  S., 
L.  D.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  D.  S.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pratt  read  the  paper  for  the  author,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  sickness.  We  give  the 
paper  in  full.  (See  article  on  ^^  The  Dental  Pulp,"  in  this 
number  of  Journal.) 

Discussion, 

Dr.  Aba.  Bobinson,  Georgetown,  Mass.,  said  that  Dr. 
Willmott's  paper  was  the  best  upon  the  subject  that  he  had 
ever  heard.  He  had  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  one  of  the  early  ones  to  advocate  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pulp  where  it  was  exposed.  He  advocated  the 
matter  before  a  dental  society  as  far  back  as  1851.  A  set 
of  aphorisms  had  been  introduced  by  members  of  the 
society  at  a  meeting  in  that  year.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  those  aphorisms  was  Dr.  £.  J.  Dunning.  It 
was  said  that  when  a  pulp  was  exposed,  the  tooth  was  lost. 
He  would  not  consent  that  those  aphorisms  should  be  passed 
without  opposition.  At  that  time  he  had  practiced  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth  when  the  pulp  had  been  recently 
exposed.  He  adopted  a  method  of  treatment  that  was 
almost  uniformly  successful.  He  first  bored  the  tooth,  then 
dropped  upon  it  two  drops  of  collodion,  which  left  a  smooth 
elastic  coating  over  the  exposed  part;  then  he  would  take 
a  few  folds  of  foil,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part,  and  around  it, 
avoiding  pressure,  and  so  leave  it  without  other  protection, 
until  he  could  get  far  enough,  above  it  to  leave  a  solid  filling. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  saved  those  teeth  without 
further  trouble. 

Dr.  Samuel  Welchens,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  said  he  took 
pleasure  in  adding  his  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
paper  just  read.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  discuss  in 
the  paper  except  where  the  writer  spoke  of  using  the 
chloride  with  creosote.     He  had  often  found  occasion  to 
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use  creosote,  but  he  used  the  oxy-chloride  of  zinc  with  the 
creosote.  After  devitahzing  the  pulp,  where  it  sloughed, 
he  iu variably  extirpated  the  whole  of  it,  and  filled  the 
foramen  either  with  oxy-chloride  of  zinc,  or  Guilloi's  ce* 
ment.     He  would  then  cover  with  metallic  filling. 

Dr.  W.  8.  Elliott,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  said  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dental  pulp  practitioners  differed.     Some  used 
oxy-chloride  of  zinc ;  othera  used  substances  such  as  sponge, 
wood,  paper,  etc.,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  would 
say  that  they  used  creosote.     Why  did  they  use  creosote  ? 
What  was  its  prophylactic  action  upon  the  pulp  ?     That  was 
the  point  upon  which  he  wanted  to  give  hia  theory.     Creo- 
sote precipitated  albumen.     The  pulp  being  held  in  con- 
tractive tissue,  the  first  phenomenon  upon  the  application 
of  creosote  was  contraction,  and  as  the  blood  column  re- 
turned and  filled  the  vessels,  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
creasote,  and  the  effect  was  tlie  precipitation  of  the  albumen. 
In  the  precipitated  albumen  was  a  mass  of  entangled  fibrin. 
This  was  nature's  first  step  in  the  construction  of  new 
tissue.     The  fibrin  having  vital  properties  of  its  own,  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  function  of  nutrition  to  a  certain  extent ; 
to  this  was  united  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  and 
they  worked  upon  the  precipitated  albumen,  which  was  a 
floor  for  the  new  tissue  to  be  built  upon.     If  the  parts  had 
not  been  too  much  disturbed  iu  the  first  place,  nature  would 
take  up  the  organized  soft  tissue,  the  lime  salts  would  be 
deposited,  and  secondary  dentine  would  be  formed.     That 
was  the  theory. 

The  next  paper  read  was  entitled :  "  Necessity  of  Dentists 
in  the  Arniy  and  Navy."  By  A.  P.  Merrill,  D.  D.  S., 
F.  A.  A.  D.  S.,  New  York. 

He  said  that  the  subject  of  his  paper  had  been  under 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  since  *'  186»," 
when  the  first  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hamlin,  of 
Maine.  Although  no  action  was  taken,  other  than  having 
it  referred  to  the  committee  on  military  and  naval  affairs, 
yet  the   importance  of  some  legal  provision  to   meet  this 
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much  needed  requirement  had  been  bo  agitated  that  partial 
enccess  was  already  obtained.  That  ekilled  dental  surgeoDs 
had  been  essential  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  all  agreed 
and  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  more  humble  sphere 
of  the  service  should  be  equally  considered  had  been  made 
evident.  A  petition  was  introduced  into  the  42d  Congress, 
calling  attention  to  this  matter ;  and  upon  its  presentation 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Dwight 
Townsend,  and  read  twice,  which  was  referred  to  the  mili- 
tary committee,  and  urged  to  be  reported  back  to  the 
House  to  be  taken  up  and  passed ;  but  as  this  was  a  new 
feature  in  the  service,  and  selfish  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  against  it,  the  bill  was  held  back. 

It  was  time  that  this  subject  should  be  again  taken  up 
by  the  better  part  of  our  physicians  and  specialists,  and 
urged  forward.  In  France  the  subject  had  been  considered 
favorably,  and  it  had  also  been  brought  before  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  sanctioned  by  her  best  military 
officers  and  surgeons.  No  government  could  afford  in  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century,  while  demanding  of  its 
soldiers  good  sound  teeth  on  entering  its  service,  to  place 
them  where  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  first-class 
dental  skill. 

Diacvssion. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Perine,  said  that  some  of  those  present 
would  remember  that  during  his  editorial  connection  with 
with  a  dental  journal,  in  1858,  he  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  subject.  He  thought  that  the 
French  originated  the  question,  but  the  American  dentists 
were  the  first  to  give  it  character.  The  English  and  French 
governments  had  partially  recognized  the  necessity  of  den- 
tists in  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  not  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  that  required  the  services  of  army  dentists 
so  much  as  the  common  soldiers.  The  officers  were  able  to 
pay  for  the  dentists'  services,  but  the  soldiers  were  not. 
The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science  had  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  they  would  succeed  in  it.     [Applause.] 
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Dr.  I.  J.  Ketchaii,  New  York,  said  that  the  matter  of. 
attending  to  the  soldiers  teeth  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
done  by  the  surgeon,  any  more  than  any  general  practi- 
tioner in  New  York  could  be  expected  to  treat  a  case  of 
disease  of  the  eye  or  ear.  The  physician  could  not  enter 
the  domain  of  the  dentist  without  having  had  the  special 
training  required.  The  health  of  the  soldier  should  be 
considered  in  every  way.  The  Government,  in  surround- 
ing a  man  as  it  did  with  its  laws  and  rules,  was  bound  to 
attend  to  his  physical  needs.  The  question  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  should  be  acted  upon. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill  said  that  in  the  army  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  not  as  liberal  in  regard  to  this  question  as  were 
those  outside  of  it.  The  petition  he  had  read  had  been 
prepared  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  his  friends, 
and  it  had  been  signed  by  such  prominent  names  as  had 
been  connected  with  the  army  as  surgeons.  By  carrying 
this  matter  through,  they  would  render  a  great  boon  to  the 
soldiers.  They  had  partially  conquered  already,  and  they 
must  succeed.     [Applause.] 

The  next  paper  read  was  entitled,  "  Mechanical  Den- 
istry."     By  0.  8.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

He  said  that  "  Mechanical  Dentistry,"  deserved  their 
respect,  at  least,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  the  dental  art.  While  the  profession  had  made 
rapid  strides  in  development  and  attainment,  this  progress 
had  been  mostly  confined  to  operative  dentistry.  Mechani- 
cal dentistry  had  been  neglected,  but  he  thought  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  it  would  take  its  proper  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  profession. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  an  adjournment  was 
had  until  2  P.  M.,  the  meeting  first  passing  a  resolution 
tendering  its  thanks  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the 
College  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  to  the  Academy, 
and  for  the  encouragement  they  had  given  those  w^ho  were 
trying  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  dentistry  as  a 
specialty  in  medicine. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  proceedings  were  comnieDced  hj  a  discussion  of  the 
last  paper  read  at  the  morning  session,  '^Mechanical  Deu- 
tistry,"  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  S.  S.  White, 
Phila.;  Dr.  W.  S.  Elliott,  Goshen,  K  Y. ;  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Stnart,  Akron,  Ohio;  Dr.  A.  W.  Eini^sley,  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.  During  the  discussion  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Pack,  gave  some 
valuable  and  interesting  information  on  Gold,  treating  of 
its  condition  under  many  different  circumstances,  and 
answering  many  questions  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Dr.  John  M.  Kiggs,  Hartford,  Ct.,  then  read  a  paper 
entitled,  Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Gums,  and  Ab- 
sorption of  that  Tissue  and  Alveolar  Process."  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Elliott,  Goshen,  K  Y., 
upon  "  Physics  and  Physiology."  The  discussion  of  these 
papers  was  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

The  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  Dr.  Geo.  H* 
Perine,  the  President,  said : 

Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  remarks  I  made  to  you  in 
the  opening  session,  when  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome,  it  is 
now  fit,  as  we  are  about  to  part,  that  I  should  congratulate 
yon  upon  the  work  yon  have  accomplished,  and  upon  the 
position  which  the  dental  profession  has  attained  here  in 
New  York.  We  are  just  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era.  Here 
in  New  York  the  medical  profession  are  ready  to  receive  us. 
Have  we,  as  a  young  body,  been  too  forward  ?  Gentlemen, 
we  have  reason  to  feel  that  the  influence  of  the  Academy 
has  been  felt  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  am  happy  to 
be  privileged  to-day  to  say  these  few  words  to  you,  and  I 
hope  that  before  long  we  may  again  gather  together,  and 
have  as  equally  profitable  a  session  as  this  has  been. 
Thanking  you  all,  the  Academy  will  now  adjourn  to  the 
next  regular  meeting,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  coining 
month. 
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ARTICLE  II. 
The  Dental  Pulp^  its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

BT  J.  B.  WILLMOTT,  D.  D.  B.,  L.  D.  8.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  of  New  York. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  now  prorainentlj  before  the 
dental  profession  which  excites  more  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  practitioner,  than  the 
pathology  of  the  Dental  Pulp,  and  the  most  successful 
means  of  meeting  pathological  conditions  which  it  presents. 
In  this  paper  it  will  not  l>e  so  much  our  object  to  point 
out  modes  of  practice,  as  to  discuss  the  principles  which 
nnderlie  the  practice,  which,  with  slight  modifications  in 
individual  cases,  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  re- 
putable practitioners,  and  which  has  on  the  whole,  been 
reasonably  successful. 

In  this  field  we  have  no  expectation  of  being  able  to 
present  anything  which  is  not  already  quite  familiar  to 
most  gentlemen  present ;  we  do  hope,  nevertheless,  to  so 
present  facts  and  well  known  principles  as  to  awaken 
thought,  provoke  discussion,  induce  njore  thorough  ex- 
amination and  fuller  investigation,  and  thus  indirectly  be 
the  means  of  adding  at  least  one  atom  to  our  stock  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  may  describe  the  Dental 
Pulp  as  a  pulpy  mass  of  reddish  gray  color,  composed  of 
blood  vessels,  nerve  filaments  and  connective  tissue,  and 
occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  tooth.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  pulp  being  made  up  of  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  capillaries  and  nerve  filaments,  it  is  highly 
vascular  and  exceedingly  sensitive. 

As  would  be  naturally  inferred  from  its  anatomical 
arrangements  it  is  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  irritants. 
In  its  normal  condition  it  is  admirably  protected  from  ex- 
ternal influences  by  a  wall  of  dentine,  which,  in  its  turn  is 
surrounded  by  an  osseous  structure  still  more  dense, — the 
enamel. 
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Within  the  cavity  formed  bj  these  walls,  the  pulp  is  en 
veloped  in  a  metnbraxieoiifi  sac,  which  forms  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  pulp  chamber,  and  is  continuoae  with  the 
periosteal  membrane  investing  the  root  of  the  tooth.  The 
pulp  itself  is  connected  by  the  minute  opening  at  i\ud  apex 
of  the  root  with  the  nervons  and  circulatory  systems. 
While  the  pulp  and  its  surroundings  are  in  a  physiological 
condition^ it  performs  its  appointed  functions  with  a  quiet 
unobtrusiveness  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

When,  however,  its  privacy  is  violated,  it  promptly  resents 
the  insult  by  inflicting  upon  its  unfortunate  possessor  the 
most  intense  agony,  aptly  denominated  by  the  Scottish  bard 
'^  The  hell  o'  all  diseases." 

However  varied  may  be  the  causes  which  bring  about  a 
pathological  condition  of  this  structure,  the  condition  itself 
is  one  of  inflammation,  modified  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  exists,  or  it  is  the  effect  or  result  of  inflammation. 
The  primary  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  pulp  and  the 
consequent  odontalgia,  may  be  described  as  either  external 
or  internal  irritation.  Internal  irritation  is  due  to  the 
preeence  of  osseous  deposits,  either  in  the  substance  of  the 
pulp  in  the  form  of  nodules,  or  on  the  walls  of  the  pulp 
chamber.  The  diagnosis  of  this  pathological  condition  is 
often  obscure. 

When,  however,  in  a  tooth  free  from  caries,  or  from 
caries  sufficiently  extensive  to  account  for  the  trouble  from 
external  irritation,  continuous  pain  located  in  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  is  experienced  for  a  considerable  period,  and  with- 
out any  soreness  or  percussion  or  other  indications  of  peri- 
osteal trouble,  and  which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
any  reflex  or  sympathetic  nervous  action ;  and  especially 
if  the  pain  is  not  noticeably  increased  by  heat  or  cold  ;  we 
are  warranted  in  suspecting  some  internal  irritation.  In 
my  own  practice  this  condition  has  always  been  associated 
with  an  unusually  well  developed  tooth  structure. 

The  treatment  indicated  by  this  diagnosis, — the  cause 
being  beyond  our  reach,  would  of  course  be  to  drill  down 
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and  destroy  the  pulp,  and  after  careftilly  removing  it,  to 
fill  the  canals  and  pnlp  chamber  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

Of  external  irritants  we  may  notice  mechanical  violence, 
thermal  changes  conducted  by  metalic  plugs,  and  me- 
chanical irritation,  caused  by  foreign  matter  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  pnlp  in  consequence  of  its  exposure 
by  dental  caries. 

In  the  inflammation  resulting  from  the  first  of  these 
causes,  the  treatment  will  be  to  allay  the  inflammation  by 
soothing  and  cooling  topical  applications,  and  by  appropri- 
ate general  treatment  where  this  may  seem  necessary.  If, 
however,  it  cannot  be  terminated  by  resolution,  it  is  better 
to  devitalize  the  pulp  than  to  risk  periosteal  coinplications 
by  permitting  it  to  end  in  suppuration. 

In  the  case  of  thermal  changes,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise 
at  once  to  remove  the  filling,  and  after  subduing  the  in- 
flammation, to  refill,  interposing  between  the  filling  and  the 
floor  of  the  cavity  some  non-conducting  substance.  For 
this  purpose  the  preparations  of  gutta  percha  are  admirably 
adapted. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  inflammation  of  this 
organ,  is  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in  cavities  of  decay, 
acting  cither  chemically  or  mechanically  upon  the  exposed 
or  nearly  exposed  pulp.  When  a  case  of  this  nature  is 
presented  for  our  consideration,  our  diagnosis  must  neces- 
sarily be  rather  inferential  than  direct.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  digital  or  accurate  optical  examination  is  im- 
possible, and  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  symptoms  and 
principles.  In  a  case  of  odontalgia,  arising  from  the  causes 
just  named,  from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  present 
and  the  physiological  principles  involved,  we  infer  that  the 
pulp  is  highly  conjected,  the  capillaries  distended  and  en- 
gorged, and  the  delicate  sensitive  nerve  filaments  pressed 
with  considerable  force  against  the  unyielding  walls  of  the 
chamber,  producing  the  intense  suffering  complained  of. 

The  exact  stage  at  which  the  inflammation  has  arrived, 
is  at  once  important  and  difficult  to  determine.     We  must 
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be  guided  in  great  measure  by  a  history  of  the  case.  If 
the  pain  has  recurred  frequently,  and  through  a  period  of 
several  months  or  even  weeks,  the  probability  is,  that  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  resulting  in  a  greater  or  less  loss 
of  substance.  This  condition  will  be  more  certainly  in- 
dicated if  the  dentine  surrounding  the  point  of  exposure 
lacks  sensibility  ;  or  if  passing  an  instrument  or  dry  pledget 
of  cotton  over  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  give  nu  increase  of 
pain ;  while  pressure  upon  a  pledget  of  cotton  saturated 
with  saliva,  increases  the  suffering.  Notwithstanding  the 
not  infrequent  declaration  of  eminent  practitioners  to  the 
contrary,  my  own  decided  opinion  is,  that  in  such  cases 
where  a  portion  of  pulp  substance  has  been  lost  by  slough- 
ing, there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  preserving  the  remain- 
der alive  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  ex- 
perience of  sixteen  years  practice,  has  only  served  toconfijm 
opinion  formed  many  years  ago,  that  the  only  safe  course  in 
such  cases,  is  the  extirpation  of  the  pulp.  If,  however, 
the  inflammation  has  been  recent,  and  the  introduction  of 
an  instrument  or  dry  pledget  of  cotton  increases  the  pain 
we  conclude  that  it  is  still  in  an  acute  state,  without  loss 
of  substance  amenable  to  proper  treatment.  This  inflam> 
mation  being  a  purely  local  lesion,  does  not  usually  affect 
the  general  circulation,  although  m  some  temperaments  the 
suffering  endured  does  produce  very  marked  constitutional 
disturbance,  which  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
The  indication  as  a  rule,  however,  will  be  toward  a  local 
treatment.  The  first  step  will  be  to  remove  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  the  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  by  carefully 
syringing  out  the  cavity  with  warm  water. 

The  further  treatment  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  inflammation.  Without  waiting  now  to  discuss 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  propounded,  or  pre- 
suming to  pronounce  dogmatically  in  favor  of  any,  we  as- 
sume that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment,  under 
the  microscope,  that  the  flrst  effect  of  irritation  upon  con- 
tractile tissue,  is  contraction. 
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The  irritation  being  continued,  forced  contraction  ends 
in  exhanetion,  and  as  a  consequence,  relaxation.  In  the 
case  of  capillaries  when  relaxation  takes  place,  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  arterial  circulation  distends  them  with  blood, 
and  in  their  exhausted  condition  they  are  unable  unaided, 
to  at  once  regain  their  normal  condition,  and  an  increased 
volume  of  blood  flows  through  them.  Accepting  this 
theory,  it  follows  that  the  increased  determination  of  blood 
to  the  part,  is  the  result  of  a  distended  condition  of  the 
capillaries,  brought  about  by  exhaustive  contraction.  If 
this  assumption  be  correct,  the  obvious  course  of  treatment 
in  purely  local  inflammation,  would  be  such  topical  appli- 
cations as  will  assist  in  restoring  the  contractility  and 
normal  function  of  the  capillaries.  In  general  practice 
these  conditions  are  found  to  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by 
the  stimulating  astringents,  such  as  solutions  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc. 

In  inflammation  of  the  dental  pulp,  however,  better  re 
suits  have  followed  the  use  of  creosote,  carbolic  acid, 
thymol,  oil  of  cloves  and  similar  remedies,  which  possess 
more  or  less  of  the  ansesthetic  property,  in  addition  to  their 
antiseptic  and  stimulating  properties.  The  therapeutical 
action  of  these  remedies  is  not  well  understood,  and  tbouech 
extensively  used  for  many  years  their  use  is  still  largely 
empirical.  With  most  practitioners,  probably  the  best 
reason  that  can  be  given  for  their  use,  is  that  observation 
has  demonstrated  that  in  dental  practice,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  they  do  assist  in  terminating  inflammation 
by  resolution. 

Theoretically  it  would  appear  to  be  correct  practice  in 
using  these  agents,  and  especially  carbolic  acid,  to  apply 
them  lightly  and  repeat  the  application  with  sufficient 
frequence  to  sustain  the  stimulation  of  the  capillaries,  until 
their  normal  function  became  restored,  rather  than  to  apply 
a  strong  solution  or  large  quantity,  cauterizing  the  tissue 
and  in  their  depressed  and  abnormal  condition  favoring 
death  and  supj^uration.     In  cases  where  the  engorgement 
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of  the  vessels  has  forced  the  substance  of  the  pulp  into  and 
through  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  decaj',  a  gentle 
pricking  sufficient  to  cause  bleeding  before  any  topical  treat- 
ment is  attempted,  will  be  found  of  decided  advantage. 

If  in  addition  to  the  local  symptoms  presented,  there  is 
an  evidently  congested  and  clogged  state  of  the  excretory 
organs,  the  administration  of  an  active  cathartic,  or  sudo- 
rific, or  both,  will  materially  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  result.  The  pulp  being  restored  to  its  physiological 
condition  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  it  from  further 
irritation.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  permanently 
filling  the  cavity  of  decaj-.  The  resources  of  the  dental 
art  have  not  yet  furnished  us  with  a  material  in  all  respects 
perfectly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  What  the  conditions 
present  indicate,  is  a  material  sufficiently  plastic  to  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  without  pressure} 
and  at  the  same  time  unirritating  to  the  soft  tissues,  in- 
soluble in  the  month  and  a  bad  conductor  of  thermal 
changes.  Such  a  material  our  dental  laboratories  have  not 
yet  supplied  us.  The  best  that  is  available,  is  perhaps 
some  of  the  preparations  of  the  oxychloride  of  zinc. 

To  be  effectual,  these  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  that 
the  chloride  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  pulp.  This 
can  be  secured  by  covering  the  point  with  a  paste,  made  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  creosote,  and  applying  over  this  the  oxy- 
chloride cement — covering  this  in  turn  with  a  permanent 
metallic  filling.  Of  all  the  various  suggestions  for  capping 
exposed  pulps,  this  method  probably  offers  the  most  en- 
couragement in  our  efforts  to  permanently  restore  to  com- 
fort and  usefulness  a  tooth  in  which  caries  have  progressed 
until  the  pulp  has  become  exposed.  Time  was,  in  the 
history  of  dental  science,  when  the  presence  of  an  inflamed 
and  painful  pulp  was,  by  good  operators,  deemed  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  extracting  the  tooth.  Haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  thousands  of  mastications  thus  slaughtered,  or  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  his  patient,  thus 
doomed  to  be  deprive,!  of  what  nature  designed  to  be  both 
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an  ornament  and  a  necesBity,  some  radical  practitioner  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  devitalizing  the  pnlp,  depending 
npon  the  periostenm  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tooth,  and 
then  filling  the  canal,  pulp  chamber  and  cavity  of  decay  ; 
and  thus  restoring  the  tooth  otherwise  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, to  comfort  and  usefulness. 

Later,  the  conservative  practice  of  attempting  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  and  preserve  the  exposed  pulp,  has  been 
very  generally  adopted.  With  the  tendency  to  run  into 
extremes,  which  unfortunately  characterizes  our  profession, 
pulps  arc  now  capped  so  indiscriminately,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, with  a  result  so  unsatisfactory,  that  already  there 
are  many  symptoms  of  an  early  return  to  the  heroic  practice 
of  devitalization.  In  many  cases,  doubtless,  failure  results 
from  want  of  skill  or  want  of  judgment.  In  most  cases 
probably  when  pulps  have  died  under  an  oxy-chloride  fill- 
ing, and  when  the  primary  conditions  were  favorable,  the 
failure  has  resulted  either  from  proceeding  too  rapidly,  and 
capping  before  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulp  had  been 
restored,  or  from  applying  the  capping  in  such  a  way  as  to 
irritate  the  pulp,  producing  congestion,  inflammation, 
strangulation  and  death. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  death  occurs  nnder 
these  circumstances,  it  takes  place  within  a  comparatively 
few  hours  after  the  operation.  It  is  hardly  probable,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
death  is  due  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  oxide  of  zinc. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  hydrate  crystalizes,  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  death  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  unfavorable  results  which  not  unfrequently 
follow  the  operation  of  capping,  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skillful  operators,  would  indicate  that  failure  was  due  to 
the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  operation  was 
attempted.  To  be  able  to  decide  when  we  may  safely  and 
successfully  cap,  and  wlien  it  is  the  best  practice  to  devital- 
ise is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  operator. 

In  consequence  of  the  exceptional  anatomical  relations 

of  the  dental  pulp,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  any  course 
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of  treatment  npcn  what  has  been  fonnd  to  be  snccessfal  in 
case  of  inflamrnation  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Id  the 
case  of  the  inflammation  of  other  soft  tissaes,  the  blood  has 
free  ingress  to,  and  egress  from  the  effected  part. 

The  absorbents  too  are  present  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
any  effusion  which  may  take  place.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, nnless  the  conditions  be  very  adverse,  the  tendency 
is  to  termination  by  resolution.  In  the  case  of  the  dental 
pulp,  however,  the  only  means  of  access  is  through  a  minute 
opening  in  dense  unyielding  osseous  structure,  through 
which  not  only  the  artery,  but  the  nerve  filament  and  the 
vein  have  to  pass.  The  result  of  any  considerable  or  long 
continued  inflammation,  of  the  pulp,  will  produce  such  an 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  as  will  so  ex- 
pand the  artery,  as  to  press  with  sufficient  force  upon  the 
vein  to  perfectly  close  it,  producing  strangulation  and  con- 
sequent death  of  the  pulp.  Due  consideration,  will,  we 
think,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  nearly  if  not  all  pulps, 
dying  from  inflammation,  whether  caused  by  thermal 
changes,  exposure,  arsenic,  cobalt,  or  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, die  by  strangulation.  On  this  hypothesis  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  tendency  which  obdervation  has  shown  to  ex- 
ist in  acute  inflammation,  occurring  in  the  pulp  of  a  tooth, 
finally  to  terminate  in  death.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe  that  in  rare  cases  inflammation  may  recur 
again  and  again,  sometimes  terminating  by  resolution  and 
sometimes  by  suppuration,  and  yet  the  tenacity  of  life  in 
the  pulp  is  so  great  as  to  survive  for  months  and  even 
years.  In  these  instances  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
opicial  opening  is  abnormally  large,  and  thus  strangulation 
is  avoided.  On  this  supposition  we  may  account  for  the 
difficulty  which  we  sometimes  experience  in  destroying  a 
pulp  with  arsenic.  In  the  early  stages  of  these  cases,  cap. 
ping  would  probably  always  be  successful.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiarly  sensitive  nature  of  the  organ,  and  its  ex- 
ceptional anatomical  relations,  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  exposure  is  bnt  slight,  the  inflammation 
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recent,  the  vital  force  strong,  nutrition  of  the  system  good, 
constitntion  untainted  b;  scrofula  or  syphilis,  and  not  least 
in  importance,  when  the  patient  attends  punctually  upon 
appointments,  by  proper  medication  the  pulp  may  be  re- 
stored to  a  physiological  condition,  and  by  a  proper  pro- 
tection may  be  preserved  in  that  condition.  Experience 
teaches  us  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  exposure  is  large, 
the  inflammation  long  continued  or  of  frequent  recurrence, 
a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  pulp  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration, the  circulation  weak,  the  nutrition  defective,  the 
condition  anemic,  the  constitution  tainted,  the  system  gen- 
erally out  of  tone,  or  when  any  cause  exists  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  defeat  our  treatment,  we  will  conserve 
our  own  interests  us  well  as  the  interests  of  our  patients, 
by  destroying  and  removing  the  pulp,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  proper  filling. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  we  epitomize: 

1.  That  the  only  pathological  condition  of  the  dental 
pulp  of  special  interest  to  us,  is  that  of  inflammation. 

2.  That  this  inflammation  is  subject  to  modifications  of 
constitution,  temperament,  cause,  extent,  duration,  etc. 

3.  That  the  natural  tendency  is  to  terminate  in  death  of 
the  part. 

4.  That  this  tendency  is  mainly  due  to  its  anatomical 
relations,  which  lead  to  strang^zlation. 

5.  That  much  of  the  difScnlty  in  successfully  treating 
this  inflammation,  is  due  to  this  peculiarity  of  anatomical 
relation. 

6.  That  experience  teaches,  that  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, exposed  and  inflamed  pulps  can  by  proper  med- 
ication, be  restored  to  a  normal  condition,  when  after  cap- 
ping, a  suitable  filling  may  be  introduced  and  the  tooth  re- 
stored to  comfort  and  usefulness,  and  be  preserved  in  this 
condition. 

7.  That  theory  as  well  as  observation  teaches  us,  that 
where  conditions  are  unfavorable,  or  whore  from  any  cause 
a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  succe3S  of  the  operation, 
it  is  both  wisdom  and  good  practice  to  give  oar  reputation 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  devitalize. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Cettvlaid. 

Jackson,  Michigan,  Skpt.  22Nn,  1875. 
Air.  Editor : — 

In  looking  over  the  September  number  of  jour  well 
written  Journal^  I  noticed  an  allusion  to  the  prosecution 
for  the  use  of  celluloid  in  dentistry,  and  a  hint  as  to  its 
infringement  of  the  John  A.  Cummings  patent,  of  1864. 
This  calls  to  mind  a  circular  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kobinson  of  this  city,  in  which  Josiah  threatens  that  he 
will  prosecute  any  dentist  who  shall  have  the  temerity  to 
refuse  to  take  a  hard  rubber  license,  and  use  in  lieu  thereof 
celluloid,  or  that  its  use  as  a  base  or  otherwise  in  artificial 
dentures  is  an  infringement  of  the  Cummings  patent.  At 
that  time  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it,  considering  it 
some  of  the  vaporising  effusiveness  of  Josiah  uttered  while 
smarting  under  the  castigation  he  and  the  Cummings' 
patent  received  in  the  Willis  case  at  Detroit,  when  he  un- 
dertook to  force  the  Michigan  dentists  to  pay  royalty  for 
the  use  of  his  pretended  Cummings'  patent.  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  it ;  but  since  that  time  having  been 
frequently  inquired  of  by  dentists,  both  in  writing  and  in 
person,  whether  the  use  of  celluloid  was  an  infringement 
of  that  patent,  my  invariable  answer  has  been  no,  without 
giving  the  reason  for  my  belief,  and  knowing  that  many 
dentists  were  using  this  substance  instead  of  rubber,  the 
article  in  your  September  number  prompted  me  to  write 
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this  article,  which,  should  you  deem  of  suflBcient  importance, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  print.  My  reasons  for  saying  that 
celluloid  use  is  no  infringement  of  the  Oummings'  patent 
18  two-fold : 

First. — Because  it  is  neither  rubber,  vulcanite,  gutta 
percha  or  allied  gums;  it  cannot  be  compounded  with 
sulphur  or  iodine,  not  vulcanized,  neither  is  it  a  soft  plastic 
substance  hardened  by  vulcanization — Cummings'  patent  is 
for  the  use  of  *'  rubber  vulcanite  or  allied  gums,  mixed 
with  sulphur  or  like  substances  and  vulcanized  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Groodyear.*"  The  allied  gums  are  those  exuding 
from  tropical  shrubs  or  trees,  differing  only  from  each  otlier 
in  soil  and  climate,  like  the  various  gums  of  the  fir  trees, 
that  yield  in  some  climates  balsam  or  tar,  while  in  colder 
climates  and  different  soil  they  exude  pitch  and  rosin.  The 
allied  gums  con4;ain  all  th^  necessary  ingredients  for  use, 
while  celluloid  is  collodion,  gun  cotton  and  camphor,  ren- 
dered dense  by  a  high  process  of  condensation,  and  is  now 
vulcanizable.  In  the  argument  of  the  Willis'  case  before 
the  full  bench  of  judges  in  the  United  States  Court  last 
November,  speaking  of  this  Cnmmings'  patent,— see  Burt's 
argument  printed  on  the  history  of  Dental  Legislation  in 
America,  page  804,  <fcc. — I  said,  "  If  your  honors  please, 
among  other  things  I  contend  that  this  patent  is  void  for 
uncertainty,  and  for  covering  too  much  ground.  Pray 
what  are  allied  gumsf  as  claimed  in  the  re-issue  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fraud,  called  a  patent.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
our  patent  laws  go  to  the  romantic  extent  of  foreclosing 
all  and  every  device  or  product  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
may  seek  out,  for  each  and  every  compound  that  this  man 
Bacon  shall  claim  to  be  "an  allied  gum."  Under  this,  to 
say  the  least,  very  ambiguous  and  very  general  word,  allied 
gums,  if  such  is  the  law,  and  this  most  extraordinary 
worded  claim  can  be  sustained  without  doing  violence  to  the 
well  established  rulings  and  precedents,  the  next  thing 
your  Honors  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce,  will  be  pun- 
ishment as  infringers  for  these  dentists  who  use  celluloid 
for  dental  purposes." 
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By  the  court,  Judge  Emmons  interrupting,  "I  hardly 
think,  Bro.  Burt,  that  any  well  posted  patent  lawyer  would 
take  such  a  position.  I  understand  that  the  process,  com- 
pound and  product,  is  entirely  dissimilar,  how  is  that  Bro. 
Lee  ?  (Mr.  Bacon's  solicitor,)  Mr.  Lee — "  If  your  Honors 
please,  we  do  not,  or  ever  claim  the  use  of  celluloid  to  be 
an  infringement  of  our  patent,  it  is  not  an  allied  gum,  it  is 
not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial  gum,  and  Bro.  Burt  need 
give  himself  no  trouble  on  that  score.  We  claim  only  those 
natural  Gvms  that  are,  or  can  be,  vulcanized  by  Goodyear's 
process,  or  in  the  language  of  our  patent,  a  soft  and  plastic 
substance  of  rubber  or  allied  gum,  that  is  hardened  by  vul- 
canization, which  celluloid  is  not." 

So  you  see,  that  before  full  bench  of  judges,  who  were 
willing  to  go  (as  we  think)  a  great  way  to  sustain  this,  in 
my  judgment,  most  infamous  swindle,  the  Qummings'  patent 
were  startled  at  the  idea  of  extending  it  to  celluloid — and 
Bacon,  by  the  most  solemn  and  binding  act,  before  that 
high  tribunal,  conceded  that  the  use  of  celluloid  was  no  in- 
fringment  of  the  Cummings'  patent;  but  now  when  he  finds 
that  celluloid  is  a  dangerous  rival,  that  the  dentist  who  for- 
merly paid  him  royalty,  declined  to  buy  his  patent  or  use 
rubber,  and  that  by  his  dishonest  course  of  litigation,  he  has 
killed  the  bird  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  we  must  expect 
from  this  mercurial  and  volatile  little  fellow,  some  ebuli- 
tions  of  wrath ;  so  let  him  roar ;  there  may  be  wind,  noise, 
and  dust,  but  no  shower ;  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
begin  sttc\  a  fight,  and,  then  too  when  the  celluloid  com- 
pany are  ready  to  back  up  the  refractory  dentist  who  does 
disobey  JosiaKs  mandate — it  won't  win.  Bacon  beat  ns 
with  his  everlasting  patent,  and  the  money  wrung  from  the 
labor  and  genius  of  the  dentists,  verifying  the  old  adage 
that  every  dog  must  have  his  day.  But  rubber  and  the 
Goodyear  Horse  Leach,  spoken  of  in  Holy  writ;  is  dead; 
celluloid — killed — and  poor  Josiah  is  the  principal  mourner. 
So  mote  it  be. 

Since  writing  the  above,  which  I  had  intended  for  the 
October  number  of  your  journal,  I  have  received  a  printed 
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circular  from  Josiah  (which  I  proeume  he  has  sent  to  all  the 
dentists)  threatening  direful  punishment  for  infringinent  to 
those  who  use  celluloid  without  a  license,  ridiculing  Bro. 
Baldwin,  and  charging  hira  with  ruining  the  dentists,  and 
which  seems  to  call  for  a  word  of  caution  to  all  dentists. 
Bemember  how  he  beat  us  in  the  rubber  fight,  by  obtain- 
^^S  by  negligence  or  connivance  several  decrees,  which  were 
either  neglected  or  poorly  defended,  and  then  claimed  as 
real  bona  fide  cases,  and  the  crj  of  re-adjudicate"  set  up 
in  bar  of  our  proceedings.  He  does  «su>t 'Sue^. any  one  in 
Michigan,  and  I  hope  this  waj^piqg^vilK  reopi^vtbe  dentists 
of  other  states ;  if  soedy  send  aJUpnce  youi?  papers  to  tbe»Cel* 
luloid  Companyf  j^ ha  I cttndi^rstfiAi^^  will  defend  all  whd'ase 
their  manufactures.  I'DooJtlet.hitO  get  avinch  the  start 
and  you  have  nothing  ix>  feaai;^.    iRispectfuUy^ikjBt,^^  -   •     .,* 

C.  C.  BuBT,  late  Solicitor  for  the  Dentists. 
— Mieeouri  Dental  Journal. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  American  Dental  Association — Fifteenth  Annual 

Session. 

FouETH  Day — Mornitig  Session. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  time,  the 
vice-president  in  the  chair.  After  unimportant  routine 
business,  the  subject  of  ^'Mechanical  Dentistry"  was  taken 
up,  and  a  report  on  that  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Behwinkel. 
We  give  a  synopsis,  as  follows : 

The  report  alluded  to  the  apathy  shown  in  reference  to 
this  branch  of  the  profession,  and  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the  operative  de 
partment ;  a  state  of  things  which  is  deemed  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  cheap  bases  have  taken  the  place  of  gold,  and 
to  the  want  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  societies.  The 
disgust  of  the  best  men  with  this  branch  was  deprecated, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  ere  long  a  formal  question  as  to 
separation  will  be  proposed,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not 
be  hastily  decided. 


•      •    • 
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The  committee  deemed  a  porcelain  plate  the  highest  form 
of  art  in  this  department,  althongh  its  use  mnst  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a  few  experts ;  next  to  this  was  placed  continn- 
ons  gum,  which  is  more  practical.     If  not  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  process  himself,  the  dentist  can  send  it  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  furnace,  and  this  plan  produces  excellent 
results.     That  this  work  is  not  more  demanded  is  the  fanlt 
of  the  dentist ;  for  any  reputable  practitioner  has  influence 
enough  to  introduce  it.     A  combination  of  gold  and  rubber 
or  celluIpid'Staodsfif^t in  rsoik,  combining  the  advantages 
of  each.  :Aadn&ttlaft£na6tiot^rovedas  useful  as  was  hoped. 
••CbcaplaatjrbaB;0€^<ir  obtsipcd^poipqiMJtVy  api^y  though  suc- 
•IeQ&*ifttliy  Vs^,:^b^Jiot\>^fti:uVaiyt<}*be*/!^  rsubstitute  for 
:ri>bhac  :  •^^•atf^  and;T{^bo^'frQ«etflJ^'^«re  epoken  of  as  most 
•  JlU(6ly,^c(l)&y8l\^bl^^pd:t]^etA9t|\<Jd<iiiiployed  by  the  latter 
gives  most  satisfactory  results.      The  improvements  in  cel- 
luloid were  next  spoken  of,  and  the  committee  were  glad  to 
say  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  promising  to 
supersede  all  other  cheap  base^.     Its  advantages — its  beauty 
and  lightness,  and  the  absence  of  injurious  effects  upon  the 
mouth — were  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  it  af- 
orded  for  using  plain  teeth.     One  member  of  the  commit- 
ee  had  worn  a  plate  of  celluloid  for  more  than  three  years 
which,  though  of  the  first  material  and  made  by  a  novice 
in  the  work,  has  stood  well  to  this  day.     The  steam  and  dry 
heat  methods  of  working  were  mentioned,  and  ttie  last 
named  spoken  of  as  rapidly  gaining  favor,  and  possessing 
advantages,  especially   in  regard  to  the  welding  of  different 
pieces,  and  repairing. 

The  experiments  of  D.  M.  Lamb,  of  London,  Canada 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vulcanizable  gum   from 
milk-weed, — which  it  is  claimed  is  a  successful  substitute 
for  rubber — were  referred  to. 
The  subject  being  open  for  discussion, — 
Dr.  Stockton  said  that  he  had  been  gratified  at  the  refer 
ence  to  continuous  gum.      No  work  is  comparable  to  it. 
Our  colleges  turn  out  young  men  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
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worlr.  Platinum  and  iridium,  in  connection  with  celluloid, 
18  stronger  than  gold,  and  makes  excellent  work.  The  dry- 
heat  process  of  working  celluloid  makes  the  hardest  aud  best 
work.  One  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  does  not  require  so 
close  attention  as  the  other  methods  ;  aud,  if  necessary,  it 
can  bo  left  for  an  hour  or  two  without  injury. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Smith.  This  subject  is  so  kept  in  the  back- 
ground that  there  is  little  encouragement  to  speak  upon  it. 
Operative  dentistry  only  seemed  worthy  to  be  discussed 
and  yet  there  are  failures  in  that  department,  and  patients 
are  continually  losing  their  teeth  and  being  thrown  upon 
the  resources  of  the  mechanical  department.  The  two 
branches  cannot  be  separated,  at  least  in  our  day.  The 
speaker  then  presented  a  set  of  teeth  from  one  of  the  best 
operators  in  the  country,  in  the  construction  of  which  every 
principal  of  mechanical  dentistry  had  been  violated,  and 
proceeded  to  point  outthemancerin  which  many  principles 
are  violated  by  those  who  attempt  mechanical  practice* 
He  spoke  of  the  preparation  of  the  mouth,  arrangement  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  manner  of  articulating  them.  If  only 
one  tooth  remains  in  the  mouth,  with  no  antagonist,  the 
first  principle  should  be  to  extract  it.  The  teeth  should 
never  be  arranged  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  the  articula- 
tion should  be  such  that  the  pressure  would  be  equally  dis- 
tributed upon  all  the  teeth. 

We  have  fallen  down  aud  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  rub- 
ber until  progress  has  nearly  vanished.  Indolence  and  a 
love  of  gain  join  hands.  A  few  discard  it ;  but  the  saddest 
part  of  it  is  that  only  that  exactions  of  the  Rubber  Company 
seem  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  discussions.  If  rubber 
king,  then  let  us  bow  to  law  ;  if  it  is  the  material  of  all  others, 
let  us  claim  and  use  it ;  but  if  not,  then  let  us  abandon  it 
for  what  is  better.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  teaches 
continuous-gum  work  and  metal  more  than  any  other;  it 
ignores  rubber  as  far  as  possible ;  we  cannot,  however,  en- 
tirely control  the  matter. 

Dr.  Abbott  said  that  the  New  York  College  also  taught 
this  work,  and  he  presumes  every  college  does  so. 
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Dr.  Atkinson  is  astonished  at  the  records  of  the  collies 
which  show  more  rubber  work  than  any  other. 

Dr.  McQuillen  said  onr  demonstrutora  are  instructed  to 
advise  patients  wlio  come  to  the  Dispensary  for  artificial 
teeth  to  have  them  on  metal  plates,  but  we  cannot  compel 
thein  to  do  so  when  they  demand  the  rubl>er  base ;  nor  are 
students  disposed  to  do  more  of  metal  work  than  they  (?an 
help. 

Dr.  Atkinson  said  they  could  compel  them  to  deposit  a 
case  of  continuous-gum  work. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Smith.  Every  candidate  for  graduation  in  the 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  is  required  to  show  me  a  set 
of  teeth  in  the  mouth  on  a  metal  base,  and  to  present  a 
similar  set  for  the  museum.  Sets  of  continuous  gum  work 
are  deposited  in  the  museum  every  year. 

Dr.  Barrett  spoke  in  regard  to  the  new  milk- weed -rubber 
base.  It  was  plain  that  some  cheap  base  was  required,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  thing,  and  he  believed  it  would  prove 
a  perfect  substitute  for  the  ordinary  rubber.  It  was  an 
original  discovery,  being  harder,  denser,  and,  he  believes, 
stronger  than  caoutchouc.  It  will  not  inflame,  and  is  a 
poor  conductor.  The  company  only  awaited  financial  ar- 
rangements to  place  it  upon  the  market. 

The  subject  was  then  passed,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
struments and  Appliances  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

INSTRUMENTS    AND    APPLIANCES. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  committee's  report. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  such  articles,  and  want  of  time 
for  further  detail,  the  report  merely  mentioned  the  articles 
by  name,  and  gave  in  some  cases  the  points  claimed  by  the 
inventors. 

MoTiYE-PowEBS.  The  Bastet  magnetic  and  the  Backus 
water  motors  were  exhibited. 

Dental  Engines.  Samuel  S.  White  exhibited  the  S.  S. 
W.  engine,  also  an  extension  treadle,  and  an  improved  hand- 
piece for  engines,  the  bearings  being  of  hardened  steel  and 
far  more  durable  than  those  made  at  first. 
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There  were  also  showu  Bon  will's  engine,  the  Elliott  sas- 
pension  engine,  Edson  &  Evans  portable  suspension  engine. 
Enoikb  Pluoobbs.  Samnel  S.  White  exhibited  Dr.  Buck- 
inham's  plugger  adapted  to  the  S  S.  White  engine. 

Bonwill's  electro-magnetic  plugger,  Gajlord's  pneumatic 
and  Swartley's  automatic  pluggers  were  also  exhibited. 

Hand  Plugobbs.  Samuel  S.  White  exhibited  Dr.  Gory- 
don  Palmer's  complete  set  of  plugging  instruments. 

Dr.  Brockway's  smooth-pointed  set  were  also  mentioned. 

Bbaokbts.  Samuel  S.  White  presented  his  improved 
bracket. 

Johnston  Bros.,  exhibited  a  bracket  table. 

Chaibs,  bto.  Samuel  S.  White  showed  an  improvement 
on  the  Harris  chair,  by  which  the  upper  section  of  the  back 
could  be  quickly  removed,  thus  shortening  the  back  suffici- 
ently for  small  children  ;  also  a  detachable  arm  for  this 
chair,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  replaced  readily ;  also  an 
improved  foot-board. 

6.  W.  Archer  exhibited  a  chair  with  a  compensating 
spring,  which  is  wound  up  as  the  chair  is  lowered,  and  ex- 
pends the  accumulated  force  in  a  lifting  power. 

The  B.  D.  M.  Co.  exhibited  Dr.  Hayes's  new  chair. 

Dr.  O.  C.  White  exhibited  his  improved  chair  with  spit- 
toon and  bracket. 

Codman  &  Shurtleff  exhibited  Dr.  Cogswell's  dental  cab- 
inet, which  was  spoken  of  as  compact  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Johnston  Bros,  presented  a  locking  device  for  the  castors 
of  the  Morrison  chair. 

Lathbb.  Samuel  S.  White  exhibited  his  new  office  lathes 
and  laboratory  lathes,  which  were  very  neat. 

YuLOANizBBS.  The  Ransom  vulcanizer  was  shown  as 
combining  a  vulcanizer  and  a  celluloid  packer. 

S.  B.  Brown  also  exhibited  a  celluloid  dry- heat  apparatus. 

G.  E.  Hays  presented  a  celluloid  packer  which  could  be 
used  in  a  vulcanizer. 

MisoBLLANBOUS.    Samucl  S.  White  exhibited — 
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A  dentist's  lamp  and  warm  water  cup,  with  foil  4ieater  , 

and  annealer     Dr.  Butler's  instruments  for  inserting  screws. 
An   improved   hot-air   syringe,  with   metal  guard  for  the  i 

purpose  of  giving  iSnn  support  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  while         J 
compressing  the  bulb  with  the  fingers.  ^ 

Dr.  Hickman's  double-lipped  rubber  dam  clamp.  Dr. 
Osmond'j?  clamp  mirror.  Bowman-Allan's  clamp  forceps. 
Dr.  Bogue's  tape  forceps.  Dr.  Frank  Abbott's  improved 
back-action  engine.  A  device  invented  by  Dr.  6.  H.  Gush- 
ing, for  rotating  disks  at  an  angle,  was  highly  spoken  of.  ' 
Dr.  Klump's  porte  polisher  for  engine.  Dr.  Huey's  im- 
proved screw-head  mandrel,  which  subetitutes  a  screw  for 
the  ordinary  nut  in  mounting  disks.  Dr.  Butler's  corundum 
points  for  polishing,  and  a  bur  cut  like  a  bastard  file. 

Codman  &  ShurtlefT  exhibited — 

A  simple  and  cheap  tape  carrier,  a  file  carrier,  and  a 
mouth  mirror  of  improved  construction.  An  ether  and  gas 
inhaler,  which  was  highly  spoken  of. 

Johnston   Bros,  exhibited — 

A  dental  factotum.  An  improved  gasometer  for  liquid 
or  ordinary  ga8.     Jarvis's  .eparatora. 

R.  S.  Williams  showed  a  device  for  holding  gold  cylin- 
ders, a  ntorocco  case  containing  glass  vials  labeled. 

Dr.  Horton's  rubber  pouch  or  bib  was  shown,  designed  to 
protect  the  clothing  of  the  patient. 

The  subject  of"  Dental  Education"  was  then  taken  up, 
and  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Keely,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Keely's  paper  is  as  follows  : 

The  future  of  dentistry  depends  upon  the  efforts  now 
making  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  professional  ed-  , 
ncation.  Recognition  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  spe- 
cialty, though  desirable,  is  not  indispensable.  Dentistry 
demands  a  high  tone  of  manhood,  thorough  discipline  of  the 
powers,  and  a  careful  and  elaborate  training.  Many  of  the 
lights  of  the  profession  have  not  enjoyed  such  education ;  by 
effort  and  ability  they  have  achieved  success  in  spite  of  this, 
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but  tbey  would  have  the  fntnre  memberB  of  the  profession 
thoroughly  furnished.  To  assume  to  practice  at  the  present 
day  without  better  preparation  than  the  older  practitioners, 
argues  a  failure  to  comprehend  obligations,  or  an  indiffer- 
ence to  thein.  In  the  practice  of  dentistry,  the  truths  of 
science  must  be  embodied.  The  ideal  and  the  practical 
must  be  brought  into  combination.  In  our  discussions  some 
lay  tori  much  stress  upon  scientific  indoctrination,  and 
othera  overvalue  practical  skill.  A  system  of  education 
must  be  inaugurated  which  shall  harmonize  these  tenden- 
cies. As  to  the  ends  to  be  attained,  there  is  unanimity ;  but 
as  to  the  methods,  there  are  various  opinions.  How  shall 
we  be  relieved  from  the  dead  weight  which  embarrasses  us  ? 
Shall  it  be  by  penal  enactments  of  the  civil  power,  or  shall 
the  profession  refuse  fellowship  with  any  but  the  worthy 
and  qualified  i  and  what  tests  of  ability  shall  be  prescribed  i 
How  shall  the  fundamental  medical  and  other  knowledge 
be  acquired?  shall  medical  colleges  recognize  the  specialty, 
and  teach  it,  or  shall  the  dental  college  call  to  its  aid  the 
medical  professor  to  supply  the  needed  basic  culture  f  Both 
these  methods  may  be  tried,  but  the  dental  colleges  will,  of 
course,  be  continued.  A  question  of  c^reat  importance  is, 
whether  our  e£Ebrts  in  this  direction  shall  be  concentrated 
on  a  few,  or  frittered  away  on  a  multitude  of  starvelings 
that  disgrace  the  profession,  and  multiply  the  half-taught 
aspi  ran  ts  for  honors.  The  example  of  literary  institutions  is 
before  us.  Want  of  resources  and  competition  make  their 
honors  worthless,  and  professional  occupations  are  crowded 
with  incompetents.  In  our  branch  three  first-class  colleges 
only  are  needed  at  present,  and  this  number  could  be  en- 
dowed, the  ablest  professors  secured,  and  ample  apparatus 
and  libraries  provided.  If,  however,  we  attetnpt  to  sustain 
a  large  number  of  schools,  some  will  succumb  to  financial 
pressure,  and  leave  debts  and  exasperated  feelings  behind 
them;  and  those  remaining  will  be  neither  healthy  nor  vig- 
orous as  they  might  have  been.  This  association  should  in- 
augurate an  effort  to  accomplish  this  concentration. 
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Dr.  Flagg  then  read  a  volunteer  paper  on  the  same  Bub- 
ject. 

The  subject  being  open  for  discussion, — 

Prof.  Shephard  said  that  he  questioned  the  assumptions 
made  by  the  last  reader  (Prof.  Flagg,)  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  country.  By  his 
own  statements  it  appears  that  he  is  not  practically  familiar 
with  all.  In  Harvard  College  there  is  no  subordination  of 
the  dental  to  the  medical,  or  any  other  department.  They 
are  on  a  par.  They  may  vary  in  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  community,  but  so  far  as  the  governing 
body  is  concerned  they  are  equal,  separate,  and  independent. 
It  is  proper  and  economical  that  one  man  should  be  con- 
nected with  both  facilities.  It  is  our  disgrace  that  dental 
colleges  have  not  been  endowed.  The  professors  give  their 
services,  and  find  their  own  museum  and  apparatus.  If  the 
state  or  a  university  will  furnish  apparatus,  it  should  be 
welcomed,  and  it  should  not  be  charged  that  we  are  snubbed 
or  tacked  on  to  the  tail  of  any  other  institution.  The 
abbreviation  D.D.8.,  though  thirty  years  old,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  dictionary,  because  lexicographers  derive  their 
authority  from  classical  institutions,  and  not  from  special 
schools.  Time  will  tell  which  system  will  turn  out  the  best 
rounded  men. 

Dr.  McQuillen  would  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  independent  of  the  inter- 
ests of  any  institution,  and  in  favor  of  the  broadest  culture, 
such  as  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  educated 
gentleman  in  any  walk  of  life.  He  believed  in  the  law  of 
evolution  as  applicable  to  the  individual  man,  society,  pro- 
fessions, and  institutions  of  learning.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  only  three  hundred  dentistb  in  our  country  ;  many  of 
these  had  failed  in  other  occupations,  and  took  up  with  this 
as  an  easy  means  of  gaining  a  living.  The  artisan  came 
from  his  trade,  the  blacksmith  from  his  anvil,  the  carpenter 
from  his  jack-plane  and  saw,  and  with  little  or  no  prepara. 
tion  entered  upon  practice.     A  few  only  had  studied  medi- 
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cine,  and,  digsatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  craft,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  elevating  the  standard  by  estabh'shing 
departments  of  dentistry  in  medical  colleges.  How  were 
they  received  ?  So  far  from  welcoming  them,  the  faculties 
gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  proposition.  There  was  only 
one  source  left, — to  establish  institutions  where  dental  stu- 
dents could  receive  culture,  if  only  a  partial  one.  When  it 
is  considered  how  much  there  is  to  know,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  most  learned  are  only  partially  educated. 
The  first  dental  college  met  with  only  a  limited  success.  Its 
facnlty,  composed  of  medical  graduates,  sent  representatives 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  these  delegates 
were  treated  as  the  applicants  for  dental  departments  had 
been  :  the  cold  shoulder  was  given  them.  The  speaker  then 
quoted  from  the  printed  transactions  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  for  1852,  in  support  of  his  statements.  Not- 
withstanding this  experience,  if  a  better  course  of  instruction 
could  now  be  secured  by  connection  with  medical  schools, 
he  would  not  stand  in  the  way.  But  the  question  is.  Can 
that  be  done?  In  dental  colleges  theory  and  practice  go 
hand  by  hand.  But  the  same  facility  is  not  found  in  the 
medical  schools,  indeed,  cannot  be  granted  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  :  and  it  may  be  that  the 
dental  departments  would  be  equally  defective  in  practical 
instruction.  Medical  graduates  go  out  to  learn  the  art  of 
medicine,  and  woe  to  the  community  where  the  tyro  has  to 
practice  I  The  graduate  of  the  dental  college  is  to  a  certain 
degree  prepared  to  practice. 

Just  criticisms  of  the  defects  of  colleges  cannot  be  objected 
to,  for  out  of  such  criticisms  good  will  come ;  but  the  in- 
uendoes  and  false  statements  that  so  often  appear  in  regard 
to  them  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  ungenerous.  Years  ago 
Captain  Marryatt,  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  a  host  of  other  writers 
of  the  same  ilk  overran  our  country,  and,  returning  to  their 
home  in  England,  wrote  works  in  which  they  misrepresented 
and  ridiculed  our  country,  its  people,  government,  and  in. 
stitutions,  and  predicted  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  young 
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republic.     Not  recognizing   that  in  a  yonng  country  the 
efforts  of  man  mnst  first  be  directed  towards  secnring  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  felling  of  trees,  the  erection  of  homes, 
cultivating  the  land,  etc.,  and  tliat  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  great  institntions'of  learning  to  be  devel- 
oped at  once, — with  none  of  that  charity   which  is  ever 
characteristic  of  a  generous  mind,  or  that  broad  generaliza- 
tion which  belongs  to  a  great  one,  they  could  only  perceive 
and  exaggerate  defects,  and  could  not  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  great  future  which  was  in  store  for  our  country 
and  its  institutions.     Is  it  surprising  that  this  class  of  nar- 
row minds  should  have  had  a  representative  in  the  dental 
profession,  who,  visiting  our  country,  making  hasty   and 
imperfect  examinations  of  our  dental  colleges,  on  returning 
to  his  country,  in  trying  to  write  them  down,  only  exposed 
his  own  ignorance  and  prejudices?    We  can  pity  this  man- 
ifestation of  poor,  weak,  human  nature,  and  regret  that  in 
place  of  trying  to  degrade  and  lower  the  institutions  of 
another  country,  he  did  not  rather  aim  to  make  for  the  in- 
stitution with  which  he  is  connected  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion by  proving  himself  to  the  profession  an  able  writer  and 
efficient  teacher.     But  what  shall  be  said  of  an  American 
correspondent  of  a  foreign  journal,  who,  not  having  the  man- 
hood to  write  over  his  own  signature,  lago-like,  in  assailing 
the  fair  fame  and  itnpugning  the  motives  of  others,  proves 
that  the  suspicious  man  may  be  ever  justly  suspected  ?  When 
such  men  are  dead  and  forgotten,  the  institutions  which 
they  have  reviled  will  be  rendering  valuable  services  to 
the  profession  and  to  humanity.      Communication^  such  as 
the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Odontologues"  place  the  profecsion 
in  America  in  anything  but  an  enviable  position,  partica 
larly  when  a  British  journal  apologizes  for  republishing  snch 
articles,  and  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  them  to  the  de- 
fective development  of  our  people.     If  the  dental  colleges 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  sweep  them  out  of  existence. 
If  they  fail  to  properly  prepare  the  student  for  practice,  then 
close  them  up.     The  all-important  question  is^  not  whether 
the  student  receives  an  education  which  will  entitle  him  to 
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recognition  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  but  whether  he  is 
•  properly  jlMed  to  go  forth  and  serve  the  community  as  a 
practitioner  of  dentistry.  If  dental  colleges  do  this,  and  he 
believed  they  do,  they  shonid  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  dental  colleges  is  to  be 
found  in  the  leading  position  of  their  graduates  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Dr.  Atkinson.  We  should  not  dwell  so  much  on  methods 
as  results.  Fonndation  principles  we  must  have,  but  they 
are  of  no  use  till  they  are  practical ized.  He  prefers  den- 
tists to  medical  men.  It  is  easier  to  define  what  is  required 
of  the  dentists. 

Dr.  Abbott  wishes  to  defend  dental  colleges, — the  inde. 
pendent  schools.  He  referred  to  a  charge  made  in  Canada 
that  the  quacks  came  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
degree  was  unworthily  granted  here.  He  eaid  the  New 
York  College  turns  out  as  good  men  as  any  other  college, 
and  he  thought  the  faculty  would  compare  with  any. 

Dr.  Flagg  thought  the  feeling  that  had  arisen,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  would  split  the  profession.  He  considered 
that  we  were  able  to  hold  our  own,  and  we  should  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  go  to  the  wall. 

The  subject  was  then  passed,  and  that  of  ^^  Dental  Liter- 
ature" tiken  up.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  that 
subject,  Dr.  I.  Knapp,  read  a  report,  of  which  we  give  a 
synopsis. 

The  report  adverted  to  the  fact  that  dental  literature  is 
creditable  to  a  profession  that  scarcely  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  began  to  study  scientific  principles ;  before  that  date,  or 
even  later,  a  single  volume  was  snfScient  to  describe  all  then 
known  to  the  profession.  The  field,  however,  is  constantly 
widening,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  full  discussion  uf 
many  subjects  from  a  purely  dental  aspect. 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  review  at  some  length  Sal- 
ter's work  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery,  lately  pub- 
lished, and  quoted  somewhat  freely  from  it,  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  the  author,  and  touched  upon  his  theories  of  devel* 
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opnient  of  dentine.  The  example  of  the  author  in  giving 
only  the  results  of  original  thonght  and  investigation,  instead 
of  a  compilation,  was  commended.  His  style  ^^as  stated  to 
be  simple,  and  clear,  vigorous ;  a  familiarity  with  scientific 
terms  being  manifest,  though  they  are  sparingly  made  use 
of.  His  descriptive  powers  are  good,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  mistake  him,  the  salient  points  alone  being  seized 
and  brought  out.  A  philosophic  tone  is  preserved  and  concln 
sions  are  stated  with  judicial  candor.  The  author's  views  of 
the  histology  of  dentine  were  then  shown  by  extracts  ;  he 
takes  the  ground  that  the  broad,  brilliant  ring  seen  in  trans- 
verse microscopical  sections  is  an  optical  illusion  ;  upon  the 
formative  pulp  is  arranged  a  series  of  columnar  cells,  from 
the  distal  extremities  of  which  minute  tubular  threads  pro- 
ject inwardly,  which  are  gradually  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction,  and  separated  by  a  homogeneous  blastema  ;  these 
being  the  only  discovered  elements  in  the  formation  of  den- 
tine. The  supposed  ^'  fibrils  of  soft  tissue  "  are  the  decal- 
cified tubes  themselves.  The  indurated  viscid  contents  of 
the  tubes  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  fibrils.  It  is  deemed 
highly  improbable  that  the  nervous  elements  distributed  to 
the  dentine  pierce  the  walls  and  occupy  the  axis  of  the  tube- 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  theories  of 
Tomes,  Wedl,  and  other  authors  on  the  same  subject,  and 
further  quoted  Salter  upon  the  subject  of  secondary  dentine. 
An  extract  was  quoted  in  reference  lo  a  singular  case  of 
crushing  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  in  extracting  the  dens 
sapientise,  which  resulted  in  the  paralysis  of  the  teeth,  lip. 
and  chin  of  the  right  side.  The  author  of  the  report  stated 
that  a  similar  case  had  come  under  his  own  observation. 
The  sensation  bad  never  been  fully  restored. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Salter,  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  discussion  of  subjects  not  immediately  per- 
taining to  dental  pathology  and  surgery,  and  therefore  says 
but  little  in  reference  to  dentistry  proper,  is  a  valuable  text- 
book for  students  and  the  more  advanced  cannot  fail  to 
find  in  it  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
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The  report  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  tlie  profession.  The  readiness  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
journals  to  admit  a  mass  of  undigested  and  often  irrelevant 
matter  was  regretted,  but  this  was  considered  unavoidable 
in  vie  TV  of  the  fact  that  the  editors  were  largely  engaged  in 
other  duties,  and  receive  but  a  limited  co!iipensation  for 
editorial  work  ;•  they  can  therefore  not  be  expected  to  reject 
articles  needed  to  make  up  the  numbers,  or  to  remodel  com. 
munications,  or  prepare  original  matter.  Still,  it  was  stated 
that  fault  wasju^tly  found,  it  is  feared,  with  the  neglect  or 
imperfect  performance  of  that  editorial  work  which  is  needed 
to  prevent  serious  misapprehension  of  a  writer*s  or  speaker's 
opinions.  The  journals  on  the  whole  were  commended  as 
having  done  a  great  and  good  work,  second  to  no  other 
agency.  The  establishment  of  a  quarterly  journal,  edited 
by  a  writer  of  varied  and  profound  learning,  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  and  aided  by  paid  articles^  would  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  not  interfering  with  the 
other  journals,  but  gathering  up  that  which  is  valuable  now 
scattered  through  our  transient  literature,  and  affording  the 
best  nninds  of  the  profession  a  medium  for  their  best  thoughts. 

The  subject  of"  Pathology  and  Surgery"  was  taken  up, 
and,  there  being  no  reports, 

Dr.  Atkinson  said  that  he  had  gone  further  into  the 
change  from  physiological  to  pathological  action  than  any 
other,  so  far  as  he  had  read.  Inflammation  is  the  process 
of  disease;  the  vaso-motor  nerves  keep  up  the  function,  and 
if  the  blood  is  equally  distributed,  nutrition  takes  place 
within  the  capillaries.  When  suflirnent  destruction  of  neu- 
rinc  has  dominion,  congestion  ensues,  and  circulation  is  ar- 
rested and  remanded  back  to  cell-action,  and  the  fluids  are 
thus  changed  to  soft-solids.  That  is  one  termination  of  the 
deflected  function  :  another  is  tuberculous  deposits.  These 
are  inside  the  inflammatory  process.  Disintegration  con- 
tinued generates  gases,  and  the  absorption  of  these  converts 
the  blood-corpuscles  into  pus- corpuscles,  which  are  mid-way 
between  building  up  and  tearing  down.     Then  we  get  cor- 
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rosion, — ichor,  evidence  of  death,  sloaghiDg.  The  speaker 
then  Bpoke  of  the  treatment  of  fever  soies,  which  he  would 
treat  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  twenty  or  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  so  get  union  by  first  intention. 
We  must  know  what  the  tissues  are  on  which  we  are  oper. 
ating,  and  what  tliey  will  bear.  Every  man's  work  is  either 
worship  or  blasphemy.  There  is  no  such  thing  asasthenic 
disease;  to  talk  of  it  is  asthenic  nonsense. 

Dr.  Taft  then  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  diseased  gums, 
produced  by  calcareous  deposits  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
15y  merely  removing  these  deposits  the  trouble  will  not 
always  be  remedied,  nor  will  medicaments  always  relieve  it. 
Rubbing  is  beneficial,  pressing  out  the  contents  of  the 
capillaries,  and  they  will  soon  take  on  a  better  circulation. 
He  regarded  salicylic  acid  as  better  than  chloride  of  zinc  ; 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  also  useful.  Depletion  will  be 
beneficial  until  fresh  blood  has  taken  the  place  of  stagnant 
blood. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report 
as  the  standing  committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  on 
motion,  was  concurred  in  : 

Denial  Phyaiology. — J.  H.  McQuillen,  S.  W.  Dennis,  A. 
H.  Brockway. 

Pathology. — J.  Foster  Flagg,  L.  D.  Shepard,  I.   Knapp. 

Chemiatry, — S.  B.  Palmer,  J.  S.  Oassidy,  L.  G.  Noel. 

Therapeutics. — W.  H.  Atkinson,  C.  A.  Brackett,  C.  R. 
Butler. 

Operative  Dentistry. — Frank  Abbott,  A.  W.  Harlan,  H. 
M.  Reid. 

Mechanical  Dentistry. — W.  N.  Morrison,  D.  D.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Barrett. 

Etiology. — D.  C.  Hawxhurst,  M.  H.  Webb,  H.  L.  Sage. 

Dental  Literaiwre. — M.  S.  Dean,  E.  D.  Gaylord,  G.  C. 
Daboll. 

Dental  Hdticatton. — W.  H.  Morgan,  J.  N.  Crouse,  M. 
Wells. 
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Prize  Essays. — F.  H.  Kehwinkel,  G.  W.  Keely,  H.  J. 
McEellops. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  Norwalk,  reported  the  following,  which 
on  motion,  were  adopted  : 

Wherecbs^  This  association  has  with  sorrow  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  brother,  Dr.  Asa  Hill,  of  Norwalk,  Connec- 
ticnt ;  therefore, 

Hesolved,  That  we  signify  in  this  public  manner  our  sense 
of  the  great  loss  which  the  dental  profession  has  sustained, 
and  that  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  loss. 

Resolved^  That  this  resolution  be  inserted  in  our  minutes 
and  that  the  secretary  bo  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the 
fiame  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

J.  H.  Smith,        ) 

Franh:  Abbott,  >  CommxUee. 

A.  W.  Hablav,  ) 

■ 

Afternoon  Session, 

The  association  met  at  the  hour  fixed,  four  p.  m.  There 
being  no  essays  on  the  subject  of  '^  Etiology,"  that  subject 
was  passed  and  ^'  Therapeutics'^  taken  up« 

Dr.  Atkinson  spoke  on  the  sut)ject  of  salicylic  acid.  He 
6aid  that  all  concurred  in  regard  to  its  non-corrosiveness. 
He  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  saturation  for  dressing  abscesses 
and  wiping  out  cavitios.  It  supersedes  creasote,  and  does 
not  destroy  the  epithelinm.  It  is  also  useful  for  stopping 
hemorrhages.  It  is  neai*)y  inodorous,  and  also  nearly  insipid. 
A  solution  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  in  water  was  a  good 
disinfecting  mouth  wash  and  deodorizer  of  the  spittoon.  It 
is  also  useful  as  an  ingredient  in  dentifrices,  arresting  the 
forrafttion  of  gases.  There  was  soraetiraes  a  disposition  to 
criticise  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  He  had  been  en- 
amored with  different  agents.  He  had  been  the  first  to  nse 
creasote  in  teeth,  and  had  never  seen  evil  results  from  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  level-headed  man  ;  he  had  heard  of  cases, 
but  would  question  the  manipulation  rather  than  the  agent. 
He  knows  it  is  a  deadly  poison.      His  first  acquaintance 
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with  it  was  iD  dyspepsia,  an  aqueous  solution,  three  or  four 
drops  to  the  ounce,  and  he  don't  go  back  on  it  now,  though 
he  has  used  thjmol,  and  now  uses  salicylic  aeid.  Bad 
results  are  often  from  want  of  management ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  manipulation,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  want  of 
compatible  tension  between  the  operator  and  the  medicine. 
In  salicylic  dcid  we  have  pretty  nearly  chased  the  active 
principle  of  creasote  into  a  corner. 

Dr.  Taft  said  he  had  used  salicylic  acid  with  great  suc- 
cess for  some  months,  and  almost  every  day  in  some  new 
phase.  In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  difficult  to  reduce 
he  had  found  it  useful.  In  one  tooth  which  had  been  filled 
temporarily  for  eight  years,  and  had  alway  been  accom- 
panied with  some  soreness,  he  had  cleansed  the  canal  and 
filled  half  full  with  crystals  of  salicylic  acid  and  the  remain- 
der with  oxychloride,  and  the  next  rooming  it  was  better 
than  for  ten  years,  and  the  soreness  had  not  since  returned. 
He  prefers  a  saturated  solution  in  ether,  which  dissolves 
three  times  as  much  as  water  or  alcohol.  In  roots  which 
are  exceedingly  ofiensive  there  was  no  odor  in  a  few  days- 
He  prizes  it,  and  is  doing  with  it  what  creasote  never  would 
accomplish.  Has  used  it  for  abscesses  with  similar  results. 
Its  great  value  lies  in  its  antiseptic  properties ;  it  decom 
poses  ofiensive  matter.  There  is  no  whitening  of  the  tissues 
as  with  creasote.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  color- 
less to  be  efiicient.  He  had  used  the  *'  dental  pain  obtun- 
der"  with  general  good  results,  and  had  used  it  several  times 
a  day.  With  it  he  can  cut  without  pain.  Others,  however, 
can  find  no  benefit  from  it.  The  active  principle  of  it  is 
horseradish.  Aconite  and  chloroform  have  a  similar  efiect. 
Has  not  found  as  good  results  from  carvacrol  as  some  have, 
especially  in  treating  abscess.  If  we  make  a  pet  of  a  thing 
we  can  make  it  perform  tricks  for  us  that  it  will  not  for 
others ;  and  much  depends  on  efibrts  which  we  make  which 
are  other  than  physical. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Allen  has  used  the  ^'dental  pain  obtunder" 
without  any  results.  It  makes  him  positively  sick.  He 
wants  none  of  it. 
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Dr.  Stockton  said  that  his  patients  complained  of  the 
smell  of  it.  He  has  found  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  He 
had  nsed  salic^'lic  acid  saccessfnlly.  He  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  trouble  with  dead  teeth  depends  upon  cleansing 
them  too  thoroughly  at  once,  and  he  does  not  try  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Osmond  spoke  of  a  preparation  called  "  king  of  pain," 
which  he  was  informed  was  oil  of  mustard.  He  has  found 
oil  of  peppermint  very  useful  for  sensitive  dentine.  In  fact, 
he  had  never  found  anything  equal  to  it. 

Prof.  Flagg  has  tried  all  the  various  oils,  and  oil  of 
peppermint  was  the  worst  thing  to  make  patients  howl  he 
knew  of;  bis  ex[>erienc6  with  the  "dental  pain  obtuuder  " 
was  halfway  between  that  of  Drs.  Taft  and  Allen.  Itdoesi 
not  seem  to  do  much  good  and  occasionally  is  exceeedingly 
painful.  One  remedy  will  do  great  things  for  one  person 
and  will  do  nothing  for  another.  Pond's  Extract  is  a  very 
valuable  medicine.  In  a  case  of  shooting  of  the  hand  so 
badly  that  it  was  supposed  that  amputation  would  be  neces- 
sary, the  extract  had  been  dropped  upon  the  hand  for  some 
hours,  and  the  result  was  the  hand  was  saved.  He  is 
obliged  to  use  allopathic  and  homoepathic  remedies,  and  this 
is  a  quack  remedy. 

Dr.  Shepard  said  that  temperament  made  a  great  differ- 
ence with  the  use  of  pain  obtunders.  The  nervous  effect  is 
often  a  great  deal.  If  you  tell  a  patient  that  you  are  going 
to  use  some  wonderful  thing,  and  use  only  water,  it  would 
have  a  great  effect.  They  don't  have  such  sensitive  dentine 
in  Boston ;  there  are  only  a  few  patients,  mostly  young, 
with  whom  we  care  for  any  obtunder.  The  miasmatic  in- 
fluences of  certain  localities  render  dental  troubles  more 
obstinate  ;  they  also  aggravate  inflammation.  Has  found 
benefit  from  the  "dental  pain  obtunder."  It  often  produced 
intense  pain.  In  one  mouth  it  seemed  to  do  some  good,  and 
the  same  day  in  the  same  mouth  it  did  no  good  ;  besides,  it 
smelt  badly.  He  is  conducting  some  experiments,  and 
thinks  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

Dr.  Morrison  thought  the  knowledge  of  how  to  excavate,  not 
taking  too  large  chips,  and  with  keen  instruments,  would  sue- 
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ceed  best.     Had  used  thymol,  etc.,  and  thinks  nothing  superior 
to  good  old-fashioned  creasote. 

Dr.  Knapp  said  that  some  agent  would  be  a  boon  to  those 
operating  in  miasmatic  regions.  The  "dental  pain  obtunder*' 
causes  no  more  pain  with  him  than  any  other  cold  substance. 
The  teeth  that  are  not  sensitive  in  his  region  are  the  exception. 
Has  found  lime-water  used  for  three  or  four^weeks  very  benefi- 
cial. Is  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  blue  pill,  quinine,  and 
iron  before  he  could  operate  without  danger  of  devitalizing  the 
pulp,  and  he  could  not  treat  exposed  pulps  without  so  doing. 
We  must  eradicate  specific  poison  before  we  can  operate  upon 
the  teeth  successfully. 

Dr.  Butler  thought  the  electrical  condition  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  perhaps  the  condition  of  the  operator. 
The  pain  obtunder  has  a  sickening  odor,  but  in  many  cases  he 
has  found  great  benefit  from  it.  Thought  the  coolness  was  the 
cause  of  the  pain. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Smith  had  observed  something  like  constitutional 
effects  from  the  pain  obtunder ;  it  seemed  to  stupefy  the  whole 
system,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  powerful  drug  of  some  kind  and 
should  be  used  with  caution.  He  had  heard  it  suggested  that 
it  was  hasheesh. 

Dr.  Harlan  said  that  it  was  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  aconite t 
and  ether. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. 

A  discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  clinicf  in  connection 
with  the  future  meetings  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Abbott  moved  that  we  have  no  clinics. 

Dr.  Atkinson  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Drs.  Bonwill,  Webb,  Gaylord,  and  Klump,  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by  their  op- 
erations at  the  clinic.  The  substitute  was  put  to  vote,  and  car- 
ried. 

The  newly-elected  officers  were  then  installed;  and  Dr. 
Northrop,  the  incoming  president,  made  a  few  appropriate  re* 
marks. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  Dr.  South- 
worth,  for  their  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  success,  was 
adopted,  and  also  to  the  hotels  for  reduced  rates. 
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Dr.  Keel?,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Barn  urn  testi- 
monial fund,  made  a  verbal  report.  He  said  the  committee  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  close  up  the  matter  and  make  a  final  report 
at  this  session,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  returns 
from  all  the  subscriptions  that  had  been  made.  They  held  Dr. 
Barnum's  receipt  for  ten  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  and  had 
about  one  hundred  dollars  on  hand ;  besides  which  there  were 
unpaid  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  which  he  believed  would  all  be  paid  up.  He  asked 
for  another  year  to  finish  up  the  matter  ;  which,  on  motion,  was 
granted. 

The  chair  appointed  as  the  special  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  year,  Drs,  McQuillen,  Buckinham,  and  Pierce. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1876. 


EDITORIAL.  ETC. 


Does  the  use  of  Celluloid  in  moMng  Dental  Plates  infringe  the 
^Cumminga  Patent" — Decision  by  Judge  Blatchfofd,  oh 
THE  QUESTION. — The  Dental  profession  are  familiar  with  the 
threats  that  have  been  made  by  Josiah  Bacon  and  the  Goodyear 
Dental  Vulcanite  Co.,  as  to  the  infringement  of  the  "  Cumminga 
Patent "  by  the  use  of  Celluloid,  and  have  been  put  to  much  in- 
convenience thereby,  but  until  lately,  we  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  answer  their  complaint. 

We  have  at  all  times  desired  a  trial  upon  the  merits  of  the 
issue  between  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.  and  ourselves, 
and  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  have  such  a  trial  reached,  and 
to  have  the  issue  disposed  of,  confident  that  it  would  be  settled 
in  our  favor. 
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Finally  in  July,  1876,  the  Company  and  Mr.  Bacon  filed  their 
Bill  of  Complaint  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  against  Dr.  Eben  M.  Flngg, 
a  dentist  of  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  Dr. 
Flagg  from  using  Celluloid  in  the  making  of  Dental  Plates. 

The  Plaintiff's  motion  was  made  before  Judge  Blatchford  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  against  Dr.  Flagg,  and  was  fully  ar, 
gued  by  Messrs.  E.  N.  Dickerson  and  B.  F.  Lee  for  the  plaintiffw- 
and  by  Judge  Wm.  D.  Shipman,  Clarence  A.  Seward  and  E. 
Luther  Hamilton  for  Dr.  Flagg — every  thing  that  could  aid  the 
plaintiffs,  either  of  fact  or  in  other  previous  decisions  in  their 
favor  was  brought  up  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  after  considering  the 
facts  and  arguments,  Judge  Blatchford,  on  December  7th,  1875, 
denied  the  motion,  and  rendered  the  following  opinion : 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  op  New  York. 

The  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Co.,  and  others,  iw. 
Eben  M.  Flaog. 

*'  1  do  not  find  that  any  decision  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  plaintiff's  patent  which  gives  to  it  such  a  construction  as 
necessarily  includes  the  process  and  substance  used  by  the  de- 
fendant. In  the  Gardiner  case  the  defendant  did  not  compound 
India-rubber  with  sulphur,  but  he  compounded  India-rubber 
with  Iodine,  and  he  employed  heat  to  harden  the  rubber.  {Good- 
year Denial  Vulcanite  Co,  vs.  Oar  diner,  4  Fishers  Patent  Cases  ^ 
224,  231.) 

In  the  Smith  case  the  view  of  the  Court  was  that  the  material  to 
be  used  under  the  plaintiff's  patent  in  carrying  out  the  inven- 
tion patented  was  to  be  India-rubber,  *'  and  the  compounds 
commonly  employed  therewith  reduced  to  a  soft  plastic  condi- 
tion, capable  of  vulcanization  and  subsequently  vulcanized.*' 
(Goodyear  De^Ual  Co.  vs.  Smith,  5  Official  Gazette  of  Patent 
Office  585.) 

It  appears,  from  the  description  of  the  process  used  by,  the 
defendant  in  this  suit,  that  he  does  not  use  India-rubber  or  any 
substance  capable  of  vulcanization  :  That  the  substance  he  uses 
is  one  which  is  rendered  plastic  by  heat,  and  is  not  hardened 
by  heat ;  That  heat  is  used  in  the  process  to  soften  the  substance 
and  render  it  plastic  and  not  to  harden  it,  and  that  the  sub- 
stance after  being  moulded  is  hardened  by  being  cooled.     It  is 
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not  sufficiently  clear  that  this  process  is  embraced  in  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff's  patent  to  warrant  the  granting  of  an  injunction 
until  one  is  awarded  as  the  result  of  a  decree  for  the  plaintiffs 
on  final  hearing." 

The  Celluloid  Manufacturing  Co.  of  295  Ferry  Street.  Newark. 
N.  J.,  makes  the  following  request: — We  take  this  opportunity 
to  again  request  of  the  members  of  the  Dental  profession  that 
they  will,  in  event  of  any  suits  being  brought  against  them  for 
the  use  of  Celluloid,  send  us,  without  delay,  the  papers  in  the 
case  that  we  may  defend  the  suit,  which  we  wilt  do  at  our  cost. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
September  last,  but  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  we  are  again  at 
work,  and  will  be  ready  to  supply  dental  plates  through  our 
agent,  8.  8.  White,  Philadelphia,  about  January.  15th,  1876. 


A  Strange  Freak. — The  New  York  Heiald  states  that  Miss 
Sarah  Ward,  aged  28,  daughter  of  Judge  Ward,  who  resides  at 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  visited  a  New  York  dentist  on 
Monday  last  to  have  some  teeth  extracted,  and  took  laughing 
gas.  She  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  gas  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  when  she  finally  recovered  the  idea  seemed 
to  have  struck  her  that  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  frighten  her 
folks  at  home  by  telegraphing  to  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Stanley,  rector 
of  St.  PauKs,  that  she  was  dead.  She  accordingly  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  the  rector,  who  was  preaching  at  the  time  in  observ- 
ance of  St.  Andrew's  day,  that  she  died  from  the  effects  of  in- 
haling laughing  gas.  The  startling  announcement  caused  great 
consternation  among  the  congregation,  the  young  lady  being 
well  known  to  them  all.  The  services  were  at  once  concluded, 
and  word  was  sent  to  her  father,  who  hastened  to  the  dentist's 
place  of  business,  where  he  was  surprised  as  well  as  overjoyed 
to  learn  that  his  daughter  had  but  a  short  time  previously  left 
for  home  in  excellent  health.  When  asked  by  her  parents 
what  induced  her  to  send  such  a  dispatch,  she  said  that  she  did 
it  for  fun. 


Dying  on  the  Operating  Table. — The  Albany,  New  York, 
Journal  b&jb,  on  Thursday  last  Marcus  H.  Nelson,  of  Fort  Ann, 
appeared  at  Dr.  Armsby's  office,   in  that  city,  and  requested 
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treatment  for  a  finger  which  had  been  ulcerated  a  long  time. 
It  was  pronounced  gangrene,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  amputation.  On  his 
admission  to  the  hospital  his  weakened  nervous  condition  indi-  I 

cated  that  he  was  apparently  bordering  on  an  attack  of  delirium  ^ 

tremens.  On  Friday,  at  the  regular  hospital  clinic  before  the 
etndents,  Dr.  Armsby  exhibited  the  case  and  remarked  that  he 
would  defer  the  operation  until  the  patient  was  in  a  better  con- 
dition. The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  black  and  gan- 
grenous up  to  the  second  joint,  and  the  patient  was  anxious  and 
decided  upon  having  the  operation  performed  at  once,  affirming 
that  if  it  was  not  done  to-day  he  would  go  elsewhere,  as  he  was 
determined  to  have  it  off:  He  was  accordingly  placed  upon  the 
operating  table  before  the  students,  in  the  usuhI  way,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ether  and  chloroform  of  equal  parts  given 
him.  He  inhaled  freely,  and  in  a  short  time  manifested  the 
usual  stage  of  excitement,  which  was  neither  very  severe  nor 
long  continued.  In  about  three  minutes  he  was  pronounced 
ready  for  the  operation,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
pulseless.  Immediately  every  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate 
him,  without  avail.  Artificial  respiration  was  continued  for 
twenty  minutes  with  no  result.  Dr.  Shanks,  house  physician, 
affirmed  that  the  quantity  of  ether  and  chloroform  given  was 
much  less  than  on  similar  occasions,  and  the  inhalation  was  in 
no  way  different  from  other  cases. 
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Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associaiwn,  Volume 
26,  1875.— The  contents  consist  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
26th  annual  meeting,  held  at  L6uisville,  kentucky,  in  May, 
1875.  During  this  session  a  lar^e  number  of  interesting  papers 
were  read,  which  appear  in  full  in  the  present  volume,  render- 
ing it  an  exceedingly  instructive  and  interesting  publication. 

These  reports  of  the  various  committees,  although  formally 
accepted  and  published,  are  independent,  the  Association  hold- 
ing itself  wholly  irresponsible  for  the  opinions,  theories,  or 
criticisms  therein  contained,  except  when  otherwise  decided  by 
special  resolution.  The  present  volume  contains  five-hundrea 
and  twenty *peven  pages. 


Vernon  Qallyt'ay,  or  the  EmpiHc, — The  history  of  a  Quack 

Dentist.     London,  E.  T.  Whitfield,  178  Strand. 

This  is  an  amusing  tale,  professing  to  be  an  expose  of  the  dis- 
graceful frauds  practiced  upon  the  public  by  the  charlatans  who 
call  themselves  dentists,  ana  the  author  promises  to  substantiate 
every  charge  against  what  he  supposes  some  may  consider  *'  an 
exaggerated  picture."  That  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
the  subjects  of  humbug  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings,  is 
patent  every  day  of  the  year,  and  such  a  publication  as  this, 
although  perhaps  published  with  the  best  of  objects,  will  avail 
but  little  in  correcting  the  evil. 


Questions  on  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Human 

Teeth,  for  the  use  of  dental  students.     £y  C.  L.  Ford,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Publishers :  Fisk  &  Douglas,  Ann  Arbor,  1876. 

This  pamphlet  comprises  an  excellent  series  of  questions  on  the 
alveolar  process,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  structure  of  the  teeth, 
structure  of  bone,  muscles  of  mastication,  development  of  the 
different  tissues,  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  dental  organs, 
together  with  questions  on  some  collateral  subjects,  such  as 
bones  of  the  head,  maxillary  sinus,  etc.  It  will  prove  a  useful 
Ikdjunet  to  the  text  books. 
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The  American  Agriculturist  holds  fast  to  its  old  name,  which 
it  has  carried  successfully  through  the  long  period  of  thirty-four 
years^  and  commences  the  *'  Centennial  year"  with  the  vigor  of 
the  prime  of  life,  and  with  well  founded  promises  of  still  greater 
achievements  in  its  appropriate  sphere — that  of  a  plain,  practical 
highly  instructive  and  trustwortny  family  iournal.  Its  name  is 
almost  a  mis-nomer  because  it  is  now  equally  useful  to  city,  vil- 
lage and  farm. 

The  closing  number  of  volume  34,  now  before  us,  like  ita 
usual  issues,  is  full  of  good  things,  varied  in  contents,  which  are 
prepared  with  much  labor,  thought  and  care,  and  illustrated 
with  over  60  well  executed  ^nd  well  printed  original  sketches 
and  engravings. — This  Journal  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  beauty 
and  utility,  costing  only  $1.60  a  year,  postage  included,  for  its 
more  than  500  double  pages  of  useful  information,  and  500  to 
600,  or  more,  of  fine  engravings.  It  will  interest  everyone. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  rublishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 


VicJca  Floral  Quide  fw  1876. — This  is  a  beautiful  quarterly 
Journal,  finely  illustrated  and  an  elegant  colored  frontispiece 
with  the  first  number.  The  number  before  us  for  January, 
1876,  contains  a  beautiful  frontispiece  of  annuals,  and  is  a  gem. 
Besides  what  relates  to  floral  matter,  this  number  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  a  trip  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  monster  trees  and  the  Yosemite  valley.  The  guide 
is  published  by  the  well  known  Florist,  Mr.  Jas.  Vick,  of 
Rochester,  N.  i .,  at  the  low  price  merely  nominal,  of  25  cents 
a  year,  and  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  who 
love  flowers  and  vegetables. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  excellent  seeds  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Vick,  both  flower  and  vegetable,  which  are 
planted  by  millions  of  people  in  America  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful results.  Mr.  vick  also  publishes  **The  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Garden,*'  the  most  beautiful  book  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  contains  nearly  150  pages,  hundreds  of  fine  illustra- 
tions and  four  chromo  plates  of  flowers  beautifully  drawn  and 
colored  from  nature.  The  price  is  85  cents  in  paper,  or  65  cents 
in  elegant  cloth. 

A  price  catalogue  of  seeds,  etc.,  is  sent  free  to  all  who  en- 
close the  postage. 


Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  EducaHon^  No.  7, 
1875,  contains  the  constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  Educa- 
tion in  the  several  states  of  the  American  Union. 
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The  Dentists  Appointment  Book  and  Pocket  Record. — By  E. 
S.  Holmes,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Grand  Eapids,  MichigaD.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  will  describe  the  Record  : 

*'  Although  the  design  of  *  The  Dentist's  Appointment  Book 
and  Pocket  Record."  must  be  apparent  to  nearly  everj  one  on 
examination,  yet  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  its  use  may  be 
of  value  to  some.  The  book  contains  sixty  weeks.  Commence 
the  year  on  the  day  of  the  first  week  on  which  the  year  begins 
by  filling  the  blank — as  "Saturday"  January  Ist,  1876 — tnen 
the  days  and  weeks  will  come  right  for  the  whole  year,  leaving 
out  Sundays.  The  first  blank  column  headed  *'  Time,"  is  for 
inserting  the  hours  of  appointmcfrits.  •3^J)e};t  i^/or  t}ie  names, 
and  if  necessary  addresses  of  appojiie^sj*,*  TJt*^  q«t5/or  insert- 
ing the  kind  of  operations  perfori!i4d*,*oi'.t6,t)e*preffot'med,  then 
the  fee  for  each  bperaVii.^n  in  »k)lC^r8«^Bd  c^ntS|fitidlvstd3C*l'q7ord« 
on  the  diagram  of  che  moutfr/JtoSl  exact  ylacp*.f^lJerVthp*  oj&ra^; 
tion  was  performed.  .  Whe^e.sqveral  operatiojia  are  recoraed*on 
one  diagram,  draw  a  da^  lind'^fro^  Jtbe:topth«jnr(Ifciv,i^d*to.*fhe: 
margin,  and  mark  oirif  xha  fi(fnr  €>pf)b%ift*thef^liK€i>l;'ft  iMrmB^**  :•• 

^'hen  examinations  are  made  previous  to  appointments,  it 
will  be  found  very  convenient  to  make  a  record  of  them,  so 
that  when  the  patient  presents  himself  for  operations,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Record  will  render  another  examination  unneces- 
sary— ^thus  saving  much  time.  Believing  that  this  little  **  Ap- 
pointment Book  and  Pocket  Record,"  contains  more  labor- 
saving  conveniences  for  the  dentist,  in  a  more  conspicuous  and 
simple  form  than  anything  else  extant,  I  offer  it  to  my  fellows 
in  dental  practice,  hoping  they  will  enjoy  much  pleasure  in 
its  use. 

The  Physicians  Diary  for  1876. — Containing  a  visiting  list 
diary  and  daily  memoranda,  obstetric  and  vaccination  records, 
etc.,  etc.,  with  tables  of  incompatibles,  thermometry  in  diseases, 
Marshall  Hall's  ready  method,  phases  of  the  moon,  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  list  of  medicines  by  Tilden  &  Co.,  with  doses 
and  formulea  for  reducing  their  fluid  extracts  to  tinctures,  syrups, 
Ac.  Published  at  the  office  of  the  **  Journal  of  Materia  Jfedica,'* 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  1876,  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive  form, 
with  gilt  edges,  and  on  excellent  paper. 

The  Sanitarian, — A  monthly  Journal,  Edited  bv  A.  N.  Bell, 
M.  D.  Publication  office  235  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Terms,  $3.00 
per  year,  or  30  cents  a  number. 

This  useful  Journal  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is  admirably  conducted  and  presents  monthly 
a  quantity  of  reading  matter  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  observer.  Every  head 
of  a  family  is  interested  in  the  subjects  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
brought  to  the  public  notice  in  this  useful  periodical. 


•      •   • 
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The  Herald  of  Health,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Body 

and  Mind      Publishers  :  Wood  &  Holbrook,  13  and   15  Laight 
Street,  N.  Y.     Terms:  $2.00  per  annum  with  premium;  fi.50 

without. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  health  journals  ever  published, 
containing  matter  which  iatereste  all  classes  of  society,  and 
proves  useful  in  many  ways  to  its  readers.  This  Journal  has 
now  reached  its  25th  volume  of  the  new  series,  after  an  old 
series  of  59  volumes;  is  printed  in  large  clear  type  and  ad« 
mir&bly  conducted.  Wood  &  Holbrook  are  also  the  publishers 
of  a  small,  but  very  interesting  and  useful  work,  entitled 
**  Eating  to/  ^Crerfgtlir;  ^Jnfw  Jiealth  cookery  book,  edited  by 
M.  L.  Hofi^r^cSc/H.  JD:,Vrhft;h««ives  every  necessary  direction 
for  the  prpp^r£itioo  of  l8impJe,,mioJr.esoix>a4po(JL  ^i^  little  labor. 

•  .••     •   ••   ii«.*..*     ••••••    ••  •••    ••• 
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MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


Croton  Chloral  Hydrate  in  Neuralgia, — Dr.  Spender,  in  the* 
British  Medical  Journal,  says : — The  power  of  this  medicine 
over  neuralgia  seems  so  unquestionable,  that  I  am  confident  it 
will  soon  occupy  a  leading  place  among  our  antidotes  to  pain. 
There  are  certain  cases  of  what  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  calls 
"  neuralgic  fever,*'  t.  e,  general  neuralgia  with  some  pyrexia, 
which  are  completely  controlled  and  ultimately  cured  by  a  com- 
bination of  quinine  and  croton- chloral.  In  an  instance  of  this 
sort  very  lately  under  my  care,  a  maiden  female,  aged  49,  I 
gave  a  grain  of  quinine  in  solution  with  three  grains  of  croton 
chloral,  in  a  pill,  every  two  hours  during  the  daytime  ;  and, 
when  the  desired  success  was  obtained,  the  medicines  were 
gredually  left  off.  Moreover,  there  is  this  good  point  about 
chroton-chloral,  that,  even  if  it  fail  to  produce  any  benefit,  it 
never  seems  to  do  any  harm. — Med  <£  Surg.  Reporter. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Virginia  State  Dental  Association — Sixth  Annual  Session. 

{Reported  Eaepremily  for  thie  Journal,) 

F1B8T  Day. — Morning. 

The  Sixth  annual  meetins:  of  the  Virginia  State  Dental 
Association  was  held  at  Association  Hall,  Richmond,  on 
Tuesday,  December  14th,  1876,  at  noon.  Dr.  W.  W.  H. 
Thackston,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  Dr  Geo.  F.  Keesee, 
Secretary. 

The  Chair  announced  the  presence  of  Dr.  R.  Finley 
Hunt,  of  Washington  city,  and  invited  him  to  a  privileged 
seat  in  the  halL 

The  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Dental  Association  was  dispensed  with,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Burton. 

Drs.  Arthur  Wendlinger  and  Frank  L.  Harris  were 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Burton,  the  Association  took  a  recess* 
until  4-30  P.  M. 
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Aftemoofi  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  ^  P.  M. 

Professor  Hodgkin,  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College, 
was  introduced  bv  the  Chair  to  the  Association,  and  invited 
to  a  privileged  seat. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Chewing  was,  ynder  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Cowardin,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported 
that  he  had  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  that  com- 
mittee— procured  a  hall  and  made  other  arrangements  for 
the  session  of  the  Convention.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  announced  that  he  had  addressed  letters  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  several  railroads  coming  into  this  citj 
requesting  aij  abatement  of  railroad  fare  to  the  delegates, 
&c.  All  the  roads  had  declined  such  abatement  except  the 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Keesee,  Dr.  K.  Finley  Hunt,  of 
Washington,  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  he  felt  proud  of  the  compliment,  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  discharge  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  Hodgkin  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Keesee  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Judson  B.  Wood,  who 
s  now  in  Baltimore,  regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  this  session  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Steele  the  letter  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  spread  upon  the  record,  and  thanks  returned  to  Dr. 
Wood. 

Letters  from  Dr.  N.  M.  Burkholder,  of  Harrisonburg, 
and  Dr.  John  W.  Scribner,  of  Charlottesville,  expressing 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  were  read. 

The  letters  were  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  journal 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Steele  made  a  personal  explanation  relative  to  the 

publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Dental  Association. 
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The  President  next  read  his  annnal  address  to  the  As- 
sociation* 

[This  excellent  address  will  appear  in  the  March  No. 
of  this  Journal.] 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Thompson  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten* 
dered  the  President  for  his  able  address,  and  a  copy  of  his 
address  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cowardin  it  was  ordered  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Stannton,  be  allowed  further  time  to  report  on 
Pathology  and  Surgery,  he  not  having  received  informa- 
tion of  his  appointment  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Dr.  Co.wardin  offered  a  chair  and  instructions  for  clinical 
operations^  which  were  fixed  from  8^  to  10^  A*  M.,  daily 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  the  hours  for  the  sessions  of  thet3onvention 
were  fixed  at  from  10^  to  2  P.  M.,  and  from  4  to  7  P.  M. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  committee  on  Clinics  for 
to-day  would  consist  of  Professor  Hodgkin,  Drs.  T.  L. 
Sydnor  and  F.  L.  Harris* 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  until  10^  o'clock 
Wednesday. 

Secokd  Day's  Prookbdings. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Pathology  and 
Surgery  was  called  for. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  Staunton,  Chairman  of  that  committee, 
8tated  that  not  being  aware  of  his  appointment  he  had  not 
prepared  a  report. 

The  subject  was  diepcnssed  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Hunt,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  subjects  of  Etiology  and  Pathology  he 
said  overlapped,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  defining  the 
limits  of  each,  so  that  our  discussion  of  the  one  would 
naturally  embrace  in  part  the  other.  The  causation  of 
decay  in  teeth  is  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  our  general 
habits  of  living,  our  artificial  life,  our  diet,  &c.,  planting  in 
us  the  seed  of  decay,  in  which  our  teeth  share.  He  alluded 
with  approval  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  John  Allen,  of  N.  Y., 
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that  the  great  loss  of  teeth  bj  Amerieaus  was  dne  to  the  ab- 
straction of  the  mineral  elements  from  onr  flour— the 
remedy  being  to  use  nnbolted  flour  more  largely.  He 
brought  up  and  discussed  the  action  of  the  Washington 
and  Baltimore  Dental  Associations,  which  bodies  had  putOD 
foot  an  organized  plan  for  obtaining  statistics  concerning 
the  teeth  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  which  they  had 
endeavored  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  U.  8.  Govern- 
menty  and  hoped  to  obtain  substantial  results  that  would 
greatly  advantage  the  profession,  and  also  the  public.  He 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
appointed  dentists  to  the  Navy  yard  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  to  rank  as  assistant  surgeons. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Burton,  of  Richmond,  spoke  approvingly  of 
special  modes  of  diet,  as  influencing  the  development  of  the 
teeth,  and  alluded  to  the  "  Banting*'  cure  for  obesity  in 
illustration  of  the  correctness  of  his  views.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  systematic  diet  would  go  far  towards  the  for- 
mation of  good  teeth.  He  stated  that  his  observation 
had  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  teeth  of  negroes  were  now 
much  inferior  in  quality  and  resistance  to  decaying  in- 
fluences than  in  former  years. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris,  of  Harrifonburg,  Va.,  thought  that 
the  acidity  of  the  saliva  of  females  in  j)regnancy,  \^a8  the 
cause  of  their  decay  at  that  period,  and  thought  that  the 
administration  of  the  lacto-phosphates  of  lime,  and  other 
preparations  of  this  character  would  be  of  benefit.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  rising  generations  would  see  the  result 
and  foe  benefitted  by  our  eflbrts ;  and  that  the  time  must 
come  when  the  efforts  of  science  would  result  in  an  im- 
proved condition  of  the  teeth  of  our  posterity.  He  con- 
sidered the  lack  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  system, 
the  great  cause  of  the  defective  teeth  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Sydnor  thought  that  decay  was  not  the  result 
of  chemical  action,  but  that  causes  back  of  this  were  in 
operation. 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson  contrasted  the  modes  of  living  at 
present,  with  those  of  past  years.  He  agreed  with  the  other 
speakers,  that  the  teeth  of  the  negro  population  had  greatly 
deteriorated.  A  few  years  ago  the  calls  for  extracting  teeth 
and  performing  other  operations  for  them,  were  few  com- 
pared with  now.  He  thought  the  Scotch  nation  owed  in 
part  their  good  teeth  to  their  oat  meal  diet. 

Dr.  Micliard,  of  Richmond,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  teeth  of  mulatoes  were  of  very  inferior  quality. 
He  thought  also  that  the  teeth  of  farmers  were  deterio- 
rating. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hcnkel,  of  Stannton,  Va.,  thought  that  a  cor- 
rect pathology  was  the  groundwork  of  a  correct  system  of 
treatment  of  dental  diseases.  We  should  consider  the 
subject  of  climate  in  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  true  course 
of  dental  caries.  Crossing  the  blood  of  different  races  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all  such  viola- 
tions were  sure  to  be  punished.  Decay  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  violation  of  any  of  nature's  laws.  The  iniquity 
of  the  parents  was  visited  on  the  children.  As  to  the 
cause  of  irregularity  of  development  of  teeth,  he  confessed 
himself  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for  some  of  the  cases  that 
come  under  his  notice ;  no  theory  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  tlvese  deviations  from  a  normal 
type.  He  gave  a  case  in  point,  in  which  great  irregularity 
was  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  a  young  patient 
of  his,  the  teeth  of  whose  ancestry  for  three  generations 
back  were  perfect  in  form  and  arrangement.  He  thought 
a  necessity  was  upon  us  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  give 
it  our  best  efforts. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Burton,  of  Richmond,  enquired  if  benefit 
might  not  result  from  the  internal  use  of  lime  matter  in 
cases  of  pregnancy,  accompanied  with  softening  cf  the 
teeth.  He  was  in  hopes  that  statistics  from  the  valley  of 
Virginia  and  other  lime  stone  regions  would  throw  light 
on  this  obscure  subject 

The  President,  Dr.  Thackston,  was  gratified  at  the  dis 
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cnssion  and  thought  those  Buggestions  and  expressions  of 
opinions,  would  stimulate  to  further  research  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

He  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  alveolar 
abscess,  involving  extraction  and  replacement,  which  pos- 
sessed he  thought  sufBcient  interest  to  deserve  recital. 

Dr.  Henkle  reported  two  successful  cases  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature.  He  thought  that  this  operation  had  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  impossibilities  and  even  of  im- 
probabilities, to  that  of  reasonable  certainty.  One  of  the 
ca^es  in  which  he  had  removed  the  lower  left  bicuspid,  and 
replaced  after  treatment,  was  operated  on  three  and  a  half 
years  ago  and  was  still  a  success.  The  other  was  a  lower 
molar,  and  was,  though  not  of  so  long  standing,  still  doing 
well.     Age  of  the  first  patient  18  years. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  This  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  dentist,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  being  discussed. 
Still  I  must  dissent  in  part  from  the  views  expressed,  or  at 
least  I  do  not  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said.  No  one 
cause  was  in  operation  to  produce  the  grave  results  that 
was  seen  so  manifest  in  the  loss  of  the  teeth  of  the  present 
generation,  but  the  roots  of  this  trouble  are  deep,  far 
reaching  and  multitudinous.  There  are  so  many  factors 
entering  into  this  calculation  ;  causes  remote  and  seemingly 
trivial  are  associated  with  those  that  are  plain  and  obvious, 
to  bring  about  the  pathological  conditions  we  see  daily. 

My  friend  J)t.  Thompson,  has  quoted  the  authority  of 
Dr.  John  Allen,  a  man  whose  opinion  is  certainly  entitled 
to  great  weight,  as  saying  that  the  bolting  of  the  mineral 
elements  from  our  staff  of  life,  was  the  cause  of  the  dete 
rioration  of  the  teeth  of  this  generation.  But  in  the  face  of 
this  I  put  the  opposite  fact  that  the  Irish  race,  who  sub- 
sist  mainly  on  the  potato,  an  article  of  food  containing 
little  else  save  starch,  have  good  teeth.  We  must  seek  else- 
where in  part  for  the  cause  of  this  evil.  May  we  not  find 
much  in  the  artificial  life  of  the  people  to  bring  about  the 
results  in  question  \    Intra-uterine  life  is  the  time  when 
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the  caoges  that  produce  bad  teeth  are  most  active.  Ohil- 
dren  are  bes^otten  in  debility,  are  born  of  feeble  and 
SBnemie  mothers,  are  raised  like  hot-honse  plants  with 
nothing  natural  in  their  surroundings  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  t«eth  share  in  their  j^eneral  feebleness  of  structure, 
which  their  bodies  may  outgrow,  but  which  their  teeth 
cannot.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  accept  some  of  the 
theories  broached,  of  supplying  the  system  with  such  food 
as  the  teeth  require.  I  did  not  believe  and  cannot  until 
further  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  administration  of 
lime  salts  can  arrest  caries.  Teeth  are  not  attacked  from 
within,  but  from  without,  and  no  one  has  ever  proved  that 
they  are  robbed  of  their  lime  salts  by  its  abstraction  from 
the  dentine  through  the  agency  of  the  pulp.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  theory  that  we  can  feed  the  teeth  from  within,  (some 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  enamel  would  or  could 
take  up  lime  salts  from  without,)  but  the  facts  stare  us  in 
the  face  that  there  are  people  who  live  on  food  almost 
wholly  carbonaceous,  with  well  developed,  good  solid  teeth, 
(the  Esquimaux,  for  example.)  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty lies  far  back  of  this.  There  is  an  abundance  of  lime 
salts  in  the  ordinary  diet  of  any  child  to  form  all  the  teeth 
it  will  have.  Animal  food  is  rich  in  phosphates,  so  are  the 
legumens,  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  fact  that  the  Scotch  had 
fine  teeth  could  not  be  due  solely  to  their  living  on  oat 
meal,  which,  though  a  food  rich  in  phosphates  is  yet  not  so 
rich  as  wheat  meal. 

I  have  under  close  observation  two  children,  the  parents 
of  which  having  teeth  of  feeble  structure  themselves  and 
are  in  feeble  health,  hoped  to  find  in  this  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Allen,  the  means  of  constructing  good  teeth  for  their  off- 
spring. 

The  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  when  the 
first  born  child  was  only  a  few  months  old,  and  I  suppose 
that  no  more  faithful  bran-eaters  ever  ate  Graham  mush. 
The  mother  was  nursing  her  infant  and  she  subsisted 
largely  on  bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat  flour.     So  soon 
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as  the  babe  was  of  age  to  take  other  food  than  its  mother's 
milk,  it  was  fed  npon  the  same  diet,  and  it  was  faithfully 
kept  up.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  temporary  teeth  were 
erupted,  only  to  show  themselves  soft,  chalky  and  easily 
destroyed.  Meantime  the  mother  became  again  pregnant, 
and  still  firm  in  the  resolution  to  give  the  theory  a  faith- 
ful trial,  she  during  this  term  still  used  the  unbolted  flonr, 
which  had  at  least  the  effect  to  obviate  the  habitual  constipa- 
tion with  which  most  pregnant  femalessuffer.  The  same  care 
in  nursing  the  second  child  was  observed,  and  the  same 
diet  used  from  the  time  it  first  took  other  food  than  milk,  viz : 
unbolted  wheat  meal.  The  first  child  is  now  nearly  five 
yciirs  of  age,  with  teeth  so  soft  and  frail  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  exceeding  doubt  if  any  of  them  will  be  lost  in 
the  natural  way,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  which  its  father, 
a  dentist,  has  been  able  to  give  them.  The  other  child 
now  two  and  a  half  years  old,  has  teeth  but  little  if  any 
better — soft,  chalky,  already  extensively  attacked  by  caries. 

It  is  not  one  swallow,  however,  that  makes  a  summer.  I 
have  seen  a  child  of  five  years,  whose  teeth,  developed 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  just  related,  are  of 
most  excellent  quality.  It  should  be  stated  that  this  last 
mentioned  child,  with  teeth  of  exceptionable  hardness  and 
perfection  of  form,  was  raised  not  only  on  bran  bread,  but 
if  the  statement  of  his  parents  was  to  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence,  had  excluded  from  his  diet  sugar,  salt,  meats  of  all 
kinds,  condiments,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  Whether  this  exclusion 
influenced  the  development  of  his  teeth  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  broached  that  the  defective 
teeth  of  children  is  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  their  diet ; 
that  instead  of  being  sent  snpperless  to  bed,  or  with  only 
a  slight  meal  at  that  hour,  that  they  should  be  well  fed,  on 
the  assumption  that  digestion  goes  on  more  perfectly  during 
sleep.  The  ground  for  this  conclusion  being  that  experi- 
ments on  dogs  fed  and  allowed  to  sleep,  and  dogs  fed  and 
hunted  vigorously,  proved  that  the  quiet  animals  digested 
their  food  perfectly,  while  in  those  that  were  actively  ex- 
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ercised  the  food  was  not  digested.  A  comparison,  however, 
between- the  children  who  are  allowed  to  stuff  themselves 
at  night,  and  those  whose  diet  was  restricted,  wonld  show 
I  think  no  gogd  reason  for  allowing  the  stuffing  practice  to 
prevail. 

An  infornjal  discnssioii  here  arose  between  members,  as  to 
the  cause  of  sensitiveness  in  dentine,  some  attributing  to 
the  contents  of  the  dentinal  tnbuli  nerve  functions,  and 
considering  them  as  true  prolongations  of  the  pulp. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  tlieory 
that  the  contents  of  the  tubuli  are  nerve  tissue.  That  they  do 
convey  sensation  is  a  fact,  but  that  they  are  ramifications  of 
the  pulp  does,  it  seems  to  me,  contradict  the  testimony  of 
my  eyes.  Break  a  tooth  open  and  what  do  you  see  ?  the 
pul})  not  closely  adherent  to  the  walls,  as  would  surely  be 
the  case  if  tliousands  on  thousands  of  fibres  passed  out  into 
the  dentine,  but  it  is  %o  loosely  attached  that  it  literally 
falls  out,  as  the  kernel  of  a  nut  falls  out  when  the  shell  is 
broken. 

Dr.  Thackston.  I  must  take  issue  with  Prof.  Hodgkin 
in  this  matter.  I  think  the  researches  of  Tomes  and  others 
conclusively  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  tubules  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  pulp,  and  have  even  been  seen  repeatedly, 
stretching  out,  partly  pulled  out  of  their  respective  lodg- 
ments, under  the  microscope.  That  the  pulp  is  found  as 
Prof.  Hodgkin  asserts  is  true,  but  he  must  remember  that 
he  is  examining  an  extracted  tooth,  and  the  force  used  in 
removing  it  and  severing  the  pulp  at  the  foiamen,  might 
eat  the  pulp  from  the  walls,  and  so  produce  the  result  seen, 
which  might  not  be  normal. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore.  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Hodgkin 
if  he  does  notiind  it  difficult  to  remove  a  pulp  not  devital- 
ized from  the  pulp  chamber,  and  is  not  the  fact  that  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  walls,  requiring  to  be  torn  out  in  frafir- 
ments,  prove  that  it  has  a  closer  connection  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  adnnt?  I  grant  that  pulps  for  some  little  time  de. 
vitalized  do  come  away  easily,  but  those  that  are  forcibly 
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extirpated  seem  to  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  walls  of 
the  pulp  chamber,  showing  an  attachment  of  some  sort. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  The  pnlp  is  rather  easily  torn,  and  the 
aperture  through  which  we  obtain  access  to  it  is  small,  and 
the  instruments  not  such  as  readily  grasp  it.  These  seem 
to  me  sufficient  causes  for  the  results  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Moore,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Tomes  is  concerned,  with  all  due 
respect  for  such  high  authority,  I  must  say,  that  I  prefer 
my  eyes  and  their  evidence  to  his.  I  am  aware  that  great 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  evidence  of  the'  microscope,  and 
the  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  observations  with  that 
instrument  are  usually  deemed  infallible.  But  sir,  when 
the  raicroscopiets  cannot  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
form  of  blood  discs,  when  they  disagree  as  to  the  results  of 
so  many  of  their  researches,  what  am  I  to  infer — naturally 
that  the  instrument  is  not  an  infallible  test  of  all  things  at 
least.  I  recollect  a  discussion  that  was  going  on  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Papular  Science  Monthly^  in  which  it  was 
shown  conclusively  that  the  very  test  relied  on  by  the 
microscopists  as  evidence  of  certain  powers  of  their  certain 
instruments — a  test  accepted  by  all  as  fixed  and  conclusive 
— was  no  test  at  all,  and  that  the  best  observers  saw  the 
same  things  in  totally  different  shapes  and  forms. 

Dr.  Henkel.  Man  is  highest  production  of  his  Creator^ 
and  we  can  neither  violate  his  laws  with  impunity  or  set 
them  aside.  That  we  are  constantly  violating  these  laws 
is  palpable,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  suffer  the  penalty. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
Association  to  the  unfavorable  results  obtained  at  my  hands 
from  the  use  of  salicylic  acid.  I  wish  to  wurn  my  profes- 
sional brethren  not  to  trust  this  new  agent,  as  it  is  in  my 
opinion  unreliable.  In  the  treatment  of  teeth  with  dead 
pulps,  I  have  not  found  it  to  yield  the  good  results  claimed 
for  it,  and  I  shall  hereafter  depend  on  carbolic  acid,  creosote, 
or  nitrate  of  silver.  I  think  salicylic  acid  a  very  efficient 
deodorizer  and  nothing  more. 

After  further  discussion  the  Association  adjourned. 
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Second  Day. — Afternoon  Session, 

The  sabject  of  DeDtal  Therapeutics  was  discussed.  Dr. 
Henkle  from  the  committee  on  this  subject  made  a  report. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Burton,  approved  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  or- 
dinary treatment  of  alveolar  abscess.  He  had  used  sali- 
cylic acid,  but  could  not  report  with  what  success  as  yet,  as 
the  treatment  was  recent.  He  noticed  that  it  acted  on  the 
mucous  membrane  much  as  an  escharotic. 

Dr.  Co  ward]  n  has  found  creosote  and  iodine  superior  to 
carbolic  acid.  He  used  iodine  on  the  gum  and  in  the  root 
in  three  cases  of  abscess  with  success.  He  had  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  treatment  of  these  cases. 

Dr.  Burton  thought  that  in  those  cases  where  there  was 
no  fistulous  opening  through  the  gum,  that  creosote  oc- 
casionally gave  trouble.  He  had  found  the  discharge  of 
pus  increased  by  its  use. 

Dr.  Hunt  spoke  of  injury  to  the  tooth  and  pulp  from 
the  presence  of  amalgam.  He  had  noticed  that  the  dentine 
around  and  under  an  amalgam  filling,  was  often  blackened 
and  hardened.  The  same  result  was  Been  under  a  tin  fill- 
ing. The  sensitiveness  of  the  dentine  was  much  reduced. 
Now  might  we  not  here  find  a  clue  to  a  remedy  for  sensi- 
tiveness of  dentine  1  What  is  this  agent  that  hardens  and 
deadens  tha  dentine?  is  it  the  oxide  of  tint  This  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  our  investigation,  and  he  hoped  members 
of  the  Association  would  act  on  the  hint  he  had  given.  Ho 
considered  creosote  invaluable,  and  iodine  only  second  to  it 
as  agents  for  the  cure  of  abscess. 

Dr.  Chewing  thought  tin  a  better  filling  than  amalgam, 
and  hoped  to  see  it  used  more  extensively. 

Dr.  Hunt  wished  to  set  himself  right  on  the  record.  He 
did  not  wish  the  impression  to  be  produced  that  he  thought 
teeth  were  habitually  killed  b}  the  use  of  amalgam.  It 
(amalgam)  was  a  good  thing.  Gold  itself  sometimes  causes 
the  death  of  the  pulp.  He  had  had  sad  experience  with 
arsenic,  and  would  warn  members  from   using  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  obtnnding  sensitive  dentine.  He  found  he 
had  killed  in  his  day  lots  of  teeth  with  it.  There  was  a 
plain  path  riglit  through  the  tiibuli  to  the  pulp,  and  it 
would  certainly  pass  through. 

Dr.  Henkle  eonfinued  the  views  of  Dr.  Hunt,  on  the 
fiubjeet  of  the  use  of  arsenic 

Dr.  Burton  spoke  of  the  use  of  Gnillois'  cement  as  an 
agent  for  obtnnding  sensitive  dentine,  and  also  for  capping 
nerves.     He  had  great  success  with  it. 

Dr.  Hunt  asked  if  Quillois'  cement  was  an  oxychloride 
of  zinc?  Bethought  there  was  a  difference  between  it 
and  the  ordinary  os-artificial  preparations. 

Dr.  Burton  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  two  were  dis- 
fiiinilar.  He  had  seen  that  chloride  of  zinc  caused  much 
more  pain  than  the  other.  He  spoke  of  a  case  in  which 
the  pulp  was  removed  from  a  pulp  chamber,  but  was  alive 
in  the  roots  of  an  upper  molar,  and  he  left  it  in  these  roots 
as  it  was  healthy,  and  capped  over. 

Prof.  Hodgkin  expressed  surprise  that  at  this  day  any 
one  thought  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious 
action  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Thaekston  called  attention  to  an  article  once  popular, 
then  disused  and  once  again  revised — the  oil  of  cloves.  He 
thought  it  worth  a  fair  trial. 

The  subject  of  Dental  Pathology  was  then  passed. 

The  report  of  the  comniittee  on  Physiology  w^  called 
for.  Dr.  Burton,  the  chairman,  had  no  report.  Subject 
passe  1. 

Histology  and  Microscopy  called.  Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore 
had  no  report.  He  had  no  microscope,  and  could  not  make 
investigations.     Adjourned. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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ARTICLE  II. 
On  the  Preservation  of  the  Deddnous  Teeth, 

HT  N.   MARSHALL   BUBKHOLDBB,  D.  I).  8.,  HARSIBONBURO,   VA. 
Head  before  the  Virginia  Dental  Association. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  child  is  too  apt  tq  be  a  period 
of  neglect,  as  it  respects  the  teeth.  Tiie  fact  that  the  first 
teeth  are  soon  lost,  or  rather  must  soon  give  place  to  others 
accounts,  I  snppose,  in  some  measure  for  the  little  attention 
they  have  commonly  received  from  dental  practitioners  and 
from  parents  as  well. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  credit- 
ing the  general  public  with  very  much  more  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  than  they  actually  possess;  and  to  forget 
that  a  far  more  important  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  teeth 
of  children  is  found  in  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  those 
facts  of  physiology  which  proclaim  the  importance  of  their 
preservation. 

Very  many  parents,  in  my  estperience,  possess  only  enough 
acquaintance  with  this  general  subject  to  know  that  their 
children  ^^will  get  other  teeth^^  when  the  milk  teeth  are 
gone.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  regular  period  for  their  ap- 
pearance, which  will  not  be  hastened,  but  rather  retarded, 
by  the  untimely  loss  of  the  first  teeth.  They  have  never 
given  any  thought  to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  permanent  teeth,  or  to 
perfect  nutrition  and  vigorous  growth.  They  have  scarcely 
noticed  an  increased  number  in  the  second  set.  How  com- 
mon the  dialogue  in  every  dental  office  with  regard  to  the 
first  permanent  molar:  Parent  referring  to  child — "He 
will  get  another  tooth  there."  Dentist — "  No  ;  thAt  is  one 
of  the  second  set."  Parent — "  Why  he  has  never  lost  that 
tooth  yet." 

The  great  masses  of  the  people  know  nothing  of  these 
things.  It  is  not  because  they  are  lacking  in  intelligence 
that  they  sufier  so  much  from  carelessness  and  neglect,  bnt^ 
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because  they  are  bo  busy  in  the  pursuits  of  life  that  they 
cannot  spare  time,  they  imagine  to  read  and  study  the  laws 
of  hygiene  and  physiology.  They  have  all  the  indifference 
of  our  grandfathers,  without  however,  having  our  grand- 
fathers teeth.  And  what  is  more,  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  inform  themselves  on  these  subjects  until  their 
importance  is  pointed  out  to  them,  and  their  attention  is 
in  some  degree  awakened. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  dental  profession,  as  a  whole,  in  this  very  important 
sphere  of  our  labors.  The  attention  of  the  people  in  many 
communities  has  scarcely  ever  been  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  preservation  of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  to  the  import 
ance  of  a  careful  observation  of  the  mouth  diiring  the  en* 
tire  period  of  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  of 
the  timely  correction  of  incipient  irregularity. 

It  is  to  this  matter  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  at^ 
tention  of  our  Association.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  reach 
the  ear  of  every  practitioner  in  Virginia.  For  it  often 
happens  that  the  members  of  our  Association,  least  of  all, 
need  these  exhortations.  They  are  commonly  alive  to 
their  duties,  and  very  often  far  in  advance  of  the  speaker 
who  is  urging  them  forward.  But  let  me  say,  if  the  dental 
profession  would  discharge  its  obligations  in  the  highest 
sense,  it  must  instruct  as  well  as  practice.  We  must  be 
teachers  as  well  as  surgeons.  I  fear  exceedingly  that,  as  a 
people,  we  are  neglecting  the  teeth  of  our  children,  and  I 
believe  that  dental  surgery  will  have  to  look  and  labor 
more  in  this  direction  in  the  future,  than  it  has  ever  done 
in  the  past* 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  fact  that  so  many 
at  this  day  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  class  of  teeth. 
The  inquiry  is  arising  in  many  minds,  "  Is  there  not  some* 
thing  more  to  be  done  here,  and  how  shall  we  reach  the 
children."  It  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  all  truth 
is  correlated  ;  that  the  beginning  of  things  are  usually  the 
most  important     No  subject,  however  trivial  or  slight  its 
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relation  to  otlier  subjects  may  at  first  blush  appear  to  be, 
is  to  be  despised  by  him  who  would  attain  those  truths 
which  in  anywise  concern  the  happiness  of  man. 

The  period  of  childho<id  is  so  much  characterized  by 
bloom,  and  promise,  and  rapid  growth,  that  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  a  necessity  of  guarding  against  decay.  Besides  it 
has  never  been  customary  to  give  any  attention  to  their 
teeth.  "  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  occurs  to  every 
one.  But  the  ruling  fact  of  a  greatly  inferior  structure 
of  the  teeth  of  children  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  their 
parents  or  grandparents,  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  necessi- 
tates that  care  and  attention  which  our  ancestors  could  do 
without. 

Not  very  long  ago  it  was  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  dentist 
who  was  much  exercised  about  the  teeth  of  children.  But 
may  we  not  reasonably  hope  we  are  fast  Bearing  the  time 
when  the  dental  profession,  as  a  whole,  shall  enter  this 
wide  field;  and  when  the  children  now  the  subjects  of 
universal  mighty  effort  in  the  domains  of  the  heart  and 
head,  will  have  enlisted  in  their  behalf  those  efforts  which 
are  calculated  to  promote  their  physical  well  being  and 
therefore  their  comfort  and  happiness. 

1  lay  down  the  proposition,  which  will  commend  itselt  to 
every  one,  that  if  nature  intended  the  deciduous  teeth  to 
be  a  substitute  for  the  teeth  which  should  be  permanent, 
until  the  system  is  able  to  bring  forth  these  permanent 
teeth,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  they 
are  wanted,  according  to  this  design  of  nature.  And  I 
venture  to  assert  on  the  principle  that  no  design  of  nature, 
or  function  of  an  organ  can  be  thwarted  or  destroyed  without 
influences  more  or  less  hurtful  to  other  organs,  and  to  the 
general  system ;  that  the  invasion  by  diseases  of  these  organs 
(the  first  teeth)  and  the  premature  loss  of  their  function  is 
to  the  no  slight  detriment  of  the  system.  The  principal 
function  of  the  teeth  is  mastication.  The  preparation  of 
the  food  for  digestion — for  absorption  and  assimilation  lies 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process  of  healthy  growth,  or 
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rather  of  the  conditions  necesBary  thereto.  We  perceive 
the  necesBitj  of  requiring  that  the  infant  ttfken  from  its 
mother's  breast,  as  it  begins  an  independent  existence, 
should  be  fed  on  food  which  requires  no  teeth  for  its  prepa- 
ration for  the  stomach.  Food  which  has  been  elaborated 
through  the  operation  of  the  teeth  of  another  has  hitherto 
been  its  support.  As  the  teeth  are  erupted  its  ability  to 
partake  of  more  solid  food  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Before  its  second  year,  however,  the  child  has  no  business 
at  the  table  with  the  rest  of  the  familv.  About  the  end  of 
the  third  year  it  may,  if  taught  by  considerate  parents  to 
masticate  well,  subsist  upon  any  solid  food,  the  deciduous, 
or  temporary,  the  first  or  milk  teeth  as  they  are  variously 
termed,  being  now  usually  all  in  place. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  child  in  respect  of  its  physical  development.     This  is 
peculiarly  the  formative  period.     The  most  rapid  growth  of 
brain  occurs  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten.     I  believe  it 
to.be  true  in  a  physical  as  in  a  moral  sense,  '*  Give  me  the 
child  at  three  years  old^  and  when  he  has  lost  his  milk  teeth 
you  may  make  what  you  please  of  him."     It  is  the  period 
of  greatest  impressibility.     The  slightest  force  gives  new- 
direction  to  the  currents  of  life  and  character;  the  slight- 
est impediment  may  hinder  and  clog  its  delicate  mechanism. 
Inferior  mastication  here  makes  bad  digestion,  and  this  im- 
pail's  nutrition,  and  nervous  disorder  ensues  with  lowered 
vitality.     Such  a  state  childhood's  innumerable  ailments 
find  most  readily ;  and  here  disease  reveals  with  least  o]> 
position.     If,  however,  all  the  ofiSces  of  the  various  organs 
continue  to  be  healthily  perlbrmed,  if  there  be  exercised  a 
judicious  care  to  favor  a  uniform  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and  of  the  nervous  systems,  counter- 
acting here  and  promoting  there  such  prominent  inherited 
tendencies  as  are  observed,  we  may  expect  a  well  developed, 
well  balanced  organization,  health  vigor  and  happiness. 

I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  here  introduced  a  saving 
of  great  potency.     I  believe  that  that  acute  observer,  Prof. 
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Kingsley,  (witness  his  September  article  ^^ American  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  JSciencej^^)  has  pointed  out  to  us  some  im- 
portant facts  in  this  connection,  and  farther  that  he  has 
discovered  to  us  the  method  of  approach  to  others.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  the  declared  opinion  of  the  first  ed- 
ucators, and  of  the  first  medical  men,  that  the  intellect  of 
the  child  should  not  be  pushed  ;  that  the  physical  system 
should  have  fair  play  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years. 
In  other  words,  that  a  solid  substructure  of  body  should  be 
first  provided,  and  on  thib  erected  the  brain. 

We  have  but  to  look  about  us  with  the  most  casual 
glance  to  perceive  that  the  tendency  to  excessive  nervous 
development  is  on  the  increase.  Why,  sir,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  attaching  too  much  importance  to  education  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  evils  of  it.  In  the  sphere  of  religious 
eflTort  intellectual  endowments  sometimes  come  to  be  con- 
sidered before  spiritual  endowments.  **  Mind  over  matter" 
has  been  so  persistently  hung  up  in  letters  of  green  on 
brilliant  commencement  occasions,  that  many  a  young  man 
has  half  wished  himself  out  of  the  body,  and  has  thought 
it  matter  for  praise  that  he  has  actually  reduced  his  body 
to  the  lowest  minimum. 

This  atmosphere  has  been  so  much  breathed  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  '*  mind  "  has  sometimes  come  to  appear  to  be 
"  over  matter,"  like  the  figure  of  liberty  on  our  Virginia 
coat  of  arms  is  over  the  tyrant  who  lies  crushed  and  de- 
bpised  at  her  feet.  Everything  has  its  limits ;  it  will  not 
do  to  disturb  the  natural  relation  of  things.  Mind  is  over 
matter,  but  still  connected  with  it.  And  our  bodies  are 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  They  evince  the  masterly 
workmanship  of  a  Master's  hand.  They  bear  the  stamp  of 
divinity.  And  it  becomes  our  duty,  our  first  duty  as 
between  the  physical  and  the  intellectual,  to  preserve  this 
body  and  each  and  every  of  its  members.  Especially  is  it 
seen  our  first  duty  when  we  consider  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  body  the  mind  manifests  itself. 

Except  under  infatuation  the  human  mind  always  acts 
upon  this  conclusion.    '^  Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
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nature."  But  the  spirit  of  infatuation  is  abroad.  Throngh- 
out  the  entire  frame-work  of  modern  society,  in  all  its 
channels,  and  intricate underrents, everything  is  on  ^strain. 

I  am  reminded  in  Miis  connection  of  the  humorous  and 
original  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Bond,  who,  in  speaking  about  what 
he  termed  the  *'  emasculate  practice  of  the  tiities,"  in  dis- 
placing the  lancet,  and  in  its  reliance  upon  that  great  class 
of  remedies  known  as  stimulants,  remarked  that  the  present 
practice  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  theory  that  "  Life 
is  a  forced  state^  and  whiskey  aforcer^^ 

An  undue  development  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
occupies  an  important  place  in  relation  to  irregularity  of 
the  teeth,  imperfect  tooth  stnicture,  and  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  those  qualities  of  the  human  frame  which  capacitate 
man  for  endurance.  That  relation  is  entitled  to  be  declared 
one  of  the  recognized  facts  of  dental  science  of  to-day.  It 
aftects  all  children  in  precise  correspondence,  (other  things 
equal,)  with  their  trangression  of  the  laws  of  normal  de- 
velopment, in  acceding  to  the  wrong  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  in  laboring  for  the 
development  of  the  mind,  not  to  give  enough  thought  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  body. 

Premature  mental  exertion  dwarfs  the  physical  system  by 
robbing  it  of  blood  and  of  nervous  force,  thus  impairing 
the  digestive  and  nutritive  powers  which  have  to  do  with 
growth.  But  mastication  being  a  condition  upon  which 
digestion  depends,  if  it  be  wanting  or  imperfect,  it  will,  by 
so  much,  inevitably  tell  upon  the  digestive  capacity,  and  in 
the  general  results  of  nutrition  and  of  organic  strnctnre, 
the  brain  itself  included.  In  this  way  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus is  overworked  ;  in  the  former  it  is  robbed  of  its 
power.  In  both,  its  powers  are  diminished.  In  the  one 
case  you  overstrain  the  brain,  which  draws  upon  the  entire 
system  for  its  support ;  in  the  other  you  overstrain  the 
stomach,  producing  general  relaxation  or  diminution  of 
vigorous  tone. 

These  are  sober  facts  which  should  be  read  and  pondered 
by  parents  everywhere.    It  is  no  less  our  duty  to  bequeath 
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to  our  posterity  a  vigorous  body  than  a  vigorous  minJ.  In 
truth  the  highest  effective  capacity  of  mind,  other  things 
equal,  must  ever  be  linked  to  the  highest  physical  develop- 
ment. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  earnest  demand  for  vital  power 
it.  the  growing  child,  coming  from  very  rapidly  forming 
tissue,  and  organ,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  serious  nature 
of  the  least  unnatural  action  or  derangement  of  the  func- 
tion of  digestion  and  other  conditions  of  supply.  And 
then  with  this,  taking  into  view  the  tendency  to  excessive 
nervous  development,  the  results  of  which, ^an  abatement 
of  the  vigor  of  tie  nutritive  forces,  and  a  lowering  of  the 
forming  constitution — are  increased  and  intensified  in  force 
by  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation,  it  seems  to 
me  it  ought  to  be  considered  all-important  to  preserve  in 
perfect  order  the  masticatory  organs;. to  preserve  always 
all  the  conditions  directly  concerned  in  the  up-building  of 
the  physical  system,  but  especially  when  an  influence  so 
potent  is  open-ting  to  hinder  and  weaken  and  drain  away 
Its  powers. 

The  deciduous  teeth  form  a  most  pecessary  part  of 
nature^s  laboratory  in  a  most  critical  period  of  her  labors. 
They  should  receive  the  attention  of  parent  and  dentist, 
until  one  after  another,  they  are  displaced  by  their  suc- 
cessors. The  very  gradual  method  of  natural  displace- 
ment which  makes  the  period  of  their  disappearance  scarcely 
felt  as  it  regards  the  power  of  mastication  should  teach  ue 
that  nature  foresaw  she  could  not  spare  them.  It  ought  to 
be  regarded  quite  as  serious  a  matter  to  lose  a  deciduous 
tooth  as  a  permanent  tooth.  It  ought  to  be  held  an  inri- 
portant  matter,  not  to  be  neglected,  to  have  a  child  con- 
tinuously refusing  to  chew  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  diseased  and  sensitive  tooth. 
Who  has  not  seen  it  ?  Permanent  injury  to  all  on  that 
side  ensues.  Apart  from  the  suffering  and  its  general  de- 
pressing effects,  affected  glands,  vitiated  saliva,  imperfect 
digestion,  more  or  less,  make  up  a  sad  and  what  is  worse, 
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a  nselesfl  picture.  Or  if  the  teeth  are  lost,  by  so  mnch  pre- 
cisely as  the  power  of  mastication  is  reduced  and  its  proper 
perfonnance  hindered,  will  the  process  of  nntrition  and 
healthy,  vigorous,  perfect  strnctnral  formation  be  impaired 
as  the  ultimate  result. 

Who  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  it  a  small  matter  to  hare 
an  inferior  digestion  during  this  perir»d  of  peculiarly  rapid 
development,  unattended  though  it  be  by  any  disorders 
visible  save  those  affections  of  the  blood  and  skin  so  com- 
mon to  the  young. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  growth  of  bone,  and  moscle 
and  nerve,  the  formation  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  also 
steadily  progressing.  The  forming  teeth  seem  to  possess  a 
peculiar  sensitiveness  in  the  presence  of  constitutional 
disorder.  Take,  for  instance,  the  care  of  atrophy  of  the 
teeth.  Where  in  other  structuresuof  the  body  are  the  cor- 
responding marks  of  those  constitutional  disturbances  which 
produce  it.  The  teeth  seem  to  be  developed  on  the  re- 
motest limits  of  vital  flow,  and  the  delicate  threads  and 
silken  fibres  of  their  existence  are  made  to  tremble  and 
pale  at  the  slightest  ebb. 

If  good  mastication  and  good  digestion  be  important  at 
anytime, — if  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  most  perfect 
nutrition  and  most  healthy  growth  are  important  at  any 
time  of  Ine,  are  they  not  especially  so  during  this  period } 
"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man."  What  if  nature,  kind 
mother,  has  furnished  the  child  these  teeth  with  which  it 
may,  as  it  were,  work  out  for  itself  others  whose  structure 
shall  be  so  much  more  enduring  as  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  formed  are  superior  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  first  were  formed.  How  lamentable  the  reflec- 
tion that  in  so  many  icstances  these  conditions  are  permitted 
to  be  so  little  superior  to  the  first.  The  buoyant  forces  of 
nature,  as  they  go  on  to  till  up  the  stature  and  complete  the 
structures  of  the  body  are  not  easily  overcome ;  but  the 
secret  and  destructive  influences  they  experience  are  not 
the  less  real  because  they  are  unseen. 
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The  presence  of  the  deeiduouB  teeth  and  the  proper  per- 
formance of  mastication  has  its  natural  relation  to  the 
healthy  formation  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  we  are 
bound  to  treat  the  deciduous  teelh  with  this  fact  in  view. 

Considerations  like  these  should  require  nothing  supple- 
mental to  discover  to  us  our  duty.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  the  preservation  of  these  teeth  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  natural  and  orderly  placing  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  Their  premature  loss  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, occurring  in  almost  every  mouth,  is  followed  by 
irregularity  and  crowding  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Every 
parent  should  seek  to  avert  this  calamity.  For  a  crowded 
condition  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  great  predisposing 
causes  of  decay. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
servation of  the  deciduous' teuth  is  the  habit  of  cleansing 
the  teeth  with  brush  aud  quill  daily.  Perhaps  the  most 
lamentable  want  of  our  times,  in  connection  with  this 
whole  subject,  is  the  habit  of  cleansing  the  teeth.  Habit, 
to  be  firmly  fixed,  musi  be  begun  early.  It  hascom^  to  this^ 
that  every  wise  another  must  make  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to 
see  to  %t  that  her  children  are  taught  to  use  the  Brush  as 
soon  as  they  are  taught  to  wash  their  faces. 

The  habit  of  giving  attention  to  the  teeth  thus  early 
begun,  coupled  with  the  necessary  instruction  and  advice, 
serves  not  only  to  fix  impressions  of  their  frailty,  but  also 
of  their  value.  And  thus  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  the  safe 
guard  against  neglect,  is  early  attained  and  never  lost. 
The  brush  should  be  used  at  least  morning  and  evening, — 
deferred  in  tne  evening  until  just  before  going  to  bed.  The 
teeth  are  thereby  freed  from  whatever  may  have  been  taken 
into  the  month  after  supper,  fruits,  etc.,  and  acid  secretions. 
No  money  pays  better  than  that  ])ut  into  tooth  brushes. 
But  the  brush  must  be  aided  by  the  quill.  There  are  points 
in  perhaps  every  mouth,  where  solutions  of  food,  or  other 
acidulated  matters  cannot  be  disturbed  with  the  brush. 
The  quill  breaks  up  these  nests  on  proximal  surfaces.     The 
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use  of  brush  and  quill  is  not  a  burden  ;  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  cooiifort,  and  one  does  not  feel  well  without  them. 

I  have  a  little  boy,  aged  9,  who  has  been  using  the  brush 
dailj  since  he  was  four  years  old.  Two  of  his  first  teeth 
have  been  filled,  and  none  of  them  have  been  lost  except 
in  the  natural  process  of  displacement. 

There  is  too  much  indifierence  to  the  wants  of  children 
because  they  are  children.  Children  are  almost  universally 
allowed  to  neglect  their  teeth  because  of  a  lack  of.  decision 
in  parents,  in  enforcing  the  regular  use  of  the  brush.  And 
in  many  cases  the  dread  of  a  small  expense, — ^small  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  the  habit  of  cleansing  is  observed^ 
is  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  preservation. 

By  urging  the  habit  of  cleansing^  by  frequent  exaiuiDa- 
tions,  by  judicious  separations,  and  by  fillings,  it  may  be 
with  the  cheaper  materials,  with  very  short  sittings,  we 
must  preserve  the  children's  teeth.  It  requires  patience, 
gentleness,  and  strict  truthfulness  to  treat  with  children. 
And  what  is  more,  the  decided  support  of  the  parent. 

As  the  people  are  made  acquainted  with  these  particu- 
lars they  become  more  careful  of  their  teeth,  and  of  the 
teeth  of  their  children.  Our  pVofessiou  should  endeavor  to 
gather  up  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  and  disseminate  it. 
This,  if  I  understand  it,  is  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
Associations  like  this.  There  is  great  sale  for  small, 
judiciously  prepared,  popular  treatises  on  these  subjects. 
Education  is  the  one  idea  of  (he  day.  While  the  popular 
mind  ie  being  drawn  out  in  other  departments  of  useful 
knowledge  we  must  provide  the  needed  information  in  this 
important  field. 

For  forty  years  our  profession  has  labored  with  unabat- 
ing  eflbrt  to  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of  the 
teeth,  and  of  the  necessity  of  educated  and  skilled  men  to 
assist  the  people  in  preserving  them.  You  have  success- 
fully demonstrated  it  to  men  of  science  and  to  the  masses 
alike.  You  have  humbly,  quietly,  and  yet  resolutely,  and 
by   the  effective  aid  of  many  of  the  medical  profession. 
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demonstrated  the  importance  and  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving the  teeth.  You  have  lifted  it  from  a  position  of 
vague  uncertainty  and  non-attention  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded, apd  have  shown  that  the  teeth  stand  closely  and  in- 
fluentially  related  to  the  human  system. 

But  we  have  work  yet  before  us.  Jn  the  heat  of  the 
contest  there  seemed  to  be  little  time  to  attend  to  the  chil- 
dren. We  thought  little  about  them,  and  did  less  for  them. 
The  great  public  see  now  the  importance  of  preserving 
their  teeth.  But  they  do  not  yet  generaU/y  understand  that 
we  have  a  mission  to  their  children.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  mqst  advocate  the  cause  of  the  children. 

It  is  the  high  duty  of  the  dental  and  medical  professions 
alike  to  endeavor  to  acquaint 'men  with  the  great  funda- 
mental laws  of  health  and  of  disease,  and  with  the  facts 
and  conditions  upon  which  disease  in  general  depends. 

The  diffusion  of  much  knowledge  tends  not  only  to  di- 
minish the  accidents  of  disease,  but,  through  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  disease  once  begun,  secures  more  apparently 
the  needed  professional  assistance,  provides  against  relapses 
and  thus  multiplies  the  success,  and  enhances  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  healing  art. 


ARTICLE  III. 

Are  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth  Ever  Caused  by  Tongue 

and  Thumb  8uck%ng  f 

BY   JAB.    F.    THOMPSON,  D.    D.    8.,   M.   D. 

This  IS  a  question  I  wish  to  present  before  the  Virginia 
State  Dental  Association  as  a  voluntary  essay,  and  hooe 
it  will  bring  out  considerable  discussion.  And  since 
dental  associations  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  questions  ^pertaining  to  the  oral  cavity,  I 
therefore  present  this  as  a  subject  of  itself,  a  very  peculiar 
one,  never  having  heard  ii  or  seen  it  discussed  before  by  any 
dental  association. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  in  the  premises  tbat  I  have 
propounded,  I  will  say — yes ;  the  most  serious  results  are 
in  a  very  large  majority  of  eases  produced  by  the  oauses  I 
have  named  in  the  titb.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  old 
nurses  of  the  little  ones,  whose  existence  in  this  world  may 
be  numbered  by  only  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  say,  "  oh ! 
let  the  little  thing  learn  how  to  suck  its  thumb,  it  will 
make  it  so  good."  And  then  and  there  will  commence  a 
tuition  that  will  result  in  what  ? — a  deformity  of  the  mouth 
and  irregularity  of  the  teeth  that  will  cause  many  regrets 
in  after  life. 

What  is  the  normal  type  of  the  huaan  jaw  ?  It  is  round 
and  parbolic.  In  the  opposite  of  normal  we  find  the  jaw 
eliptical,  contracted,  disproportionately  large  and  angular. 
This  tpye  we  are  apt  to  find  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  the  habit  in  question. 

In  the  type  of  irregularity  in  this  case,  we  find  an  un- 
due prominence  in  the  anterior  incisive  aspect  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  with  much  projection  of  the  teetb, 
while  the  lower  jaw  in  these  cases  is  found  so  far  as  relates  to 
its  anterior  aspects  the  reverse  of  the  upper,  being  flattened 
while  the  teeth  incline  into  the  mouth,  this  being  caused  by 
the  thumb  or  knuckles  being  pressed  against  the  lower 
teeth,  while  the  inside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thumb  ia 
brought  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth,  acting  the 
part  of  a  double  lever.  This  mechanical  distortion  of  the 
jaw  causing  irregularities  of  the  teeth,  has  been  one  which 
has  occupied  my  attention  for  several  years  past.  1  have 
observed  it  so  closely  that  I  have  been  able  in  almost  every 
case  to  detect  it. 

I  will  cite  a  case  in  practice  of  a  lady  patient,  aged  25  or 
30,  who  came  to  me  to  have  a  partial  dentine  com- 
posing the  upper  front  teeth  inserted.  Upon  examining 
iier  mouth,  and  finding  undue  prominence  of  the  anterior 
incisive  portion  of  the  superior  iQaxillary,  with  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  somewhat  flattened  in,  I  immediately 
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asked  her  the  question  whether  or  not  she  was  ever  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  sucking  her  thumb  when  young.  Withont 
any  hesitancy  she  told  ine  she  did  so  until  she  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to  her  how  the  bad 
formation  of  her  mouth  was  brought  about,  she  immediately 
commenced  to  censure  those  who  had  the  care  of  her  in 
her  early  childhood.  Were  it  not  for  this  deformity,  she 
would  be  very  good  looking. 

I  have  astonished  mothers,  who  have  come  to  me  with 
their  little  six  or  seven  year  old  ones,  upon  examining 
their  mouths,  by  asking  the  question,  if  they  had  not 
been  addicted  to  the  habit  of  sucking  their  thumbs ;  aiidl  in- 
variably received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  they 
would  ask  why  should  ask  the  question. 

I  would  then  point  out  my  reason  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  deformity,  and  irregularity  of  the  teeth.  They 
would  be  utterly  surprised  at  the  result,  and  would  own  that 
they  had  encouraged  the  habit  in  order  to  make  them  good. 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  parents  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
bad  results  that  are  brought  about  by  this  habit. 

Sucking  the  tongue  is  another  form  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  serious  of  all, 
I  believe  it  is  a  habit  that  is  continued  for  a  long  time, 
and  been  run  into  adult  age,  nnd  up  to  middle  life  we  find 
some  people  constantly  sucking  their  tongues  when  they 
get  quiet,  or  on  going  to  sleep  or  thinking  about  something. 
The  tongue  is  then  pressed  like  a  stick  against  the  upper 
jaw,  and  there  constant  pressure  is  made,  so  that* persons 
who  have  this  habit,  have  the  jaw  actually  pushed  out,  not 
as  it  is  with  the  thumb,  but  the  whole  arch  pushed  out. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  make  plaster  casts  of 
tlie  crises  I  have  seen,  which  would  show  how  exactly  the 
thumb  fits  into  the  palate  ariih,  and  pushing  the  upper  jaw 
out,  and  how  the  lower  jaw  seems  to  have  been  pushed  in 
by  the  weight  of  the  hand.  These  habits  that  I  have 
6)>oken  of,  are  apt  to  make  some  children  weak,  thin  and 
pale,  brought  about  no  doubt  by  a  constant  flow  of  saliva, 
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which  is  excited  in  the  mouth  by  the  act  of  socking, 
causing  a  drain  upon  the  system  which  is  thrown  into  the 
stomach,  thereby  impairing  the  digestive  apparatus  as  well 
as  the  appetite. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  cases  where  a  dentist  is 
at  work  trying  to  correct  the  evil  of  irregularities,  while 
the  patient  is  at  work  constantly  producing  it  by  the  habits 
in  question.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  as  professional 
men,  when  we  come  across  cases  in  our  young  patients  like 
those  I  have  enumerated,  to  investigate  them  through  their 
parents,  or  those  who  have  charge  of  them,  and  teach  them 
how  much  injury  is  brought  upon  the  little  ones  by  the 
pernicious  habit  of  sucking  their  thumbs  ?  In  fact  it  is  a 
dnty  we  owe  to  our  patients  and  patro.ns,  to  tell  them  of 
these  results  so  they  can  tell  otljers. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  have  beyond  a  question  of  doubt, 
shown  how  irregularities  and  deformities  are  produced  by 
the  habit  of  tongue  and  thumb  sucking,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  else  which  children  do  with  their  mouths  that 
can  deform  them,  except  sucking. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Afnerican  Dental  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Assooiatioh 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Tuesday,  August  Ist,  1876. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  State  and  Local  Dental  Societies  and  Dental 
Colleges  in  the  Union,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  should 
be  fully  represented  at  that  meeting,  the  Centennial  year 
of  national  existence.  The  occasion  is  one  not  only  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  that  united  brotherhood  which  we 
desire  as  fellow  countrymen,  but  in  addition,  as  professional 
men,  the  representative  character  of  the  organization  makes 
it  the  most  powerful  and  eflfective  means  for  the  elevation 
of  our   profession   in   advancing  the  cause  of  education. 
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Speaking  not  for   any  particular   section,  or   any   single 

interest,  bnt  for  the  profession  at  large,  its  recommendations 

assume  a  force  that  no  local  organization  can  possibly  coit)- 

mand.     At  the  time  of  its  inception  in   1859,  there  were 

present  at  the  meeting  at  Niagara,  representations  from  ten 

local  organizations. 

In  the  brief  period  of  sixteen   years,  that  has  elapsed 

since  that  the  number  of  state  and  local  societies  that  have 

been  formed,  and  sending  delegates  to  the  Association  has 

been  increased  seven  fold.     There   are,  however,  several 

states  in  which  dental  societies  have  not  vet  been  established. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  profession  there,  will  at  once  move 

in  this  matter,  and   organ'ze  State  and  local  societies,  and 

send  delegates  to  this  meeting.     The  representative  basis 

of  the  Association  demand  that  none  other  than  those  who 

come   with    credentials  as  delegates  from  State  and  local 

societies,  and  dental  colleges,  can  be  received  as  members. 

This  however,  does  not  debar  any  respectable  practitioner,  as 
is  only  necessary  to  unite  with  a  local  organization  to  be 

sent  as  a  delegate. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  taking  place  in  1876,  is  cal- 
culated to  attract  among  others  from  abroad,  a  number  of 
our  professional  brethren ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  make  arrangements  to  visit  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  If  they 
should  do  so  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  participate  in  the 
deliberations  on  that  occasion,  the  Association  would  assume 
the  character  of  an  International  Congress  of  the  profes- 
sion, a  consummation  most  earnestly  to  be  desired.  Invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  the  profession  in  foreign 
countries,  to  unite  with  us  on  that  occasion.  While  we 
should  be  most  happy  to  receive  delegates  from  foreign  den 
tal  societies,  reputable  foreign  practitioners  who  may  pre- 
sent themselves  without  the  credentials  of  a  dental  society, 
would  be  gladly  welcomed,  and  exception  of  the  organic 
law  would  be  made  in  their  favor. 

J.  H.  McQuiLLEN)  Cortes j>onding  Secretary, 
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ARTICLE  V. 

To  Editor  of  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  : 

Dear  Sir — 

Will  you  kindly  give  place  to  the  tbllowing  announce- 
rnent  in  the  February  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Den- 
tal SciKNCK,"  and  oblige 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  T.  Moffatt. 


At  the  December  monthly  meeting  of  the  "  Anverican 
Academy  of  Denial  Science^'*  Dr.  D.  M.  Parker,  member 
of  the  Centennial  Board  of  State  Managers,  and  President 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  chair,  it  was  voted  unamiraously 
that  the  Academy  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  some  suitable 
manner  the  claims  of  Dentistry,  or  more  properly,  of  *'  Oral 
Science,"  at  the  coming  "  Centennial"  at  Philadelphia. 

A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  they  have  held  weekly  meetingb  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  To  this  committee  have  been 
added  as  "  advisory  members,"  representative  men  through- 
out the  country.' 

In  order  to  still  further  aid  the  committee  in  this  under- 
taking, they  now  request  the  co-operation  of  all  members 
of  the  profession  who  may  be  interested  in  the  movement, 
and  would  solicit  any  information  pertinent  to  the  subject 
that  any  one  may  have  in  their  power  to  give.  They  par- 
ticularly desire  facta  relative  to  the  early  history  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  ;  as  to  individual  practitioners 
and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  at  securing  a  suitable 
and  thorough  education  in  this  specialty  of  rnedicine. 

All  information  bearing  upon  the  above  points,  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  committee,  and  may  be  sent  to 

Geo.  T.  Moffatt,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Committee^ 

No.  1  Hotel  Boylsten, 

Boston^  Mass, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


Office  of  the  Celluloid  Mahufactubino  Co, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  28tli,  1875. 

S.  S.  White,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir. — The  iDclosed  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  explaining  the  case  of  Goodyear  Dental 
Yulcanite  Company  and  Josiah  Bacon  against  Flagg,  will 
give  you  the  situation  better  than  if  I  undertook  the  ex- 
planation myself.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  move- 
ment  of  Josiah  Bacon  in  Baltimore  last  week,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  again  made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Cel- 
luloid in  connection  with  the  vulcanite  rubber  dental  plates, 
and  which  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  we 
appeared  by  counsel,  is  another  evidence  of  their  attempts, 
by  all  underhanded  means,  to  steal  a  inarch  upon  us,  instead 
of  meeting  the  issue  square  upon  its  merits. 

Yours  truly, 

Marshall  Leffsrts,  President 

New  York,  December  2;3d,  1875. 

Marshall    Leffebts,   Esq.,   President  of  the  Celluloid 

Manufacturing  Company, 

Dear  Sir— The  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company 
and  Josiah  Bacon  have  this  day  voluntarily  withdrawn  the 
suit  against  Dr.  Eben  M.  Flagg,  which  they  brought,  you 
will  remember,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  Dr.  Flagg 
from  the  use  of  Celluloid  in  making  dental  plates,  and  have 
consented  to  pay  Dr.  Flagg's  costs  rather  than  pursue  the 
case  any  further. 
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In  view  of  the  long-continned  threats  by  Mr.  Bacon  and 
his  Company  to  prosecute  and  punish  dentists  daring  to  use 
Celluloid  for  dental  plates,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be 
informed  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  suit  was 
begun  and  ended.  It  was  begun  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  for  the  Goodyear  Cotppany  and  Mr.  Bacon. 
They  had  several  years  in  which  to  collect  their  evidence 
and  to  prepare  for  trial.  They  chose  their  own  court  and 
their  own  place  of  trial,  their  own  defendant  and  their  own 
time.  They  chose  to  begin  the  suit  in  midsummer,  when 
lawyers  arc  absent  from  the  city  on  their  vacation.  They 
could  not  have  a  better  case  against  any  one  than  they  had 
against  Dr.  Flagg,  as  it  was  admitted  beyond  question  and 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  he  had  for  over  a  year  used 
Celluloid  in  making  dental  plates,  and  had  infringed  the 
Cummings  patent,  if  the  use  of  Celluloid  constituted  any 
infringement. 

If  the  complainants  sincerely  desired  a  test  case  this 
surely  was  a  favorable  one  for  them.  The  Celluloid  Com- 
pany were  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  finally  put  an  end  to 
the  threats  of  the  Goodyear  Company  and  Mr.  Bacon. 

The  complainants  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  made 
a  motion  before  Judge  Blatchford,  in  New  York,  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction,  using  on  that  motion  the  evidence  they 
had  so  long  been  accumulating, — using  also  the  affidavits  of 
Josiah  Bacon ;  of  G.  H.  P.  Flagg,  a  dentist  of  Boston ;  of 
.Dubois  B.  Parmlee,  a  chemist ;  of  Henry  B.  Renwick,  an 
expert;  and  of  Henry  I.  Fisk. 

They  also  referred  to  the  printed  record  in  the  Smith 
case  and  to  the  previous  decisions  in  their  favor,  and  they 
presented  to  the  court,  ae  exhibits  for  examination,  metal 
dental  plates,  vulcanite  dental  plates,  and  Celluloid  dental 
plates.  In  short,  it  seems  that  the  complainants  used  on 
that  motion  everything  of  fact  or  of  law  that  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  experienced  counsel,  aid  theui  in  any  way. 

The  motion  was  argued  by  Messrs.  E.  N.  Dickerson  and 
B,  F.  Lee,  for  the  complainants,  and  by  Judge  William  D. 
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Shipman,  Clarence  A.  Seward,  and  E.  Luther  flainiltou, 
for  Dr.  Magg.  Elaborate  printed  brieft  were  submitted  to 
Judge  Blatchford,  ajid  while  he  had  the  matter  under  eon- 
eidi.'ration,  Dr.  Flagg,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  the  case  on 
for  a  speedy  trial,  applied  to  the  Court  and  obtained  an 
order  to  compel  the  complainants  to  put  in  their  proof  by  a 
certain  fixed  day. 

The  time  fixed  by  that  order  expired  this  afternoon. 

On  December  7th,  Judge  Blatchford  rendered  his  de- 
cision denying  their  motion  •for«»»pBeliminai;y  injunction, 
and  filed  the  following  opinioh  J9  ijie-o^se-'*  » .    / 

D.  S.  CiRCUfT  "CoUftT,  S0,UT-HEIM*r   T>iSTRl<7^  OF  N.,  .Y, 

Tub  GoorttfiAB:  DKjiTifii  rT.tiaeANiTB  XSo.f  akd.  oiaiKiM 
V8,  Eben  M.  Flag<3^.'  «..     .. '•,   ,  . 

Blatchford,  J.  :      '         ►    ;  .W  t  •**  .  ;-i  ,  :  ,   .  " 

"  I  do  not  find  that  any  decision  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  plaintifl^s  patent  which  gives  to  it  such  a  construc- 
tion as  necessarily  includes  the  process  and  substance  used 
by  the  defendant.  In  the  Gardner  case  the  defendant  did 
not  compound  India-rubber  with  sulphur,  but  he  com- 
pounded India  rubber  with  iodine,  and  he  employed  heat 
to  harden  the  rubber.  {Goodyear  Dental  Vvlcaniie  Cofn- 
pany  vs.  Gardner ^  4  Fisher^ s  Patent  Cases^  224,  231.) 

"  In  the  Smitlj  case  the  view  of  the  Court  was  that  the 
material  to  be  used  under  the  plaintifT^s  patent  in  carrying 
out  the  invention  patented  was  to  be  India  rubber,  *  and 
the  compounds  commonly  employed  therewith  reduced  to  a 
soft  plastic  condition,  capable  of  vulcanization  and  sub- 
sequently vulcanized.'  {Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Com- 
pany vs.  Sfnith^  6  Official  Gazette  of  Patent  Offi^e^  586.) 

"  It  appears  from  the  description  of  the  process  used  by 
the  defendant  in  this  suit,  that  he  does  not  use  India-rubber 
or  any  substance  capable  of  vulcanization.  That  the  sub- 
stance he  uses  is  one  which  is  rendered  plastic  by  heat,  and 
is  not  liardened  by  heat.  That  heat  is  used  in  tde  process 
to  soften  the  substance  and  render  it  plastic  and  not  to 
harden  it,  and  that  the  substance  after  being  moulded  is 


•       •    •  < 
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hardened  by  being  cooled.  It  is  not.  snlBSciently  clear  that 
this  process  is  embraced  in  the  claim  of  the  plaintifPs  patent 
to  warrant  the  granting  of  an  injunction  until  one  is 
awarded  as  the  result  of  a  decree  for  the  plaintiffs  on  final 
hearing." 

Instead  of  proceeding  with  the  case  and  putting  in  their 
proofs  as  the  Court  has  ordered  them  to  do,  the  complain- 
ants this  afternoon  discontinued  and  dismissed  the  suit,  and 
consented  to  pay  Dr.  Flagg's  costs  rather  than   to  go  on. 
The  co^j)l^'n^t»-Jigivp:thiis  chosen   to  back  out  of  a  suit 
institutecl  iy  /h^iU^tttO^auil  brought,  as  they  pretended,  to 
...  teft-t|?et  qucstijoi-bctwacp  :Tiiljftjait^<tpd/.Cfej|uloid.     Judge 
.•".•^tclifordiSfeijifiitJn   ob:  flfefr  •jAfctibiiAiafe  ihe  shadow  of 
:  Ae.tfpming.  «fVent,  which. fif.d«qbrljid need  them  to  with- 

(Signed)        Yours  truly, 

E.  Luther  Hamilton,  Solicitor  for  Dr.  Flugg. 
— Dental  Cosmos. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Osteo-Sarcoma  of  Lower  Jaw. 

KEPOBTED  BT  C.  8.  BRT0G8,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen — The  first  patient  I  present  to  you  this  morn- 
ing is  W ,  colored,  aged  52,  a  small  farmer  and  preacher, 

who  comes  from  our  county  of  Putnam  for  advice  and 
treatment.  He  has  always  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  from 
disease  until  within  the  last,  three  years.  About  that  time 
he  discovered  a  small  nodule  on  the  inner  part  of  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  hard,  immovable,  not 
tender  to  the  touch,  nor  painful.  It  has  grown  rapidly, 
until  now,  as  you  see,  it  is  as  large  as  the  closed  hand  ;  it  is 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  occupies  both  sides  of  the  jaw 
bone.  It  is  irregularly  nodulated,  elastic  in  some  parts,  in 
others  very  inelastic;  not  tender  upon  pressure.  On  the 
outside  the  skin  is  intact,  and  apparently  but  little  diseased  ; 
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bnt  ou  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  ulceration  had  set  in  at 
several  points,  and  fungns  granulations  have  sprouted  up, 
accompanied  with  an  unpleasant,  ichorous  discbarge.  By 
passing  into  the  central  part  of  the  tumour  a  small  ex. 
ploring  needle,  it  encounters  spiculse  of  bone ;  so  it  does 
when  i^assed  into  other  parts  of  the  mass.  The  patient  is 
not  much  reduced,  for,  although  spare  and  thin,  he  says  he 
never  weighed  much  more  than  he  does  at  present.  His 
appetite  is  pretty  fair,  and  his  sleep  not  much  disturbed. 
His  principal  inconvenience  is  in  talking — the  tumour  in- 
terfering very  much  with  articulation — and  he  is  anxious 
to  be  relieved  of  the  diseased  mass,  that  he  may  preach  to 
his  colored  brethren. 

From  the  great  firmness  of  the  mass,  togetlier  with  its 
oblong  shape,  and  smooth  or  smoothly-nodnlated  surface, 
but  more  especially  from  the  detection  of  hundreds  of 
spiculse  of  bone  in  its  substance,  I  conclude  that  it  is  a  case 
of  osteo-sarcoma. 

Osteo  sarcoma  may  form  on  the  outer  surface  or  in  the 
interior  of  bones.  In  the  former  case  it  is  denominated 
periosteal,  and  in  the  latter  central. 

In  the  case   before  us,  tlie  growth  seems  to  have  taken 
plaac  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.     Such  tumors 
often  attain  Urge  size;  most  generally  they  are  malignant 
often  returning  after  removal,  and  sooner  or  later  infecting 
the  general  system. 

The  only  alternative,  in  this  poor  man's  case,  gentlemen, 
is  the  removal  of  the  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  upon  which 
the  tumor  is  situated.  The  part  of  the  jaw  to  be  removed 
extends  from  between  the  incisor  and  the  canine  tooth  of 
the  right  side  to  tlie  right  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  the  great  honor  oT 
being  the  first  surgeon  to  attempt  the  amputation  of  the 
lower  jaw  belongs  to  an  American,  and  a  native  of  our 
own  good  State,  Dr.  W.  H.  Deaderick,  of  Athens ;,  since 
then  it  has  been  often  done  by  surgeons  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world — not  only  parts  of  the  jaw  having  beea  ra- 
3 
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moved,  but,  in  many  instances,  the  removal  of  the  entire 
jaw  bone  has  been  effected. 

When  the  patient  shall  have  been  placed  on  the  table,  in 
the  lecninbent  position,  and  brought  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether,  I  shall  make  an  incision  from  the  zygoma- 
tic process  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  ear  down  to  the 
base  of  the  jaw,  thence  around  to  the  symphisis  menti, 
under  the  lower  border  of  the  bone ;  then  pass  up,  verti- 
cally, to  the  free  border  of  the  lip.  This  large  flap  is  to  be 
rapidly  dissected  uflf  from  the  tumor,  taking  care  to  keep  as 
close  to  it  as  possible,  without  leaving  any  diseased  structure 
behind.  Any  large  vessels  that  may  have  been  opened 
having  been  attended  to,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  bone  is  to  be  detached,  and  the  bone  sawn 
through  at  the  point  selected  ;  then,  the  bone  having  been 
grasped,  is  drawn  outward,  and  the  soft  parts  detached  from 
its  inner  side,  not  forgetting  that  we  should  keep  as  close 
to  the  tumour  as  is  consistent  with  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
eased tissues. 

In  separating  these  parts  from  the  tumor  and  bone,  we 
avoid  the  point  and  edge  of  tJie  knife  as  much  as  possible, 
using  the  handle  more  freely. 

The  body  and  angle  of  the  jaw  having  been  detached 
from  their  connection,  we  proceed  to  separate  the  sotl  parts 
from  the  coronoid  process,  which  is  not  always  an  easy  task ; 
and  then,  drawing  the  portion  of  jaw  outward,  the  knife  is 
passed  close  to  the  bone,  over  the  condyloid  process,  into 
the  articulation,  which  is  then  freely  opened,  and  the  tumor 
completely  severed  from  its  attachments.  This  last  ma- 
noeuvre is  a  most  important  one,  from  the  fatit  of  the  close 
and  intimate  relations  the  internal  maxillary  artery  holds 
to  the  condyle. 

All  hemorrhage  having  been  checked  by  appropriate 
measures,  which  you  understand,  the  flap  will  be  brought 
into  position,  and  maintained  by  the  silver  suture,  which  I 
always  use.  The  resulting  deformity  will  be  much  less 
than  any  one  would  imagine. 
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[The  operation  was  then  performed  as  described;  the 
half  pf  the  jaw  upon  which  was  seated  the  tnmor  was  soon 
exsected.  Very  little  hemorrhage  followed,  because  the 
common  carotid  was  thoroughly  compressed  during  the 
entire  operation.  The  flap  was  returned  to  its  place,  and 
kept  in  situ  by  six  or  eight  sutures.  Cold-water  dressing 
was  ordered,  and  the  patient  carried  to  his  room.  In  two 
weeks  he  was  again  brought  before  the  class,  with  the 
wciund  entirely  healed,  and  with  comparatively  little  de- 
formity. Tbe  tumor  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
osteo  sarcoma,  a  section  displaying  a  number  of  bony  spiculse 
very  slender  and  long,  between  which  was  a  gelatino  car* 
tilaginouB  deposit.] — Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Treatment  of  Exposed  Pvlps. 

BY  D.  D.   PEABODT. 
Read  before  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society^  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May,  1875. 

The  dental  pulp  may  be  said  to  be  exposed  when  the 
covering  which  has  been  provided  for  its  protection  has 
been  by  any  means  removed,  permitting  the  approach  and 
action  of  external  influences.  Occasionally,  the  removal  of 
such  protection  is  followed  by  no  serious  results  for  months, 
and  even  years :  but,  as  we  have  learned  by  'experience, 
the  great  majority  of  such  exposures  are  speedily  succeeded 
by  the  most  intense  pain,  calling  into  requisition  all  our 
skill,  as  well  as  patience,  for  its  alleviation,  and  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  tooth  to  its  normal  condition. 

Let  UB  look  at  the  nature  of  the  agencies  most  active  in 
causing  irritation  of  the  pnlp.  They  are  numerous;  but 
we  will  only  mention  three :  chemical,  thermal,  and  me- 
chanical. The  first  two  are  most  frequently  found  in  oper- 
ation in  cavities  of  decay  wheje  sufficient  enamel  remains 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  hard  substances  in  close  proximity 
to  the  pulp,  but  where  cold   and  hot  fluids  and  chemical 
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agents  in  Bolntion  readily  find  their  waj,  and  are  generally 
the  cause  of  the  first  alarm.  Such  are  usually  found 
between  molars  and  bicuspids  ;  while  those  oftener  aflFect^d 
bj  ujechanical  means  alone,  are  in  the  crown  cavities  of 
molars,  and  the  worn  and  concaved  apices  of  canines  and 
incisors. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  simplest  form  of  exposure,  ex- 
isting where  the  grinding  surface^'  have  been  worn  by  at- 
trition until  mastication  has  become  painful.  In  such  teeth 
there  is  usually  no  caries.  Nearly  always,  the  pulp  has 
protected  itself  by  the  deposit  of  osteo-dentine  from  being 
completely  uncovered,  but  not  from  the  action  of 'presinre 
on  the  fluids  contained  in  the  minute  dentinal  tubuli  suffi- 
cient to  be  transmitted  to  the  pulp,  and  thus  cause 
pain.  My  only  treatment  for  this  diflSculty  has  been  com- 
plete dryness,  and  the  thorough  application  of  a  moistened 
pencil  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  sensitive  surface, 
which  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry  for  ten  or  fifteen  niin. 
utes.  Thus  far  I  have  found  one  application  to  be  sufficient. 
The  next  degree  of  difficulty  in  treatment  is  that  form 
found  in  the  approximal  and  distal  cavities  of  incisors  and 
canines  and  the  crown  cavities  of  molare ;  while  those  most 
difficult  of  access  to  the  operator,  and  probably  for  this 
reason,  the  last  to  yield  to  curative  treatment,  are  those  in 
the  approximal,  distal  and  buccal  surfaces  of  molars  and 
buccal  surfaces  of  molars  and  bicuspids.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  interior 
of  the  cavity,  an  unobstructed  view  of  which  may  be  best 
obtained,  if  at  all,  after  the  application  of  the  rubber-dam. 
After  the  cavity  is  dried  as  much  as  may  be  by  absorbents 
and  warm  air,  the  carious  portion  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved with  sharp  excavators,  exercising  care  to  draw  the 
instrument,  not  toward  the  infiamed  organ,  nor  parallel  to 
it,  but  directly  away  from  it.  After  this  is  accomplished, 
if  there  is  no  discharge  of  serum  or  pus,  and  the  most 
delicate  touch  of  the  instrument  over  the  exposed  portion 
causes  slight  pain,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pulp,  though 
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highly  inflamed,  has  not  been  to  any  extent  destroyed  by 
disease.  If  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  severe  throbbing, 
an  incision  with  a  very  sharp  and  thin  lance  is  followed  by 
almost  immediate  relief  from  pain.  After  the  flow  of  blood 
has  ceased — and  the  freer  the  flow  the  better — dry  ttie 
cavity  gently  but  thoroughly,  and  moisten  whole  interior 
with  absolute  alcohol.  This  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  the  dried  carbonate  of  potassa  to  strong 
alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the  fluid  ounce, 
and  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  this  connection.  Pre- 
pare the  edges  of  the  walls  as  if^or  final  plugging,  [f 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  pain  after  depiction,  tincture 
aconite  one  drachm,  to  one  ounce  chloroform  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  When  complete  relief  from  pain  has 
been  obtained,  a  few  minutes  rest  from  further  treatment  is 
advisable,  in  order  to  give  complete  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  foregoing ;  after  which,  if  all  remains  quiet,  the 
cavity  is  in  readiness  for  the  insertion  of  some  filling  to  pro- 
tect the  work  already  accomplished.  Now  the  question 
arises,  wliat  shall  this  be?  Tiiere  are  various  methods  ad- 
vanced by  difierent  operators,  but  I  will  only  speak  briefly 
of  my  own.  After  reading  carefully  the  different  views  of 
many  writers,  and  witnessing  the  operations  of  others,  I 
have  used  in  succession  a  thin  paste  of  oxy-«hloride  of  zinc, 
which  I  now  regard  as  extremely  dangerous ;  a  varnish  of 
Canada  balsam  in  chloroform,  followed  by  the  oxy  chloride 
which  is  little  better ;  and  gutta  percha  varnish,  which  is 
liable  to  fail  from  shrinking  and  drawing  away  from  the 
walls.  Though  the  last  two  are  far  preferable  to  the  first, 
yet  so  much  pain  follows  the  insertion  of  the  oxychloride, 
that  for  some  minutes  it  would  seem  as  if  the  last  state  of 
the  pulp  was  worse  than  the  first.  Neither  of  these  methods 
have  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  If  practicable,  I  prefer 
to  leave  the  osteo-plastic  capping  or  filling  in  situ  for  two, 
four  and  even  six  months  before  inserting  the  final  plug. 
This  form  of  treatment  I  have  practiced  for  about  five 
years ;  and,  prompted  by  curiosity,  have  removed  several 
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eappings  to  asBiire  myself  of  resultg,  which  have  been  in 
most  cases  favorable ;  still  I  dare  not  assert  that  this  course 
is  by  any  means  safe  or  certain.  For  a  few  months  past  I 
have  fonnd  far  more  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  doubtless  to 
the  patient,  from  the  employment  of  a  varnish  composed 
of  gum  copal  one  drachm,  and  pure  sulphuric  ether  one 
ounce.  Apply  freely  to  the  dried  surface  of  the  dentine 
and  pulp,  exercising  caution  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  pass 
outside  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Dry  with  warm  air  and 
apply  a  second  time,  which  will  be  found  sufScient  to  cover 
the  surface  with  a  hard  coating — closely  adherent,  non-con- 
ducting, and  non-irritant.  Over  this,  place  a  soft  coating 
of  Guilloie'  Cement,  anid  allow  it  to  harden  ;  then  fill  the 
cavity  with  the  Kame  material,  mixed  as  stiff  as  it  can  be 
manipulated,  allow  it  to  dry  for  ten  minutes,  and  coat  with 
sandarac  varnish. — Dental  Advertiser, 
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Alumni  Meeting, — All  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  College  Building,  Corner  Lexington  and  Eutaw 
Streets,  Baltimore  City,  on  Wednesday,  March  8th,  1876,  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  '*  Alumni 
Association."  The  Annual  Commencement  of  this  College  will 
be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music ,  on  Friday  evening,  March 
10th,  1876. 

John  W.  Farmer,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Geobge  F.  Eeesee,  D.  D.  S. 

For  Alumni^ 
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Southern  Dental  Association. — The  Eighth  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1876,  being  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
All  dentists  of  good  standing  in  the  profession  are  cordially 
invited^  to  be  present.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Arrington,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  is  the  President  of  this  Association,  and  Dr.  J.  Hall 
Moore,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Treasurer.  Dr.  Jas.  F.  Thompson, 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  the  Secretary,  will  furnish  any  infor- 
mation dbsired  concerning  the  annual  meeting. 

The  April  meeting  will  be  the  third  held  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  during  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  now  time  to  chooce 
another  point  further  East  and  South.  After  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  came  the  one  at  Memphis,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  the  one  now  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  is  still  in  a  triangle  of 
the  same  section  of  country  as  the  two  preceding  places.  To 
have  chosen  a  point  East  for  the  present  meeting,  would  have 
afforded  an  opportunity  ^or  many  of  the  members  residing  in 
Atlantic  States  to  participate  without  being  compelled  to  go  so 
far  from  home,  especially  as  this  is  the  third  time  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  do  so  within  the  past  three  years.  We 
trust  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  from  the  Atlantic 
States  may  attend  the  Nashville  meeting  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Such  a  change  of  location  will  certainly  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  Association. 


The  Ether  Spray  as  an  Ancesthetic, — Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  M. 
R.  G.  S.,  describes  the  following  case  of  excision  by  the  scissors 
under  ether  spray  in  the  London  Lancet : — 

*A  maiden  lady,  aged  sixty-four,  came,  on  September  9th,  from 
a  town  fifty  miles  distant,  to  place  herself  under  my  care.  She 
was  suffering  from  a  very  hard  scirrhus  tumor  of  the  left 
breast,  rather  larger  than  a  turkey's  egg,  which  she  had  first 
noticed  eight  months  before,  when  it  was  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  operation  was  performed  as 
follows  : — First  a  spray  of  common  ether  was  directed  on  to  the 
breast  for  five  minutes  ;  then  two  sprays  of  ansBsthetic  ether 
were  directed — the  one  by  Mr.  Cross,  and  the  other  by  our  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Bayfield — on  either  side  of  the  tumor,  for  five  more 
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minutes,  until  the  whole  breast  was  frozen  quite  hard.  I  then, 
after  making  an  angular  cut  in  the  skin  at  the  outer  margin  of 
the  tumour,  carried  the  lower  blade  of  the  cutting-scissors 
deeply  down  through  the  breast  until  it  appeared  to  r^t  upon 
the  pectoral  muscle.  Then,  keeping;  this  blade  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, I  easily  cut  the  lower  flap,  about  an  inch  from  the  tumor, 
with  three  or  four  strokes  of  the  scissors.  The  upper  flap  was 
cut  as  easily.  I  next  thrust  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  my  left 
hand  deep  into  the  wound,  and,  grasping  the  tumor  firmfy, 
raised  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pectoral  muscle.  It  was 
then  easy  to  detach  it  with  a  few  strokes  of  a  pair  of  tooth- 
edged  scissors.  The  operation  so  far  was  completed  in  less  than 
three  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  first 
incision,  and  was  attended  with  very  little  loss  of  blood.  When 
the  spray  was  withdrawn'  there  was  some  hemorrhage  from 
three  small  vessels  in  the  tissues  which  had  been  cut  by  the 
sharp-edged  rcissors,  two  of  which  were  tre.ited  by  torsion,  and 
th&  other  tied  with  silk,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  being  cut  off 
short.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by  six 
sutures,  and  each  of  the  twelve  spots  through  which  the  needle 
was  passed  was  previously  separately  frozen  by  the  spray. 

My  patient,  who  declared  beforehand  that  she  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  pain,  gave  very  little  indication  of  having  felt  any 
during  the  operation,  and  said  afterward  that  **  it  liurt  her,  but 
not  a  great  deal."  That  her  estimate  of  her  extreme  sensitive- 
ness was  correct,  (and  indirectly  the  success  of  the  anaesthetic) 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  introduction  of  one  of 
the  sutures  through  a  part  of  the  skin  which  had  been  accident- 
ally insnffiiently  frozen,  she  cried  out  loudly,  and  declared 
that  this  '^  hurt  her  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  together.*' 

The  wound,  which  was  dressed  with  oiled  lint  and  cotton- 
wool, united  by  first  intention,  except  in  a  spot  where  I  had 
made  a  slight  notch  at  the  junction  of  two  cuts  of  the  scissors, 
and  at  the  place  of  the  first  incision  ;  but  there  never  was  more 
than  just  enough  discharge  to  moisten  the  dressing,  and  that 
was  entirely  dried  up  by  the  sixteenth  day.  The  patient  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  one  day,  and  to  her  bedroom  and  an  ad- 
joining sitting-room  for  a  week. 

The  scissors  used  for  making  the  first  incisions  were  ordinary 
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^'elbow-scissors/*  with  the  blad*s  inclined  to  the  handles  at 
about  a  third  of  a  right  angle ;  those  for  making  the  deeper 
incisions  were  tooth-edged  and  slightly  curved  "  on  the  flat  of 
the  blade." 
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TreatmejU  of  Neuralgia. — The  Practitioner  gives  the  follow- 
ing from  Dr.  Von  Pitha  on  this  subject : — 

V.  Pitha  himself  has  suffered  for  two  years  from  the  most 
severe  neuralgia,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  wound  in  an 
operation,  ana  his  account  of  his  own  case  contains  many  points 
of  interest.  In  particular  he  dwells  upon  the  vagaries  of  the 
imagination  in  this  affection,  and  states  that  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  he  had  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  irritation  of  the 
projecting  spicules  as  well  as  the  blows  of  the  stone  against  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  viscus  being  distinctly  felt ;  and  he  was 
only  satisfied  of  the  incorrectness  of  his  opinion  after  the  bladder 
had  been  carefully  searched  with  a  sound.  From  that  moment 
all  the  sensations  vanished.  From  observations  on  himself  and 
others,  he  believes  th^  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  administering  it,  since  it  operates 
Quickly,  and  the  narcosis  is  slight  compared  with  the  great 
aiminution  of  pain  that  is  effected  ;  moreover,  it  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated  without  injurious  effects.  The  smallest 
effective  doses  should  be  commenced  with,  and  these  should 
only  be  increased  when  absolutely  requisite.  He  gives  a  cau- 
tion against  employing  morphia  in  those  who  have  disease  of 
the  heart,  as  it  sometimes  produces  in  them  deadly  pallor,  cold 
sweats,  etc.  When  the  toxic  influence  of  morphia  is  manifested 
he  recommends  energetic  walking  in  the  open  air,  washing  of 
the  skin  with  vinegar,  clysters  of  strong  coffee,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  artificial  respii  at  ion.  As  a  remedy  preventing  the  un- 
pleasant after-effects  of  morphia  on  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  V.  Pitha  recommends  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  or  a 
minute  proportion  { 100th  of  a  grain)  of  atropia  may  be  added 
to  the  injection  fluid. 
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Siibcidaneous   Injection  of  Chloroform    in  the  Treatment  of 
Facial  Nivuralgia, — Geo.  Wood,  M.  D.,  0.  M.,  writes  as  follows  : 

Dr.  0.  H.,  aged  about  fifty,  dark  hair,  eyes  and  complexion, 
very  spare,  weight  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  pounds,  has 
suffered  from  facial  neuralgia  of  left  side  of  the  face  since  1854  ; 
has  undergone  all  systems  of  treatment  with  little  or  no  relief. 
In  1872  had  the  lower  jaw  trephined  and  a  section  of  the  nerve 
removed  ;  this  gave  him  relief  for  several  months,  but  eventually 
the  neuralgia  returned  harder,  if  possible  than  ever.  He  first 
came  under  my  care  in  August,  1873.  I  gave  him  different 
irons,  tonics,  bark,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  croton 
chloral  hydrate,  and  also  all  the  different  and  various  neuralgic 
pills  that  I  ever  heard  of,  with  but  temporary  success. 

In  August  of  1874,  I  injected  fifteen  minims  of  chloroform 
underneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  jaw,  p^  near 
the  exit  of  the  mental  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  as  I  could.  It 
gave  him  entire  relief  in  an  hour,  but  caused  partial  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  left  cheek.  In  a  week  I  repeated  the  in- 
jection and  put  him  upon  drachm  doses  of  the  elix.  of  guarana 
three  times  a  day.  In  September  and  December,  and  aUo  in 
April,  he  had  a  very  slight  return  of  the  pain,  each  recurrence 
being  less  severe.  At  each  of  these  times  I  repeated  the  chlo- 
roform, and  he  now  seems  to  be  entirely  well. 

My  partner.  Dr.  Rose,  had  a  lady  patient,  unmarried,  aged 
about  forty-five,  who  had  been  a  terrible  sufferer  from  the  same 
disease  for  seventeen  years  ;  had  consulted  the  most  eminent 
men  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  had  tried  all  the  pre- 
scriptions recommended.  The  only  thing  that  gave  her  any 
relief  was  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  She  was 
obliged  to  use  them,  sometimes  several  times  a  day.  Her  mind 
and  morals  were  very  much  disordered.  Dr.  Rose  tried  the 
hypodermic  use  of  chloroform,  and  she  is  now  entirely  well. 
Her  mind  is  as  clear  as  of  yore,  and  she  teems  and  acts  like  a 
new  being.  The  injection  of  chloroform  is  extremely  painful 
unless  preceded  by  an  injection  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of 
Magendie's  sol.  of  morphia.  If  this  suggestion  can  give  relief 
to  others  suffering  from  this  most  painful  disease  I  shall  be  most 
happy.  I  intend  using  the  chloroform  in  the  first  case  of  sciatica 
that  comes  into  my  hands. — Canada  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal. 


Antidote  to  Carbolic  Acid. — A  German  contemporary  affirms 
that  the  best  antidote  to  carbolic  acid  is  saccharate  of  lime, 
obtained  by  the  solution  of  sixteen  parts  of  sugar  in  forty  parts 
of  water,  to  which  is  added  five  parts  of  caustic  lime.  The  so- 
lution should  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  then 
easily  soluble — The  American  Medical  Weekly, 
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Plastic  Operation  for  the  Lower  Lip. — In  the  Transactions  of 
West  Virginia.  Dr.  M.  F.  Hullihem,  of  Wheeling,  gives  an 
account  of  a  plastic  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  lower 
lip,  in  the  person  of  a  soldier,  who  had  lost  the  lip  by  gunshot 
wound. ^  Measuring  vertiiallyi  about  one  half  of  the  lower 
maxillary  bone,  from  the  second  bicuspid  tooth  on  the  left  side 
to  the  first  molar  tooth  on  the  right  side,  together  with  all  the 
intervening  teeth,  had  been  shot  away. 

I  made  incisions,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  carried  in 
a  straight  line  from  each  commissure  of  the  mouth,  directly  into 
and  entirely  through  the  substance  of  each  cheek.  From  the 
outer  extremity  of  these  incisions,  another  incision  was  made 
obliquely  downward  to  the  margin  of  the  orifice,  thus  forming 
a  triangular  flap  in  each  angle  of  tho  mouth.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  flaps  thus  formed,  including  a  proper 
amount  of  structures  beneath  to  insure  vitality,  were,  save  at 
the  point  of  their  lower  attachment,  carefully  dissected  away, 
after  which  the  flaps  were  removed.  The  bases  of  these  flaps 
pointed  directly  to  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  measured  in 
width  (with  a  proper  allowance  for  shrinkage)  the  distance  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  the  portion  of  chin  out  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  new  lip. 

After  the  bleeding  ceased,  an  incision  was  made  on  the  inside 
margin  of  the  callous  tissue  forming  the  base  of  the  orifice,  and 
the  skin  and  subjacent  textures  were  dissected  away  from  their 
attachments  to  the  lower  maxillary  bone,  until  they  were  capable 
of  being  raised  up  to  the  desired  position  without  the  least 
stretching.  This  perpendicular  incision  was  commenced  at 
points  nearly  opposite  the  first  molar  tooth  upon  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  and  extended  from  the  margin  of  the  orifice  to  a 
point  fully  half  an  inch  beyond  and  around  the  base  of  the 
chin. 

At  this  point  of  the  operation,  the  mucous  membrane,  Eaved 
and  dissected  from  the  flaps  removed  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth, 
was  successfully  utilized.    ' 

The  bleeding  having  ceased  and  the  chin  substance  being 
raised  to  its  proper  position  as  a  lip,  these  thin  flaps  of  mucous 
membrane  were  carefuUv  turned  around  and  secured  to  it  with 
fine  sutures  of  silk,  forming  in  their  joint  extent  a  very  re- 
spectable amount  of  inner  lining.  Elliptical  incisions  had  been 
carried  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  each  cheek,  in  order  to 
allow  these  flaps  being  easily  and  properly  turned  into  position. 

The  parts  were  now  brought  loosely  together,  and  the  patient 
placed  in  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  was  quite  comfortable;  the  loose  dressings 
were  undone,  and  the  raw  and  cut  surfaces,  from  which  all 
bleeding  had   ceased>  were  exposed.     The  teeth  remaining  in 
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the  back  and  uninjured  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  bone,  three  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  stood  elevated  fully  one  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  line  of  cut  surface  that  covered  what  was 
remaining  of  the  front  and  injured  portion  of  the  same 
bone.  A  large  dental  impression  cup,  especially  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  was  filled  with  prepared  plaster  of  Paris,  and  an 
accurate  impression  of  the  parts  was  obtained.  From  this  im- 
pression, Dr.  A.  H.  Fleming,  dentist^  by  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  succeed eti  in  making,  in  rubber,  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  the  portion  of  jaw  bone  that  had  been  shot  away  and 
which  was  surmounted  by  the  proper  number  of  artificial  teeth. 
After  the  insertion  of  this  plate,  the  parte  were  all  brought 
securely  together,  the  angle  of  the  right  side  of  the  mouth  being 
alone  left  open  to  permit  of  any  future  manipulation  that  might 
be  necessary.  One  of  the  attendants  had  made,  under  my 
direction,  a  tight-fitting  skull  cap,  and  a  stirrup,  fitting  accu- 
rately under  the  chin,  furnished  with  a  number  of  strong  straps 
and  buckles.  After  cropping  the  hair  closely,  these  were  ap- 
plied, and  by  their  means,  the  parts  were  kept  in  position.  The 
healing  took  place  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. — Med,  aiid  Surg, 
Reporter, 


Borate  oj  Soaa  Qarglee. — A  pharmacist  of  Lyons  remarks 
that  in  gargles,  borate  of  soda  is  generally  combined  with  honey, 
or  honey  of  roses,  or  even  with  syrup  of  mulberries  ;  that  in  to 
eay,  with  products  which  dissolve  a  very  small  quantity  of  this 
ealt.  It  would,  therefore,  be  more  advantageous  to  compound 
thepe  measures  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  borate  of  soda. 
A  definite  and  considerably  more  active  solution  is  thus  ob- 
tained ;  for  glycerine  mixes  well  with  honey,  as  well  as  with 
ayrups. — Mtd.  and  Surg.  £epo7'ter. 


Quinine  Oargle  in  Sore  Throat. — Dr.  George  Johnson  gives 
the  formula  below  as  of  excellent  effect  in  sore  throat,  even 
severe  diphtheritic  cases: — 

R     Quinia9  sulphatia,  gr.xviij 

Acidi  sulphurici  diluti,  mxlij 

Aqa»,  ad.,  f  S  vj.     M 

He  adds,  I  have  found  the  quinine  solution  useful  as  a  wash 
in  aphthffi,  stomatitis,  and  other  affections  of  the  mouth ;  but 
my  experience  of  it  in  theee  cases  has  been  limited  by  the 
difficulty  attending  its  use  in  childhood,  owing  to  its  very  bitter 
taste. — Med.  andSwrg.  Reporter, 
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Andralfiyr  Qlyco9wia, — In  the  Oazetie  hebdomadaire  for  April 
16th,  1875,  we  find  an  analysis  by  Andral  of  eighty-four  cases 
of  glycosuria  of  which  he  had  kept  noles.  It  appears  that  the 
disease  is  very  rare  under  20  years  of  age,  less  rare  between  20 
and  30,  most  frequent  between  40  an(3  50,  little  less  so  between 
50  and  70,  and  very  rare  after  the  latter  age.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  there  were  fifty-two  males  and  thirty-two  females.  Various 
nervous  affections  seem  to  have  an  influence  in  developing  or 
aggravating  the  glycosuria;  a  deficiency  of  food  amounting 
almost  to  starvation  led  to  the  disease  in  four  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  Andral  had  observed  that  many  of  these  patients 
have  been  notably  strong  and  vigorous  before  the  development 
of  the  diabetes.  An  accidentally  complicating  disease  will  ofteu 
caufie  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  sugar  eliminated ;  as  for 
ample  an  angina  and  a  dysentery.  A  degree  of  hereditary  in- 
fluences was  observed.  While  the  general  circulation  ordinarily 
exhibits  no  lesions,  the  capillary  circulation  often  does  so,  as,  e. 
y.,  in  swelling  and  redness  of  the  gums,  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, erythema  of  the  skin  and  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
There  were  four  cases  of  gangrene  among  the  eighty-four  ;  viz  : 
once  in  the  lungs,  and  three  times  in  the  feet  and  legs.  The 
acid  reaction  of  the  saliva  that  has  been  observed  may  be  due 
according  to  Andral,  to  an  admixture  with  the  ordinary  mucus 
of  the  mouth.  At  the  autopsies  he  constantly  observed  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  attributable  in  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  to  excessive  functional  activity.  There  was  also  a 
peculiar  induration  and  dryness  of  the  spleen.  Tubercular 
granulations  were  commonly  fouud  in  the  lungs,  which  Andral 
regards  as  secondary  deposits  due  to  the  debility  caused  by  the 
diabetes.  I^o  new  points  were  brought  out  regarding  treat- 
ment.— Medical  Record, 


New  Remedy  for  Burns, — There  has  been  in  a  hospital  for 
many  months  a  case  of  extensive  burn,  in  which  diflerent  ap- 
plications have  been  tried.  Every  new  dressing  succeeded  well 
f^ora  time,  but  soon  it  ceased  to  prove  of  advantage.  The  last 
agent  that  has  been  used,  and  is  at  present,  is  salicylic  acid. 
The  effect  ip  more  beneficial  than  that  obtained  by  any  of  the 
former  remedies.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  form  an  emul- 
sion with  olive  oil,  one  part  of  the  salicylic  acid  to  sixteen  parts 
of  oil.  This  mixture  is  painted  over  the  ulcerated  surface  once 
or  twice  a  day.  It  gives  rise  to  a  slight  smarting  sensation 
when  first  applied,  but  that  soon  passes  off. — The  Pharmaciaif 
August,  1875.  

Making  a  New  Noae  out  of  a  Finger, — At  the  -recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  Dr.  James  Uardie,  of  Man- 
chester, gave  an  account  of  a  new  rhinoplastic  operation,  which 
consisted  in  the  substitution  of  the  upper  phalanx  of  the  fore- 
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finger  for  the  nasal  bones  and  cartilages,  so  as  to  give  the  re- 
quired nasal  prominence.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
lost  both  nasal  bones  and  cartilages,  Dr.  Hardie,  after  a  failure 
of  other  methods,  bandaged  the  arm  in  such  a  position  as  to 
enable  the  forefinger  to  oe  laid  and  plastered  upon  the  nasal 
cavity,  in  which  popition  the  finger  was  kept  for  about  three 
months.  Gradually  the  finger  became  attached  to  the  cavity, 
and  ultimately  the  upper  phalanx  was  separated  from  the  rest 
by  the  forceps.  Dr.  Hardie*s  first  intention  was  to  employ  the 
finger  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the*  nasal  bones  and  cartilages, 
and  to  lay  over  it  flaps  of  skin  from  the  face  or  arm  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  to  this  plan  he  ultimately  returned,  although 
at  one  time  he  was  so  satisfied  with  its  appearance  as  to  think 
of  using  the  phalanx  itself  as  a  substitute  for  the  nose. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  JbumaL 


AppUcatiom  to  Bums. — Mr,  Charles  Rice  states  that  being 
requested  to  search  for  an  application  which  would  combine 
transparency,  cUanliness,  body,  rapidity  of  drying  B^ud.  flexibility^ 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  following  combination,  which 
has  been  used  for  more  than  a  year  in  tne  hospitals  of  New 
York.  "  Take  of  the  best  white  glue  (extra)  15  ounces.  Break 
it  into  small  pieces,  add  to  it  2  pints  of  cold  water,  and  allow 
it  to  become  soft.  Then  melt  it  on  a  water-bath,  add  to  it 
fluid  ounces  of  glycerine  and  6  drachms  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
continue  the  heat  on  the  water-bath  until  a  glossy,  tough  skin 
begins  to  form  over  the  surface  in  the  intervals  of  stirring. 
The  mixture  may  be  used  at  once,  after  the  glue  is  melted  and 
the  glycerin  and  carbolic  acid  are  added,  but  when  time  allows, 
it  is  advisable  to  ged  rid  of  a  little  more  of  the  water,  until  the 
proper  point  is  reached.  On  cooling,  this  mixture  hardens  to 
an  elastic  mass,  covered  with  a  shining  parchment^like  skin 
and  may  be  kept  for  any  time.  When  using  it,  it  is  placed  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  water-bath  until  sufficiently  liquid  for 
application  ;  (it  should  be  quite  fluid.)  Should  it  at  any  time 
require  too  high  a  heat  to  become  fluid,  this  may  be  corrected  by 
adding  a  little  water.  Ii  is  applied  by  means  of  a  broad  brush, 
and  forms  in  about  two  minutes  a  shining^  smooth,  flexible,  and 
nearly  transparent  skin.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  time,  without 
spoiling,  in  delf  or  earthen  dishes,  or  pots  turned  upside  down. 
''-Medvcal  News  and  Library. 


Mode  of  Administering  Ether. — In  the  recent  work  of  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Carter  on  the  Eye,  the  writer  refers  to  a  plan  adopted 
by  Dr.  Hood,  of  preceding  the  use  of  ether  by  a  little  chloro- 
form, administering  enough  of  the  latter  to  impair  the  acute* 
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ne&s  of  sensation,  but  not  enough  to  approach  the  confines  of 
danger,  and  then  completeing  the  aneesthesia  by  a  full  dose  of 
ether  given  in  the  ordinary  way,  The  method  is  not  entirely 
new,  and  there  are  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  in  which 
it  has  decided  advantages.  One  difficulty,  however,  is  to  de- 
termine where  the  confines  of  danger  are  located  in  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform. — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  JournaL 


Cliloral  as  a  Local  Application  for  Ulcers^ — On  visiting  the 
warHs  of  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  7th  of  October,  we  saw  several 
patients  on  whom  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  chloral  had  been 
used  as  a  local  application  to  ulcers,  and  the  results  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  worthy  of  record.  Mr.  Lucas 
commenced  the  use  of  (ihloral  among  his  out-patients  in  August 
last,  for  cases  of  sloughing  wounds  and  fetid  ulcers,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  result,  he  has  since  given  it  a  somewhat  ez^ 
tensive  trial  in  the  wards.  The  effect  of  the  local  application 
of  chloral  appears  to  be  that  of  a  powerful  stimulant  and  dis* 
infectant;  it  nas  no  soothing  or  sedative  effect  upon  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  rise  to  consider" 
a51e  pain,  which  lasts  some  time  ;  nor  does  it,  even  when  used 
over  a  very  extensive  surface,  ever  become  absorbed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  act  as  an  hypnotic.  Whether  it  is  taken  up  into 
the  circulation  or  net  matters  little,  since  the  quantity  used  as 
local  application  is  so  small  compared  with  the  dose  administered 
as  an  internal  remedy,  that,  where  the  whole  of  the  drug  ap- 
plied ^0  find  its  way  into  the  blood,  the  quantity  absorbed 
would  still  be  very  much  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary  sleeping 
draught.  Its  local  application  is,  therefore,  eminently  safe  and 
free  from  the  dangers  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  opium 
lotion  or  carbolic  lotions  long  continued.  Mr.  Lucas  has  used 
solutions  of  various  strengths,  that  which  he  has  found  most 
useful  being  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in 
an  ounce  of  water.  The  application  of  a  lotion  of  this  strength 
is,  as  we  have  just  stated,  often  attended  with  considerable 
smarting  which  may  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  smarting 
becomes  less  at  each  subsequent  application.  In  cases  where 
the  patients  have  complained  much  of  the  smarting,  the  lotion 
has  been  diluted  to  the  proportion  of  three  or  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  The  treatment  of  foul  sloughing  ulcers  by  means  of 
chloral  lotion  has  been  attended  with  great  success,  the  surface 
of  the  sore  quickly  cleansing  and  assuming  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, whilst  the  subsequent  healing  has  advanced  with  rapidity 
in  some  cases  quite  astonishing. — med.  News  and  Library^ 
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Preservation  of  Leeches. — A  coDcentrated  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  speedily  destroys  leeches,  but  h  very  weak  solution  pre- 
serves them  in  all  their  vigor.  Four  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
gramme  of  salicylic  in  300  grammes  of  water  to  each  100 
grammes  of  water  is  the  strength  recommended. — Jour,  de 
Chemie  ei  de  Pharmacie. 


The  Antiseptic  Properties  of  Salicylic  and  Benzoic  Acids. — > 
Prof.  E.  Salkowski,   of  Berlin,  has  been   making  some  experi- 
ments on    the   relative   antiseptic    properties   of  salicylio  and 
benzoic  acids,  adding  these  substances  to  albuminous  solutions, 
and  observing  their  condition   subsequently  as  to  turbidity  or 
clearness,  reaction,  odor  of  putrefaction,  and  the  occurrence  of 
mould  and  bacteria.     He  concludes  that  salicylic  acid  in  con- 
centrated aqueous  solutions  can  retard  putrefaction,  but  cannot 
prevent  it.     He  denies  that  it  possesses  deodorizing  properties, 
an  has  been  claimed,  arguing  that  a  deodorant  action  is  to  be 
explained  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  either  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  volatile  emanations  from  the  fluid,  as  permanganate  of 
potash,  chloride  of  lime,  or  sulphurous  acid  act ;  or  by  absorp- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  charcoal,  gypsum  and  the  like,  or  by  dis- 
guising the  odor  of  decomposition,  as  does  carbolic  acid.     He 
states  that  salicylic  acts  in  no  one  of  these  ways,  nor  does  he 
consider  the  assumption  of  Kolbe  tenable,  that  it  acts  by  break- 
ing up  into  carbolic  and  carbonic  acids.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  declares  that  benzoic  acid  possesses  much  stronger  antiseptic 
properties.     He   conjectures   that  the  mode  of  preparation  of 
this  acid   influences   its  antiseptic  qualitieis  and    recommends 
only  that  prepared  from  wine   oy  the  best  makers.     An  other 
advantage  is,  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  salicylic  acid. 
Our  author  considers  both  of  these  acicis  alike  unfltted  for  in- 
ternal use  as  antiseptics  or  antizymotics,  because  they  are  con- 
verted in  the  blood  into  soda  salts.     Neutral  substances,  or  such 
as  pass  through  the  system  unchanged,  are  to  be  preferred  for 
this  purpose.     Among  these,  phenol,  its  substitution  products, 
such  as  thymol,  and  the  ethers  of  plienol,   are  pre-eminent. — 
Med.  Record 


OlasB  Cement, — A  cement  to  stop  cracks  in  glass  vessels,  to 
resist  moisture  and  heat,  is  made  by  dissolving  caseine  in  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  borax.  With  this  solution,  paste 
strips  of  hog  or  bullock*s  bladder,  softened  in  water,  on  the 
cracks  of  glass,  and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  vessel  is  to  be 
heated,  coat  the  bladder  on  the  outside,  just  before  it  ha^  become 
quite  dry,  with  a  paste  of  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  soda 
and  quicklime  or  plaster  of  Paris.' — Exchange, 
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Virginia  State  Dental  Association — Sixth  Annual  Session. 

{Reported  S^qtreulp  far  this  Journal,) 

Third  Day. —  Morning  Session. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  a4,journinent,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Mechanical  Dentistry 
was  called  for.  It  was  stated  that  none  of  the  committee 
were  present. 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  Celluloid  having  been  broached', 
Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson,  of  Fredericksburg,  gave  his  views 
concerning  this  base.  He  had  used  it  for  three  years  to 
the  exclusion  of  rubber,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  to  induce  him  to  continue  its  use  permanently.  He 
hoped  that  the  members  present  who  had  used  or  experi- 
mented even  with  celluloid,  would  report  their  views,  giving 
not  only  their  successes  with  it,  but  their  failures  also.  For 
his  part  he  had  made  not  a  single  failure  so  far.     Compared 
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'^\ih  rubber  he  thought  it  far  superior  ;  hi8  patients  greatly 
preferred  it,  in  fact  refused  to  have  rubber.  He  had  no 
hobby  to  ride,  was  only  desirous  of  getting  the  best  results 
for  his  patients,  and  he  was  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  its 
superiority  to  vulcanite. 

Dr.  Henkel,  of  Staunton,  had  used  celluloid  for  over 
three  years.  Had  made  twenty-two  pieces,  had  replaced 
four  of  these.  His  experience  was  that  it  changed  color  in 
the  month.  He  thought  the  plates  lately  made  better  than 
the  first  ones.  Had  learned  from  his  failures  something  of 
the  peculiarities  of  celluloid ;  these  required  to  be  consulted 
and  overcome.  If  it  proved  as  satisfactory  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  he  would  not  use  vulcanite  again.  It  flows 
better  than  the  latter,  was  suflSciently  strong,  and  of  a 
good  color. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris,  of  Harrisonburg,  said  he  had  com- 
menced  the  use  of  celluloid  in  February  last.  He  had 
worked  seven  plates ;  of  these,  two  only  were  still  in  wear. 
One  of  the  plates  he  inserted  was  of  so  poor  a  character 
that  it  warped  from  the  contact  of  hot  tea  on  the  first  trial. 
The  lady  wore  it  home  took  hot  tea  for  her  supper,  and 
found  the  plate  warped  out  of  all  shape.  He  could  not 
think  it  equal  to  vulcanite. 

Dr.  Thompson  thought  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  water  when 
not  in  the  mouth.  He  had  not  seen  any  warping  in  his 
own  practice,  and  had  met  with  no  such  failures  as  the  last 
speaker  reported. 

Dr.  Keesee,  of  Richmond,  thought  that  if  we  would  give 
celluloid  a  little  time,  the  failures  would  be  less  numerous. 
It  certainly  seemed  very  strong;  the  tests  he  had  applied 
had  proved  it  superior  to  vulcanite  in  this  respect.  The 
question  of  its  permanency  was  of  course  only  to  be  settled 
by  time. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  Staunton,  reported  having  seen  apiece 
in  use  over  four  years  in  which  no  change  was  ap- 
parent. There  was  neither  discoloration,  flaking  or  warp- 
ing. All  the  pieces  he  had  made  were  satisfactory,  and  he 
preferred  it  to  any  plastic  base  he  had  seen. 


i 
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Dr,  Thackston,  (Dr.  Moore  in  the  chair.)  I  have  been 
in  the  profession  for  many  years.  I  entered  it  when  no 
such  thing  hs  plastic  work  was  known.  1  have  never  been 
a  hobby-rider,  biit  aimed  at  conservjitiain.  I  com- 
menced witli  gold,  when  most  pieces  were  made  of  that 
material.  I  consider  it  now,  as  then,  the  perfection  of  bases 
for  dental  plates.  Platinum,  palladium,  silver,  in  turn  had 
been  tried ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  cheoplastic  work, 
and  this  again  by  rubber.  I  am  familiar  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  vulcanite  question,  and  can  assure  you  gentle- 
men, that  the  difficulties  that  are  now  attending  the  fntro- 
duction  of  celluloid,  and  its  adaptation  to  dental  uses, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  accompanied  the  use 
of  rubber  at  its  inception.  With  regard  to  vulcanite  I  can- 
not think  it  in  any  way  comparable  to  celluloid.  Its  color 
is  bad,  it  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  it  is  indeed  in  many  cases 
a  positive  poison.  I  have  no  prejudices  to  foster.  While 
I  nsed  the  rubber,  I  cheerfully  paid  the  royalty  so  long  as 
the  Goodyear  patent  was  in  existence,  as  I  considered  it  a 
valid  and  just  claim.  When  it  expired  and  the  Goodyear 
Dental  Vulcanite  claimed  royalty  on  the  Cnmmings'  patent 
I  declined  to  pay  it,  deeming  it  an-  unjust  and  wicked  tax. 
I  did  not,  however,  in  a  covert  way  seek  to  avoid  payment 
of  this  tax,  and  at  the  same  time  secretly  endeavor  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  vulcanite,  but  at  once  laid  it  aside,  discon* 
tinaing  its  use  entirely.  For  a  time  I  was  without  any 
satisfactory  plastic  base  as  a  substitute  for  rubber,  and  for 
the  cases  in  which  I  had  demand  for  a  cheap  base  I  used 
silver  or  platinum.  Three  or  four  years  ago  my  attention 
was  called  to  celluloid,  then  first  being  introduced.  The 
first  piece  I  made  was  moulded  after  the  old  oil  process, 
with  gum  teeth.  That  piece  now  over  three  years  old,  is 
still  giving  satisfaction,  and  is  perfectly  successful.  I  have 
fonnd  celluloid  more  available  and  more  satisfactory  than 
rubber.  I  would  not  return  to  the  use  of  rubber  if 
Bacon  &  Co.  would  offer  me  a  fee  simple  right  to  use  with- 
out cost  forever.     I  have  wholly,  utterly  and  finally  dis- 
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carded  and  rejected  vulcanite  as  a  base  for  dental  plates. 
I  think,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  plates  should  be 
well  seasoned,  and  time  taken  in  their  monlding. 

Dr.  Keesee.  Can  Dr.  Thackston  give  a  satisfactory  ex 
planation  of  the  dark  line  we  see  aronnd  or  near  the  vacnnni 
cavity  in  celluloid  plates? 

Dr.  Thackston.  I  have  seen  no  explanation  that  is  sat- 
isfactory,— the  theory  advanced  by  a  writer  in  the  Dmial 
Cosmos^  that  it  was  due  to  a  lapping  of  the  plate  at  that 
point,  I  hardly  think  fully  accounts  for  it. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris  thought  that  rubber  had  greatly  im- 
proved— the  whalebone  and  bowspring  varieties  being 
greatly  superior  to  the  red  rubber  of  1868-70.  With  regard 
to  celluloid  his  failures  were  too  manifest  and  palpable  to 
be  counted  as  accidental.  He  hoped  that  the  daj  wonid 
come  when  rubber  could  be  discarded,  but  at  present  he 
confessed  he  saw  but  little  hopes  of  relief  in  celluloid  as  a 
substitute.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of  rubber  disease,  so 
called. 

Dr.  Cowardin  had  seen  two  cases  of  rubber  poisoninfi; 
cured  by  the  insertion  of  metallic  plates. 

Dr.  Henkel  was  sure  that  rubber  plates  did  produce 
poisonous  results. 

Dr.  Perrow  had  never  seen  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoning 
from  a  rubber  plate.  He  could  not  see  how  celluloid  could 
take  the  place  of  rubber,  if  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
spoken  here  was  to  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Sydnor,  of  Salema,  Va.,  thought  that  perhaps  the 
failure  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hairis,  might  have  been  dne  to 
the  imperfect  seasoning  of  the  plates.  He  inquired  if  it 
was  known  that  celluloid  would  answer  for  regulating 
plates  where  thinness  and  elasticity  were  required. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore,  of  Kichmond,  said  that  it  was  well 
suited  to  just  this  class  of  work.  His  opinion  of  its  strength 
and  firmness  was  corroborated  by  Drs.  Keesee  and  G.  A. 
Mercer,  of  Richmond. 

Dr.   Thackston.      We  should  not  condemn    cellnloid 
because  of  a  few  failures.     It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
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perfect  snccese  with  anything,  eBpecially  with  so  new  and 
only  partial]}'  developed  a  substance  as  this.  We  should 
consider  tlie  gieat  number  of  failures  that  had  been  made 
in  continuous  gum,  how  many  years  of  failuae  preceded 
«uccess. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris  re,.ilied  defending  his  position.  He 
could  not  attribute  tie  failure  he  had  made  to  faulty  manip- 
ulations. No  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he  to  know  of  a 
good  substitute  for  rubber,  bat  he  was  afraid  to  take  cellu- 
loid as  that  substitute. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  Celluloid  has  its  peculiarities  which 
must  be  recognized  and  complied  with  before  it  can  be 
successfully  worked.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  depend 
upon  it  the  time  must  come  in  its  history,  that  this  infant 
will  go  forth^'strung  and  in  every  way  desirable.  It  has 
been  well  said  here  this  evening,  that  we  should  not  eon- 
denin  it  hastily  for  a  few  faults,  nor  east  it  aside  because 
we  do  not  at  first  accomplish  all  with  it  that  we  cmild  hope 
or  desire.  It  is  certain  that  in  beauty,  naturalness  of  ap- 
pearance and  the  perfection  with  which  it  copies  the  finest 
lines,  it  is  superior  to  any  plastic  base  so  far  produced.  Its 
durability  can  only  be  tested  by  time,  but  if  the  testimony 
of  not  only  the  larger  majority  of  those  here  present,  but 
of  dentists  all  over  the  land  can  be  believed,  it  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  rubber  in  all  those  qualities  which 
render  that  base  desirable,  and  is  vastly  superior  to  it  in 
<;olor  and  exemption  from  the  suspieidn  of  mercurial  poison- 
ing. The  dry  heat  is  better  than  oil  or  steam,  and  if  the 
pieces  are  reinvested  after  polishing  and  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  (say  120°  or  130°)  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
>innch  of  the  camphor  is  driven  of£  When  it  is  desirable 
to  slightly  change  the  color  of  the  gum,  the  etheral  solution 
known  as  collodion,  (that  w*hich  is  colored  pink,)  may  be 
painted  on  the  gum  and  will  change  the  tone.  A  ther- 
mometer is  simply  in  the  way. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed,  and  the  subject  of 
mechanical  dentiatrj  was  passed. 
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Denial  Pathology  was  called. '  An  essaj*  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Bnrkholder,  of  Harrisonbiii^,  Va.,  "  On  the  Pre- 
servation of  the  Deciduous  Teeth^  was  read. 

Adjonrned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  re-assembled  at  S  P.  M. 

The  subject  of  Operative  Dentistry  was  called. 
.    Dr.  Jeter^  of  Uiehmond,  was  not  prepared  with  a  report^ 
he  was  not  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee. 

Dr.  Thackston.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  fHtnre  the 
members  of  the  varions  eoinmittees  will  not  rely  on  their 
respective  chairmen  to  prepare  reports,  but  that  each  mem- 
ber will  look  on  liis  appointment  as  an  indication  that  he 
is  expected  to  present  a  report  independent  of  any  that 
may  be  made  by  tlie  chairman.  We  should  not  look  to  the 
chairman  and  conclude  that  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
committee,  that  therefore  he  is  to  do  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. Let  each  member  while  co-operating  with  the 
others,  yet  not  rely  on  them  to  do  his  work. 

Dr.  Jeter.  I  hope  sir,  that  the  Association  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  Prof.  Hodgkin,  who,  coming 
from  Baltimore,  the  headquarters  of  Dentistry,  should  be 
well  posted. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  I  fear  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  lay 
myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  old-fashioned,  in 
preferingand  adhering  to  old  methods  and  old  instruments, 
to  old  forms  of  foil  and  old  styles  of  work.  The  longer  I 
live  and  practice  dentistry,  the  more  strongly  I  feel  the 
difSculties  of  the  position  I  occupy,  both  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  practitioner.  When  I  hear  gentlemen  say,  as  I  do 
sometimes,  that  they  have  no  trouble  in  performing  this  or 
that  operation,  that  they  never  fail  in  their  manipulation 
of  this  or  that  form  of  gold — usually  the  newest  form, — 
and  when  no  failures  are  reported  in  celluloid  or  other 
styles  of  work,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  envious  of  them,  and 
to  lament  my  own  failures  and  shortcomings.     It  has  seemed 
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to  me  that  nowa-days  one  is  thought  not  to  be  up  with 
the  times  unless  he  uses  the  thickest  and  most  adhesive  of 
gold  foil  which  must  be  driven  into  the  cavity  and  against 
its  frail  walls,  with  mallets  of  ever  so  many  muscle  power. 
That  unless  the  operator  has  a  burring  engine,  and  a  pneu- 
matic, automatic,  hydraulic,  electric  or  some  other  motive- 
power  mallet;  that  unless  he  is  equipped  with  rubber  dam 
and    clamps  and  all  the   multitudinous  apparatus   of  the 
present  day,  that  his  mission  will   be  a  failure,  and  his 
practice  ooze  away  into  the  hands  of  the  more  fortunate 
possessor  of  these  nice  things.     But,  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  long  before  thadays  of  mallets  and 
engines,  of  double  action  engines  and  rubber  dam,  work 
was  done,  that  was  in  every  respect,  in  so  far  as  service  to 
the  patient  was  concerned,  and  durability,  and  of  aesthetic 
beauty,  equal  to  anything  that  is  nuw-a-days  produced.     I 
do  not  involve  in   a  wholesale  condenmation   all  these  im- 
proved adjuncts — they  are  most  useful  and  important  in 
place,  but  the  fear  is  that  our  young  men  will  be  too  much 
inclined  to  depend  on  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pains- 
taking care  and  thoughtful  manipulation  dentists  formerly 
gave  their  work.     All  these  things  are  valuable,  but  they 
are  not  dentistry ;  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  honest  toil  and  painstaking.     I  confess  my  attachment 
to  the  old  fashioned  soft  foil  and  hand  pressure.     I  have 
tried  and  found  wanting  many  of  the  methods  vaunted  as 
the  "  best  thing  out,"  best  apparently,  because  newest ;  and 
1  consider  that  for  the  most  part,  I  do  better  work,  get  more 
gold  in  a   cavity   with   hand   pressure   and   foil   of  which 
Abbey's  old  soft  gold  foil  is  the  type,  than  with  any  of  the 
modern  styles.     I  do  not  reject  adhesive  foil,  but  use  it  as 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  depend  greatly  on  a 
lubricant  known  as  "  elbow  grease." 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore,  of  Bichmond.  I  think  the  profes- 
sion is  drifting  back  to  old  practices  and  old  methods.  I 
have  laid  aside  for  some  time  my  automatic  mallet,  and 
dropped  the  use  of  adhesive  gold.    I  use  non-adhesive  gold 
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in  strips  or  cylinders.  I  have  no  faith  in  sponge  gold,  the 
nnmerouB  failures  in  roy  practice  and  seen  in  the  practice 
of  others,  have  led  nie  to  abandon  its  nse  I  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  some  I  fear,  as  an  "  old  fogy,"  but  I  have  been 
so  long  in  the  way  of  using  plain  foil  that  I  do  not  feel 
like  changing  to  anything  else,  unless  the  advantage  of 
doing  so  is  shown  to  be  unquestionable. 

Dr.  Moore  here  exhibited  a  small  brush  to  be  used  with 
the  burring  engine  for  polishing  teeth  and  fillings,  which  he 
found  very  useful. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  Let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by 
soil  foil.  I  think  the  confusion  and  obscurity  on  this 
subject  is  considerable,  and  due  to  a  want  of  clear  applica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  gold.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Dr.  Latimer,  of  New  York,  that  gold,  be  it  foil  or  plate,  is 
softened  by  annealing.  Why  then  is  it  that  we  fiTnd  the 
plate  is  more  easily  swaged  after  annealing,  and  the  foil  is 
less  easily  manipulated?  It  is  not  that  the  foil  is  made 
harder,  though  it  seems  to  be  so,  but  that  it  has  lost  its  ad- 
justability. A  piece  of  gold  is  placed  in  position  in  the 
cavity,  and  if  of  unannealed  gold,  the  succeeding  piece  is 
easily  pushed  against  or  past  it  into  position.  Its  adjusta- 
bility is  at  the  maximum.  But  if  it  be  adhesive,  (or  co- 
hesive if  we  prefer  that  term,)  it  sticks  fast  one  piece  to 
the  other, — its  cohesion  being  in  the  way  of  its  adjustability ? 
this  last  quality  is  at  its  minimum.  Evidently,  a  quality  in 
foil  which  enables  us  to  place  it  in  any  position  we  desire, 
which  is  not  in  the  way  of  its  goinu:  nearer  to  its  place  is 
eminently  desirable ;  a  foil  which  does  not  possess  this 
trait,  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  its  cohesive  proper- 
ties,— and  that  this  property  is  valuable  for  some  purfxyses, 
I  cheerfully  admit, — cannot  be  so  generally  useful  as  the 
soft,  or  plain,  or  adjustable  foil. 

Dr.  W.  Leigh  Burton,  of  Bichmond,  stated  that  he  used 

soft  gold  foil  in  filling  teeth,  generally  using  as  fine  as  No.  4. 

His  manner  of  preparing  it  as  folfows :     He  takes  a 

sheet  and  cuts  it  into  three  strips  of  equal  width,  and  ropes 
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them.  Each  rope  is  then  cut  into  sections  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  cavitj  to  be  filled,  and  each  sec- 
tion folded  in  tlie  form  of  a  pellet.  In  case  of  a  very  large 
cavity,  the  whole  or  half  of  a  sheet  may  be  used,  i>repared 
in  the  same  manner. 

He  uses  a  fine  pointed  plngger  with  a  cut  across  the 
point,  or  slightly  roughened  with  a  tile.  Each  pellet  is 
taken  on  the  point  of  the  plugger,  placed  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  cavity,  taking  care  a'waijsto  allow  a  surplus 
of  gold  to  project  above  the  margin  of  %t.  In  large  cavities, 
after  the  pellet  has  been  placed  in  position,  a  smooth  faced 
foot-shaped  plugger,  and  a  few  blows  from  a  mallet,  will 
assist  greatly  in  giving  solidity  to  the  tilling ;  and  thus  the 
operation  is  continued  until  the  cavity  has  received  all  the 
gold  it  M'ill  hold.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  consolida- 
tion, and  in  this  the  use  of  the  surplus  gold  around  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  will  be  made  manifest.  Still  using  a 
fine  pointed  instrument,  this  is  con8olida);ed  at  first  by  hand 
pressure,  and  completed  by  a  stout  finb  pointed  instrument 
and  mallet.  In  the  use  of  the  mallet  for  this  purpose, 
great  dexterity  may  be  attained,  with  absolutely  little  or 
no  inconveniences  to  the  patient.  Holding  the  instrument 
in  the  left  hand,  and  causing  it  to  spring  ofi*a  short  distance 
from  the  filling,  the  right-hand  is  enabled  to  administer  the 
blows  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  any 
automatic  instrument.  The  operation  is  then  completed  in 
the  ordinary  manner  by  grinding  down  the  surplus  gold, 
and  polishing  the  filling. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Cowardin,  of  Richmond,  used  Pack's  foil.  He 
thought  there  was  a  great  difference  of  foils,  even  of  the 
same  manufacture  ;  thought  that  the  foil  which  was  in  the 
books  with  smooth  paper  leaves,  worked  better  than  that 
between  rough  paper.  He  had  been  so  struck  with  this  as 
to  lead  him  to  select  the  books  with  smooth  paper  ex- 
clusively. 

Dr.  J.  F  Thompson,  of  Fredericksburg,  said  that  in  his 
attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Dental  As* 
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Bociation,  from  year  to  year,  he  was  struck  with  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Moore,  that  the  dentists  were  driftino: 
back  to  soft  foil.  He  found  he  could  do  more  with  soft 
foil  than  with  adhesive,  and  used  it  almost  exclusively. 
His  method  was  to  fill  the  cavitj  with  unannealed  foil,  and 
then  add  a  little  of  the  same  foil  annealed  for  finishing  the 
surface.  He  thought  that  in  this  way  he  secured  the  best 
results,  the  annealed  foil  adhering  strongly  to  that  already 
in  the  cavity,  and  giving  a  hardness  to  the  surface  not  at- 
tainable by  the  soft  foil  alone. 

Dr.  Burton.  I  do  not  use  annealed  foil  for  finishing  my 
fillings  I  can  gain  as  good  a  finish  to  them  with  the  plain 
foil  as  I  desire. 

Prof.  Hodgkin.  If  1  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  the 
method  of  Dr.  Thompson,  and  others  who  have  spoken, 
I  would  say  that  I  must  dissent  from  their  views  as  here 
expressed.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  by  all  who  have 
spoken,  that  soft  foil  is  used  in  preference  to  the  adhesive, 
because  of  its  property  of  adjustability,  by  reason  of  which 
it  can  be  forced  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity  more 
closely;  in  a  word,  because  better  margins  to  the  tilling 
can  be  made.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  position 
assumed  by  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  this  mixed  use  of 
foil,  is  most  unfortunate, — for  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  soft  foil 
goes  closer  to  the  walls,  it  is  a  more  important  fact  still, 
that  the  margins  of  the  cavity  are  just  where  we  want  the 
verj'  closest  possible  adaptation.  If  it  be  true  that  adhesive 
foil  will  not  make  as  good  borders  as  soft  foil,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion — they  have  made  it  for  them- 
selves— that  the  surface,  if  anywhere  is  the  place  for  foil 
of  this  soft  character.  If  I  am  to  make  a  combination  fill- 
ing of  two  varieties  of  gold  foil,  then  it  does  seem  to  me, 
that  anywhere  than  at  the  finishing,  would  be  the  place  for 
the  adhesive  foil. 

Dr.  Frank  Harris  gave  an  account  of  an  operation  he 
had  performed — the  building  up  of  an  incisor,  in  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  filling  with  Hasting's  gold 
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annealed,  and  made  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  Watt's  crystal 
gold.  He  felt  that  the  operation  was  one  that  would  be 
durable,  and  while  he  had  not,  as  some,  gone  crazy  on  the 
subject  of  adhesive  foil  and  building  up  teeth,  yet  he  was 
riot  prepared  to  accept  the  views  of  those  who  so  sweepingly 
denounced  all  gold  and  all  work  that  was  not  of  the  strictly 
non-cohesive  type. 

Dr.  Henkel  had  used  and  experimented  with  a  number 
of  varieties  of  gold,  and  he  felt  when  he  wished  to  do  work 
that  would  prove  permanent,  he  preferred  soft  foil. 

Dr.  Moore.  1  would  call  the  attention  of  members  of 
this  Association,  to  a  tilling  formerly  considerably  used,  but 
for  some  time  out  of  fashion.  It  was  my  practice  in  years 
past,  to  put  in  a  s:ood  many  fillings  of  gold  and  tin  foil 
combined,  and  I  confess  the  fillings  thus  made,  have  proved 
more  durable  than  most  others.  I  hardly  know  why  I  left 
oif  thig  method,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  most  useful 
and  enduring  filling,  requiring  considerably  less  labor  to 
insert  than  gold,  and  possessing  a  most  remarkable  property 
of  hardening  like  amalgam,  the  whole  filling  apparently 
becoming  as  hard  almost  as  steel.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
galvanic  action  in  the  two  metals  thus  combined,  and  it  ap- 
parently had  the  efifect  of  hardening  the  walls  of  the  tooth 
like  amalgam. 

The  subject  was  passed,  and  that  of  Dental  Education 
was  called. 

Dr.  Burton  said  the  committee  had  no  report.  One  new 
book  he  believed  had  been  published,  that  of  Salter,  but  he 
wa^  not  advised  as  to  its  contents. 

The  new  constitution  was  read  and  adopted.    - 

The  following  essay  was  read  by  Prof.  Hodgkin. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  educate  the  future  dentist  to  know  of  the  stir 
that  is  going  on  on  this  subject  of  dental  education.  It  is 
a  sign  of  the  times  ])rophetic  of  better  things  for  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  are  to  be  taught ;  and  as  better  for 
the  masses  who  used  the  services  of  the  dentist    Earnest 
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men  are  at  work  at  this  problem  of  education,  and  if  good 
does  not  result  I  shall  be  mistaken.  It  is  well  that  this  ag- 
itation is  going  on  ;  it  is  doubtless  a  sign  of  something  at 
fault ;  but  as  instruction  in  all  things  is  gradual,  it  may  be 
but  not  to  hurry  too  much  the  changes  we  may  see  needed 
in  our  present  methods  of  teaching.  Sudden  and  violent 
changes  in  any  department  of  study  are  to  be  dreaded. 

We  should  take  into  account  the  youth  of  our  profession, 
take  into  consideration  the  amazing  rapidity  which  has 
haracterized  its  growth.  Let  its  bones  solidify  and  itsc 
muscular  system  get  tone,  before  we  criticise  its  numerous 
organizations. 

The  colleges  are  doing  well.  If  it  were  put  to  the  test 
we  would  see  that  in  so  far  as  anatomy,  physiology  and 
chemistry  are  taught,  they  are  taught  quite  as  well  if  not 
better  than  in  medical  schools. 

This  subject  of  dental  education  is  strangely  misunder- 
stood by  the  profession  at  large. 

No  doubt  there  are  defective  methods  of  reaching  in  use, 
no  doubt  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  is  not  just  what  is 
best,  methods  of  teaching  are  human,  and  our  work  in  this 
direction  is  as  liable  to  error,  to  impufaction,  to  want  of 
success,  as  any  other  purely  human  undertaking. 

How  easy  it  is  for  those  outside  to  say  how  a  college 
should  be  conducted. 

The  causes  of  apparent  failure.  I  have  said  apparent^ 
for  it  if  onlv  such.  No  real  failure  I  think  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  our  dental  colleges  that  would  not  more  readily 
occur  or  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  medical  or  law  school.  If 
we  reflect  for  an  instant  on  the  incompetent  men  who  are 
turned  out  in  droves  annually  from  the  various  institutions 
of  learning,  to  crowd  the  lower  stories  of  the  professions, 
we  may  feel  thankful  that  we  are  in  as  good  a  condition  to 
throw  stones  at  others  as  we  are.  I  feel  sure  that  if  some 
"  mind  oneter"  test  could  be  applied  to  the  multitudinous 
throngs,  who,  hungry  for  fees  and  places  issue  forth  to 
"  locate,"  it  would  be  found  that  those  coming  from  dental 
schools  would  compare  favorably  with  others. 
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Dental  schools  do  all  for  their  students,  (allowing  for  the 
frailty  and  imperfection  of  hnman  teaching,)  that  the 
material  they  have  to  work  en  will  allow. 

**  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse,  &c."  Those  who  come 
with  fair  brains  and  a  fair  preliminary  training,  graduate 
with  credit  as  a  rule.  But  how  many  are  found  for  whom 
no  one  could  ever  hope  substantial  success  in  anything. 

Here  then  is  the  root,  or  the  roots  of  the  evil.  First, 
want  of  capacity.  Second,  want  of  adequate  preliminary. 
The  first  class  is  comparatively  small ;  training  the  second 
is  large,  much  larger  than  is  usually  imagined. 

At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  that  such  an  element, 
such  as  is  first  mentioned,  might  readily  be  eliminated  from 
the  classes;  it  is  not  so  easy.  With  very  many  who  enter 
on  the  study  of  anything  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  evolution, 
often  of  a  slow  and  painful  sort  that  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  faculties  can  be  brought  out.  You  cannot  ask  a 
new  man  and  in  a  casual  inspection  determine  his  fitness, 
his  qualifications  for  dentistry.  Few  will  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  peculiar  gifts,  but  often  these  lie  dominant  and  un- 
developed until  by  the  slow  dawning  of  light,  his  faculties 
become  fully  apparent,  and  he  stands  before  you  with  talents 
which  until  then  you  little  dreamed  of.  I  confess  my  great 
surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  development  in  students 
of  capacity  whom  I  had  considered  hopeless  cases  or  nearly 
so.  I  know  that  occasionally  an  almost  full  pledged  dentifet 
comes  along,  but  how  rare  these  arc,  any  dental  professor — 
notably  any  demonstrator — will  tell  you.  Your  youth  who 
is  the  pride  of  his  doting  parents,  who  can  mend  your  clock 
or  take  your  wife's  sewing  machine  to  pieces,  is  not  necessarily 
a  dentist  even  in  embryo,  and  too  often  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
mechaiiical  direction  are  sadly  in  the  way  of  his  advancement, 
as  the  self-conceit  ^hat  often  give  rise  to,  is  an  effectual  bar  to 
advancement  From  all  students,  deliver  me  from  him  who 
knows  all  about  it  before  hand. 

After  all,  the  proportion  of  those  students  who  enter  the  den- 
tal profession  not  gifted  beforehand  with  natural  ability,  either 
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dominant  or  manifest,  is,  I  think  not  large.  I  feel  every  year 
as  I  teach,  that  the  difficulty  is  so  much  not  in  want  of  natural 
aptitude — though  this  is  no  mean  trait — as  it  is  in  defective 
mental  culture.  Depend  upon  it  gentlemen,  the  world  is  getting 
to  realize  more  and  more  every  day  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter.  It  is  your 
scientific  farmer  who  beats  the  practical  man ;  it  is  science  ap- 
plied every  day  in  jblU  departments  of  industry  that  is  acheiving 
results  that  your  practical  man  lies  in  wait  to  sieze  and  use  all 
the  time  it  may  be  dividing  the  work  of  the  toiler  without 
whom  he  could  not  subsist.  Science  is  power,  dominion,  con- 
trol over  matter,  and  in  so  far  as  the  dental  student  masters  it, 
in  so  far  will  he  be  able  to  make  his  practice  a  success. 

Defective  mental  culture  iB,  I  feel  sure,  at  the  bottom  of  many 
men's  failures,  (assuming  that  there  is  mind  to  cultivate,)  and 
no  less  of  dentists  than  other  people.  How  few  can  analyze 
a  proposition,  state  a  fact  clearly,  reason  out  a  deduction. 
Indeed  there  are  few  of  us  who  feel  more  matured,  who  are 
called  by  reason  of  supposed  peculiar  gifts  to  fill  chairs  in  col- 
leges, who.  do  our  own  thinking.  How  few  are  the  thinkers. 
We  can  count  them  on  our  finger's  ends,  and  not  use  up  all  the. 
digits  by  any  means. 

So  long  as  dentists  are  no  more  selective  in  their  material 
for  office  students  than  they  are,  s)  long  will  the  colleges  find 
trouble  in  their  subsequent  work.  It  is  with  little  discrimina- 
tion apparently  that  dentists  take  private  students.  I  will  not 
gay  that  they  are  influence  id  by  unworthy  motives,  but  the 
material  they  forward  to  us  with  letters  of  recommendation, 
certainly  does  not  always  reflect  credit  on  their  judgment. 

The  colleges  ask  the  support  of  the  profession.  But  it  is 
well  for  the  profession  to  understand  clearly  the  character  of 
the  support  asked  for.  It  is  not  to  crowd  the  seats  of  our 
lecture  rooms  with  crude  material,  it  is  not  to  forward  to  us 
under  certificate  students  who  are  able  to  make,  a  rubber  plate 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  to  send  us  yonng  men  whose 
ability  is  altogether  in  their  fingers,  but  it  is  to  send  us  students 
who  are  able  to  intelligently  follow  a  plain  lecture  on  anatomy, 
etc.,  who  are  not  obliged  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  language ;  who  are  sufficiently  posted  in  elementary 
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physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry  and  the  special  relations  of 
their  sciences  to  dentistry  to  comprehend  technical  terms,  and 
a  great  reform  will  have  been  worked. 

How  much  time  is  spent  in  teaching  students  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  mastered  in  school^  would  astonish  any  one  not 
conversant  with  the  subject.  The  amount  of  ignorance  of  the 
simpler,  scientific  facts  is  distressing.  If  it  were  so  in  dental 
schools  only,  it  might  be  used  to  prove  that  the  material  of  the 
profession  is  poor ;  I  colld  readily  show  you  that  it  is  just  as  bad 
in  the  medical  profession. 

The  cure  is  in  the  hands  of  you  who  undertake  the  prelimi- 
nary training  of  the  student.  The  colleges  can  be  made  by 
you  just  what  you  wish  them  to  be.  But  when  students  habit- 
ually sit  in  our  lecture  rooms  and  yarn  at  words  and  phases  un- 
intelligible to  them,  when  students  show  by  their  very  acts  as 
aome  do,  that  their  desire  is  not  to  get  an  education  so  much  as 
to  get  a  diploma,  is  it  any  wonder  that  lectures  are  dispirited, 
or  that  dental  education  seems  to  Bag. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson,  read  an  essay  on  Irregularity  of 
the  Teetli  as  produced  by  Thumb  Sucking. 

Drs.  Henkle,  Steele  and  Prof.  Hodgkin  discussed  this 
paper,  both  thinking  that  the  habit  of  thumb  sucking  was 
not  to"  any  great  extent  the  cause  of  irregularity. 
The  subject  of  voluntary  essays  was  passed. 
Prof.  Hodgkin.  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  Association 
to  a  case  which  presents  great  interest,  and  some  of  the 
points  of  which  I  confess  are  so  startlingly  new,  as  to 
cause  grave  doubts  as  to  its  proper  representation  to  me  by 
the  parties  who  related  it,  and  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  veracity.  1  called  last  night  to  see  an  old  friend 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening's  talk,  he  with  his  wife  gave  me  the  history  of 
their  daughter's  teeth,  a  young  and  most  interesting  lady 
not  yet  hardly  grown.  It  seems  from  their  statement,  that 
the  teeth  of  this  girl  began  to  loosen  from  absorption  of  the 
alveolus  and  recession  of  the  gums  when  she  was  only 
thirteen  ;  and  she  had  soon  lost  several  in  this  way  ;  while 
all  the  others  above  and  below   were  so  loosened,  as  to 
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promite  soon  to  follow  the  same  road.  Indeed  they  were 
in  such  a  loose  state  that  the  parents  consulted  a  dentist 
with  a  view  to  having  them  all  extracted,  thinking  it  as 
well  to  anticipate  what  seemed  an  inevitable  fate.  Before 
fnlly  deciding  on  this  step,  however,  (and  I  shonld  say  that 
various  attempts  had  been  made  by  different  dentists  to 
arrest  the  disease  without  avail,)  a  practitioner  ot  medicine 
of  this  city  of  Richmond  was  consulted,  and  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  case  was  one  of  mercurial  poisoning, 
occurring  twelve  or  more  years  previously,  when  the 
patient  was  then  a  small  child.  Her  parents  are  very 
positive  in  their  statement  that  she  was  never  salivated, 
though  admitting  that  considerable  mercury  was  admin- 
istered. The  M.  D.,  they  reported  as  saying  that  it  would 
take  about  ten  years  or  so  for  this  mercurial  disease  to 
culminate,  which  would  bring  it  about  to  the  time  from 
when  the  mercury  was  given,  to  its  alleged  local  expression 
three  years  ago.  I  confess  my  surprise  at  this  diagnosis, 
coming  even  as  it  does  from  an  unusually  acute  gentleman, 
for  I  had  not  supposed  such  local  expression  of  mercury 
possible  after  so  long  lying  dormant.  But  if  the  diagnosis 
was  startling,  the  prognosis  was  still  more  so,  for  he* advised 
the  patient  by  no  means  to  have  the  remaining  teeth  re- 
moved, as  in  case  she  did  so  the  disease  now  locally  ex- 
pressed, might  and  probably  would,  be  transfered  to  some 
internal  organ  with  grave  constitutional  effects.  I  have  no 
comment  to  make  upon  this,  to  me,  new  and  very  extra- 
ordinary diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  a  disease  which  we 
as  dentists  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  not  of  mercurial 
origin,  and  as  involving  no  such  grave  consequences  as  have  ^ 
been  here  fore-shadowed,  and  only  have  to  say  that  if  it  be 
true,  the  sooner  we  stop  the  administration  of  mercury  to 
children  the  better. 

Dr.  Thackston.  I  do  not  think  this  disease  is  of  mer- 
curial origin.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  mercury  may 
have  tended  to  induce  it,  but  not  to  produce  it,  or  to  in- 
volve the  grave  consequences  here  stated. 
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The  AsBociatioD  now  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result : 

President— Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  of  Farmville,  Va. 
.    First  Vice  President. — Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore,  of  Richmond, 

Second  Vice  President. — Dr.  S.  H.  Henkel,  of  Staunton, 
Va. 

Third  Vice  President. — Dr.  Geo.  JB.  Steele,  of  Richmond. 

Treasurer. — Dr.  James  F.  Thompson,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Recorning  Secretary. — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Keesee,  of  Richmond, 
Va. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — Dr.  Jno.  Scribner,  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Reporting  Secretary. — Dr.  H.  M.  Grant  of  Abington, 
Va. 

Executive  Committee. — Drs.  L.  M.  Cowardin  and  Jeter 
of  Richmond,  and  Dr.  Frank  Harris,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  President  announced  that  the  business  of  the  As< 
sociation  had  been  accomplished,  and  it  was  now  ready  to* 
adjourn. 

Prof.  Hodgkin. — Before  this  Association  adjourns,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  more  to 
you,  whom  J!  feel  to  be  my  brethren,  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  laboring  in  a  common  cause,  but  because  I  too 
claim  my  Virginia  birthright.  Were  I  a  native  of  any 
other  state,  I  should  feel,  as  I  part  from  you  to-night,  that 
I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  say  that  I 
thank  you  for  your  cordial  reception  of  me  here,  for  your 
respectful  attention  to  the  views  I  have  presented,  and  for 
the  kind  hospitality  of  your  homes.  But,  we  "  who  are  to 
the  manor  born"  know  that  Virginians  don't  know  any 
better,  sir,  than  to  treat  their  visitors  as  you  have  treated 
me,  and  so  I  make  no  further  mention  of  it,  save  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  it.  I  said  just  now  that  I  too  am  a  Virgi- 
nian and  if  I  ask  you  who  are  so  freely  with  us  in  this  work  of 
healing,  your  support  in  the  specialty  to  which  I  have  been 
called,  that  of  teaching, — I  feel  sure  that  I  shall   not  ask 
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vainly.  It  may  seem  a  slight  thing  in  mo  to  say  that  I 
need  all  the  encouragement  and  moral  support  I  can  get 
from  you  in  whose  ranks  I  so  lately  stood  as  a  co-worker, 
but  I  declare  to  you  that  so  heavy  does  the  responsibility 
weigh  upon  me,  that  I  feel  sometimes  like  running  away 
from  it.  To  feel  that  the  responsibility  is  on  me  of  training 
the  minds  of  young  men  who  are  to  take  the  place  of  men 
like  you  sir,  is  no  light  thing,  and  I  ask  the  sympathy  and 
cordial  support  of  you  my  brethren  in  this  work.  But  may 
I  ask  you  also  one  thing  more.  In  sending  us  students,  as 
you  will  from  time  to  time,  send  such  as  will  reflect  credit 
on  youi  judgment  in  selecting,  and  care  in  teaching,  and 
who  will  honor  the  institution  of  which  most  of  you  are 
alumni. 

It  will  interest  you  all  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  there  will 
be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental '  Surgery,  during  the  commencement  week, 
on  the  eighth  of  March  next,  to  which  in  the  name  of  the 
*  Faculty  I  cordially  invite  you. 

The  Association  then  at  8-30  P.  M.  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Bichmond,  in  December,  1876. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Address. 

BY  W.  W.  H.  THAOKSTON,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  B. 

Delivered  before  the  Virginia  State  Dental  Association. 

Oentlemen  of  the    Virginia  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons: 

Again  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  utter  our  anniver- 
sary greetings  and  salutations ;  to  bid  you  once  more  wel- 
come to  these  Halls,  and  to  tlie  rich  banquet  in  which  you 
11  will  participate,  and  to  which  you  all  may  contribute. 

We  open  our  heart  and  stretch  out  our  arms,  that  we  may 
gather  you  in  and  enfold  you  all  in  the  bonds  of  profes- 
sional unity  and  brotherhood,  with  the  hope  and  trust  that, 
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forgetting  or  laying  aside  all  professional  jealousies  and 
estrangements,  all  the  petty  grievances  and  annoyances 
that  disturb  the  harmony  and  ripple  the  currents  of  pro- 
fessional life,  we  will  here  meet  on  con8o(?rated  ground,  an 
around  our  altars  brighten  the  link^  and  strengthen  the 
cords  of  fraternal  union  and  brotherly  sympathy. 

Wo  do  not  mean  that  we  expect  you  all  to  think  alike, 
upon  every  subject  that  may  engage  our  attention  as  dental 
surgeons,  to  hold  the  same  convictions,  to  cherish  the  same 
doctrines,  or  adopt  the  same  modes  of  practice  in  all  given 
cases ;  that  would  be  unreasonable  and  undesirable.  Un- 
reasonable, because  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  see  the 
same  object  in  different  lights,  to  receive  varying  impres- 
sions from  the  same  causes,  and  to  adopt  diverse  and  some- 
times opposite  methods  of  reaching  the  same  result.  Un- 
desirable, because  all  interest  would  be  abated,  and  all 
progress  retarded  or  arrested,  were  thought  and  action 
confined  to  grooves  and  circles,  and  one  monotonous  tread- 
mill path  bind  and  circumscribe  our  professional  efforts 
and  activities. 

In  a  certain  sense  we  expect,  nay  more,  we  desire  that 
you  should  differ  and  disagree,  that  you  may  the  more 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  discuss  and  investigate  unsettled 
questions,  more  carefully  compare  observations,  authorities 
and  opinions,  and  more  closely  and  satisfactorily  solve  the 
problems  that  claim  our  consideration  as  members  of  an 
important  and  advancing  profession. 

Out  of  such  differences  and  disagreements  will  be  evolved 
the  power  and  stimulus  to  additional  progress  and  higher 
improvement;  our  energies  will  be  aroused  and  our  steps 
quickened  in  that  advance,  which  is  now  the  watch-word 
and  rallying  cry  in  every  department  of  science. 

But  above  and  around  all  that  is  variant  in  sentiment 
ana  opinion,  as  to  theories  or  points  of  practice,  as  to  al- 
leged improvements  or  important  discoveries,  we  would 
hang  the  mantle  of  brotherly  association  and  personal 
friendship.     However  our  interests   may  antagonize  and 
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conflict  in  the  broad  arena  of  professional  life ;  here  at 
least,  they  are  identical  and  in  fall  accord ;  and  if  we  have 
grievances  that  we  remember,  or  resentments  that  we  have 
cherished,  let  us  generously  and  magnanimously  lay  them 
all  upon  our  common  altar,  for  our  individual  and  for  the 
general  good  ;  and  striking  hands  and  standing  shoulder  to 
•shoulder,  let  us  move  in  concert  and  in  harmony  to  the 
great  work  of  advancing  the  division  of  science  we  assume 
to  represent ;  and  which  challenges  our  most  earnest  efforts 
for  its  culture  and  development. 

There  appears,  gentlemen,  at  present,  a  most  singular 
misapprehension,  and  in  some  quarters,  a  most  painful  un- 
certainty as  to  the  status  and  relations  of  dental  surarery  as 
a  profession  ;  and  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  contributors 
and  managers  of  our  journalism,  most  unsettled  and  con- 
flicting sentiments  and  convictions  in  regard  to  our  educa- 
tional resources  and  facilities  If  we  are  to  receive  some  of 
the  utterances  of  our  Jcnimals  s&  indices  of  public  opinion, 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  yet  an  open  question  whether 
dental  surgery  is  a  business,  a  trade,  an  art  or  a  profession, 
and  whether  after  the  splendid  results  of  a  forty  years  ex- 
periment, we  should  not  now  abandon  our  distinctive  ed- 
ucational system — suppress  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
attach  ourselves  to  the  purely  medical  institutions  of  the 
country.  Whether  we  should  not  surrender  our  college 
degree  as  a  "  badge  of  partial  cnlture,"  and  look  to  the 
medical  schools  as  the  source  of  instruction — the  fountains 
of  honor  and  dignity,  and  to  the  M.  D.  as  the  "  badge"  of 
thorough  and  complete  culture  and  qnalification  for  our 
offices  and  duties,  and  as  "  dentists  of  the  period." 

We  have  thought,  that  perhaps  we  could  not  better  im- 
prove the  present  hour  and  occasion,  than  by  submitting  a 
few  observations  and  reflections  upon  these  two  proposi- 
tions. We  wish  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  where  you  stand, 
what  plane  and  position  you  occupy,  and  by  what  tenure 
you  hold  social  and  public  recognition  as  members  of  a 
liberal  profession.     We  wish  also,  to  avert  a  calamity  which 
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naay  threaten,  if  it  does  not  already  impend,  for  we  really 
and  sincerely  believe,  that  any  radical  change  in  our  present 
educational  system,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  de- 
plorable consequences,  both  to  ourselves  as  dentists  and  to 
society  at  Ittrge. 

But  first,  are  we  a  professional  body  I  or  do  we  simply 
comprise  an  association  of  artizans,  mechanics  and  trades- 
men ?  The  resolution  of  the  "  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion," declining  to  admit  as  members  of  that  body  dentists 
as  dentists^  together  v/ith  the  flippant  and  vulgar  criticism 
of  one  or  two  medical  journals,  stigmatizing  our  college 
degree  as  a  badge  of  "  partial  culture,'*'  has  not  only  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity,  bfit  shaken  tlie  judgment  of  some 
of  our  aniWtioHs  and  aspiring  brethren,  and  they  appear 
to  stand  ready  to  make  any  concession,  to  submit  to  any 
^  snubbing,""  and  to  embrace  any  expedient,  however  dis- 
astrous and  humiliating,  that  may  secure  recognition  and 
bring  them  into  acknowledged  affilliation  with  the  medical 
profession  and  its  organized  societies. 

Now,  gentlomen,  in  the  outset  we  have  to  observe  that 
we  yield  to  none  in  a  proper  and  becoming  respect  and  ad- 
miration  for  medicine  as  a  seience — as  an  elevated  and 
honorable  profession,  and  as  a  necessary  and  benevolent 
pursuit.  We  cherish  the  highest  veneration  for  the  good 
and  the  great  men  who  have  illustrated,  and  who  are  now 
illustrating  the  annals  of  medicine  by  their  skill,  their 
talents,  their  learning  and  their  benefactions ;  and  we  re- 
gard with  indescribable  interest  and  satisfaction,  the  re- 
search, the  advances,  and  the  improvements  that  distinguish 
the  present  era  in  medical  progress  and  history.  But  while 
oheerfully  admitting  and  according  all  that  can  be  justly 
and  fairly  claimed  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  we  sub- 
mit and  maintain  that  dental  surgery,  a  closely  allied  but 
distinct  seience  and  pursuit,  has  now  all  the  elements  and 
resources  of  an  independent,  self-sustaining  and  progressive 
liberal  profession. 

We  have  an  educational  system  which  w«  shall  presently 
Attempt  to  discuss ;  we  have  standard  text-books;  incorpo- 
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rated  and  successful I3*  conducted  schools  and  colleges,  and  a 
journalism  and  literature,  respectable,  creditable  and  avail* 
able  for  all  our  present  wants  and  needs.  We  are  yearly 
recruiting  and  reinforcing  our  ranks  with  a  better  and 
more  cultivated  class  of  men,  and  many  of  our  veterans 
are  gathering  laurels  and  achieving  distinction  and  world- 
wide reputations  from  their  investigations,  researches  aud 
improvements;  and  however  much  it  might  tickle  the  fancy 
of  some  of  our  brethren,  to  be  received  and  acknowledged 
as  members  of  the  *'  American"  or  some  other  medical  as- 
sociation, and  however  much  it  njight  pander  to  the  vanity 
and  egotism  of  the  small  men  amongst  our  medical  cod- 
freres,  to  play  condescending  patron  to  the  dentist ;  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  that  either  dental 
surgery,  or  medicine,  as  sciences  and  professions  would  be 
particularly  or  specially  benefited  hy  the  alliance"  or  com- 
bination. 

We  submit,  that  dental  surgery  can  now  afford  to  stand 
upon  its  present  record,  to  assert  its  own  claima  to  con- 
sideration, and  to  challenge  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
society,  and  of  all  other  professions,  medicine  included ; 
and  we  further  submit,  that  this  is  the  only  position  that 
will  command  the  respect  and  consideration  which  an  el- 
evated profesbion  can  confer,  and  which  an  elevated  profes- 
sion can  afford  to  accept. 

I3ut  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  recognized  as  qualified 
delegates  and  members  of  the  medical  societies,  and  our 
college  degree,  our  "  D.  D.  S,"^  is  regarded  as  a  badge  of 
'^  partial  culture,"  a  symbol  of  individual  and  professional 
inferiority  and  subordination."  What  is  to  be  done  I  ex- 
claim some  of  our  dissatisfied  and  ambitious  brethren  ; 
'^  had'nt  we  better  chauge  our  educational  system,  and 
abolish  our  own  colleges!  had'nt  we  better  drop  the  col- 
lege degree  and  hide  it  away  from  public  view,  an  d  all 
become  M.  D.  dentists?  thus  bridging  the  fearful  chasm 
between  dental  surgery  and  medicine."  Now  let  me  ask 
of  what  conseq^uence  or  concern  to  us^  is  Ihe  actloa  of  the 
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American  Medical  Association  ?  For  reasons  satisfactory  to 
that  body,  it  has  declined  to  receive  dentists,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  colleges  as  members — for  similar  or  for 
other  reasons,  we  may  refuse  physicians  and  the  representa- 
tives of  medical  schools,  membership  in  our  conventions 
and  associations ;  and  we  could  do  so  upon  established  pre  • 
cedents,  without  a  violation  of  the  amenities  and  proprieties 
that  distinguish  professional  intercourse.  We  do  not  re 
gard  it  as  a  strained  analogy  when  we  direct  attention  to 
our  various  church  organizations  ;  no  Protestant  has  less  re- 
spect for  himself  ^nd  his  own  church,  because  the  Catholic 
will  not  permit  him  to  sit  in  his  councils,  and  no  Episco- 
palian feels  himself  degraded  or  dishonored,  because  his 
Jewish  neighbor  refuses  him  a  high  seat  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  sanhedrim ;  and  why  should  a  dentist  of  common 
sense  or  ordinary  intelligence  feel  himself  humiliated  and 
his  profession  abased,  because  the  doors  of  the  medical 
societies  are  not  thrown  wide  open  to  all  who  may  wear  the 
title  of  "  doctor."  We  apprehend  that  the  doctors  of  divin- 
ity, <>f  law,  and  of  philosophy,  would  be  regarded  quite  as 
ineligible  to  membership  in  the  medical  associations  as  are 
the  dentists,  but  we  should  confess  to  an  amazement  we 
have  no  language  to  express,  were  they  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  unenviable  and  ridiculous  attitude  assumed  by 
some  of  our  self  constituted  leaders. 

But  some  coxcomb  of  an  editor,  some  conceited  puppy- 
ish  journalist,  has  disparaged  our  college  degree,  has  sneered 
at  it  "  as  a  badge  of  partial  culture,"  and  straightway  some 
of  our  dentists  and  journalists,  go  into  hysterical  spasms — 
and  as  a  "  sop  to  Cerberus,"  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
the  gods  of  medicine,  (for  there  are  a  great  many  of  them 
now-a-days,  and  cescvlapius  is  nowhere,)  propose  to  recast 
and  remodel  the  whole  machinery  of  dental  education,  and 
dental  practice  and  usage,  to  separate  operative  and  ar- 
tificial dentistry  as  incompatible,  and  to  divorce  from  both 
what  is  styled  "  par  excellence,"  and  just  the  thing :  "  Oral 
Surgery"  and  '*  Oral  Medicine." 
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Trne  professional  progress  demands  no  abandonment 
of  principle,  no  sacrifice  of  manly  self-respect ;  and  if  ever 
recognized  at  all  we  apprehend  the  "  oral  surgeons"  and 
"  oral  physicians"  would  be  given  back  seats  in  the  medical 
associations,  would  soon  be  glad  to  drop  their  new  born 
title,  and  rejoice  to  be  again  acknowledged  as  respectable 
dentists. 

Our  college  degree  "a  badge  of  partial  culture;"  partial 
culture  for  what  ?  for  medicine,  for  law,  for  divinity  ?  We 
admit  it  our  colleges  do  not  propose  to  educate  or  confer 
degrees  upon  physicians,  lawyers  or  pi*eachers.  Partial 
culture  for  dental  surgery  I  Then  we  denounce  the  asser- 
tion and  the  sneer  as  false  and  stupid,  and  altogether  worthy 
the  source  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  have  only  undertaken  to  culti- 
vate, to  teach,  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of 
*' dental  surgery;"  and  the  degree  conferred  by  those 
schools  can  in  no  just  or  true  sense  be  called  a  ^'  badge  of 
partial  culture,"  any  more  than  the  M.  D.,  the  D.  D.,  or  the 
L.  L.  D. 

For  the  consolation  of  our  dissatisfied  and  aspiring 
dentists,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
several  degrees,  are  '*  badges  of  only  partial  culture."  The 
M.  D.  is  taught  nothing  of  dental  surgery,  and  the  D.  D. 
nothing  of  law  or  medicine,  so  that  these  degrees  as  symbols 
or  badges  stand  exactly  upon  the  same  plane ;  they  are 
evidences  of  a  given  or  supposed  extent  of  culture  and  at- 
tainment in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  general 
science,  and  express  and  imply  no  special  acquaintance 
with  any  department  or  profession  outside  the  specialties 
they  represent,  and  must  all  be  regarded  as  "  badges"  of 
a  fractional  culture  in  the  sum  of  human  learning. 

Your  degree  of  "  doctor  of  dental  surgery,"  represents 

the  same  value,  the  same  honor,  and  the  same  dignity  in 

\your  profession  that  M.  D.  does  in  medicine,  no  less  and  no 

more,  and  if  you  will   accept  as  of  any  value,  the  expe- 

ence  of  one  who  received  the  third  diploma  ever  issued  by 
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a  college  of  dental  surgery  to  a  regular  graduate,  and  who  hiis 
worn  this  so-called  '*  badge  of  partial  culture,"  throughout 
his  professional  life,  it  i;?  this, — if  you  will  honor  that  badge, 
if  you  will  wear  it  bright  and  unstained  ;  it  will  never  de- 
grade or  dishonor  you  or  disqiTalify  you  as  the  associate  or 
peer  of  any  man  bearing  any  other  badge  or  symbol,  be  it 
M.  D.,  Ph."^  P.,  D.  D.  or  L.  L.  D. 

Dental  surgery  embodies  by  its  legal  and  social  recog- 
nition, its  schools  and  colleges,  its  special  literature,  its 
standard  text  books  and  journalism,  its  associations  and 
conventions,  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  profession,  and  as  such,  has  a  legal  and  un- 
questioned right  and  privilege,  to  dispense  its  distinguish- 
ing honors,  and  confer  its  special  degrees. 

Dental  surgery  ceased  to  be  an  art  and  a  trade  w^hen  the 
"  Baltimore  College"  was  incorporated,  and  the  "  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons"  was  organized  and  put  in 
operation  ;  just  as  medicine  and  general  surgery  ceased  to 
be  arts  and  trades,  when  the  celebrated  incorporation  of 
"  Barber  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  London"  was  dissolved 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  incorporation  and  establishment 
of  the  present  "  Royal  Society  of  England." 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


AETIOLE  III. 

American  Acadeiny  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Regular  Meeting,  held  November  16th,  1875. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of  November  16th,  Dr. 
Geo.  H.  Perine,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
preliminary  business  had  been  attended  to,  Prof.  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  made  an  address  upon 
"  The  subfect  of  Dentistry."     He  said : 

Gentlemen,  when,  in  response  to  Dr.  Perine's  polite  note, 
I  accepted  his  invitation  to  meet  you  this  evening,  and  to 
make  some  remarks,  I  supposed  the  meeting  to  be  social 
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and  informal ;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  it 
annonnced  that  I  would  "  address"  the  Academy.  Excuse 
me  gentlemen,  but  the  few  remarks  that  I  shall  make,  will 
bo  better  characterized  as  a  familiar  "  talk" — certainly  they 
will  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  "  address." 

As  to  the  importance  of  dentistry — the  profession  you 
have  chosen — there  can  be  no  difference  of  opir»ion.  In  a 
sanitary  and  aesthetic  point  of  view,  it  holds  a  hicjh  rank. 
Good  teeth  are  essential  to  liealth,  and  equally  essential  to 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  human  face;  and  perhaps 
the  best  evidence  that  we  can  have  that  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  Americans  in  particular,  hold  the  same  opinion, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  you  are  so  well  patronized 
and  so  liberally  paid.  I  do  not  think  you  are  overpaid,  for 
your  duties  are  delicate  and  laborious  ;  but  then  every  one 
is  not  paid  all  he  fairly  earns. 

I  have  not  myself  employed  dentists  often  ;  but,  as  to 
that  matter,  I  have  seldom  employed  a  doctor,  although  I 
have  been  educated  to  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
doctors.  The  fact  is  gentlemen,  I,  in  common  with  other 
Burgeons,  claim  to  bo  in  some  sense  a  dentist  or  dental 
surgeon,  and  in  my  "treatise  on  surgery,"  I  have  devoted 
a  chapter  to  this  subject.  We  are  very  closely  related  by 
bloody  and  we  must  naturally  respect  each  other. 

What  I  think  we  may  discuss  profitable  is,  the  qualifica- 
tions which  ought  to  he  requif'kd  of  those  who  pr^ictice  den- 
tistry ;  and  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  -what  dentistry 
or  dental  surgery,  as  you  prefer  to  call  it,  and  very  properly, 
means.  Most  other  specialties  define  themselves,  and  tell 
us  with  some  precision  what  region  or  anatomical  part  they 
intend  to  occupy ;  but  dentistry  as  a  science,  is  new,  and 
its  limits  do  not  seem  to  be  yet  accurately  defined. 

When  1  began  to  practice  medicine  and  surgory,  I  had 
the  whole  field  to  myself.  Like  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  owned 
the  whole  island.  There  were  then  no  specialists  worth 
speaking  of.  There  were  a  few  spine  doctors,  and  cancer 
doctors  and  purely  mechanical  dentists,  and  that  was  about 
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all.  But  since  then,  one  after  another,  men  with  carpet 
bags  in  their  hands  and  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  have  come 
in,  driven  their  stakes,  and  set  up  their  claims.  Without 
asking  a  question  or  saying  "  by  your  leave,*'  they  have 
taken  possession  of  the  eye,  the  ear^  the  jaws  both  upper 
and  lower — the  throat,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  kidneys, 
the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  rectum,  the  nerves,,  the  joint& 
of  crooked  backs,  crooked  legs,  and  crooked  feet,  until 
what  was  once  only  known  as  the  physician  and  surgeon '& 
territory,  has  been  pretty  much  all  taken  up  by  squatters ; 
and  the  original  proprietors,  who  hunted  and  dug  where- 
ever  they  chose,  over  the  whole  ground,  but  drove  no  stakes^ 
And  themselves  dispM>sdessed.  No  one  has  yet  driven  a 
stake  into  the  nose,  or  tlic  spleen,  or  the  large  ai^d  small 
intestines.  The  liver,  also,  is  for  the  present  unoccupied  ; 
but  this  is  probably  because  it  was  thoroughly  worked  some 
years  ago,  and  it  was  found  not  to  pay,  so  it  was  abandoned. 
Possibly  also,  there  may  be  something  in  a  name,  and  men 
may  not  like  to  be  called  "  billions**  doctors^  or  "  splenetic'* 
doctors. 

I  will  not  discuss  how  much  good  or  harm  comes  of  this 
sub-division  of  labor.  Doubtless  some  good  and  doubtless 
some  harm.  The  speciali&t  sees  farther  and  more  distinctly 
in  a  line  straight  before  his  eyes,  or  through  his  own  tel- 
escope, than  anyone  else  ;  but  be  is  in  danger  of  not  seeing 
anything  outside  of  the  narrow  cylinder  through  which  he 
is  looking.  He  sees,  and  perhaps  very  much  magnified,  the 
pustule  in  the  ear,  or  the  granulation  upon  the  ostincse, 
but  he  fails  often  to  see  the  general  dyscrasy,  the  great 
constitutional  fault  and  perturbation,  upon  which  these  in- 
significant  afiairs  depend.  Notwithstanding  all  the  good 
they  have  done  in  the  world,  this  is  one  of  their  admitted 
dangers  and  defects  ;  but  specialists  exist,  (it  is  well  for 
surgery  that  they  do  exist,)  and  this  is  the  fact  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Now  as  to  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  deman- 
ded of  dentists,  that  will  depend  upon  what  they  under- 
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take  to  do,  or  as  I  have  said  before,  upon  how  joa  define 
dental  surgery. 

If  the  dentist  practices  merely  the  extraction  of  teeth — 
the  filling  of  teeth,  and  the  making  and  setting  of  teeth, 
why  then  he  needs  very  little  more  than  a  mechanical 
training;  but  if  he  proposes  to  treat  all  the  diseases  and 
accidents  to  which  the  buccal  cavity  is  liable,  including  the 
teeth  and  diseases  and  accidents  of  the  jaws,  then  he  needs 
as  a  foundation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
of  surgery,  including  of  course,  the  collateral  sciences, 
anatomy,  physiology  pathology,  &c.  In  other  words,  den- 
tal surgery  is  then  but  an  outgrowth  from  general  surgery 
and  medicine — a  mere  branch,  receiving  its  supplies  from  the 
common  trunk — a  craft  if  you  please,  but  which  by  special 
Care  and  attention,  is  made  to  bear  more  perfect  fruit  than 
the  parent  stock. 

This  is  not  requiring  too  much,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  diseases  of  a  part  of  the  body  from  the  whole. 
It  is  no  more  than  is  required  of  the  oculist,  and  aurist  and 
of  every  other  medical  or  surgical  specialist.  They  are  all 
required  before  they  can  be  recognized  as  "  regulars,"  to 
possess  themselves  of  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be  implied  by  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. 
This  is  the  standard  to  which  dental  colleges  must  attain 
in  their  course  of  instructions,  to  entitle  their  graduates  to 
be  recognized  by  their  sister  professions,  unless  they  intend 
them  to  practice  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively  me- 
chanical dentistry. 

While  we  welcome  heartily  all  well  qualified  specialists, 
we  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  our  rights  as  against  those 
who  attempt  to  practice  any  branch  of  surgery  without  the 
proper  qualifications.  We  regard  them  as  intruders,  and 
as  dangerous  pretenders. 

If  each  of  us,  (for  these  remarks  apply  as  much  to  myself 
as  to  you,)  if  all  of  us  limit  ourselves  in  our  efibrts  to  treat 
disease,  and  to  practice  surgery,  to  what  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, we  shall  do  our  duty,  and  do  the  most  good  in 
the  world. 
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I  do  not  Dnderstand  that  yon  entertain  any  different 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  dentists  have  always  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  deprecated  the  introduction  of  im- 
perfectly qualified  men.  They  have  always  held  that 
those  who  profess  to  practice  surgery  in  connection  with 
mechanical  dentistry,  should  doit  only  under  the  right  con- 
ferred by  the  degree  of  Doptot  imM^didntjj^oj.-the  degree 
of  a  dental  college  whose  standard  •^<&a^'6qllivi^lent  to  that 
of  a  regul^jt.n>^icyi.  oolteg^i  ;'Norfwill-^it  :dp  ,ta ^attempt 
to  evade  this*  just 'reqiilsitionj- By  aceeptiiig  t)f  ^An^hoDora/y 
degree,  conferred  n-i'khtrttt-f^n -  ^xean^iation/  or.  aijy^firetenfie 
of  a  proper  course^ x>fi»tudi6s.:  /-".  i.*      :.•--•'  T;  ..'  '-.-'  i„^ 

These  I  understand,  are  your  opinions;  but  the  difficulty 
is  in  keeping  out  improper  men,  or  in  preventing  those  ad- 
mitted solely  as  mechanical  dentists,  from  assuming  otiier 
and  wholly  incompatible  functions. 

I  appreciate  your  difficulty,  and  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  criticism  upon  your  conduct  as  a  profession.  Indeed 
it  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to  do  so,  since  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  incompetent  men 
in  my  own  profession  ;  and  they  continue  to  come  in.  Any 
one  who  has  stood  at  the  door  as  long  as  I  have,  authorized 
to  give  tickets  of  admission,  knows  how  difficult  it  is,  when 
the  crowd  and  the  rush  are  so  great,  to  keep  out  improper 
applicants.  No  doubt  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
stout  men  at  the  various  entrances,  and  the  gates  were 
always  kept  partly  closed,  so  that  only  one  man  could  enter 
at  a  time  and  we  could  have  a  good  look  at  him  as  he  was 
passing  in,  we  might  do  better;  but  experience  proves  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  stout  men,  able 
and  willing  to  do  this  duty. 

Gentlemen — let  me  say  before  I  sit  down,  that  as  a  pro- 
fession, you  have  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
most  wonderful  progress;  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
American  dental  surgeons.  The  world  concedes  this,  and  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  any  attempt  to  stretch  the  wings  of 
the  American  eagle  by  saying  sa     It  seems  entirely  safe, 
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therefore,  to  entrust  the  fatnre  of  this  science  and  art  in 
your  hands.  Whether  I  am  to  call  yon  children  or  brethren, 
or  cousins,  or  whatever  may  be  our  relationship,  I  am  proud 
of  the  connection  and  shall  feel  honored  by  your  friend- 
ship. 

-  Dr.  J.  K.  Gober  said  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  ideas  apreed 
with  his  exysjjy  a&  tjj:vfh^«  thjs  dental  profession  ought  to 
do.  If  the^  >^el'eden^fR  stfrgeons,  they  belonged  to  a  branch 
•  :a$.tbc  tnpdicAl:pft'|tfiib6iQn.;*n2hp  fi^orinlp  thetnpedical  pro- 
•fSisiob  .^j&is*iioV  bpe Vand'they  KaS  only  -to'walfc  in,  but,  in 
OFd35  tet  wfillt  in;  thej  oiaBjr  ^hSlK^  •'themselves  to  go  in. 
^d'^th^ggEl:  k**^a!6  impo^lbie  lib:  sdpare^e  the  two  profes- 
sions. There  are  so  many  diseases  that  only  a  dental 
surgeon  could  properly  treat,  that  they  could  not  limit 
their  work  to  singly  extracting  and  filling  teeth  and  work- 
ing artificial  sets. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ketchum,  Now  York,  said  he  had  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  paper  of  Prof.  Hamilton.  The 
question  of  dental  qualifications  had  two  sides,  as  well  as 
every  other  question.  The  physician  was  at  sea  when  he 
reached  the  mouth,  and  dealt  with  the  teeth.  He  was  then 
unable  through  any  advantages  which  he  could  get  from 
his  text  books,  to  differentiate  in  his  diagnosis  between 
affections  that  might  be  entirely  different  in  themselves  and 
might  require  different  treatment.  There  was  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  too,  and  that  was  that  the  dental 
surgeon  was  called  upon  to  differentiate  none  the  less  than 
the  physician  or  surgeon ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  he  had 
not  only  to  know  the  worth,  but  the  whole  system  at  large. 
A  man  could  not  possibly  deal  with  a  pathological  condition 
unless  he  first  had  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  then 
pathology,  before  him.  He  must  grasp  the  whole  field 
before  he  could  take  in  a  part.  The  man  who  went  into 
the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  looked  at  the^e  matters  ex- 
clusively from  the  mechanical  point  of  view,  was  not  fit  to 
deal  with  these  pathological  conditions ;  because  there  were 
some  operations  that  the  dentist  had  to  do  that  required 
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the  nicest  tact — over  genius,  to  carry  out.  Dentists  shonld 
begin  at  the  bottom,  and  have  their  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  npon  that  broad  basis  of  scientific  information  they 
shonld  build  up  their  pathology.  Tlieir  profession  was  a 
high  one;  it  certainly  ranked  as  a  specialty  in  medicine. 

Dr.  John  Allen  said  the  dentists  were  indebted  to  the 
medical  profession  for  the  progress  they  had  made.     What 
was  their  condition  forty  years  ago?     They  had  no  dental 
literature,  no  dental  associations,  no  dental  colleges,  nothing 
upon  which  they  could  base  their  claims  upon  the  medical 
profession.     Now  all  this  was  changed  ;  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  yielded   up  to  them  that  branch  of  their  pro- 
fession connected  with  dentistry,  showing  that  they  had  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  dentists  to  deal  with  it. 
The  dental   profession  was  based  npon  the  medical  profes 
sion.      They  depended   upon   the  medical  profession,  and 
they   ought   to   acknowledge    that    dependence.      Where 
would  they  be  without  pathology,  physiology  and  anatomy? 
The  medical  profession  had  done  for  the  dentists  far  more 
than  the  dentists  had  done  for  them,  and  therefore  dentists 
ought  to  be  modest  in  pressing  their  claims  upon  them  for 
consideration. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Ferine  said  he  had  never  felt  more  proud  of 
his  profession  than  he  did  at  the  present  time,  when  he 
looked  back  over  tw0nty-five  years  and  thought  of  the  "toil 
and  trouble"  with  which  they  had  built  themselves  up  to 
their  present  position, — recognized  as  they  now  are  as 
specialists  in  medicine. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  "  Association,"  by  Dr.  Q.  A. 
Mills,  Hartford,  Ct,  in  which  the  Doctor  urged  the  de- 
Birability  in  many  operations,  of  a  union  of  tin  with  gold. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
paper,  said  he  would  )ike  to  add  his  testimony  in  favor  of 
tin  foil.  He  had  used  it  in  many  instances,  and  always  in 
combination  with  gold.  He  once  need  it  in  combination 
with  gold  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  In  1863,  when 
practising  in  South  America,  a  long  distance  from  any 
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dental  depot,  he  happened  to  get  nearly  ont  of  gold,  but 
had  plenty  of  tin  foil.  A  young  lady,  of  an  aristocratic 
faniil}',  was' to  be  married,  was  to  go  some  distance  into  the 
interior  after  the  ceremony,  and  he  was  requested  to  put 
her  teeth  in  a  good  condition.  He  said  he  did  not  have  the 
proper  material  to  fill  her  teeth  with,  but  he  was  told  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  He  accordingly  filled  the  cavities  with 
tin  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  filled  the  balance  with  gold. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  dentist,  a  South  American  friend  of 
his,  visited  him,  and,  among  other  things,  spoke  of  the  case, 
and  said  the  lady  had  never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  the  fill- 
ing. Since  then  he  had  performed  a  few  similar  operations, 
and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  many  cases  tin  and  gold 
could  be  used  together  with  great  advantage. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Bnrrows  said  his  reminiscences  of  the  practice 
of  dentistry  went  back  a  great  many  years,  and  his  earliest 
remembrances  were  of  tin  being  used  with  great  advantage. 
He  could  trace  through  the  whole  course  of  his  practice, 
tin  fillings  which  had  been  put  in  the  earlier  days  of  den- 
tistry. Once  in  a  while  ho  would  come  across  a  tin  filling 
covered  with  gold,  which  somebody  had  excavated,  and 
said,  "  What  a  cheat ! "  But  perhaps  dentists  then  did  not 
have  the  same  aim  in  using  tin  that  they  now  have. 

There  had  been  wonderful  strides  made  in  the  profession. 
When  they  commenced,  in  1830,  they  were  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  If  a  step  was  made  in  advance, 
those  who  knew  of  it  would  say  to  each  other,  *'  Hush ! 
keep  it  quiet !  don't  let  others  know  it,  by  any  manner  of 
means !  "  They  used,  for  instance,  split  pins  for  clamps, 
and  ordinary  chalk  instead  of  Plaster  of  Paris.  The  younger 
members  had  made  great  improvements.  In  the  early  days 
dentists  bad  nobody  to  teach  them,  and  had  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  He  had  his  fingers  croched  many  a  time  in 
carving  old  sea  horse,  and  he  had  carved  a  tooth  from  the 
handle  of  a  tooth  brush. 

With  reference  to  tin  combined  with  gold,  he  thought 
that  Dr.  Mills  had  struck  the  right  vein.     But  tin  was  not 
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the  only  metal  that  had  been  bo  combined  with  gold.  One 
man  who  had  been  a  dentist  for  over  forty  years,  thought 
he  had  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  regard  to  exposed 
nerves,  when  he  put  pure  lead  over  the  nerve,  and  filled  up 
with  gold.  Now  instead  of  oxychloride  of  zinc,  for  the 
same  purpose,  Dr.  Mills  was  using  tin.  He  had  used  tin 
hiinself  in  the  case  of  an  old  physician,  and  the  patient 
finally  died  with  the  tooth  in  his  mouth.  [Laughter.]  He 
believed  in  anything  that  would  prevent  the  sense  of  shock, 
which  was  very  great  in  the  application  of  gold  fillings,  as 
they  were  used  at  the  present  day.  He  knew  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  tin  current;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  having  plenty  of  American  tin,  if  one  had  it 
in  the  right  spot.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  A.  Johnson  said  that  while  he  had  no  doubt  that  tin 
and  gold  could  be  sometimes  used  together  very  well,  yet 
he  failed  to  see  any  great  advantage  in  the  union.  Tin 
would  not  work  as  readily  as  would  the  gold  alone.  They 
had  other  substances  which  were  better  non-conductors 
than  tin  to  put  over  the  sensitive  part  of  the  tooth,  and 
which  could  be  more  easily  manipulated,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  tooth.  He  did  not  mean  to  disparage  tin,  but  he 
preferred  to  use  something  else.  For  temporary  teeth,  he 
preferred  to  nse  gutta-percha  or  Hill's  stopping.  As  to 
amalgam,  there  were  cases  where  it  could  be  used.  When 
the  tooth  was  very  far  gone,  he  then  preferred  to  use  amal- 
gam, Hill's  stopping  or  oxy-chloride.  But  he  never  said 
that  they  were'  as  good  as  gold.  He  had  an  old  friend 
whose  teeth  had  been  destroyed,  without  doubt,  by  amalgam. 
He  had  seen  gold  fillings  that  had  stood  in  the  mouth 
longer  than  any  amalgam  to  his  knowledge.  He  had  lately 
seen  a  right  central  incisor  that  had  been  filled  on  its  upper 
surface  with  gold,  forty-one  years  before,  and  the  filling  was 
as  good  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  pnt  in. 

Dr.  Oeo.  H.  Ferine  said  that  while  they  all  knew  the 
value  of  association,  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  recog- 
nize any  decided  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  association 
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of  tin  with  gold.  At  the  same  time,  he  comprehended  the 
value  of  tin  as  a  stopping ;  and  he  would  say  nothing 
against  either  tin  or  amalgam  unless  they  were  poor. 
Under  certain  conditions,  with  certain  classes  of  teeth,  tin 
could  be  used  with  great  advantage.  As  a  temporary 
stopping,  in  certain  cases,  there  was  no  material  equal  to  it. 
But  when  it  was  associated  with  gold,  he  could  not  see  any 
advantages  which  the  union  could  give  rise  to. 

The  next  and  last  paper  was  entitled  "  Mechanical  Abra- 
sion of  the  Anterior  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Hunter,  En- 
field, North  Carolina,  in  which  cases  the  Doctor  advocated 
the  use  of  a  frame  with  the  coin  foil  for  building  up  the 
tooth. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill  said  that  if  he  understood  the  paper 

rightly.  Dr.  Hunter's  method  was  to  use  gold  coin  with  the 

foil.     He  thought  in  cases  where  the  tooth  was  built  up 

from  the  root,  and  where  there  was  a  sufficient  hold  to 

groove,  that,  by  properly  grooving,  operations  could  be 

•performed  that  would  wear  as  long  as  so  much  solid  gold. 

He  had  a  case  of  the  kind  in  wear  since  1864.     In  another 

case,  where  there  were  four  central  incisors  filled,  (where 

most  of  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  had  been  extracted, 

while  those  remaining  were  accluded,)  he  had  had  them  in 

wear  since  1869,  four  gold  crowns  which  he  had  built  up 

from  the  margin  of  the  gum,  giving  them  their  proper 

shape. 

iJr.  A.  McCollom  said  he  had  a  case  in  point.     He  had 

filled  a  central  incisor,  in  the  way  Dr.  Merrill  referred  to, 
eight  or  nine  years  back,  and  it  was  now  doing  service.  He 
was  afraid  that  Dr.  Hunter  did  not  use  the  automatic  mal- 
let, and  work  the  gold  enough.  If  the  gold  was  thoroughly 
condensed,  he  would  guarantee  it  to  last  as  long  as  Amer- 
ican coin. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Gober  said  that  Dr.  Hunter  displayed  in  his 
paper  very  nice  mechanical  skill ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
Doctor's  method  did  not  pay.  It  complicated  the  opera- 
tion very  much,  and  he  had  yet  to  see  a  properly  condensed 
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filling  wear  away  any  faster  than  gold  plates  wear  away 
in  the  mouth.  He  had  a  case  of  a  left  central  incisor,  the 
crown  one  half  gone  an  approximal  cavity  above  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum — pulp  alive,  filled  four  years  ago  with 
No.  4  soft  foil  annealed,  and  condensed  with  an  eight  ounce 
mallet  in  the  hands  of  a  good  assistant ;  and  that  filling 
was  there  to  day  as  good  as  when  first  put  in. 
After  some  further  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


On  Filling  Teeth. 

BY  GEO.  H.  PKEINE,  D,  D.  8.,  NEW  YOEK. 

In  considering  and  investigating  subjects  within  the 
province  of  the  student  or  practitioner  in  dental  science, 
there  will  perhaps,  be  found  none  other  which  possesses  to 
the  same  degree,  the  general  importance  and  magnitude  as 
an  interest  which  characterize  that  of  filling  teeth. 

And  this  is  because  of  the  constant  presentation  in 
practice  of  cases  in  this  branch  of  dentistry,  and  therefore 
of  the  wide  spread  range  of-dental  surgery  precisely  in  this 
direction ;  and  while  among  many,  the  mere  mechanical 
operation  of  filling  teeth,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  lesser 
branches  of  the  science,  this  theory  is  at  once  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  no  other  topic  in  dental  surgery 
has  received  so  much  or  so  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  way 
of  writing  and  of  oral  teaching  as  well. 

And  yet  although  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  well,  I  do  not  believe  the  topic  is  by  any  means 
exhausted.  In  fact,  while  humanity  exists,  and  there  thus 
remain  teeth  to  be  filled,  if  we  may  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience in  the  past  in  all  science,  we  may  properly  believe 
that  improvements  in  practice  will  constantly  occur,  that 
new  and  valuable  and  pertinent  inventions  will  be  made, 
and  that  our  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
ramifications  will  grow  with  our  growth. 
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It  may  not  therefore  be  considered  improper  for  me  to 
endeavor  in  my  turn  to  add  some  little  to  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  our  profession  in  this  matter,  and  thus  naturally 
add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  those  whom  we  are  ed- 
ucated and  skilled  to  serve.  I  therefore  propose  to  laj' 
before  your  readers  an  improved  process  or  method  in  this 
department  of  dentistry.  And  in  so  doing,  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  do  not  thu«  venture  upon  professional  publicity, 
without  having  concentrated  for  a  length  of  time  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  in  question,  nor  without  having 
established  in  so  far  as  experiment  will  establish  anything, 
the  accuracy  and  justice  of  my  preconceived  views  upon 
this  subject.  Now  I  may  premise  the  following  proposi- 
tion, to  wit: 

That  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  it  will  possibly  be 
found  in  a  very  large  number  of  fillings,  in  a  certain  class 
of  cases,  and  in  certain  temperaments  and  certain  patients, 
that  even  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  adjusted  fiUings 
do  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

So  much  depends  upon  conditions  having  no  relation  to 
the  case  and  precision  of  the  operator,  that  to  obviate  the 
influence  of  these  conditions  when  deleterious;  should  be 
the  first  consideration  in  such  practice. 

But  precisely  how  to  do  this  has  been,  I  imas^ine  the 
stumbling-block  in  this  class  of  dental  operations,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  many  fillings  have  not  possessed  more  of 
a  permanent  character.  In  cases  of  the  teeth  of  yonng 
persons,  and  always  in  that  of  teeth  possessing  more  than 
the  ordinary  sensibility,  and  when  their  vitality  is  en- 
dangered, some  change  in  the  customary  mode  of  operation 
seems  needed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  much  injury  is  occasioned 
by  thermal  changes  operating  through  the  employment  of 
mental  fillings,  approximating  to  the  pulp.  To  obviate 
this  difliculty,  many  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
new  theories  revised,  but  thus  far  in  my  knowledge  with- 
out success. 
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As  regard  the  details  of  such  cases,  I  have  only  to  rerr.ark 
tliat  such  teeth  are  too  often  filled  with  amaliram;  gutta- 
percha and  OS-artificial  being  in  my  judgment,  a  better 
material  to  employ,  provided  that  the  masticating  or  other 
external  surface  can  bo  protected  from  friction. 

Many  operators  treat  such  cases  by  underlaying  with 
plastic  filling,  and  building  up  with  gold  foil.  But  in  gen- 
eral practice  the  operation  is  protracted  and  tedious,  thus 
wearing  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient,  and  pro- 
ducing results  (frequently)  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable.  I  propose  by  my  method  to  obviate  these 
disagreeable  features. 

I  undertake  to  make  an  operation  which  shall  be  perfect 
in  its  result,  while  possessing  none  of  the  painful,  annoying ^ 
or  injurious  characteristics  of  the  customary  building  up 
process — an  operation  in  fact,  whose  quality  when  com- 
pleted, no  dentist  can  justly  question.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  however,  that  while  my  method  is  greatly  sim- 
plified, this  fact  should  not  induce  any  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  in  the  matter  of  giving  due  protection 
from  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  while  the  opera- 
tion is  in  progress ;  and  also,  that  no  point  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  tooth  for  the  filling  should  be  slighted. 

I  may  remark  here  that  where  the  operator  is  met  by  a 
case  of  sensitive  dentine,  he  may  properly  make  use  where 
it  can  be  safely  employed,  (avoiding  contact  with  other" 
than  the  tooth  to  be  operated  upon,)  the  cautery  battery, 
in  preference  to  resorting  to  powerful  medical  applications. 

The  method  which  I  oflTer  to  the  profession,  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  plastic,  non-conducting  material,  ap- 
plied as  heretofore  observed  and  with  proper  care,  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  Hill's  stopping  or  os- 
tificial. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner,  I  protect  the  plastic 
stopping  with  a  perfectly  fitted  cap  of  gold  plate.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  method^  I  will  state  that  in  preparing  the 
tooth  for  filling,  I  employ  an  instrument  sufiSciently  large 
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to  reach  the  healthy  part  of  the  tooth  surrounding  the 
cavity  to  be  filled  ;  with  the  instrument,  (Fig.  1.)  I  form  a 
perfectly  circular  cavity,  taking  care  not  to  approach  too 
near  the  lining  pulp  or  nerve. 


Fig.  1. 


^ 


Fig.  2. 


-^^ 


Fig.  8. 


4' 


Fig.  7. 


The  instruments  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  2,  may  be  used 
on  either  of  the  dental  engines. 

After  the  cavity  is  properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  stopping,  with  the  second  instrument,  (Fig.  ii ,)  I  cut 
around  the  edge  of  the  cavity  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  tooth,  a  groove  or  gutter,  in  which  to  set  the  gold  cap. 
(Fig.  3.)  These  caps  are  made  of  different  sizes,  of  a  cup 
like  form,  and  should  always  be  used  of  a  size  correspond- 
ing with  the  instrument  employed  in  making  the  groove  or 
gutter.     (Fig.  2.) 

On  the  under  side  of  the  gold  cap,  (Fig.  3.,)  are  hooked^ 
pointed  or  staple-shaped  wires,  which  sink  into  the  plastic 
stopping  with  wliich  the  cavity  has  been  fillbd,  and  thus 
serve  to  anchor  the  cap  ready  for  finishing  w^henever  the 
material  has  hardened — as  in  os-artificial,  or  cooled  as  in 
Hill's  stopping. 


Figure  4. 

If  Hill's  stopping  be  used,  the  eap  must  be  wanned 
before  being  applied,  by  means  of  the  instrument,  (Fig.  4.,) 
by  which  it  is  first  carried  to  its  place,  then  with  instru- 
ment (Fig.  5  and  .6,)  by  gentle  pressure  the  cap  is  pressed 
home,  causing  the  border  of  the  cap  to  spread  into  the 
gutter  or  groove.     It  will  be  found  that  the  proper  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  cap  in  place,  depends  upon  the  force nased  in 
pressing  it  home  upon  the  plastic  stopping.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  that  the  pressure  will  force  the  surplus  material 
out  under  the  edges  of  the  cap,  and  thus  on  hardening  or 
cooling,  will  complete  the  union  between  the  cap  and  stop- 
ping ;  of  course  the  force  necessary  must  be  applied  with 
great  care  and  judgment.  The  instruments  with  which 
this  part  of  the  operation  is  performed  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  5  and  6,  being  larger  than  the  external  cavity,  rests 
as  it  is  pressed  home,  upon  the  surrounding  edge,  and  thus 
the  centre  of  the  cap  is  prevented  from  being  forced  too  far 
into  the  cavity,  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  lifting  of 
the  border  of  the  cap  from  the  groove  or  gutter,  before  the 
material  had  set. 


Figures  5.  and  6. 


The  gold  caps  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes,  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  using  such  as  would  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required — Fig.  7  illus- 
trates a  gold  cap  with  flange  border.  After  it  has  been  placed 
in  position — a  rope  of  gold  foil  may  be  packed  in  and  around 
the  border  of  the  cap,  and  afterwards  burnished  down. 
Where  the  surface  upon  which  the  cap  is  fitted,  is  irreg- 
ular, the  cap  and  gold  foil  may  be  burnished  down  to  fit 
into  the  inequalities,  rather  than  use  the  file  to  remove 
them. 

Caps  made  of  mother  pearl,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  gold  caps,  in  such  cases  as  may  render  the 
use  of  the  latter  offensive  to  the  eye  or  otherwise  objection- 
able. 
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Thefee  caps  are  similar  in  their  constraetion  to  those  of 
the  gold,  with  the  exception,  that  in  the  place  of  the  point*, 
hooks,  or  staples,  by  which  the  latter  attaches  firmly  to  the 
plastic  stopping,  we  have  dovetailed  projections  which  ful- 
fill the  same  object. 

I  claim  for  this  new  method  of  filling  teeth  with  the  ap- 
pliances and  instruments  which  I  have  described,  that  a 
more  satisfactory,  certain  and  permanent  operation  may  be 
performed  in  certain  cases,  than  by  the  ordinary  method 
at  present  adopted. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  profession  will  meet  with  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  their  practice,  in  which  this 
method  may  be  adopted,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
to  their  patients.  And  furthermore,  I  believe  that  a  greater 
number  of  teeth  will  be  saved,  and  for  a  longer  period  by 
this  mode  of  practice.  And  finally,  that  in  this  way  great 
diesderatutn^  will  be  obtained,  and  the  wholesale  use  of 
amalgam  be  avoided. 

I  desire  it  to  be  understood  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
method  will  be  found  practicable  or  desirable  in  all  cases 
of  filling  teeth.  But  I  do  claim  that  it  will  be  found  ap- 
plicable to  very  many  cases,  and  that  in  those  instances  its 
advantages  will  be  manifold  and  important. 


EDITORIAL.  ETC. 


N.  Y.  Press  Association,  Feb.  20th,  1876. 

Editor  Ameiican  Journal  of  Dental  Science  : 

Dear  Sir — 

Id  the  December  issue  of  the  Ahfrjcan  Journal  of  Dental 
Science,  among  your  editorials,  yon  publibhed  a  reply  of  an 
apparently  much  abused  person — denying  the  facts  stated  by 
me  in  an  article  in  the  *'  New  York  Evening  Express,**  of  August 
12th,  1875,  entitled,  "  Dentists  to  the  Front,"  and  from  which 
you  transcribed  and  published  in  your  Journal  of  the  Septem- 
ber issue.  This  person  claims  that  the  article  was  an  anony- 
mous'communication^  When  to  the  contrary,  the  writer  was  the 
accredited  Long  Branch  correspotTdent  for  the  paper  in  question, 
as  well  as  agent  for  a  Press  Association,  writing  over  the  nom- 
de  plume  of  **  Wandering  Willie,**  a  ^wm  known  to  every 
literary  person  of  the  present  day,  and  to  which,  as  yet  no  shame 
or  lack  of  fairness  has  ever  been  attached. 

I  simply  published  the  article  referred  to  as  a  '*  News 
Monger."  I  was  not  "  seen'*  nor  persuaded  by  any  person  or 
persons  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  character  of  the  corteous  and 
gentlemanly  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  these  :  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  at 
the  Ocean  Hotel,  being  a  boarder  at  the  hotel  at  that  time. 
The  best  of  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  among  all  the  profession 
in  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  As  I  went  into  the  room  where 
the  convention  met  in  congress,  I  noticed  that  the  room  was 
draped  in  deep  mourning.  I  asked  for  whom,  and  was  informed 
for  their  late  Vice-President  of  the  convention.  .  Everything 
went  lovely,  until  some  member  arose,  and  from  what  I  now 
can  recall  to  memory,  I  think  he  called  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
set  of  resolutions  in  respect  to  their  dead  fellow  and  officer — 
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his  motion  was  seconded,  etc.,  but  it  was  not  entertained, — I 
saw  some  angry  looks,  but  paid  no  attention,  and  not  until  re- 
cess did  I  beoome  aware  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  As  the 
members  of  the  Academy  went  from  the  session  room,  they 
were  greeted  with  the  "Extra  News  I  *'  full  account  of  the  con- 
vention 1  all  the  speeches  I  from  a  newsboy — and  purchasing  a 
copy,  they  found  a  full  and  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  which 
was  not  over  five  minutes  finished.  Now  this  enterprise  of  a 
journal  would  not  surprise  one  in  the  metropolis,  bat  for  this 
little  sheet  with  its  two  compositors  and  hand  press,  astoniphed 
us  New  York  Bohemians.  It  was  now  that  the  growls  began, 
and  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  dental  gentlemen  and 
"The  Wanderer,"  was  thrown  some  light.  Why — honor  and 
respect  was  not  accorded  the  memory  of  the  dead  Vice-President 
and  those  gentleman  who  offered  the  *'  memoir."  It  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  a  "  slate"  had  been  made,  and  somebody  was 
afraid  it  would  be  broken.  It  was  calculated  (this  is  what  I  heard 
by  eaves-dropping  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,)  by  somebody 
that  his  speech  would  be  finished  by  a  certain  time.  So  the 
Local  was  bought  by  an  exchange.  The  speech  handed  early 
in  the  morning  long  before  thje  conventioif  convened,  and  every 
thing  fixed  that  the  paper  contained  that  speech  in  full,  would 
be  on  the  blufif  at  the  hotels  a  half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  its 
delivery  in  session.  Now  should  these  resolutions  of  "  Memoir/ 
to  the  deceased  fellow  be  entertained,  over  one  hour  would  have 
been  taken  up,  and  a  speech  never  spoken  would  be  dished  out 
to  us  at  five  pence  a  piece  ;  this  would*nt  do,  and  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  publication  of  that  article.  I  saw  there  was  a  clique,  and 
I  sharpened  my  quill  and  went  for  them,  for  I  hate  rings.  I 
was  interviewed  by  the  much  abused  gentleman,  and  I  informed 
him  that  I  could  not  giatify  his  wish  to  publish  a  denial,  but 
that  I  would  publish  his  denial,  or  that  I  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion, should  he  deny  the  charge,  providing  he  would  not  libel 
me.  I  have  letters  from  him  in  which  he  offers  me  a  recom- 
pense should  I  publish  a  denial  of  the  facts  ;  and  in  these  letters 
this  person — frames  for  me — informs  me  what  to  say,  how  to 
word  it,  (the  denial )  and  the  excuses  to  make  for  my  not  de- 
nying it  ere  this;  and  should  any  more  con  trover  r«y  arise  from 
this,  I  will  feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  tell  all  I  know,  and  pub- 
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lish  all  letters  1^  Lave  from  that  person.  It  was  not  until  I  was 
in  the  remote  wilds  of  the  far  west  that  this  person  attacked  me 
in  your  journal,  and  he  never  thought  I  would  see  it.  I  did 
not  return  until  lately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

"  Will  J.  Kellett,"  **  Wandering  Willis,'' 

84  Carleton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


To  the  Denial  Profession.* — The  American  Academy  of  Den- 
tal Science,  Boston,  Mass.,  design  presenting  to  the  profession 
and  the  public,  at  the  approaching  Centennial,  a  view  of  Amer- 
ican Dentistry, — past  and  present.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  presentation  will  be  a  history  of  the  profession  in  this 
pountry,  particularly  for  the  past  one  hundred  years.  This 
work  being  designed  to  become  a  standard  of  reference,  will  be 
comprehensive  and  complete  in  detail. 

To*  the  end  that  this  desirable  result  may  be  attained,  the 
committee  in  charge  respectfully  request  the  aid  of  all  dentists, 
(and  others,)  in  furnishing  information  of  every  kind  necessary 
to  the  work. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  designed  to  afford  a  general  idea 
of  the  kinds  of  information  needed,  and  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  indeed  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  profes- 
sion— nothing  will  be  regarded  as  too  small  or  insignificant  to 
be  of  value. 

If  desired,  any  material  received,  will  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  returned  to  the  sender  after  use.  To  facilitate  this,  as  well 
as  ensure  credit  being  properly  given,  everything  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

List  of  Subjects. — Biography.  Literature.  Societies.  Col- 
leges. Individuals.  Mechanical  and  Operative  Dentistry. 
Discoveries  in  any  branch  of  the  profession.  Materia  Medica. 
Prominent  event-s  (with  dates.)  Prominent  Questions.  Inven- 
tions. Patents.  Anecdotes.  Sayings.  Historical  Facts. 
Obituaries.  Addresses.  Papers.  Published  and  unpublished 
works,  etc  ,  etc. 

Address  communications  and  material,  to  Geo.  T.  Moffatt^  M. 
D.,  No.  1,  Hotel  Boylston,  Boston,  or  to  James  E.  Dexter,  care 
W.  A.  Bronson,  M.  D..  No.  8  East  34th  Street,  New  York  city. 
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Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Water, — Dr.  Lelut,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  L'  Union  Medicale  of  October  5tb,  states  that,  during 
the  last  three  months,  he  has  employed  subcutaneous  injection 
of  water  only  for  the  relief  of  pain,  with  the  most  successful  re- 
sults. He  relates  how  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  method  of 
treatment  by  pure  accident.  He  had  left  a  bottle  containing  a 
solution  of  morphia  on  his  desk.  His  servant  upset  the  bottle, 
and  filled  it  with  water  to  conceal  her  carelessness.  The  next 
day  Dr.  Lelut,  having  occasion  to  repeat  a  hypodermic  injection 
in  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  sciatica,  used  the  liquid 
from  the  usual  bottle.  When  he  saw  his  patient  the  next  day, 
he  found  him  in  a  most  lively  frame  of  mind,  and  was  thanked 
by  him  in  the  following  terms :  "  Oh  I  doctor,  how  grateful  I  am 
to  you.  You  relieved  all  my  pain  without  making  me  feel  sick." 
He  was  astonished  at  this  result  in  a  patient  who  had  suffered 
from  nausea  and  vomiting  after  each  injection.  He  naturally 
proceeded  to  examine  the  solution  used,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  only  pure  water  in  the  bottle.  He  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  ensuing  days  on  several  patients,  and  invariably 
found  that  he  gave  them  relief  and  avoided  nausea  and  vomiting  ; 
he  has  consequently,  as  above  stated,  continued  to  employ  the 
same  plan  from  June  last  up  to  the  present  time,  with,  as  a  rule, 
satisfactory  results. — Brit.  Med,  Journ. 

Chloride  of  Lead  as  a  Deodorizer  and  Disi-nfectant. — Dr.  R.  H. 
Goolden  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  chloriae  of  lead,  which 
he  says  is  the  most  powerful  and  economical  deodorizer  and  dis- 
infectant. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  he  directs  to  take  half  a  drachm  of 
nitrate  ot  lead,  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling  water, 
then  dissolve  two  drachms  of  common  salt  in  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  pour  the  two  solutions  together  ;  allow  the  sediment  to 
subside.  The  clear  supernatent  fluid  will  be  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lead.  A  cloth  dipped  in  this  solution  and 
hung  up  in  a  room  sweetens  a  fetid  atmosphere  instantaneously, 
or  the  solution  thrown  down  a  sink,  water-closet,  or  drain,  or 
over  a  heap  of  dung  or  other  refuse,  will  produce  a  like  result. 
Even  the  tarnishing  of  gold  and  silver  plate  may  be  prevented 
by  a  rag  dipped  in  the  solution  being  hung  up  in  the  room  or 
window  where  it  is  exposed. 

He  relates  some  striking  instances  of  the  instantaneous  and 
efiSicient  action  of  this  preparation. — London^  Lancet. 
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Deaths  from  Chhroform, — A  recent  death  from  chloroform  in 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Chesshire.  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Birm* 
ingham  Eye  Hospital,  presents  some  peculiar  features.  The 
patient  was  a  gardener,  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  received 
a  gunshot  wound  in  his  right  eye  while  beating  for  game  on  the 
16th  ultimo.  The  safety  of  the  other  eye  being  endangered^ 
Mr.  Chesshire  recommended  extirpation  of  the  affected  eye-ball. 
Forty-five  drops  of  chloroform  were  administered  on*  a  towel, 
and  the  patient  '^  immediately  became  semi-unconscious.'*  The 
operation  was  commenced,  but,  the  patient  not  appearing  to  be 
sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  forty  or  fifty  drops 
more  were  given.  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Smethwick,  noticing 
a  failure  in  the  patient's  pulse,  at  once  seized  him  by  the  feet 
and  lowered  his  head.  He  afterwards  practised  artificial  res- 
piration, but  the  man  died  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  the  first  administration  of  the  chloroform.  The  patient  had 
no  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  free  from  excitement  prior  to 
the  operation.  It  is  remarkable  how  small  a  quantity  ol  chloro- 
form proved  fatal  in  this  case  ;  probably  not  more  than  two 
drachms  were  used  altogether,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
in  the  administration  of  the  drug,  and  yet  death  resulted. — Lan* 
cei,  Dec,  11,  1875. 

'^  We  have  heard  of  another  death  recently  in  London,'*  it  is 
stated  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Joum,  (Dec.  11,)  '*  in  the  practice  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital  surgeon,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  as 
yet  no  public  notice. — Med,  Newc  <£  Library, 

Dislocating  the  Jaw  for  Chloroform  Narcosis. — Dr.  Fleiberg, 
of  Christiania,  recommends  the  surgeon  to  deliberately  dislocate 
the  jaw,  instead  of  pulling  the  tongue  out  with  forceps,  <&c.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  by  placing  both  thumbs  behind  the  symphysis, 
and  both  index  fingers  on  the  posterior  edges  of  the  rami,  and 
dragging  the  bone  forward  He  seems  to  do  it  as  a  preventive, 
for  he  speaks  of  having  done  it  a  thousand  times,  Langenbeck 
tells  us  that  he  and  Esmarch  have  often  done  this,  rerhaps 
these  surgeons  will  tell  us  if  dislocation  often  occurs  sponta- 
neously to  those  who  have  thus  been  treated. — The  Doctor. 


An  Excellent  Tooth-wash, — An   excellent  tooth-wash,  very 
much  resembling  dozodont,  is  made  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  Potassa,         -        -        •  i  ounce. 

Honey,         -•       -        -        -  4  ounces. 

Alcohol, 2      *• 

Water, 10      " 

Oil  Wintergreen,  1 

Oil  Rose,              J          -            -        -  q,  8. 
— Druggists  Advertiser. 
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Bi-carbonateof  Soda  as  a  Toothache  Remedy. — Dr.  Duckworth, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  has  recently  successfuUj 
used  Bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  when  ap- 
plications of  chloroform,  either  externally  to  the  cheek  or  to  the 
ear,  or  placed  on  cotton  in  the  decayed  tooth,  failed  ;  and  when 
carbolic  acid  applied  as  last  mentioned  also  proved  inoperative. 
Pledgets  of  potton  soaked  in  a  solution  of  30  grains  of  Bicar- 
bonate of  Soda  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  gave  instant 
relief.  Dr.  Duckworth  considers  that  very  frequently  the  pain 
is  due  to  the  contact  of  acid  saliva  with  the  decayed  tooth,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  in  cases  of  odontalgia,  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  saliva  has  an  acid  reaction.  If  this  be  the 
case,  then  a  simple  alkaline  application,  as  above  stated,  is  the 
most  efficacious \nean8  of  cure. — -DrugQists  Advertiser, 


Cancer  oj  Tongue  and  Jaw. — Dr.  Post  presented  several  speci- 
mens, the  first  of  which  was  one  of  malignant  growth  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongiie,  and  the  partR 
in  front,  involving  the  bone  itself,  and  the  integument  in  front 
of  it.     The  latter  condition  was  not  recognised,  however,  until 
the  time  of  the  operation.     The  patient,  a  male,  aet.  50  years, 
was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  three  months  since, 
presenting  an  indurated  ulcer  below  the  tongue,  concerning  tl^e 
diagnosis  of  which  between  cancer  and  syphilis  there  was  at 
first  some  difficulty.     Anti-syphilitic  remedies  were  employed, 
but  with  no  marked  efifect,  and  the  patient's  condition  after  a 
time  grew  graduallv  worse,  being  unable  to  swallow  except  with 
great  difficulty,  ana  sufifering  a  great  deal  of  pain.      The  sus- 
picion of  the  malignancy  of  the  growth  being  confirmed,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  patient  being  desperate,  an  operation  was 
determined   upon,   for  the  purpose   of  a  temporary    relief  Jk) 
his  suflerings.      It  was  performed  by  dividing  the  lower  lip 
from  each  angle  or*  the  mouth  downwards,  and  making  a  section 
of  the  jaw  at  the  corresponding  points.     The  tongue  was  drawn 
forward,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  removed.      It  was  then 
found  that  the  morbid  growth  had  perforated  the  jaw  and  in- 
volved the  integument  in  front.     A  considerable  but  not  an  ex* 
cessive  quantity  of  blood  was  lost  in  the  operation. 

On  the  morning  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  able  to 
swallow  withont  much  difficulty.  His  pulse  was  fair,  but  he 
was  quite  restless,  which  latter  was  in  a  measure  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  a  larse  portion  of  his  tongue  and  the  drawing 
forward  and  fixing  of  the  remaining  portion  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  falling  into  the  larynx.  The  patient  died  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  from  nervous  prostration, 
which  probably  was  somewnat  connected  with  tne  habit  of 
opium-eating  which  he  had  acquired. — If.  Y,  Pathological 
Society. — Afed.  Record. 
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Collodion  in  Treatment  of  Caiious  Teeth. — Dr.  Lardier  advises, 
in  Z*  Union  Afedicale,  the  use  of  collodion  in  the  treatment  of 
carious  teeth,  by  dropping  the  collodion  into  the  cavity,  after 
the  latter  has  been  cleaned  and  dried.  The  ether  evaporates 
and  narcotizes  the  nervous  twigs. '  By  solidifying,  the  collodion 
protects  the  tooth  from  the  contact  of  the  air. 

Dr.  Lardier  states  that  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  relieving 
man^  patients. 

Where  to  Look  for  Arsenic  in  Cases  of  Poisoning. — Observa 
tions  of  great  toxical  importance  have  lately  been  made  by  Scol- 
Oscuboff  (Soc  Ch.  August,  1875)  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  arsenic  in  the  tissues  of  animals  in  cases  of  poisoning. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  he  finds  the  arsenic  specially  con- 
densed in  the  nervoun  tissues.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
dogs,  rabbits  and  frogs.  Dogs  bear  large  doses  of  arsenic 
readily,  taking  without  difficulty  fifteen  to  eighteen  times  the 
quantity  which,  weight  for  weight,  would  be  fatal  to  man.  A 
bull  dog  took  for  thirty-four  days  gradually  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  sodium  arsenite  in  his  food,  rising  from  0.075  grains  to 
2.2  grains  a  day.  The  results  of  the  poisoning  were  acute  and 
quite  marked.  Calling  the  amount  of  arsenic  found  in  0.22  lb. 
of  muscle  1,  that  in  the  same  weight  of  liver  was  10.8 ;  brain, 
36.5  ;  spinal  cord,  37.3.  A  dog  of  24  1-5  lbs.  weight  was  killed 
by  subcutanious  infection  of  sodium  arsenite  in  17  hours.  The 
arsenic  from  the  brain  gave  a  decided  reaction,  that  from  the 
spinal  cord  was  less,  while  in  the  liver  and  muscles  only  traces 
could  be  detected. — Scientific  American, 


Warts. — Dr.  Guttceit,  in  the  St.  Louis  Clinical  Record,  rec- 
ommends rubbing  warts,  night  and  morning,  with  a  moistened 
friece  of  muriate  of  amimonia.  They  soften  and  dwindle  away, 
eaving  no  such  white  mark  as  follows  their  dispersion  with 
lunar  caustic. 


Death  from  Inhalation  of  Ether. — At  the  New  York  Path- 
ological Society,  a  case  of  death  was  reported  as  having  occurred 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  from  the  inhalation  of  ether. 
The  patient  had  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  an  operation  was  de- 
termined on.  He  was  etherized  and  an  incision  made.  At  this 
stage  he  became  cyanotic,  and  was  held  up  by  the  heels  and 
otherwise  treated,  but  death  supervened  in  ten  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inhalation.  The  quantity  of  ether 
consumed  was  two  and  a  quarter  ounces.  Dissection  revealed  a 
fatty  heart  but  no  other  lesion. — Med,  and  8v/rg,  Reporter, 
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Medical  Diploma  for  Women — The  British  Medical  Journal 
states  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  has  arrived  at  the  important  decision  to  admit  women 
to  examination  for  its  license  in  midwifery.  This  diploma  will 
entitle  them  to  a  place  on  the  "Medical  Register,  and  will  give 
them  a  legally  recognized  position  as  practitioners  in  th^ obstet- 
ric department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  clause  in  the 
college  charter  under  which  the  right  to  admission  has  been 
claimed, -was,  it  appears,  expressly  framed,  by  the  use  of  the 
word  ^'  persons,'*  so  meet  the  case  of  female  as  well  as  of  male 

f)ractitioner8,  and  the  college  has  been  advised  that  it  oould  not 
hgallp  refuse  to  admit  duly  educated  women  to  examination 
for  this  diploma. — Medical  and  Surgical  Heporier, 


Camphor  Poisonmg. — While  some  camphor  was  being  weighed 
out,  a  lad  of  thirteen  picked  up  two  small  pieces  and  took  them 
away  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  floating  and  burning  them. 
Soon  afterward  he  began  nibbling  the  camphor,  and,  as  it  after- 
ward appeared,  liking  the  taste  of  it,  continued  to  do  so  until 
he  he  had  eaten  the  two  pieces.     This  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.     Four  hours  afterward  the  child  was  with  his 
brother  in  the  dispensary,  looking  on,  and  was  observed  to  do 
something  which  elicited  the  remark,  *•  Are  you  dreaming?" 
^'o  reply  was  given  by  the  child,  and  it  was  noticed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong;  with  him :  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  stare,  and 
he  stood  motionless  and  unconscious,     His  brother  took  him  up 
to  carry  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  his  father  was,  when 
he  immediately  became  convulsed  and  perfectly  rigid,  with  his 
head  and  legs  bent  back,  so  that  he  could  only  be  placed  on  his 
side  upon  the  floor.     The  convulsions  increased  until  the  flesh 
from  the  head  to  the  shoulders  became  purple,  and  the  pulse 
decreased  rapidly  until  it  could   not  be  felt.     The  body  then 
lost  its  rigidity  and  was  apparently  lifeless ,  but  in  about  ten 
seconds  the  pulse  could  again  be  felt,  the  convulsions  returned, 
and  the  child  foamed  at  the  mouth.     Applications  of  cold  water 
brought  him  round   in   about  four   minutes ;  violent  vomiting 
then  ensued  ;  the  child  was  for  a  time  hysterical,  but  within  an 
hour  from  the  first  attack  he  was  so  far  recovered  that  he  could 
be  put  to   bed.     The  child  afterward   described  the  pieces  of 
camphor  which  he  ate  as  being  each  half  the  size  of  his  thumb, 
and  the  assistant,  who  noticed  him   take  one  piece,  thought  it 
must  have  been  about  sixty  grains  in  weight.     The  effects  pro- 
duced  in   this  case  were  more  severe   than   in   any  of  those 
previously  reported,  and  there  was  the  further  differences  that 
unconsciousness  preceded   the  convulsions,  while  in  the  other 
cases  it  followed  them. — PharmaceuUcal  Journal. 
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Delivered  before  the  Virginia  State  Dental  ABsociation. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  modern  medicine  that  its 
formerrepresentatives  were  quacks  and  charlatans,  barbers, 
cuppers  and  leechers ;  and  it  is  nothing  to  the  disgrace  or 
reproach  of  modem  dentistry  that  its  practitioners  of  the 
olden  time  were  strollers,  mechanics,  tradesmen  and  trick- 
sters. Both  are  now  honorable  and  indispensable  profes- 
sions ;  while  both  must  acknowledge  a  very  obscure  and 
humble  origin ;  and  for  a  time,  a  very  discreditable  history 
and  following. 

We  admit  the  fact  that  dental  surgery  as  a  profession  is 
but  jet  in  its  youth — in  the  "  green  tree,"  while  medicine 
is  comparatively  hoary  with  age,  and  teeming  with  honors ; 
we  concede  our  dependence  upon  several  of  the  departments 
of  medical  science  for  the  correct  apprehension  and  sue- 
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cessful  practice  of  dental  siirgeiy,  just  as  the  porti*ait 
painter  and  scalptor  are  dependent  upon  anatomy,  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  their  subjects — as  the  pharmacist 
is  dependent  upon  chemistrj  and  Materia  Medica,  and  the 
criminal  lawyer  upon  toxicology  and  medical  jurisprudence, 
as  a  preparation  for  their  several  pursuits.  And  while  we 
do  not  depreciate  or  undervalue  the  departments  of  medi- 
cine forming  an  integral  part  of  our  professional  training, 
yet  of  themselves  and  bi/  themselves,  they  can  no  more 
make,  or  qualify  the  dentist^  than  will  the  possession  of  a 
medical  degree  qualify  or  evidence  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  pharmacist  or  the  lawyer. 

While,  in  many  senses,  the  relations  of  medicine  and 
dental  surgery  are  close  and  intimate,  there  are  neverthe- 
less broad  and  ineffaceable  lines  of  distinction,  which  in- 
dividualize and  will  forever  separate  the  two ;  and  these 
differences  are  inherent,  educational  and  practical.  The 
M.  D.  may  become  a  safe  and  skilful  dentist,  but  not 
because  he  is  a  thoroughly  qualified  physician  :  the  "  D.  D. 
S.,"  may  become  a  respectable  general  surgeoo,  or  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  but  not  because  of  his  attainments  or 
skill  as  a  dentist.  All  this  we  assert  and  admit  with  cheer- 
ful frankness  and  unreserve,  but  we  do  not  admit  that  we  are 
dependent  as  individuals,  or  as  a  profession,  upon  any  other 
class  of  men  for  our  social  or  professional  status.  We  do 
not  admit  that  it  is  politic,  or  wise,  or  dignified,  to  be 
clamoring  for  admission  into  outside  organizations,  or  com- 
patible with  a  becoming  r^ard  for  our  calling,  or  respect  for 
ourselves,  to  be  dancing  attendance  upon  medical  men  for 
the  poor  boon  of  professional  recc^nition. 

We  beg  to  suggest  to  our  restless  and  dissatisfied  breth- 
ren, that  the  readiest,  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  more 
manly  and  honorable  means  of  securing  the  consideration 
for  which  they  sigh  and  groan,  will  be  to  deserve  recogni- 
tion by  the  display  of  superior  talents  and  attainments  as 
dentists^  and  by  the  exhibition  of  virtuous  and  stainless 
lives  and  characters  as  men.     These  will  command   and 
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secure  all  the  respect  and  consideration  an  enlightened  and 
elevated  character  can  covet  or  desire.  And  webes:  further 
to  suggest,  that  the  "  flnnkeyism,"  the  self  depreciation, 
and  medical  boot-licking  which  has  distinguished  this  move- 
ment can  legitimately  secure  no  other  result  than  the  con- 
tempt, the  derision  and  the  disgust,  not  only  of  true  med- 
ical men,  but  of  intelligent  and  elevated  society  everywhere. 

We  trust,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  have  entertained  any 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  we  have  satisfied  you  that  dental 
surgery  is  now  a  profession;  and  that  our  distinctive  college 
degree  is  a  valid,  expressive  and  appropriate  degree  ;  that 
it  represents  and  expresses  in  dental  surgery  all  that  ^'  M. 
D."  does  in  medicine ;  and  a  great  deal  more  even  in  med- 
icine, than  the  "  M.  D."  can  possibly  do  in  dental  surgery  ; 
for  the  educated  dentist  does  know  something  of  medicine, 
while  the  physician  is  untaught,  and  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  dental  surgery. 

Let  the  purely  "  M.  D."  dentict  enter  the  arena  of  prac- 
tice, and  however  skilful  he  may  diagnose  disease,  or  write 
prescriptions,  or  saw  bones,  he  will  find  himself  unable  to 
save  or  replace  a  human  tooth  ;  he  niay  successfully  reduce 
dislocations,  and  adjust  fractures ;  but  the  simplest  opera- 
tion in  dental  surgery  will  overtax  his  ability  and  exhaust 
his  resources ;  and  U.  F. — "  Utter  Failure" — will  be  the 
appropriate  badge,  or  symbol  of  his  very  partial  and  most 
inadequate  culture  for  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  dentist. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  educational  system,  and  the  reckless  stupidity  and 
criminal  folly  of  any  attempt  to  disrupt,  or  break-down,  or 
radically  change  that  system,  for  any  of  the  old  and  tried 
and  exploded  systems  of  the  past;  or  for  any  doubtful 
or  questionable  plan  or  method  or  experiment  of  the 
present. 

It  is* proposed  in  some  quarters,  not  only  to  abolish  our 
college  degree,  but  to  abolish  the  collies,  and  dissolve  our 
faculties  of  instruction, — to  go  back,  and  again  attach  our. 
selves  as  a  caudal  appendage  to  the  purely  medical  institu- 
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tions  of  the  country — thus  yielding  the  vantage  ground, 
and  surrendering  the  prestige  we  now  enjoy,  and  for  which 
we  have  paid  the  sacrifice  of  labor,  of  money,  and  the 
lives  of  our  best  men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  be  brief  and  concise,  from  the  days  of 
Fanchard  to  the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  CJollege, 
a  period  of  over  a  hundred  years,  the  medical  schools  were 
open  all  over  the  world  to  students  of  dental  surgery  ;  many 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  facilities  and  resources  those 
schools  afforded ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  What  sort  of 
dentists  did  they  make  ?  And  what  was  the  status  and  pro- 
gress of  dental  surgery  under  that  regime?  Yon  may 
count  upon  your  fingers  every  dentist  who  in  that  lapse  of 
time,  achieved  individual  distinction,  or  in  any  sense,  ad- 
vanced dental  science.  ''A  baker's  dozen"  will  comprise 
every  name  that  history  honors  with  a  passing  notice. 
Dental  surgery  was  then  indeed  and  in  truth,  with  few 
and  rare  exceptions,  a  business,  a  trade,  and  an  occult  art. 
Character  it  had,  but  it  was  the  character  of  the  empiric  and 
charlatan,  of  the  impostor  and  trickster.  But  in  1889-40 
a  new  departure  was  taken,  a  college  of  dental  surgery  was 
incorporated  and  put  in  operation,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Surgeons  was  organized  ;  with  Harris,  and 
Hayden  and  Parmly  at  its  head  ;  the  American  Journal  of 
Dental  Science  was  established  and  published  ;  and  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  dental  science ;  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world  ?  The  results  are 
before  you,  and  all  around  you. 

1  shall  not  consume  your  time  by  describing  the  progress 
and  improvements  in  dental  science  during  the  past  three 
decades,  and  I  need  not  pause  to  compare  the  present  social 
status  of  the  dentist,  with  the  period  when  the  very  epithet 
carried  to  its  miserable  wearer  the  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  society.  Then^  our  representives  were  only  too  happy  to 
be  acknowledged  as  respectable  and  trustworthy  \  now, 
they  are  so  elevated,  that  with  some  of  them,  nothing  short 
of  recognition  as  physicians  and  general  surgeons  will 
satisfiy  their  vaulting  ambition. 
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What  warrant  or  assurance  have  we,  that  we  shall  Ijetter 
our  condition  or  improve  our  prospects  by  striking  down 
the  institutions  and  influences  that  have  raade  us  what  we 
are  ?  That  liave  given  to  the  title  of  "American  Dentist," 
a  world  wide  celebrity  and  distinction,  and  returning  to  the 
old,  the  eflete,  and  abandoned  system,  that  choked  and 
stifled  all  progress  ;  that  covered  us  with  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  professional  garniture,  and  held  us  for  one  hundred  years 
under  the  ban  of  professional  outlawry  and  social  ostracism  ? 

We  confess,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  find  nothing  to  base 
even  a  rational  hope  upon  ;  we  can  find  nothing  in  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  exclusive  medical  training,  and  purely 
medical  schools,  and  nothing  in  the  ungenerous  and  dis- 
paraging assaults  upon  our  special  and  distinctive  system 
and  schools,  but  the  abiding  conviction,  that  the  movement 
is  suicidal,  and  that  its  success  would  be  the  very  "  consum- 
mation of  madness  and  follv." 

Let  us  then  stand  by  our  present  system  and  agencies  as 
the  palladium  of  our  safety,  the  anchor  of  our  hopes,  and 
let  us  accept  the  startling  and  brilliant  progress  of  the  past, 
as  earnest  of  the  prospective  and  more  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  future. 

We  know  that  our  colleges  have  been  sharply  criticised, 
and  our  faculties  of  instruction  severely  censured,  perhaps  in 
surne  instances  deservedly;  but  often  causelessly,  igno- 
rantlyj  and  unjusUy.  We  are  not  the  apologist  of  the  short- 
comings and  delinquencies  of  our  schools ;  we  know  that  the 
Alumni  and  graduates  have  not  always  reflected  credit 
upon  their  Alma  Mater  /  nay  more,  they  have  sometimes 
been  a  living  and  standing  reproach  to  their  professsion  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  exceptionally,  the  ma- 
terial our  professors  have  had  to  mold  and  work  up,  has 
not  been  of  the  very  best;  many  of  the  matriculates  of  these 
schools  are  poorly  prepared,  and  labor  under  disadvantages 
that  no  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can 
possibly  compensate ;  defective  primary  education,  lack  of 
application   and  want   of  natural  capacity,  are  the  most 
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common  of  the  difBculties  onr  college  professors  bare  to 
encounter.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  force  ideas  through  a  thick 
skull,  or  provide  brains  for  an  empty  head  ;  that  is  a  feat 
that  not  even  medical  schools  have  essayed,  or  at  least  snc- 
cessfull}'  performed. 

Bnt  in  all  these  regards  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  our  own  and  all  other  schools.  Other  faculties  are 
as  often  incompetent  and  delinquent  as  ours,  and  their  grad- 
uates and  d^ree  men  as  variable  in  attainments,  in  char- 
acter and  in  capacity  as  ours.  It  is  no  fair  or  just  argument 
against  a  system,  or  a  particular  school,  that  wo  now  and 
then  encounter  a  graduate  who  is  worthless  and  incompetent. 
Judged  by  such  a  test,  no  school  in  science  or  in  letters 
could  stand,  and  it  is  simply  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
to  expect  or  demand  of  our  institutions,  an  infallibility 
never  approached,  or  even  contemplated  in  any  department 
of  human  learning. 

Our  peculiar  system  of  preparatory  training  was  maturely 
considered,  and  wisely  arranged  by  the  distinguished  and 
venerable  men  who  created  our  profession.  Every  essen- 
tial and  available  department  of  science  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  course  of  study  adopted  ;  subsequently,  as  im- 
provement and  advances  have  been  made,  the  curriculum 
has  been  extended,  and  the  corps  of  instructors  strength- 
ened. Beginning  with  a  faculty  of  four  professors,  the  course 
has  broadened  and  lengthened,  until  now,  the  staff  of  in- 
structors, professors,  demonstrators  and  adjunct  professors, 
number  from  ten  to  twelve  in  each  school,  and  the  most 
complete  and  liberal  arrangements  for  infirmary  practice 
and  clinical  instruction  have  been  provided.  We  draw  our 
medical  instructors  from  the  ranks  of  competent  and  quali- 
fied physicians  ;  and  it  is  simply  puerile  and  foolish  to  say, 
that  these  men  cannot,  and  do  not  teach  their  several  de- 
partments as  successfully  and  thoroughly  in  one  school  aa 
in  the  other;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  and  senseless  to  say 
that  the  dentist  could  lecture  and  instruct  more  satisfactorily 
and  efficiently  in  a  medical  school,  than  in  the  halls  of  his 
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own  academy  or  college.  And  we  ask  again  "  Cui  Boiio  f " 
What  advantage,  what  compensating  benefit  can  we  rea- 
sonably anticipate  from  the  proposed  change?  We  confess, 
we  can  see  none,  we  can  rationally  hope  for  none. 

But  we  do  see,  that  in  onr  own  schools,  dental  surgery  as 
a  unit,  as  a  unified  and  complete  science  and  profession,  is 
the  leading  and  distinguishing  object  and  idea ;  while  in 
the  medical  schools  it  would  not  be  the  leading  object  or 
idea ;  but  a  mere  secondary,  and  subordinate  appendage, 
confering  no  dignity  or  character,  and  exciting*  no  special 
interest  or  concern  with  either  teachers  or  students.  We 
ask  you  then,  gentlemen,  as  you  value  the  present  interest 
and  future  welfare  of  your  chosen  profession,  as  you  value 
its  importance  to  yourselves,  and  its  worth  to  humanity ;  tu 
sustain  and  uphold  your  present  educational  institutions ; 
support  them  by  your  personal  patronage  and  influence,  and 
when  called  upon,  give  them  a  portion  of  your  time,  your 
labor  and  your  money. 

We  admit,  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made  in  car- 
rying out  the  work  conceived  and  organized  by  Harris  and 
Hayden,  but  these  errors  will  in  time  work  their  own  cor- 
rection by  the  force  of  natural  laws,  which  sooner  or  later, 
always  assert  their  supremacy.  Without  reference  to  any 
special  or  particular  institution,  and  in  altogether  a  general 
sense,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  at  present,  manifestly  too 
many  schools  within.  Certain  limits,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, competition  exercises  a  wholesome  and  vital  in- 
fluence ;  beyond  those  limits  and  conditions  the  maxim, 
that  "  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  or  the  life  of  any- 
thing else,  is  a  fallacy^  and  this  fallacy  has  been  most  con- 
clusively, and  most  sadly  illustrated  in  the  history  and 
condition  of  our  struggling  and  languishing  colleges. 

Beyond  prescribed  and  well  defined  limits  and  conditions, 
competition  is  blight,  and  mill-dew,  and  death.  The  popu- 
lation of  our  country  is  too  sparse — the  demand  for  educated 
dentists  is  yet  too  limited,  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
our  people  too  scant  to  sustain  the  present  number  of  our 
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distinctive  Bchools ;  and  it  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  specta- 
cle, to  see  good  men  frittering  away  their  strength,  and 
exhausting  their  energies  npon  classes  so  small,  as  to  afford 
the  instructors  no  compensation,  save  the  consciousness  of 
having  faithfully  performed  a  *'  labor  of  love."  Carry  out, 
or  slightly  extend  this  principle  of  competition  ;  establish  a 
school  for  dentists  in  every  county  of  the  State,  make  every 
tenth,  or  even  twentieth  man  a  dentist,  and  how  long  would 
the  schools  or  dentists  live  ? 

But,  as  we  already  have  these  institutions  in  operation  ; 
if  we  cannot  induce  them  to  combine  and  consolidate,  and 
thus  bring  the  principle  of  competition  within  healthy 
limits,  us  was  the  desire  of  the  Southern  Association  five 
years  ago,  why,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with,  and  for 
them,  and  let  the  future  determine  the  destiny  of  each.  We 
do  not  discriminate,  or  mean  to  be  invidious.  We  have  now 
in  the  South  and  South-west,  four  or  five  of  these  schools, 
all  we  believe,  doing  their  best  to  deserve  success,  to  com- 
mand respect,  and  to  perform  thoroughly  their  appropriate 
work ;  and  it  should  be  our  duty  and  pleasure,  as  it  is 
manifestly  our  interest  •  and  advantage  to  sustain  and  en- 
courage them  by  our  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation. 

And  in  this  immediate  connection  we  will  say,  that  we 
cannot  more  effectively  aid  these  institutions  and  enter- 
prises, than  by  exercising  care  and  discrimination  in  accept- 
ing students.  We  have  told  you  on  a  former  occasion  "  that 
relatively  few  men  are  capable  of  being  made  respectable 
or  skillful  dentists  by  any  method  or  system  of  training; 
and  when  we  are  approached  by  one  manifestly  wanting  in 
the  essential  qualities  and  attributes  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  dental  surgery,  we  should  frankly  and  earnestly  direct 
his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit,  suited  to  his  taletlts  and 
aptitudes." 

While  we  should  make  a  fair  academic  education  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  and  while  we  acknowledge  the  value 
and  convenience  of  private  office  instruction,  we  honestly 
believe  that  our  present  college  laboratories  and  infirmaries 
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afford  the  very  best  means  of  preparation  that  a  student 
can  possibly  avail  himself,  to  profit  by  the  regular  lecture 
terms. 

In  a  private  office,  if  the  dentist  is  well  qualified  to  teach, 
his  time  is  too  valuable  to  himself,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  the  demands  of  his  practice  to  be  devoted,  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  to  the  instruction  of  a  student ;  nor 
can  he  afford,  or  will  he  be  permitted  to  turn  over,  or  en- 
trust his  patients  to  the  care  of  a  novice. 

By  far  the  best  course  for  all  parties,  and  for  every  in- 
terest involved,  will  be  to  send  our  students  to  the  college 
laboratories  and  infirmaries,  where  they  can  be  prepared 
and  qualified  for  the  regular  lecture  terms  under  the  guid- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  adjunct  professors  and  demon- 
strators, with  all  the  advantages  of  laboratory  practice  and 
experience  ;  and  the  more  important  benefits  of  clinical 
observation  and  assistance.  Our  schools  would  thus  secure 
additional  support,  our  students  incalculable  advantages, 
and  the  private  practitioners  released  from  a  burden  and 
responsibility  that  few  competent  to  teach,  can  afford  to 
incur. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  are  persuaded,  that  with 
our  present  resources  and  facilities,  with  the  vantage  ground 
we  have  gained  and  now  occupy,  with  concentrated  effort, 
and  determined  purpose  to  stand  by  our  colors  and  to  re- 
cruit our  ranks  with  the  better  class  of  men  that  we  are 
now  attracting  to  our  schools,  dental  surgery  will  maintain 
its  status  as  a  progressive,  liberal  and  learned  yirofession  ; 
and  without  any  entangling  alliance,  or  subordinate  relation 
to  any  other  profession,  transmit  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, its  honors  and  its  benefactions,  not  only  to  our 
immediate  successors,  but  to  remotest  posterity. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

'' Dental  Legidation.^^ — Review  of  an  Address  by  C.  W. 

Barrett 

Read  before  tlie  New  York  State  Dental  Society. 

BY  J.  B.  HODGKTN,    D.  D.  8. 

Whether  the  mass  of  practicing  dentists  realize  it  or  not, 
assuredly  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  some  well-de- 
fined and  legal  status  must  be  assigned  our  profession.  The 
present  anomalous  condition,  a  necessary  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  rapid  and  irregular  growth  of  dentistry,  can- 
not much  longer  exist  without  serious  damage  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  profession.  That  it  must  assume  a  higher  posi- 
tion, that  it  must  occupy  more  advanced  ground,  is  a  neces- 
sity growing  out  of  our  near  relation  to  things  about  ns 
which  do  stand  high,  and  necessary  also  from  the  leaven 
which  is  at  work  within  us, — thoughtful  minds  and  earnest 
aspiring  spirits, — and  these  are  rapidly  multiplying. 

That  dentistry  is  but  a  branch  of  medicine,  must  of  course 
be  apparent  to  all  who  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  the  subject. 
A  minor  and  subordinate  part  it  may  be,  but  neverthe- 
less an  integral  portion  of  that  science  ;  and  is — dispute  it 
and  sneer  at  it  as  medical  men  proper  may — in  its  sphere  and 
in  its  more  cultivated  aspect,  quite  as  scientific.  And  as 
medicine  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  it  is  time  that 
dentists  were  considering  their  legal  relations,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  protection.  It  has  been  demonstrated  we 
believe  that  they  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  malpractice, 
and  that  a  tooth  has  a  real  and  tangible  value  which  can  be 
estimated  and  sued  for;  and  it  is  worth  while  that  the  law 
should  discriminate  in  favor  of  those  who  are,  by  education 
and  training,  in  a  position  not  to  commit  those  crude  and  gros, 
errors  which  stamp  the  pretender,  and  against  the  upstart 
and  the  charlatan. 

That  the  profession  can  and  should  have  this  protection, 
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and  that  it  may  have  it,  ie  the  gist  of  an    address  lately 

delivered  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Warsaw,  New  York, 

before  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society,  and  published 

iu  the  Dental  Register,  and  also  in  pamphlet  form.      The 

address    details    the   necessity   for,   and    the    benefits   of 

State  Legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  dental  profession, 

and  urges  or^ani3a^i<^  as  ita first  aim.  We  quote  the  opening 

paragraph : 

"  Whether,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  Dentistry  shall 
be  classed  as  a  liberal  and  learned  profession,  or  shall  de- 
generate into  a  mere  handicraft  trade,  rests,  in  a  great, 
measure,  with  the  dentists  of  to-dav.  What  shall  be  its 
future,  is  a  question  m'cH  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
practitioner,  who  has  a  thought  above  the  mere  bread  and 
butter  aspect  of  the  case.'* 

Introducing  the  subject  thus.  Dr.  Barrett  proceeds  to 
consider  the  question  as  to  dentistry  being  a  medical  spe- 
cialty, and  assumes  that  the  pursuit  of  a  specialty  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  general  practice ;  and  a  sub- 
sequent divergence  and  devotion  to  a  particular  branch. 
He  thinks  that  "the  resentment  shown  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession proper,  toward  our  rather  impertinent  claims  is  but 
the  exhibition  of  a  proper  spirit  on  their  part.^' 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  dentists  have  no  right  to  expect 
full  recognition  as  medical  specialists  until  they  bring 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  such  recognition.  So  long  as  dentists 
run  after  physicians  to  administer  ansesthetics  for  them  in 
their  (the  dentists')  offices;  so  long  as  maxillary  fractures 
are  the  hete  noir  of  the  profession,  and  operations  plainly 
belonging  to  facial  surgery  are  relegated  to  the  general 
surgeon — so  long  in  a  word  as  a  general  subserviency  to  the 
claims  of  the  medical  profession  is  seen  every  where  among 
us,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  D.  D.  S,  is  recognised  as  "  a 
badge  of  partial  culture  ? " 

Really  the  relations  of  dentistry  to  medicine  must  be  dis- 
cussed on  hypothetical  grounds,  rather  than  on  conditions 
that  exist.  If  dentists  expect  that  general  recognition  which 
will  one  day  be  accorded  them,  they  must  be  something 
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which  they  are  not  now.  They  must  occupy  higher  and 
more  advanced  ground.  It  is  not  snflScient  that  a  few  ad- 
vanced men  here  and  there,  scouts  as  it  were,  have  pene- 
trated into  the  territory  so  jealously  guarded.  The  move 
must  be  a  general  one  of  rank  and  file.  We  must  show 
not  only  that  we  have  a  title  to  the  position,  but  that  we 
can  assume  and  maintain  it.  It  is  to  stimulate  such  amove 
that  Dr.  Barrett  writes : 

"  We  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  profession,  but  so  long 
as  we  are  but  an  unorganized  mass,  with  no  responsible 
head,  we  cannot  wield  our  true  professional  influence.  We 
have  schools,  a  literature,  learned  men,  enthusiastic  students 
in  science,  whose  fame  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  bound- 
aries of  state  or  county  :  but  a  mob,  even  of  officers,  is  not 
an  army.  For  proper  and  effective  organization,  there 
must  be  some  central  heart,  from  which  shall  radiate,  and 
toward  which  shall  converge  all  the  life  currents,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  suppor  tof  an  organism.  Heretofore,  the  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  Dentistry,  have  been  individual  and 
desultory.  While  each  was  anxious  that  his  chosen  profession 
should  secure  the  respect  of  the  other,  there  has  not  been  a 
necessary  harmony  of  action.  All  have  desired  recognition 
from  our  near  kindred,  medicine.  But  there  has  been  no 
unit  for  their  acknowledgement ;  there  has  been  no  respon- 
sible head,  to  which  the  avowal  might  be  made.  Them- 
selves thoroughly  organized  in  schools,  with  clearly  defined 
lines  of  demarcation,  they  have  hesitated  to  give  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  an  irresponsible,  disorganized  aggregation, 
however  respectable  otherwise.  Having  a  settled  habita- 
tion, they  are  distrustful  of  the  dwellers  in  tents." 

Some  barrier,  marking  the  confines  of  our  profession 
must  be  erected,  that  we  may  know  and  those  outside  may 
know  what  is  its  scope,  aims,  designs.  Until  this  is  done^ 
until  some  distinction  is  made  between  the  usurper  and 
pretender,  and  the  true  and  worthy  practitioner,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  formal  recognition  and  fraternity  with  those  who 
for  themselves  possess  these  safe-guards  and  zealously  guard 
them.  This  is  well  recognised  as  necessary  in  other  pro- 
fessions. Law,  Theology  and  Medicine.  A  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  is  in  their  profession  a  condition  precedent  to 
practice. 
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Granting  the  medical  diploma  is  rated  at  its  tri.e  worth 
by  those  wlio  are  aware  of  its  real  value,  or  want  of  value, 
and  who  are  posted  as  to  the  ease  with  whir;h  it  is  obtained  ; 
still,  public  sentiment  has  been  educated  to  a  firm  belief  in 
its  importance,  and  of  its  being  absolutely  essential.  And  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  uninitiated,  the  medical  profession 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  stimulate  and  foster.  How,  in  those 
States  where  the  non-graduate  of  medicine  is  so  lucky  as 
not  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  law  from  prescribing 
and  taking  his  fee,  he  is  professionally  o;jtracised,  is  con- 
tumeliously  thrust  aside,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  know], 
edge.  No  amount  of  skill, — and  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
those  who  have  "picked  up"  medicine  are  possessed  of  not 
a  small  amount  of  this;  no  amount  of  study  or  natural 
gifts,  are  allowed  as  an  offset  to  the  degrading  admission 
the  unfortunate  is  obliged  to  make, — "  I  have  no  diploma." 
Through  this  gate,  and  through  this  gate  only  must  we  pass 
in  order  that  we  may  join  the  ranks  of  the  favored.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  be  possessed  of  the  immunities  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  "  regular"  practitioner. 

Until  the  dental  profession  shall  establish  some  such  sys- 
tem as  this,  and  rigidly  adhere  to  it ;  until  they  shall  assume 
some  such  attitude  as  has  been  assumed  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  shall  show  by  their  acts  that  they  are  sincere 
in  assuming  it,  and  that  they  will  not  fraternize  with  those 
who  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  studies  without  shar- 
ings  its  toils,  they  must  not  espect  better  things  than  they 
now  have.     Dr.  Barrett  proceeds  : 

'*  If  we  would  take  the  place  which  of  right  belongs  to  us, 
we  must  come  up  to  the  high  plane  occupied  by  the  other 
professions.  When,  possessed  of  equal  learning,  we  aspire 
to  equal  recognition,  we  must  first  take  equally  firm  ground, 
and  give  security  that  we  will  not  recede  from  that  position. 
In  but  very  lew  States  have  we  an  organized  existence. 
There  is  no  central  point  around  which  may  crystallize  the 
elements  of  a  profession.  We  are  generally  an  irresponsible 
jumble  of  learned  and  ignorant,  capable  and  incapable,  com- 
petent men  and  quacks,  the  latter  greatly  in  preponderance, 
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and  this  undisciplined  mob  has  pressed  forward  and  demand- 
ed a  place  besiae  the  professions  whose  immunities  have 
for  centuries  been  jealously  guarded  from  interlopers  and 
charlatans.  Instead  of  our  exemplifying  the  true  profes- 
sional principle,  and  endeavoring  to  disseminate  scientific 
truths  and  knowledge,  it  has  until  quite  lately  been  the 
practice  for  dentists  to  jealously  guard  their  operating 
rooms  and  laboratories  from  the  prying  inspection  of  their 
neighbors,  and  to  hoard  up  the  poor  scraps  of  knowledge 
they  had  acquired,  lest  their  professional  brother  might 
benefit  thereby.  Or  more  probably,  the  possessor  of  some 
fancied  or  real  improvement  straightway  secured  a  patent 
upon  it,  and  began  to  vend  out  his  knowledge.  Dental 
patents  have  done  more  to  prevent  our  attaining  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  others,  than  any  one  thing.  He  is  scarce 
worthy  to  be  called  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession,  who 
only  studies  the  field  of  science  that  he  may  make  it  tribu- 
tary to  his  own  selfish  gratification  ; — who  has  no  love  for 
original  investigation  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  pursues  it 
because  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  source  of  per- 
sonal profit ; — who  would  use  Pix)niethean  fire,  stolen  from 
heaven,  to  cook  his  steak  by,  and  turn  Pegasus  into  a  cart 
horse.  This  is  not  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  worthy  to  be 
called  a  member  of  a  learned  profession ;  whose  study  is 
that  he  may  gain  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
it  to  his  professional  brother,  that  thus  his  beloved  profession 
may,  as  a  whole^  be  raised,  and  the  scientific  education  of 
its  members,  as  a  class,  be  thereby  perfected." 

To  establish  an  esprit  du  corps^  and  bring  about  a  proper 
professional  feeling,  requires  organization.  In  no  other  way 
can  it  be  done.  The  labor  of  a  solitary  thinker  or  worker 
here  and  there  in  the  matter  can  avail  little,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  concert  of  action.  The  field  of  dentistry  most 
certainly  belongs  to  dentists.  They  have  won  it  fairly,  by 
hard  work.  It  is  ground  entirely  unexplored  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  they  are  slow  even  now  to  recognise 
the  value  of  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  the  labor  of 
dentists  has  brought  them.  If  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
light  which  dentistry  has  thrown  on  obscure  pathology,  they 
are  in  some  sort  incredulous  as  to  its  source.  Thoroughly 
explored  and  cultivated  as  this  field  has  been  by  the  dentist, 
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it  18  dne  the  profession  that  they  should  legally  possess  it. 
As  Dr.  Barrett  says,  "  having  subdued  a  certain  portion  of 
the  field  of  science  and  adopted  it  as  our  heritage,  having 
thoroughly  explored  and  cultivated  it,  some  legal  recog- 
nition is  necessary  that  our  title  may  be  made  good." 

How  shall  dentistry  free  itself  from  the  gross  elements 
which  so  trammel  its  progress  onward,  which  are  so  sadly 
in  the  way  of  its  advance?  Not  by  prohibition.  Dental 
Legislation,  which  means  this  must  fail  of  its  aims.  It  is 
important  that  the  large  mass  of  those  outside  of  the  colleges 
should  be  conciliated,  for  they  vastly  outnumber  the  grad- 
uates. According  to  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
not  eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  dentists  practicing  in  the  South 
are  graduates  of  any  college;  and  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  practicing  dentists  in  Tennessee,  says  the  same  au 
thority,  not  twenty  hold  dental  diplomas.  It  is  probable  that 
the  proportion  is  somewhat  greater  in  other  places,  than  the 
localities  named,  but  not  greatly.  So  that,  while  it  is  impor- 
tant to  institute  some  means  to  protect  ourselves  and  benefit 
the  people  by  delivering  them  from  the  hands  of  the  preten- 
tious and  ignorant,  it  is  well  to  see  that  these  means  are  such 
as  not  to  array  in  hostility  against  us  this  immense  outside 
majority. 

"  In  the  consideration  of  Dental  Legislation,  men  are  apt 
at  once  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  means  prohibition, 
and  this  it  is  which  has  arrayed  against  it  all  the  quacks, 
and  many  of  the  qualified  practitioners.  A  greater  mistake 
could  not  be  made.  If  interdiction  of  any  class  ever  be  al- 
lowable, it  comes  only  as  a  subsequent.  The  first  aim  of 
all  dental  legislation  should  be  Obganization.  We  ought 
not  to  commence  with  enactments  against  any  particular 
class,  till  they  have  had  time  to  bring  forth  works  meet  for 
repentance.  We  should  strive  to  convince  the  ignorant 
and  incapable  that  we  are  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  thus  secure  their  good  will,  and  not  render  ourselves 
liable  to  the  charge  of  proscription.  To  this  end,  while  not 
throwing  down  one  bar  to  their  admission  into  our  societies, 
we  should  smooth  the  way  to  the  obtaining  a  proper  pro- 
fessional education." 
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This  will  take  a  long  time.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  most 
of  those  who  are  now  practicing  will  be  ready  to  retire  or 
will  be  retired  by  the  hand  of  death  or  disability,  before  we 
see  this  field  in  good  order.  Considering  the  slow  growth 
of  medical  science,  it  is  comforting  to  think  that  we  have 
done  as  well  as  we  have,  and  really  we  may  pride  ourselves 
on  deserving  a  great  deal  of  credit.  Still,  as  Dr.  Barrett 
says,  *'  when  the  other  professions  see  a  responsible  bead 
to  a  body  of  learned  men,  who  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  science  in  their  own  particular  field,  recognition  and 
acknowledgement  will  not  long  be  delayed."  But  want 
of  organization  is  fatal  to  the  first  step — indeed  organization 
must  precede  any  other  step  in  this  direction. 

Three  kinds  of  legislation  have  been  procured  in  the 
interests  of  dentistry  so  far  in  this  country.  In  Ohio,  New 
Jersey  and  Georgia,  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted,  pro- 
hibiting non-graduates  from  practicing.  But  little  attempt 
however  is  made  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  where  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  it  has  met  with  much  opposition. 
The  following  statistics  from  Ohio  will  show  what  legislation 
has  done,  and  also  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes, 
graduates  and  non-graduates,  to  each  other. 

"  In  the  year  1873,  the  whole  number  of  dentists  practic- 
ing in  Ohio  was  433.  Of  this  number,  99  or  about  23  per 
cent  were  graduates.  Of  the  remainder,  142,  or  about  43 
per  cent,  had  passed  the  examining  board,  while  192,  or  about 
44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  had  done  neither.  Of  all  the  den- 
tists of  Ohio,  56  per  cent,  were  legally  qualified  to  practice 
while  the  remainder,  nearly  half,  were  living  in  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law." 

Incorporation  of  Dental  Societies  is  another  means  by 
which  dentists  have  sought  to  protect  themselves.  No  ob- 
vious good  has  seemed  to  result  from  this  so  far. 

The  third  kind  of  legislation  is  represented  by  the  New 
York  State  enactment,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"The  object  of  the  orginators  of  this  law,  was  to  thoroughly 
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organize  the  profession  of  the  State,  establish  for  it  some 
definite  limits,  secure  perfect  legal  recognition,  and  institute 
a  criterion  by  which  the  good  might  be  distingnished  from 
the  bad,  thus  throwing  the  whole  moral  weight  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  one  and  against  the  other.  So  well  has  it 
succeeded  in  its  work,  especially  in  the  country  districts, 
that  I  propose  to  here  give  a  review  of  its  provisions,  set- 
ting it  up  as  a  kind  of  example  of  this  class  of  legislation. 

The  New  York  State  Dental  Law  divides  the  state  for 
dental  purpc^s  into  eight  districts,  following  the  boundaries 
of  the  judicial  divisions  as  establishing  lines  familiarly 
known,  and  districting  the  State  into  convenient  and  proper 
provinces  for  the  purpose  sought.  In  each  district  the  law 
establishes  a  dental  society,  and  eight  delegates  from  each 
district  dental  society,  elected  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  together  with  an  indefinite  number  of  permanent 
members,  of  whonj  five  may  be  elected  each  year,  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  eminent  practitioners  of  the  State, 
and  two  representatives  from  each  dental  college  in  the 
State,  makes  up  the  society,  which  the  law  provides  shall 
meet  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  Its  ex- 
penses 2lv^  provided  for  by  the  levying  of  dues  upon  each 
district  society,  by  the  dues  of  the  permanent  members,  and 
by  the  fees  to  be  collected  upon  conferring  its  diploma. 
District  societies  are  subordinate  to  this  State  society,  and 
must  make  to  it  an  annual  report  of  their  status  and  pro- 
ceedings. Each  district  society  elects  a  board  of  censors, 
before  whom  must  appear  every  student  in  dentistry  who 
proposes  to  commence  its  practir^e.  Should  he  successfully 
pass  the  examination  of  the  board,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
the  diploma  of  the  society  and  to  membership  therein,  and 
is  permitted  to  open  an  oflBce ;  but  without  such  diploma  it 
is  made  unlawful  for  any  one  to  commence  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law?^ 

There  is  no  penalty  for  such  as  fail  to  conform  to  this 
law,  save  the  opprobium  of  being  constructively  branded 
as  quacks.  The  "  board  of  censors "  meets  annually  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  examines  applicants,  and  such  as  pass 
are  certified  to  the  State  society,  which  can  confer  on  the 
applicant  the  diploma  and  degree  of  "  Master  of  Dental 
Surgery,"  (M.  D.  S.)  The  recipient  of  this  diploma  is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  bond  to  "  walk  worthy  of  his  vocation." 

2 
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"  There  was  no  diflScnlty  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
enactment,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  arouse  opposition 
in  the  legislature,  and  to-day  the  law  and  society  are  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  good  will  of  the  people,  that 
further  legislation  might,  if  thought  desirable,  oe  easily  pro- 
cured. There  has  been  no  attempt  at  bluster ;  all  has  been 
done  quietly  but  thoroughly,  and  while  no  astonishing  rev- 
olution has  overturned  the  existing  order  of  things,  the 
good  effects  of  the  law  have  been  felt  everywhere,  and  its 
originators  have  every  year  seen  greater  and  still  greater 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  original  mod- 
erateness of  their  demands.  If  in  the  future  it  be  thought 
advisable  to  press  more  stringent  measures,  the  society  hav- 
ing gained  a  firm  foothold  and  having  practically  enforced 
previous  legislation,  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  obtain 
enactments  establishing  proper  penalties  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  existing  status." 

This  legislation,  it  is  claimed,  has  wrought  a  great 
amount  of  good.  It  secures  perfect  organization,  bauds 
members  of  the  profession  in  adjacent  sections  together, 
close  professional  intimacies  are  formed,  and  the  profession 
throughout  the  State  feel  that  they  have  a  common  interest 
in  keeping  up  the  society. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  M.  D.  S.  (Mas- 
ter of  Dental  Surgery,)  it  is  of  course  understood  that  it  in 
no  way  conflicts  with,  or  is  a  substitute  for  a  degree  from 
regular  school,  nor  is  it  given  as  evidence  of  special  scho- 
lastic training.  It  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  large 
class  who,  of  necessity  perhaps,  had  obtained  their  dental 
training  at  home  ;  some,  doubtless  many,  of  whom  are  quite 
as  well  qualified  to  practice  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  or  Jeal  of  the  schools.  The  degree  simply  determines 
the  status  of  such ;  and  if,  as  is  stated,  a  strict  examination 
is  given  them,  they  are  respected  as  having  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  law.  This  degree  is  quite  largely  sought 
after  by  regular  graduates. 

''  It  does  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  student  from  the 
necessity  of  attendance  upon  a  dental  college,  as  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  only,  indicates  the  possession 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  dentistry 
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while  this  is  proof  that  he  is  pntting  to  a  reputable  nse  his 
dental  edaeation,  and  is  in  snccessfnl  practice.  This  degree, 
analofifous  to  the  Licentiate  of  Dental  Snrsjery  of  Canada, 
though  requiring  much  higher  qualifications  in  the  can* 
didate  for  its  possession,  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  study 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  and 
indeed  many  of  the  older  graduates  have  found  it  necessar\' 
to  brush  up  considerably  anticipatory  to  making  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  Board  of  Censors.  Instances  have  been 
where  the  candidate  has  been  repeatedly  rejected,  only  to 
go  through  another  year's  careful  study  and  another  trial.'' 

Dental  legislation,  if  even  of  this  imperfect  sort,  must,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see,  work  much  good, — must  result  in  pro- 
tection to  the  regular  graduate.  A  few  of  its  benefits  are 
detailed  by  Dr.  Barrett : 

"  It  expressly  entitles  us  to  '  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities neretofore  accorded  to  the  medical  profession:' 
Under  it,  in  the  cities,  dentists  claim  exemption  from  jury 
duty,  and  professional  fees  when  summoned  as  professional 
witnesses.  The  annual  reports  of  the  society  are  made  to 
the  Legislature  and  are  printed  and  published  as  official 
documents,  the  same  as  are  the  reports  of  the  State  medical 
societies,  and  the  various  charitable  institutions  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State.  But  the  greatest  advantage  gained 
through  legal  enactment,  is  in  the  recognition  of  the  claim 
of  dentistry  to  an  honorable  position  by  the  side  of  medicine, 
law  and  theology." 

Dr.  Barrett  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the  other  States 
will  adopt  some  plan  the  equivalent  of  this,  and  that  we 
may  soon  look  forward  to  a  National  Dental  Association. 

There  is  one  tiling  that  must  sadly  hinder  all  attempts  at 
improvement  by  union  of  forces.  The  petty  jealousies,  the 
bickerings,  the  envionsness  and  heartburnings  which  so 
aar  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  which  are  seen  so 
plainly  to  aflfect  our  association  with  each  other,  will  baffle 
any  attempts  at  organization,  or  so  hinder  it  as  to  make  it 
nugatory  and  useless.  Until  our  dentists  can  realize  that  the 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all,  until  they  fully  under- 
stand that  the  advancement  of  their  profession  as  a  science 
18  belter  than  the  advancement  of  their  individual  practice. 
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it  is  not  probable  that  anything  substantial  or  noteworthy 
in  the  way  of  organization  will  be  accomplished.  So  long  as 
dentists  show  by  their  acts  that  they  do  not  desire  profes- 
sional fraternity,  it  is  diflScult  to  see  the  way  to  remedy 
existing  evils.  Concert  of  feeling  must  precede  concert  of 
action.     How  to  get  this  is  a  perplexing  problem. 


AKTICLE  III. 
Gold  /Screws  for  Retaining  Fillings. 

BY  DR.  K.  B.  DAVIS. 

Read  before  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 

It  is  doubtless  the  desire  of  every  progressive  operator  io 
secnre  greater  efficiency  in  the  conservation  of  the  dental 
organs,  by  adopting  any  means,  or  calling  to  his  aid  any 
methods  or  appliances  that  may  render  his  fillings  more 
easy  of  performance,  or  that  may  produce  more  certain 
results,  than  are  usually  secured,  to  their  integrity  and 
durability. 

It  ie  very  gratifying  that  we  have  an  improvement  by 
which  we  may  overcome  any  danger  of  fillings  loosening  or 
proving  failures,  in  a  class  of  the  mostdifficultcases  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  treat. 

Perhaps  in  all  ordinary  cavities  little  or  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  securing  the  filling  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
it  permanentl}'^  retained  ;  but  there  are  many  cases  that  we 
are  all  called  upon  to  treat,  not  coming  under  the  head  of 
simple  cavities,  when  it  is  very  desirable  to  resort  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  methods  of  anchoring  the  filling, 
if  we  desire  the  operation  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

Gold  screws  for  retaining  fillings  were  first  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Dwinelle,  of  New  York, 
in  the  year  1855,  and  was  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Dental  Science  (Vol.  V.,  new  series  p.  274.)  Perhaps 
they  were  occasionally  used  by  various  operators,  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  by  no  means  generally  adopted  by 
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even  the  best  cla«5  of  operators.  Even  at  this  time,  when 
their  merits  are  so  fully  and  frequently  made  known  by  all 
who  are  habitually  using  them,  we  fear  that  there  are  many 
who  have  never  become  acquainted  with  their  value  in  til- 
ling many  diflScult  cavities,  where  they  have  hitherto  had 
many  failures. 

It  seems,  however,  that  many  practitioners  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  present  standing  as  operators,  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  self-satisfied  gentle- 
men are  almost  invariably  of  that  class,  whose  operations 
are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  worthless,  and  who  are  them- 
selves a  disgrace  to  the  profession  to  which  they  claim  to 
belong.  The  truly  progressive  operator  is  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  suggestions,  never  failing  to  get  out  of  them 
all  the  good  they  may  contain;  and  no  better  assurance  is 
needed  that  a  dentist,  no  matter  what  his  present  skill  may 
be,  will  soon  fall  behind  his  fellow-practitioners,  than  to 
hear  him  say  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  methods 
of  practice,  and  wishes  no  better. 

The  screws  and  the  instruments  for  their  use  that  are 
now  before  the  profession,  are  by  no  means  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  soon 
give  us  both  screws  and  instruments  for  their  insertion  that 
will  be  satisfactory. 

These  little  aids  in  giving  our  fillings  such  perfect  security 
are  not  called  into  constant  requisition  like  the  mallet, 
rubber  dam,  and  dental  engine;  but  in  those  particular 
cases  where  their  use  is  indicated  I  do  not  know  of  any  sub- 
stitute, nor  do  I  see  how  any  one  that  wishes  to  secure  the 
very  highest  results  in  conservative  practice  can  dispense 
with  their  use.  It  is  true  that  some  operators  of  high  skill 
and  great  ingenuity  may  succeed  without  their  aid,  while 
the  masses  of  the  profession,  not  possessing  these  happy  en- 
dowments, would  signally  fail. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  application 
of  screws  in  filling.  I  think  as  a  general  rule  they  should  be 
used  in  every  case  where  we  eannot  give  ample  security  to 
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the  filiiiig  by  the  useof  the  ordinary  retaiuing  pits,  grooves, 
or  UDclercnts.  In  fact,  we  can  very  frequently  use  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  retaining  pils,  to  give  gi'eater  stability 
to  onr  tilling,  nsing  at  eligible  points  one  screw,  with  one  or 
more  retaining  pits. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  recently,  tx>th  in  our 
dental  societies  and  the  journals,  upon  the  subject  of  contour 
fillings,  niMuy  urging  the  impropriety  of  attempting,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  restore  the  original  contour  of  the  teeth  in 
filling ;  el  aiming  as  a  reason  for  this  opinion,  that  such  fil- 
lings aie  very  much  disposed  to  break  off,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  loss  of  the  tooth.  Now  were  those 
who  so  vehemently  argne  against  contour  fillings,  in  the 
habit  of  securing  this  class  of  fillings  by  the  use  of  gold 
screws,  they  would  readily  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  by 
their  use  these  fillings  may  be  made  as  secure,  and  retained 
as  permanently,  as  any  other  class  of  simple  fillings. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cavities  in  which  tlie  screws  are 
peculiarly  indicated.  They  are,  first — all  cavities  involving 
the  loss  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  crown,  or  cutting 
surfaces  of  any  of  the  anterior  teeth,  when  we  wish  to  re- 
store the  original  contour ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
should  always  be  used  to  give  greater  security  to  the  gold 
in  restoring  or  building  up  teeth  whosecrowns  are  much  worn 
from  the  effects  of  abrasion.  Of  course,  they  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  application  than  the  above  classes  of  cavities 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  each  particular 
ease  to  the  experienced  operator. 

Any  one  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the  anchorage  secured 
by  the  use  of  screws  in  contour  fillings,  will,  from  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  practical  experience,  find  all  such  doubts 
rapidly  vanish. 

By  their  use  in  many  instances  we  are  enabled  to  save  a 
great  deal  of  dental  tissue,  thus  being  permitted  to  fill 
many  cavities  without  cutting  away  dentine  in  order  to 
secure  a  properly-shaped  cavity  for  the  retention  of  the  gold. 

Again,  they  will  enable  us  to  save  a  great  many  teeth 
without  destroying  the  pulp.     There  are  many  cases  where 
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we  are  called  upon  when  it  is  impodsible  to  give  them  a 
proper  retaining  shape,  without  coming  into  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  pulp,  and  in  many  instances  we  are  com- 
pelled to  destroy  it,  owing  to  a  loss  of  the  buccal  and  lingual 
walls,  in  order  to  get  a  good  foundation  for  the  filling,  or 
otherwise  we  must  resort  to  the  use  of  the  screw,  to  give 
security  to  the  filling. 

In  building  up  badly  abraded  incisors  or  cuspids,  I  have 
found  the  screw  invaluable.  In  many  instances  these  teeth 
are  worn  down  very  nearly  to  the  pulp,  necessitating  cour 
siderable  excavating  of  the  only  remaining  dentine;  that  is, 
just  above  the  already  much  receded  pulp,  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully fill  them  in  the  old  way.  Now  in  order  to  obviate 
this,  we  need  only  insert  from  two  to  four  of  these  little 
screws  into  such  teeth,  without  any  excavating  whatever, 
and  commence  our  filling;  building  it  up  and  finishing  it 
with  the  utmost  confidence  as  to  its  security  and  permanent 
durability. 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  write, — one  observation  of  their  applica- 
tion giving  more  satisfactory  knowledge  than  many  pages 
of  written  instructions  ;  and  I  shall  only  give,  briefly,  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  using 
them.  Then,  having  a  case  to  treat  where  we  think  they 
are  indicated,  after  having  excavated  or  otherwise  prepared 
the  tooth  for  the  operation  we  select  a  drill,  just  the  least 
bit  smaller  than  the  screw  that  we  wish  to  insert,  and  select- 
ing suitable  points  in  the  cavity,  or  tooth,  as  the  case  may 
be,  we  make  as  many  pits  as  we  wish  for  the  insertion  of  the 
screws.  In  drilling  pits  to  secure  the  screws,  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  a  strong  wall  or  portion  of  dentine  so  as 
to  give  a  firm  hold  to  the  screws,  so  that  they  will  be  per- 
fectly immovable  under  tlje  blows  of  the  mallet  in  consoli- 
dating the  gold. 

I  have  found  from  personal  experience  that  the  taps  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Mack's  set  of  instruments,  and  designed  to 
cut  a  thread  in  the  dentine  for  the  screw  are  perfectly  use- 
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less.  The  screw-threads  will  cnt  their  own  way  in  the  den- 
tine and  be  very  securely  held  there  if  we  will  use  a  drill 
as  above  stated,  slightly  smaller  than  the  screw,  inserting 
them  deep  enough  to  give  them  a  secure  footing  in  the  den- 
tine. Having  our  cavity  ready,  we  take  up  a  screw  and 
with  a  fine  file  carefully  bevel  the  square  end  that  is  to  be 
inserted  into  the  dentine;  we  carry  it  to  the  retaining  point 
prepared  for  it,  and  with  a  few  turns  of  the  driver  we  secure 
it  firmly  enough  to  hold  the  filling.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dnsert  all  of  the  screws  that  we  wish  to  use  in  one  filling  at 
once;  we  can  insert  one,  and  then  commence  introducing 
the  gold,  and  then  as  occasion  requires,  put  in  the  others. 

We  will  usually  have  to  start  the  filling  by  making  a 
small  retaining  point  near  one  of  the  screws,  and  after  fil- 
ling this  we  will  continue  to  condense  the  gold  around  the 
screws  as  compactly  as  possible  until  they  are  covered, 
when  the  filling  is  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  use  of  gold  screws 
does  not  facilitate  the  operation  of  filling,  as  they  are  very 
ranch  in  the  way  in  packing  the  gold ;  nevertheless,  we 
deem  it  the  duty  of  every  operator  to  avail  himself  of  every 
facility  that  will  enhance  his  usefulness  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  highest  interest  of  his  patients. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery, 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  in  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  29th. 

Dr.  George  H.  Ferine,  President  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Dentists  in  the  Array  and 
Navy  being  absent,  no  report  was  made. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  F  Perry,  presented  his  report. 
Dr.  George  E.  Meigs,  librarian,  exhibited  his  report,  show- 
ing quite  an  addition  to  the  library  and  museum  since  his 
last  statement.     The  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.   E.  S. 
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Howard,  presented  a  number  of  letters  received  from  Fel- 
lows in  different  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  which 
had  been  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

Among  the  number  read  from  fellows,  w^as  the  following 
from  Dr.  John  D.  Miles,  President  of  the  Mississippi  State 
State  Dental  Association  : — 

"  Sickness  in  my  family  will  prevent  my  compliance  with 
your  kind  request  to  be  with  you,  and  read  a  paper  on  the 
29th  instant.  This  I  nmch  regret,  for  the  reason  that  I 
should  reap  great  practical  benefit  from  the  proceedings  of 
BO  experienced  a  body  of  scientists  and  original  thinkers, 
and  although  unable  myself  to  give  any  learned  disquisition 
on  the  many  obstruse  subjects  in  the  range  of  dental  science, 
yet  I  might  hope  to  produce  something  from  the  repository 
of  twenty  years  of  dental  experience,  that  might  entertain, 
if  not  instruct  the  most  erudite." 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Field,  corresponding  Fellow,  writes  from 
London,  England.     He  says : 

"  We  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  feel  that  it  is  '  carrying 
coals  to  New  Castle'  to  send  news  (professionally)  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world.  Of  all  branches  of  science  and  of 
all  arts,  there  are  doubtless  none  except  our  chosen  specialty, 
which  may  not  claim  Europe  for  its  headquarters,  and  here 
they  attain  their  highest  perfection,  practically  and  theo- 
retically. While  we  have  a  Harris  of  the  past,  and  a  Gar- 
retson  of  the  present,  illustrating  rise  and  progress,  we 
have  no  need  to  look  to  Europe  farther  than  to  keep  well 
in  mind  that  great  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  England  to 
outstrip  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  if  possible  to  leave 
all  mediate  competitors  far  behind.  And  I  must  add,  that 
the  strides  in  theoretical  knowledge  are  wonderful  and 
worthy  of  emulation,  but  the  great  utibility  of  practical 
ability,  is  almost  totally  ignored  by  the  most  zealous  labors 
in  the  advancement  of  dental  education.  At  the  present 
time,  efforts  put  forth  have  but  one  object  in  view — to  ele- 
vate the  dental  profession  in  England  by  the  only  legitimate 
and  possible  means  to  the  same  level,  and  the  same  recog- 
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nition  professionally  and  socially  with  the  medical  ]»rofe8' 
sion.  This  is  slowly  but  surely  beint^  accomplished  ;  with 
such  men  as  Tomes,  Coles,  Cartw^igh^,  Fox,  and  others, 
bending  all  their  forces  to  the  work,  and  seconded  by  the 
powerful  moral  influence  of  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  dental  profes- 
sion of  England?  I  would  say  to  American  schools,  'go 
thou  and  do  likewise,'  not  neglecting  the  practical  manip- 
ulation branch  in  which  you  as  operators  have  no  peers. 
This  neglect  on  the  part  of  our  English  co  laborers,  is 
but  an  oversight  which  their  strong  common  sense  will 
right  itself  in  time,  and  then  my  friend  unless  the  irrepres- 
sible Yankee  looks  well  to  his  laurels,  they  will  be  found 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

So  far  the  American  dentist  in  Europe  has  borne  a  most 
enviable  reputation.  So  the  '  Deniiste  Aniei'ican^  on  the 
Continent  was  ^  carte  hlanche^  to  a  full  and  successful 
practice  even  to  a  man  of  no  ability,  and  whose  best  trait 
was  American,  although  a  graduate  from  a  barber  shop,  or 
a  three  months'  apprenticeship  in  a  dental  laboratory. 
This  army  of  impostors  have  done  their  work,  and  a  revo- 
lution is  the  legitimate  result.  Thej'  are  being  put  down 
by  the  people  who  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fraud  and 
impositions,  and  their  pockets  closed.  The  harvest  is  about 
past,  and  now  we  must  succeed  hero  as  in  America,  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  honest  conscientious  successful  operations. 
Of  this  class  there  are  but  few  now  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
gradually  taking  the  lead  and  receiving  the  recognition  that 
they  deserve.  All  honor  to  them  for  all  temptations  to  fall 
in  the  old  time  worn  groove  of  slack  operations  *  all  for 
gold.' 

I  have  in  these  fovv  lines  endeavored  to  give  you,  although 
in  a  very  feeble  manner,  an  outline  of  the  present  status  of 
our  profession  in  Europe  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  retrograde 
conditions  of  fellow  operators  and  countrymen  in  Europe, 
and  the  progressive  state  of  the  English  professor  may 
prove  a  spur  and  give  double  incentives  for  active,  earnest, 
energetic  effort  to  our  educators  in  the  United  States. 
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Let  animosities,  jealousies  and  envies  be  put  aside,  and 
all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of  our  car  of  improve- 
menc,  taking  'Professional  Progress' for  their  motto." 

Our  Berlin  corresponding  Fellow,  writes: 

"  I  am  sure  words  would  fail  me  should  I  attempt  to  ex- 
press my  pride  and  gratification  as  I  mark  the  excelsior 
movements  of  our  profession.  It  is  through  euch  efforts  as 
your  honorable  body  are  making,  and  the  convocations  of 
our  scientific  colleagues  throughout  America  and  Europe 
that  we  are  being  felt  as  a  power,  and  recognized  among 
the  medical  fraternitv  and  the  scientific  and  cultured  of 
every  land  as  benefactors  to  the  race,  ranking  second  to 
none.  Such  should  be  our  positon,  for  is  not  suffering 
humanity  through  all  the  horrors  of  oral  diseases  turning 
hopeful  eyes  to  us  ?  and  is  not  the  family  dentist  {\s  great  a 
boon  as  the  family  physician. 

We  have  grave  responsibilities  ;  we  are  exciting  the 
criticism  of  those  who  never  dreamed  of  recognizing  us  as 
of  their  fraternity,  but  as  our  artistic  and  scientific  skill 
betrays  itself,  not  only  in  manipulations,  but  in  tiie  scien- 
tific researches,  discussions,  mechanical  appliances  and  in- 
ventions for  the  advancement  of  our  profession,  the  cordial 
grasp  of  recognition,  and  the  still  more  flattering  desire  to 
learn  of  us,  bring  us  into  the  conscious  realization  that  our 
efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

All  honor  to  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Surgery, 
because  it  is  one  other  heroic  flag  unfui*led,  significant  of 
progress  and  strength. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you,  but  I  am  at  work  in 
my  Berlin  oSice,  and  when  I  tell  you  there  are  only  eighty- 
nine  dentists  in  this  city  of  nearly  one  million  inhabitants, 
I  am  sure  you  will  say,  '  stay  where  you  are.'  1  wish  I 
had  time  and  the  inspiration  to  write  '  an  article'  for  you, 
that  I  might  exercise  my  new  dignity  as  corresponding 
Fellow ;  but  both  of  these  all  essential  commodities  fail 
me. 

We  had  our  Continental  convention  in  August  last,  and 
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are  congratulating  ourselves.  But  I  read  the  dental  news 
from  '  home,'  with  something  of  the  sense  of  longing  that 
I  used  to  have  in  China,  when  myself  and  partner  were  the 
only  available  representatives,  and  our  discussions  and  ex- 
periments in  office  and  laboratory  constituted  the  dental 
clinic  and  dental  convocation  in  the  orient  ;  all  the  official 
honors  of  the  time  and  occasion  being  vested  in  ourselves. 
How  we  read  up  the  dental  journals,  and  send  for  all  the 
latest  improvements,  and  emulate  each  other  in  delicate 
skill  and  careful  efforts  to  excel,  jealous  lest  half  the  world 
lying  between  us  and  our  colleagues,  should  not  keep  even 
step  with  the  onward  march. 

Something  of  that  old  yearning  stirs  me  as  I  read  your 
letter  and  you  speak  of  your  meetings,  but  the  post  of  duty 
is  here  in  this  Capital  City  of  Gerjnany. 

As  a  people,  the  Germans  have  no  idea  of  our  profession, 
and  must  be  educated  up  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  its 
importance.  Some  leading  minds  in  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal department  have  recently  assured  me  of  their  pleasure 
and  surprise  at  the  wonderful  developments  in  our  line. 

When  secured  as  patients,  I  have  never  found  a  more 
appreciative  and  grateful  class  of  people  than  among  my 
practice  here." 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Academy,  I 
remain  very  truly, 

Yours  Fraternally, 

Wm.  C.  Eastlackb,  D.  D.  S, 

Our  corresponding  Fellow,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Chance,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  says : — 

"  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  while 
one  is  trvins:  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  elevation  of  the 
profession  in  this  far  western  section  of  our  country,  his 
brethren  east  who  are  laboring  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, can  stop  for  a  moment  to  send  words  of  cheer 
and  recognition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  '  Missionary 
Work.' 
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Such  action  will  help  very  much  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  '  spinal  column'  of  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  advance  the  standard  of 
professional  excellence  amongst  us.  It  would  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  did  circumstances  permit. 
I  shall  have  to  forego  that  pleasure  for  the  present.  Wishing: 
every  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Academy,  I  will  try 
and  *  dot  down'  a  few  thoughts  for  your  consideration  on 
some  future  occasion." 

An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  was  received  from  Dr.  Geo.  Paterson,  President 
of  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Association. 

X  number  of  gentlemen  were  then  elected  active  and 
corresponding  Fellows  of  the  Academy. 

The  subject  of  holding  the  July  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
(which  will  occur  on  the  fourth  Tuesday,  the  25th,)  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  the  corres- 
ponding secretary  instructed  to  inform  all  Fellows  at  home 
and  abroad  of  the  fact.  By  the  letters  already  received, 
it  is  thought  that  most  of  the  States  will  be  represented  in 
this  Congress.  A  goodly  number  of  the  Fellows  residing 
in  Europe,  have  already  signified  their  intention  to  be 
present.  A  liberal  invitation  to  the  profession  will  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  President  then  made  a  few  remarks.  He  desired  to 
congratulate  the  Academy  upon  the  good  work  it  was  doing. 
He  said  the  Academy  had  recently  given  birth  to  its  first 
child  (association,)  which  had  been  christened  "  The  New 
York  Academy  of  Dentistry,"  a  charter  for  which  had 
been  already  obtained.  He  thought  there  was  no  reason 
why  this  Association  should  not  aid  in  forwarding  the  work 
so  well  commenced  by  its  parent.  This  the  Doctor  said 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Like  organizations 
in  other  cities  would  be  formed  through  and  out  of  the 
American  Academy,  all  of  which  would  help  restore  den- 
tistry to  the  parent  tree, — medicine. 

He  trusted  ere  long  that  every  medical  college  and  hos- 
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pital  will  have  a  special  department  for  instruction  of  den- 
tal diseases  as  for  those  of  the  eye,  throat  or  ear.  Such  he 
said  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  "  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Snr^ery,"  and  from  the  encouragement  which  we 
have  already  received,  we  are  confident  of  our  ability  to 
succeed  in  carrying  out  our  design.  He  said  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  dentistry  should  be  separated  from  medicine, 
any  more  than  surgery  or  any  of  the  other  specialities.  He 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  restore  this  branch  which  had 
been  so  long  lopped  from  the  parent  tree,  and  which  ex- 
perience shows  should  properly  be  restored  to  its  original 
position.  The  paper  of  the  evening,  by  John  C.  Storey, 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  was  then  read  and  discussed  by  the  Fel- 
lows, when  the  Academy  adjourned  to  the  fourth  Tuesday 
in  March. 

AKTICLE   V. 
Alumni  Meeting, 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  Graduates  of  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  March,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  College  Building,  S. 
E.  Corner  of  Eutaw  and  Lexington  Sts.,  with  the  object  of 
forming  an  Alumni  Association. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  assembled,  quite  a 
number  coming  from  other  States  and  cities. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  call  of  Dr.  S.  J.  Cock- 
erille  to  the  chair.  Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas  acting  as  Secretary. 

The  balloting  for  the  oflScers  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 

Dr.  S.  J.  Cockerille,  of  Washington,  class  of  '63,  Presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  T.  A.  La  Far,  of  Baltimore,  class  of  '60,  First 
Vice-President;  Dr.  S.  D.  French,  of  Troy,  New  York, 
class  of  '64,  Second  Vice-President ;  Dr.  T.  H.  Davy,  of 
Baltimore,  class  of  '74,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Dr.  Wm.  B. 
Wise,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  class  of  '74,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary ;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hoopes,  of  Baltimore,  class  of  '56, 
Treasurer.  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Jas. 
H.  Harris  and  Wm.  H.  Hoopes. 
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Dr.  Cocterille  on  assuming  tlie  chair,  made  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  present  strength  and  dignity  of 
the  profession,  the  necessity  for  organization,  and  the  claims 
of  their  alma  mater  upon  those  she  sends  forth  to  practice 
the  dental  art. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  J.  J3.  Hodgkin,  S.  D. 
French  and  W.  A.  Mills,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  Association. 

On  invitation  of  the  President,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hoopes 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  relations  with 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  concerning  celluloid. 

On  motion,  the  members  of  the  present  graduating  class 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

A  constitution  was  submitted  by  the  committee  above 
named,  and  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Gorgas,  Wilkerson  and  Wise,  the  report  of  which  was  also 
unanimously  adopted. 

Letters  from  Drs.  W.  W.  H.  Thackston,  of  Famiville, 
Va. ;  Wm.  H.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Samuel 
Welchens,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  George  F.  Keesee,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  W^m.  Farmer,  of  Abingdon,  Va. ;  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Holt, 
of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Rehwinkel,  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  Dr.  N.  M.  Burkholder,  Va.,  were  read,  express- 
ing  their  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  and  their 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  organization. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Dr.  William  H. 
Thackston,  of  Farijiville,  Va.,  to  address  the  Association  at 
its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  body  be  called  the 
"  Alumni  Association  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,"  and  is  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — This  AsBociation  shall  be  called  **The 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Baltimobb  College  of  Den- 
tal SUBGEBY." 
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Article  II. — The  oflBcors  of  this  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  one  or  more  Yiee  Presidents,  a  Record- 
ing and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  three  members. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  until 
others  are  elected  to  fill  their  places. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  annually. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  performed  by 
like  officers  in  other  organizations. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  pro- 
vide a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Association  ;  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  President. 

Article  III. — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  association  of  dentists  with  each 
other;  to  stimulate  free  interchange  of  opinion  ;  to  advance 
the  Science  of  Dental  Surgery  and  to  keep  alive  the  love  we 
bear  to  our  Alma  Mater, 

Article  IV. — These  laws  may  be  amended  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

Article  V.— The  graduating  class  of  each  session,  (who 
have  passed  examinations),  shall  be  considered  as  members 
of  this  Association. 

BY-LAWS. 


Article  I. — The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such 
other  times  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary. 

Article  II. — Every  active  member  of  this  Association 


I. 
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shall  pay  annually  the  sura  of  one  dollar,  as  dues  to  meet 
current  expenses. 

Article  III. — Any  alumnus  of  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  may  become  an  active  member  of  this 
Association  on  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

T.  H.  Davy,  D.  D.  S., 

Recording  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  Vl. 


The  Thirty  Sixth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Balti- 
more  College  of  Dental  Surgery^  was  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Baltimore  Cily,  on  Friday  evenino:,  March  10th, 
1876|  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  brilliant  audience. 
The  stage  was  occupied  by  the  Faculty,  Graduating  Class, 
a  number  of  the  Professors  of  the  several  medical  colleges 
of  the  city,  and  invited  guests.  Prof.  Wernig's  Fifth 
Regiment  Orchestra  furnished  a  number  of  select  pieces  of 
music. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  ])rayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Purcell.  An  announcement  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  College,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  graduates,  was 
made  by  the  Dean,  after  which  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery"  was  conferred  upon  the  following  students 
by  Prof.  F.  J    S.  Gorgas  : 

Subject  of  Thesis. 

Ruftis  Calvin  Bowman,  Virginia. — Treatment  Preparatory  lo  Filling 

Teeth. 

George  Crowther,  South  America. — Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Herbert  E.  Dennett,  Massaehuwtts. — Lining  the  Walls. 

Jolm  P.  Dennett,      Massachu^tts. — Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Edward  P.  Doremus,      Louisiana. — Dental  Caries  and  its  Causes. 

William  Henry  Dwinelle,i^«c  Tork. — Gold. — Its  Relation  to  Dentistry. 

Richard  Atwell  Fox,        Virginia. — Development  and  Structure  of  the 

Teeth. 

James  Allen  Glenn,  North  Carolina. — Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Elise  von  Heyden,  Prussia. — Secondary  Dentine. 

Samuel  Eimmell,  Maryland. — Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. 
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William  Samuel  Krebs,  Maryland. — Anesthetics  and  their  Application 

to  Dentistry, 
Ezekiel  Daniel  Margary,  We^t  /ndftM.—The  Extraction  of  Teeth. 
Brainerd  T.  Olcott,  N&w  ffamp^re.— The  Effect  of  the  Diet  upon  the 

Teeth- 
William  La  Fayette  Seigler,  Florida.— The  Teeth. 
Wharton  Hume  Shine,  i^ioriaa.— Digestion. 

Augustus  Wilson  Sweeny,  Jr.,  Maryland. — The  Relation  of  Dentistry 

to  Medicine. 
William  Oscar  Thrailkill,      K&ntuchy.—lnixmes  to  the  Teeth  and  Soft 

Structures  by  Mechanical  Violence. 
Otho  Frank  Welsh  Virffinia. — Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Gurdon  F.  S.  Wright,  South  Carolina. — The  Bicuspids. 

The  Valedictory  Address  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  E. 
Lloyd  Howard,  M.  D.,  followed  by  a  Class  Address  by  James 
Allen  Glenn,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Purcell.  The  number  of  matriculants  during  the  session 
of  1875-76,  was  fifty-two.  The  Spring  session  of  1876, 
will  commence  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continue  until  the 
last  of  June  following.  The  Winter  session  will  commence 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1876,  and  continue  until  March 
1877. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
FiUvng  Teeth  with  Tin. 

BY  H.  L.  AMBLEB.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Bead  before  the  Oliio  State  Dental  Society,  Dec.  2nd,  1875. 

For  years  tin  foil  has  been  admitted  to  be  a  good  material 
for  filling  the  temporary  teeth,  and  we  take  for  granted 
that  none  deny  it  at  present ;  but  we  think  that  it  is  just 
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as  good  or  better  for  filling  the  permanent  teeth  under 
certain  conditions.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
longer,  we  find  in  many  cases,  that  the  teeth  are  quite  soft, 
and  in  some  of  these  mouths  the  fluids  are  so  viscid  that 
the  preparations  of  oxy-chloride  will  not  last  long,  (this 
condition  we  have  more  often  found  among  the  Jews  and 
Germans ; )  then  we  would  use  tin,  even  in  proximal  and 
labial  cavities  of  incisors,  because  as  the  patient  grows 
older  the  tooth  structure  generally  becomes  harder,  then 
the  fillings  can  be  removed  and  good  saving  operations 
made  with  gold. 

in  correcting  cases  of  irregularity  where  the  teeth  are 
of  soft  structure,  and  also  decayed  more  or  less  ;  or  when  you 
are  limited  for  time  and  means,  you  will  find  tin  a  valua- 
ble material  for  filling.  When  there  is  not  good  calcifica- 
tion of  tooth  structure,  a  condition  often  found  in  the  six 
year  molars,  we  would  also  recommend  it.  In  proximal 
cavities,  when  the  decay  is  white  and  soft,  we  would  sepa- 
rate freely  from  the  palatine  or  lingual  side  ;  auc  in  any 
cavity  in  any  tooth  attacked  by  this  species  of  decay,  we 
claim  that  tin  will  make  a  saving  filling.  Professor  Watt 
says  :  When  two  metals  are  so  situated  in  the  mouth  that 
the  muQous  membrane  forms  a  connecting  conductor,  and 
the  fluids  are  capable  of  acting  on  one  of  them,  galvanic 
action  is  established  sufficient  to  decompose  any  of  the 
binary  compounds  contained  in  these  fluids ;  the  liberated 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  form  ammonia  and  then 
nitric  acid  ;  you  also  have  in  the  mouth,  air,  moisture  and 
decomposing  nitrogenous  food  to  assist  in  its  production. 
White  decay,  the  most  formidable  variety  known,  is  pro- 
duced by  nitric  acid,  and  here  you  find  all  components  of 
the  teeth  are  acted  on  and  disintegrated,  as  far  as  the  dis* 
ease  extends. 

Dr.  8.  B.  Palmer  says :  Tin  not  only  arrests  decay  me- 
chanically, but  in  frail,  chalky  structures,  acts  as  an  anti- 
acid  element  iu  arresting  the  electric  current  set  up  between 
the  tooth  bone  and  the  tilling  material. 
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Some  operators  have  advocated  filling  teeth  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  gold  in  the  same  cavity,  allowing  both 
metals  to  be  exposed  to  the  fluids  of  the  month  ;  they  claim 
that  fillings  can  be  made  quicker,  that  they  are  not  as  sub- 
ject to  thermal  changes,  and  that  they  can  be  inserted 
nearer  the  pulp  without  danger,  than  when  gold  alone  is 
used  ;  all  of  which  three  claims  are  entirely  met  by  only 
using  the  tin.  One  of  these  writers  savs  :  That  the  mix- 
ture  will  preserve  the  tooth  quite  as  well  as  an  entire  gold 
filling,  making  no  conditions  of  restrictions  as  to  tooth 
substance  or  location  of  cavity. 

Thus  far  we  cannot  see  any  advantage  which  this  mix- 
ture has  over  the  clean  ])ure  tin  or  gold.  We  have  lately 
seen  a  case  of  a  superior  bicu?pid  filled  in  posterior  prox- 
inal  and  masticating  surface;  about  one  year  after  filling, 
the  tooth  split  between  the  cusps;  we  removed  the  palatine 
cusp,  including  about  one  third  of  that  side  of  the  root ; 
here  we  found  that  calcification  of  the  pulp  had  ensued, 
owing  to  the  close  proxmity  of  the  tin  filling.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  that  tin  would  be  tolerated  in  large  cavities 
very  near  the  pulp  without  causing  any  trouble.  We 
would  not  recommend  it  for  filling  root  canals,  for  should 
there  be  any  leakai2;e,  the  tin  will  oxydize,  and  yon  may 
have  infiltration  into  the  crown  causing  discoloration  ;  this 
is  the  more  noticeable  when  the  crown  is  filled  with  gold. 
In  many  mouths  it  does  not  oxydize,  but  preserves  a  cleau 
grayish  appearance,  but  should  the  surface  oxydize  we  know 
of  no  bad  results  therefrom.  Where  the  fillings  are  subject 
to  much  attrition  they  wear  away  soon  or  late,  but  this  is  not 
a  great  drawback,  for  they  may  generally  be  easily  and 
quickly  replaced,  and  from  the  concave  shape  which  they 
assume,  the  patient  is  liable  to  know  when  a  large  amount 
has  been  worn  away,  that  portion  against  the  walls  and 
aroiind  the  margins  being  the  last  removed,  thus  prevent- 
ing further  decay  as  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable  amount  of 
tin  left;  neither  does  it  expand  or  contract  (like  some  base 
mixtures)  enough  to  produce  leakage  along  the  margins.    On 
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account  of  its  softness  and  ductility,  tin  may  be  driven  into  or 
on  to  the  dentinal  tubuli,  where  they  are  a  little  rough,  so  as  to 
Goznpletely  close  them  to  outside  moisture,  and  you  may  often 
see  in  burnishing  a  filling  by  hand  force,  when  it  is  perfectly 
dry,  that  the  tin  has  taken  such  a  hold  in  or  on  the  dentine, 
that  to  remove  it  requires  a  sharp  cutting  instrument.  For 
filling  by  hand  pressure,  use  instruments  with  square  ends  and 
sides,  with  shallow  serrations.  For  filling  with  the  mallet,  use 
instrument*  with  medium  serrations,  and  a  steady  medium  blow 
with  a  four  or  six  ounce  mallet.  Any  instrument  turned  at  any 
angle  which  will  best  reach  the  cavity,  is  admissible,  but  with 
the  above  modifications. 

In  all  operations  you  must  have  absolute  dryness  generally 
by  the  use  of  Bamum'c  rubber-dam. 

If  the  cavity  is  of  a  good  general  retaining  shape,  all  very 
well,  but  if  it  is  not,  then  cut  some  opposing  angles  or  pits, 
making  them  somewhat  larger  than  for  filling  the  same  cavity 
with  goid.  The  extra  tough  foil  No.  18,  manufactured  by  S.  S. 
White,  retains  a  bright  clean  surface  and  does  not  lose  its  good 
working  qualities,  even  after  much  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  well  condensed  into  a  filling  either  by  hand  or  mallet 
force,  it  stays  up  to  the  walk  of  a  tooth  and  actually  makes  a 
tight  filling,  with  a  surface  which  will  stand  the  wear  from  three 
to  ten  years,  depending  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the  fill- 
ing. Strips  of  this  foil  from  two  to  four  thicknesses  can  be 
welded  together  by  mallet  or  hand,  and  will  cohere  to  the  same 
extent,  or  better  than  semi-cohesive  gold  foil  ;  thus  if  there  is 
<mly  one  or  two  walls  of  a  cavity  left,  you  can  bring  out  your 
filling  to  any  practical  or  desired  contour. 

Fold  up  the  tin  into  strips  of  different  widths  and  lengths, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cavity,  but  for  large  crowns  or 
proximal  cavities,  these  strips  may  be  folded  into  mats  or  rolled 
into  cylinders,  enabling  you  to  make  a  quicker  operation,  but 
much  more  force  is  necessary  in  condensing  ;  whereas,  with 
the  strips  you  can  fill  any  kind  of  a  frail  tooth,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  filling  all  one  solid  mass.  After  the  cavity  is  full 
go  over  the  tin  thoroughly  with  mallet  or  hand  force  ;  cut  down 
crown  fillings  with  the  engine  bur  or  corundum  point,  and 
proximals   with  sharp  cutting  instruments  and  strips  of  sand 
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paper,  after  partially  cutting  down,  giving  the  filling  another 
condeDsing,  then  a  final  trimming  and  burnishing ;  by  this 
means  you  secure  a  hard  mouth  surface  aud  complete  the 
operation. — Dental  Register. 


EDITORIAL.  ETC. 


Exhaustive  Effects  of  Dental  Practice. — In  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  read  by  John  Allen  before  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, he  contends  that  there  is  no  profession  or  calling  more 
arduous,  or  that  taxes  the  mind  and  herrous  system  more 
severely  than  a  heavy  dental  practice  ;  and  that  the  toil  is 
often  rendered  doubly  irksome  by  personal  contact  with  patients 
whose  nervous  temperaments  exhaust  the  vital  force  of  the 
dental  practitioner  at  a  rapid  rate.  He  gives  the  following 
melancholy  record  of  those  who  died  insane,  as  presenting  a  sad 
commentary  in  connection  with  this  subject:  Drn.  L,  Parraly, 
Weir,  Wells,  Snow,  Flagg,  Barrett,  BlakesJy,  Griffin,  Westcott,. 
Franklin  and  Whitney,  and  says  that  to  this  list  might  be  added 
many  others  of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  our  own  day. 
And  in  view  of  the  facts  presented,  Dr.  Allen  thinks  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  should  be  aroused  in  our  profession  with  reference  to 
the  cause  of  this  peculiar  fatality  among  our  members.  First,. 
is  it  owing  to  the  exhaustive  nature  of  our  calling f  Orsecond» 
is  it  due  to  a  course  of  habits,  such  as  an  excessive  uee  of  nar- 
cotics or  stimulants,  which  an  overworked  brain  eannot  with- 
stand ?  Or  third,  to  a  want  of  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  ? 
He  recommends  that  this  matter  be  brought  before  State  and 
local  societies  with  a  view  of  eliciting  further  information  upon 
this  subject,  aud  in  order  to  bring  the  q^uestiou  iu  a  tangible 
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form  before  the  Association,  he  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
"  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  facts  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  here  presented,  and  also  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  dental  practitioners," 
which  was  done. 


Denial  Education. — Dr.  S.  H.  Cartwright,  of  London,  upon 
this  subject  remarks : 

"  The  only  true  reform  must  consist  in  higher  and  more  per- 
fect education,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  lest  dental  surgery 
should  not  take  its  position  immediately,  and  a  majority  of 
those  who  practice  the  specialty  become  fully  qualified  prac- 
titioners. The  manufacture  of  mechanical  substitutes  for  the 
natural  dentures,  I  would  gladly  relegate  to  a  body  of  skilled 
mechanicians  who  should  hold  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturer  of  surgical  appliances ;  the  instruments 
being  made  and  adjusted,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  surgeon 
who,  especially  in  dental  practice,  should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  as  a  mere  machinist  might  fail  in  that 
aesthetic,  artistic  and  anatomical  perception  which  is  necessary 
in  cases  of  deformity  like  those  alluded  to  here. 

But  this  division  will  not  achieve  all  that  which  is  to  be  de- 
sired ;  for  those  who  are  ambitious  for  a  higher  professional  and 
social  position  must  enter  their  profession  a  portal,  the  entrance 
to  which  should  imply  a  liberal  education,  both  general  and 
special ;  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  diploma  of  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  special  degree  in  dental  surgery  was  not  formerly  ap- 
pended. One  of  our  most  distinguished  and  celebrated  surgeons 
lately  said,  while  speaking  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  that  that  body  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  best  men  of  that  specialty  into  his  fold. 

I  trust  that  ere  long,  every  general  hospital  will  have  a 
special  department  for  instructions  in  dental  diseases,  as  for 
those  of  the  eye,  throat  or  ear. 

I  am  certain  that  the  attempt  to  separate  the  dental  profes- 
sion of  surgery  from  that  of  general  surgery  would  be  a  great 
mistake.     In  America  such  a  mistake  has  been  made ;  and  we 
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find  that  the  children  are  now  seeking  a  connection  which  the 
parent  justly  disclaims,  save  on  the  condition  that  they  educate 
taemselves  as  fully  qualified  practitioners. 

Finally,  if  specialists  are  ambitious  of  the  status  granted  to 
their  medical  confreres,  they  have  only  to  educate  themselves  as 
these  are  educated.  Let  them  dictate  a  large  and  more  liberal 
view  of  their  calling,  banish  all  intestine  bickering.  Let  them 
advance  schemes  for  the  common  weal  apart  from  the  mere 
personal  interests  and  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition. 
Men  who  now  hold  aloof  from  special  fields,  and  the  general 
body  of  those  who  practice  the  specialty  adopted,  would  then 
join  the  van  of  those  who  elevate  the  good  name  and  support 
the  fair  fame  of  their  profession  in  word  and  action." 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY. 


Madical  Cure  of  Salivary  Fistula. — J.  H.,  aged  ten  years, 
suffered  from  an  abscess  beneath  the  right  ear,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  applied  to  a  physician  for 
treatment.  A  free  incision  wan  made,  pus  evacuated,  and  the 
patient  relieved.  The  incision  did  not  heal  completely,  leaving 
a  fistulous  opening  at  the  most  dependent  portion  of  what  had 
formerly  been  an  abscess,  and  an  almost  constant  discharge  was 
the  result. 

This  condition  continued  for  seven  years.  Patient  applied  to 
me  for  treatment  one  month  ago.  On  examination  I  found  a 
salivary  fistula,  opening  externally  and  immediately  posterior 
to  the  angle  of  the  inferior   maxilla.      Steno*s   duct   had  been 
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divided  at  a  point  corresponding  with  its  exit  from  the  parotid 
gland,  and  there  had  been  formed  an  artificial  channel  leading 
from  the  gland  downward  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  incision,  as 
shown  by  the  cicatrix. 

My  first  effort  was  to  explore  the  duct  of  Steno.  I  passed 
my  probe  into  the  duct  to  within  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
of  the  fietula,  where  I  met  an  obstruction.  Beyond  this  point 
the  duct  had  been  obliterated.  I  then  cut  down,  from  without 
at  the  point  of  the  probe.  I  then  passed  a  needle,  armed  with 
a  strong  silk  thread,  from  the  opening  just  made  in  the  cheek 
to  a  point  about  a  line  above  the  fistula,  penetrated  the  artificial 
channel  above  the  fistula,  and,  turning  the  point  of  the  needle 
downward,  brought  it  out  at  the  fistula,  allowing  the  thread  to 
remain  as  a  seton.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  make  an  artificial 
duct  from  the  fistula  to  the  artificial  opening  just  made.  After 
thirty -six  hours  I  removed  the  seton  and  passed  a  small- eye 
probe  along  the  track  of  the  seton  from  the  artificial  opening  to 
the  fistula,  then  armed  the  probe  with  a  silk  thread,  having  a 
knot  iu  one  end,  drew  the  probe  backward  and  out,  leaving  one 
end  of  the  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  cheek  at  the  artificial 
opening,  after  having  buried  the  knot  at  the  other  end  in  the 
artificial  channel  above  the  fistula,  and  then  closed  the  fistula 
with  a  suture  externally.  After  the  artificial  duct  from  the 
fistula  to  the  artificial  opening  in  the  cheek  had  been  sufliciently 
established  to  permit  the  saliva  to  flow  out  freely  upon  the  cheek 
at  the  artificial  opening,  I  was  ready  for  the  next  step  in  the 
operation.  I  then  moved  the  fistula  forward  on  the  cheek  and 
closed  the  fistula  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  I  wanted  to 
know  certainly  that  an  artificial  duct  had  been  established  from 
the  fistula  to  the  opening  made  in  the  cheek  before  I  proceeded 
further,  else  I  should  have  brought  the  thread  forward  through 
the  natural  duct  and  finished  the  operation. 

I  next  passed  my  probe  backward  through  the  duct  from  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  to  the  artificial  opening  in  the  cheek,  armed 
the  probe  with  a  silk  thread,  and  again  withdrew  it,  drawing 
the  thread  through  the  natural  duct,  leaving  one  end  of  the 
thread  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  suspended  from  the  natural 
opening  of  Steno's  duct,  oppo.<<ite  the  second  upper  molar,  while 
a  knot  in  the  other  end  of  the  thread  retained  that   end  in  the 
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artificial  opening.  I  then  closed  the  opening  in  the  cheek  with 
plaster,  and  the  saliva  has  since  been  flowing  out  at  the  natural 
opening.  Both  external  openings  have  healed.  The  saliva 
readily  followed  the  thread,  the  thread  acting  as  a  conductor, 
hence  I  preferred  it  to  silver  wire.  The  cure  is  radical. — Clini- 
cal Record. 


Morphia  in  Neuralgia. — Mr  Spencer  Thompson  writes  to  the 
Lancet  on  the  subjectof  neuralgia  : — 

Even  phosphorus,  we  know,  will,  after  a  time,  lose  its  power 
in  some  obstinate  cp^ses  of  neuralgia,  at  all  events  its  power  of 
giving  rapid  relief;  and  then  it  is  that  the  invaluable  hypoder- 
mic administration  of  morphia  comes  to  our  aid.  This  remedy, 
and  its  mode  of  administration,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
comment  here  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  as  generally  employed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  This,  perhaps  is  due  to  various  causes,  bat 
of  these  I  believe  the  principal  are,  the  means  of  administration 
not  being  always  readily  available,  and  the  objection  of  patients 
to  the  pain  consequent  upon  tlie  use  of  coarsely  constructed  in- 
struments. The  first  of  these  objections  I  have  endeavored  to 
meet  by  the  use  of  a  very  portable  hypodermic  apparatus,  en- 
closed in  a  metallic  case,  with  ample  supply  of  needles,  and  the 
great  desideratum,  an  always  moi.^t  and  efficient  piston  ;  and  by 
always  carrying  a  supply  of  gelatine  discs.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  met  by  the  use  of  very  fine  steel  needles  only.  The  discs, 
which  contain  one-sixth  of  morphia  in  each,  are  a  very  safe  and 
efficient  dose  for  most  cases,  although  in  some  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  with  the  less  amount,  and  in  many  it  may  be  advisable  to 
increase  the  dose  considerably,  half  a  grain,  or  even  double 
that  amount.  I  may  here  give  it  as  the  result  of  a  very  large 
experience  in  the  hypodermic  administration  of  morphia,  that 
concentrated  solutions  are  the  reverse  of  advantageous.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  not  so  safe  as  the  more  dilute ;  and,  in  the 
second,  they  do  not  act  so  quickly  and  agreeably.  The  usual 
strength  I  employ  is  one  grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  in 
forty  minims  of  water,  rarely  in  thirty.  The  slight  increase  of 
bulk  is  of  no  consequence,  and  in  administrations  I  can  count 
by  the  thousand,  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  bad  conse- 
quence, in  the  way  of  abscess  or  otherwise,  result  to  the  patient. 
— Med.  and  Surg.  Bcporter, 
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A  New  Solvent  for  Salicylic  Acid. — M.  Rozsyay  states,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  that  he  has  found 
in  the  sulphite  of  soda  an  agent  which  increases  the  solubility 
of  salicylic  acid,  as  well  as  its  antiseptic  properties.  One  part 
of  salicylic  acid,  with  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  dissolves  in  fifty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  ^orms  a  clear 
solution,  which  is  not  in  the  least  degree  irritating  to  an  open 
wound.  As  a  disinfectant  he  uses  one  part  of  the  acid  with 
from  one  to  two  parts  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  parts  of  water. — Med.  Chir.  Ceniralbly  1874,  26. — 
jRundscfiaUy  Aug.,  1875. 


Sow  to  Prevent  Ohloroform   Asphyxia, — Dr.    J.    Fleiberg. 
{BerL  Kli7i,  Wochenschr. 

His  plan  is  to  dislocate  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  forward 
whenever  any  asphyxial  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  The 
best  way  of  producing  this  dislocation  is  to  stand  behind  the  re- 
clining patient,  put  both  thumbs  behind  the  symphysis  and  the 
index  fingers  on  the  posterior  edges  of  the  rami  of  the  bone, 
then  grasp  the  maxilla  firmly  and  drag  it  directly  forward.  If 
the  patient  be  under  the  influence  of  the  anaasthetic — ^and  then 
only  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  this  procedure — the  condyle 
will  move  forward  with  a  perceptible  motion  and  the  entire 
bone  is  displaced.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  patient  takes  a 
long  breath  and  respiration  proceeds  without  any  further  diflS- 
culty  as  long  as  the  parts  remain  in  the  same  position.  The 
author  has  employed  this  procedure  in  more  than  a  thousand 
instances  and  has  never  failed  to  achieve  the  desired  purpose 
namely,  the  use  of  chloroform  without  any  unpleasant  compli- 
cations. He  believes  that  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglot- 
tis are  dragged  forward  and  thereby  the  occlusion  of  the  larynx 
and  the  consequent  asphyxia  which  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
tongue,  are  obviated. 

The  same  method  has  been  in  constant  use  by  Esmarch  since 
1866 ;  and  Langenbeck  employed  it  constantly  during  the  late 
Franco-German  war,  and  never  lost  a  case  from  the  effects  of 
chloroform. — Chicago  Med,  Jour,  and  Examiner ^  Jan.,  1876» 
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To  Retard  the  Setting  Oypsrim, — It  has  been  found  that  ground 
plaster  seta  most  speedily  when  it  contains  twenty  per  cent,  of 
water.  An  excess  of  water,  however,  causes  the  solidification 
to  be  considerably  retarded.  There  are  several  other  sub- 
stances which,  when  added,  conduce  to  the  same  result ;  such 
as  gelatine,  glycerine,  gum,  common  salt,  marsh  mallow, 
etc.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  said  also  to  be  an  efficient  means 
for  preventing  the- rapid  setting.  It  is  often  useful  when  em- 
ploying plaster-of-paris  to  prolong  the  time  required  for  it 
to  harden,  and  it  is  convenient  to  know  how  to  effect  that 
result.  To  the  foregoing  it  may  be  appropriate  to  add,  that 
Mr.  Gaudin,  of  Paris'  has  lately  patented  a  method  of  treat- 
ing old  plaster  that  has  been  broken  up  and  condemned, 
which  fits  it  again  for  renewed  use,  and  is  not  inferior  to  it5 
original  calcined  condition.  After  it  has  been  roasted  the 
second  time,  and  rendered  anhydrous,  old  plaster  sets  too  quickly 
for  common  purposes..  By  calcining  the  rubbish  and  mixing  it 
with  some  of  the  saline  solutions  instead  of  pure  water,  this  ob- 
jection is  prevented.  Alkaline  solutions  are  best,  and  of  these 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  preferred  because  it  is  the 
cheapest.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  such  plaster,  will 
harden  by  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  possess  all  the 
useful  properties  of  fresh  gypsum, — Druggists    Circular, 


Eczema  Produced  by  Tincture  of  Arnica. — Dr.  Whittaker  has 
{Ohio  Clinic)  lately  encountered  several  cases  illustrating  the 
evils  of  the  local  application  of  tincture  of  arnica.  One  young 
man  with  orchitis  applied  it,  and  came  to  Dr.  Whittaker  with 
an  extensive  and  profound  eczema,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks 
Another  man,  having  let  a  ten-pin  ball  fall  upon  his  toes,  ap- 
plied it  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  had  a  violent  eczema,  which 
was  not  cured  for  two  weeks.  At  the  society  at  which  this  was 
read,  Dr.  Longworth  mentioned  the  fact  as  something  peculiar 
about  this  drug  ;  the  majority  of  persons  may  use  it  with  im- 
punity, but  it  will  now  and  then  act  as  a  virulent  poison,  pro- 
ducing an  eczema  not  limited  to  the  seat  of  its  application,  but 
which  becomes  universal,  and  is  often  very  obstinate  to  treat- 
ment.— Atlanta  Med,  and  Surg. 
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A  New  Pair  of  Siamese  Twins. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  Dr.  John  E.  Blake,  presented 
a  pair  of  infants  joined  after  the  fashion  of  the  Siamese  twins. 
The  specimen  was  merely  loaned  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  purchased  it  for  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Sweden.  The 
twins  (females)  were  born  in  Tobasco,  a  town  in  Mexico,  are 
reported  to  have  lived  nine  days,  and  to  have  weighed  15 
pounds.  The  mother  was  an  Indian  and  the  father  a  mulatto. 
One  twin  showed  the  characteristics  of  the  former  race  and  the 
other  of  the  latter.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  state  that 
the  Student's  Journal  and  Hospital  Gazette  (London,  Feb.  12) 
reports  a  similar  case.  '•  The  wife  of  a  carpenter  residing  in 
Hastings  was  delivered  of  twins  (girls,)  who  were  united  by  a 
cord  or  ligament  of  flesh  drawing  both  breasts  together."  The 
infants,  who  were  well  developed  and  possessed  pretty  features, 
did  not  survive  their  birth.  The  case  has  attracted  some  at- 
tention among  medical  men  in  that  place,  and  photographs  of 
the  twins  have  been  taken. — Med.  Record. 


Death  from  Ethei\ — Dr.  Finn  ell  presented  the  larynx  of  a 
patient  who  died  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  while  he  was 
undergoing  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone  from 
the  superior  maxilla  The  larynx  was  cedematous.  The  patient 
was  the  subject  of  necrosis  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  an 
operation  was  deemed  advisable.  Ether  was  administered,  and 
an  incision  made  through  the  lip,  extending  ia  a  semicircular 
direction  over  the  superior  maxilla.  At  this  stage  of  the  op- 
eration, the  patient  became  cyanotic,  and  soon  died.  The 
patient  was  immediately  held  up  by  his  heels,  with  a  view  of 
clearing  the  trachea  of  blood,  as  it  was  suspected  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  but  this  measure  proved  of  no  avail. 
The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ether  and  the  death  of  the  patient  was  ten 
minutes.  Two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  ether  was  the  amount 
used,  and  was  the  purified  ether  manufactured  by  Dr.  Squibb. 

Autopsy. — No  blood  could  be  discovered  in  the  trachea. 
The  heart  weighed  six  ounces,  and  was  fatty.  No  other  lesions 
were  found  anywhere.  A  strong  odor  of  ether  emanated  from 
the  brain. — Proceedings  of  N.   F.  Pathological  Society. 
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Solvents  for  Rvhher. — The  proper  solvents  for  caoutchouc  are 
ether  (free  from  alcobol,)   chloroform,  bisulphide    of  carbon, 
coal  naphtha,  and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.      By  long  boiling 
in  water,  rubber  softens,  swells,  and    becomes  more   soluble  in 
its  peculiar  menstrua ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily 
resumes  its  pristine  consistence  and  volume.      Industrially,  the 
etherial  solution  of  caoutchouc  is  useless,   because   it   contains 
hardly  more  than  a  trace  of  that  substance.      Oil  of  turpentine 
dissolves  caoutchouc  only  when  the  oil  is  very  pure,  and   with 
the  application  of  heat ;  the  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  of  com- 
merce causes  india-rubber  to  swell  rather  than  to  become   dis- 
solved.    In  order  to  prevent  the  viscosity  of  the   india-rubber 
when  evaporated  from  its  solution,   one   part   of  caoutchouc  is 
worked  up  with  two  parts  of  turpentine   into   a   thin  paste,  to 
which  is  added  half  part  of  a  hot  concentrated   solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  in  water  ;  the  yellow  liquid  formed    leaves 
the  caoutchouc   perfectly   elastic   and   without  any   viscosity. 
The  solutions  of  caoutchouc  in  coal  tar  naphtha  and    benzoline 
are  most  cuited  to  unite  pieces  of  caoutchouc,  but  the  odor  of 
solvents  is  perceptible  for  a  long  time.      As   chloroform   is  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  sulphide  of  carbon  is  the  most  usual 
a^d  also  the  best,  solvent  for  caoutchouc.     This  solution,  owing 
to  the  volatility  of  the  menstruum,  soon  dries,  leaving  the  latter 
in  its  natural  state.      When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  sulphide  of 
carbon,  the  latter  does  not  any  longer  dissolve  the  csu)utchouc, 
but  simply  softens  it,  and  renders  it  capable  of  being  more  vul- 
canized.     Alcohol   also  precipitates   solutions  of  caoutchouc. 
When  caoutchouc  is  treated  with   hot   naphtha   distilled   from 
native  petroleum  or  coal  tar,  it  swells  to  thirty  times  its  former 
bulk  ;  and  if  then  triturated  with  a  pestle  and  pressed  through 
a  sieve,  it  affords  a  homogeneous  varnish,  the  same  that  is  used 
in   preparing  the    patent    waterproof    cloth    of    Mackintosh. 
Caoutchouc  dissolves  in  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  but 
the  varnish  has  not  the  property  of  becoming  concrete  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.     Caoutchouc  melts  at  a  heat  of  about  256^ 
or  260^  ;  after  it  has  been  melted,  it  does  not  solidify  on  cooling, 
but  forms  a  sticky  mass  which  does  not  become  solid  even  when 
exposed  to  the  air  for  months.     Owing  to  this  property,  it  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  material  for  the  lubrication  of  stopcocks  and 

joints  intended  to  remain  air-tight  and  yet  be  movable. — Jour, 
of  Applied  Science. 
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A  Third  Dentition  at  the  Age  of  Seventy-  Three — M.  Echerac 
relates  in  the  Gazette  des  Sbspitaux,  the  remarkable  case  of  an 
old  gentleman,  aged  seventy-three,  who.  after  the  manifestations 
of  nervous  symptoms  for  some  time,  and  an  abundant  saliva- 
tion, exhibited  in  his  upper  jaw,  which  had  long  been  disman- 
tled of  teeth,  some  fine  ones  projecting  about  two  millimetres 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  gums.  They  were  six  in  number — four 
incisors,  one  canine,  and  one  small  molar.  These  teeth  were 
neither  very  white  nor  very  strong,  but  formed  an  excellent 
substitute   for   those   lost.     Van    Helmont  relates  a  precisely 

similar  case  occurring  sft  tl£e!d!8ime;ag^    y,  •   • 

I  •**•  j\*    **    •••  ••* 

•      •  .     ■^mr     m — •    ■         m    m-'t       « 

-Hini  iir.  ^in^e/^tdiA£  'frorri  /^iej^l  Jk:^r€i7V^t^.^-wQLhe .  vaBV . 

best  way  to  ^ean  a  stai&^d  steei'^knffe  'is  tb  6uJb  K^'^oIti^pc^tatV 

in  two,  dip  SonjBrpTft^  greo&s  In   bi:rc'k«diist*sp<;h.as  is  usually 

used  in  knif(^-cleatini&,  »b(i1:tib.the  faUA^-^ifl^if'*.  /  I 

^  •      •    •  •  • 


Toothache. — M.  J.  Eley,  M.  D.,  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter says,  you  will  do  something  for  the  afflicted  and  possible 
preserve  the  morals  of  many,  by  saying  to  your  readers  that 
acetate  of  lead,  applied  on  moistened  cotton  will  relieve  most 
cases  of  this,  Burns'  **  hell  of  diseases."  As  fast  as  it  dissolves 
spit  out,  and  re-apply.  I  think  it  fails  less  than  any  other 
remedy  I  have  prescribed. 


Treatment  of  Diphtheria. — Dr.  J.  S.  Benson  writes  to  the 
Canada  Lancet : — I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  before  your 
readers  the  treatment  which  has  proved  in  my  hands  not  only 
very  efficacious,  but  almost  a  complete  specific.  For  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  we  have  have  had  unequal ed  opportu- 
nities of  watching  the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  mere 
fibriny  whiteness  of  the  palate  and  tonsils  to  the  complete  ob- 
literation of  the  palatine  arch  by  false  membrane  internally, 
and  the  enormously  enlarged  sub-maxillary  and  parotid  glands 
externally,  which  sometimes  suppurated;  death  resulting  in 
some  cases  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration,  and 
in  others  from  pure  blood-poisoning  as  manifested  through  the 
nervous  system  ;  the  local  symptoms  in  the  throat  having  to  a 
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great  extent  disappeared,  leaving  both  food  and  air  passages 
perfectly  free  and  open. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  diphtheria,  I  first  of  all  clear    out 
the  bowels  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
little  senna  or'Rochelle  salts.     If  there  is  much  heat  of   skin, 
as  will  be   shown   by  the  thermometer,  a  warm  bath  will  give 
very  great  relief;  and  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted 
upon  I  commence  with  the  chlorine  water.     To  patients    from 
ten  to  twelve  years  and  upward  I  give  one  tablespoonful  ;    from 
six  to  twelve,  one  dessert-spoonful,  and  under  six  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  every  three  hours,^.  la  alj.cagcy  it  stould  be  given  witboo^ 
any  addition   of  wa-ler;:  ^^  tofW^' «iltu;jited  with  cold  spring- 

»teces 
kept 
beef 
tea,  milk^reggV-an^'rfafcB'liker^^t  \i6  s1timulant"i8  required, 
unless  the  prostration  should  be  alarming.     In  some  cases  which 
are  mild,  and  occur  in  young  children,  a  mixture  containing 
tincture  of  iron,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  may  suffice  to  cure,  but  in  no  case  can  the  same  depen- 
dence be  placed  in  it  as  chlorine  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  Greenhow,  Brettonneau,  and 
others  of  equal  celebrity,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  caustics  and  gar- 
gles as  topical  agents,  I  must  humbly  beg  leave  to  differ  entirely 
with  them,  and  disapprove  in  toto  of  such  proceedings.     I  most 
assuredly  believe  them  not  only  to  be  of  no  value,  but  in  many 
cases  positively  injurious.      If  we  look  upon  diphtheria  as  a 
blood -poison,    which  it  undoubtedly   is,   we  must,   if  possible, 
find  an  antidote  and  administer  it.     I  believe  we  have  it  in  the 
above  mixture.     Can  we  expect  to  cure  it  by  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  locally  applied,|fand  giving  a  little  tonic  medicine  ?     Here 
is  a  disease,  a  poison  in  the  blood,  manifesting  itself  and  in- 
creasing £0  rapidly  in  a  part  the  free  passage  through  which  it 
is  indispensable  to  life,  which7if  not  arrested,  will  in  a  few  hours 
place  the  patient  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid.     It  is  not  a 
disease  which  we  can  allow,  as  some  fevers,  to  run  a  definite 
cqurse,  merely  supporting  the  strength  and  guiding  it  to  a  certain 
turning  point.     Such  would,  I  think,  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
in  diphtheria. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  shall  be  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  9  A.M.  till  1  p.m.,  and  2  till  5  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  M.,  evenings  from  7  to  10,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

The  library  is  one  of  reference  and  atuderUs  of  the  University 
have  access  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library  room  only. 

Books  may  be  taken  out  by  officers  of  the  School,  at  any  time 
when  the  Library  is  open,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Librarian. 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  on  which  must  be  written 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  borrower,  the  secjbion  or  shelf 
number  or  letters,  the  number  and  title  of  the  volume  desired, 
and  the  date  of  application;  and  no  book  will  be  delivered  except 
on  presentation  of  such  a  blank  properly  filled  out. 

Only  one  volume  at  a  time  may  be  taken  out,  except  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Librarian. 

No  volume  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  is  specified 
upon  its  cover,  or,  if  no  time  is  specified,  for  one  week. 

All  books  must  be  used  and  handled  with  care.  The  borrower 
is  forbidden  to  write  or  mark  in  books  or  turn  down  the  comers 
of  the  leaves,  or  to  tear,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  or  deface  them; 
and  any  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  books  shall  be  made  good  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

No  books  marked  with  one  star  (*)  will  be  lent  for  home  use 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Librarian.  No  book  marked 
with  two  stars  (**)  may  in  any  case  be  taken  from  the  Library 
Building.  ,No  book  marked  with  three  stars  (***)  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  Building  except  by  the  written  permission  of 
the  Librarian. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  on 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Librarian  requesting  their  return,  and 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  imposed  for  each  volume  not 
returned  promptly  at  the  time  requested. 

Infraction  of  the  above  rules  will  subject  the  delinquent  to  a 
suspension  of  his  privilege,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require. 


